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TO 


JOHN    THORNTON,  ESQ. 


Mr  Dear  Sir, 

I  cannot  gratify  my  own  feelings  more  than 
by  inscribing  the  following  pages  to  my  husband's 
dearest  friend.  The  grave  has  had  no  power  to 
interrupt  the  attachment  which  bound  you  to  him 
from  your  earliest  years;  and  the  memory  of  his 
gifted  mind  and  of  his  virtuous  heart  is  cherished  by 
you  with  all  a  brother's  affection.  You  will,  there- 
fore, feel  a  deep,  though  melancholy  gratification,  at 
receiving  this  attempt,  made  by  his  widow,  to  exhibit 
to  others  what  it  was  your  privilege  to  know  and 
appreciate.  You  need  no  assurance  of  the  unchang- 
ing regard  which,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  charac- 
ter, he  continued  to  entertain  for  the  beloved  com- 
panion of  his  boyhood  and  of  his  youth. 


AMEIilA    HEBER. 


11,  Qarenee  Terrace,  London^ 
,    May  let,  1830. 


P  R  E  F  A  C 


It  h&s  been  the  editoi^s  wish,  in  this  publication,  ib  portray 
her  hnsband's  character  from  the  dawn  to  tiie  close  of  hb  life ; 
to  traee  its  gradual  detelopement ;  to  foUow  Um  through  the 
course  of  ap  active,  though  private  life;  and,  finally,  to  represent 
hiflu  m  the  Iqgh  and  responsible  station  to  which  he  was  called, 
where  all  the  eneigves  of  his  powerful  mind,  and  all  the  influence 
which  his  talents  and  his  virtues  enabled  him  to  exercise  over 
Us  fenow^rtotores  were  employed  in  forwarding  the  great  ob- 
ject for  which  he  rejoiced  to  labour,  and  for  which  he  v^ 
eonitnt  to  die. 

Without  the  help  of  the  kind  friends  who  have  allowed  her 
to  select  from  the  bishop's  private  correspondence  such  letters 
as  setaied  fitted  to  promote  this  object,  the  editor  could  never 
have  hoped  to  aeeomplish  it  I^  m  executing  her  task,  die  has 
done  jusfice  to  the  vhtues  of  him  whom  they  loved,  and  for 
whose  loss  they  sfiU  mourn,  she  feels  that  they  w31  deem  them- 
selves more  amply  repaid  for  their  tdndness,  than  by  the  most 
public  acknowledgement  of  her  thanks.  To  Sir  Robert  Harry 
Inglis,  however,  mofe  b  due.  On  one  important  point,  the 
editor  has  considered  herself  bound  to  act  in  opposition  to  his 
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adnce.  She  has,  therefore,  an  additional  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  undiminished  activity  and  zeal  with  which  he  has  again 
encouraged  and  assisted  her  in  the  publication  of  her  husband's 
works. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  the  editor  wishes  to  be  allowed 
the  expression  of  her  opinion.  Her  loss  invests  her  with  the 
melancholy  privilege  of  raising  her  feeble  voice  in  support  of  the 
forcible  representations  made  in  the  memorials  to  government, 
which  are  included  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume,  on 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  see  of  Calcutta.  Few  can  better 
estimate  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  this  diocese  imposes 
upon  an  individual ;  and  no  one  else  can  bear  such  witness  to 
the  mental  labour  and  anxiety  which  it  caused  to  her  husband. 
He  himself,  zealous  as  he  was  to  discharge  all  its  duties  to  the 
utmost,  at  the  expense  of  domestic  happiness,  of  health,  and  of 
life  itself,  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
division.  He  never  complained,  even  to  his  wife,  of  his  own 
discomfort  or  fatigue;  but  he  was  anxious  for  assistance,  because 
he  felt  that  no  one,  however  great  his  energy,  or  however  entire 
his  devotion  to  his  task,  can  do  all,  or  near  all,  that  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  great  field  of  usefulness  presented  by  the  Indian 
bishopric;  a  field  which,  to  the  glory  of  God,  is  enlai^ng  every 
day.  That  such  an  impossibility  is  not  merely  imaginary,  must 
be  apparent  to  any  who  reflect  that,  not  only  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  the  Indian  continent  and  of  Ceylon,  but  those  of  New 
South  Wales,  including  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  its  dependen- 
cies, of  the  Mauritius,  of  the  Cape  of  (xood  Hope,  and,  by  a 
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recent  enactmenty  even  of  Madeira,  are  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  bishop  of  -Calcutta. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  duties  of  the  goyemor-general 
far  outweigh  those  of  the  bishop,  and  yet  have  never  been 
thought  too  much  for  a  single  individual.  But,  not  to  mention 
the  subordinate  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  who  relieve 
the  Indian  viceroy  from  the  administration  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  empire,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  **  Govemor-General 
in  CauneW*  has,  as  the  expression  impUes,  a  certain  number  of 
coadjutors  experienced  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  that 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  these,  no  measure  can 
be  determined  upon;  so  that  a  portion  of  the  responsibility 
devolves  upon  them.  He  has  also  public  and  private  secretaries 
appointed  by  government ;  his  sway  is  confined  to  India,  with- 
out comprehending  Ceylon,  Australasia,  the  Mauritius,  the  Cape, 
orMadeura:  nor  has  the  argument  that  a  single  sovereign  is 
sufficient  for  an  extennve  empire,  ever  been  held  sufficient  to 
ite  that  a  single  bishop  must  be  so  likewise. 


•'*!••    II. t« 


Compared  with  the  governor-general,  the  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta has  many  other  disadvantages;  he  has  not  only  to  act 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility;  but  almost  every  official 
document  connected  with  his  vast  diocese  must  be  written  with 
his  own  hand,  while  in  consequence  his  private  affairs  are  either 
neglected,  or  devolve  upon  some  person,  if  such  should  be  found, 
in  his  own  family.  A  public  secretary  and  a  chaplain,  it  is  true, 
are  allowed  him  by  government;  but  as  the  former  has  hitherto 
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been  engaged,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  important  offioM  of 
registrar  to  the  archdeaconry  and  proctor  to  the  au^%yme  court, 
he  has  heen  unable  to  afford  more  than  nominal  assistance. 
Though  a  private  chaplain,  loo,  might  relieve  him  from  some  of 
his  ordinary  ceremonial  duties,  yet,  not  to  speak  of  jtbe.  circum- 
stances which,  fqr  nearly  two  whole  years,  deprived  Siabop 
Helber  of  this  aid,  and  whicb  aie  but  too  Ukely  to  reeurj  theve 
are  so  few  clergymen  in  India,  that  tbere  may  emilybe  a  <^ 
for  the  chaplain's  services  at  a  distant  station,  to  wbich».accmd<- 
ingly,  the  bislrop  would  feel  himself  bound  tOiSeod  hio),  jhavevf^ 
great  the. personal  inconvemeiice  thus  inounred. 

Three  invaluable  lives  have  already  faUen  byithistkUid  rjof 
voluntary  martyrdom*  <Men,  ready  to  make  the  sasie  saerifiee, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  through  Gh>d's  Uessing  on  His  .Ghufiob, 
always  be  found.  Bat  are  such  the  Jives  we  should  be;heedl( 
and  unscrupulous  about  throwing.awayf  Or  can  we  the 
to  feel  a  due  -regard  for  the  well-being  of  our  bretfipenin  'India, 
while  we  carry  our  economy  to  such  a  pitoh^  that  .we  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  undertake  the  care  of  their  spiritual  interests, 
unless  he  is  willing  to  engage  in  a  task  for  wbifib  Jio  human 
strength.can  be  equal,.and  to  encounter  ^the  almost  cinevitable 
risk  of  sinldng'Under  the  burthen  in  the  very  fitist  years  of.his 
ministry? 
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The  family  of  Heber,  orHayber,  as  the  word  appears  from 
some  original  papers  in  Bolton  Abbey  to  have  been  formerly 
written,  and  is  still  vulgarly  pronounced,  is  of  considerable  anti* 
quity  in  the  county  of  York,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  hill  in  Craven,  called  Hayber  or  Haybei^h.*  The  estate 
of  Marton,  originally  purchased  from  its  ancient  owners  of  that 
name,  by  Thomas  Heber,  was,  for  many  generationEf,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  descendants,  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Richard 
Heber,  Esq. 

Reginald  Heber,  second  son  of  Thomas  Heber  and  Elizabeth 
Atherton,  his  wife,  was  born  in  the  year  1 728.     On  his  elder 

*  Whitaker's  Hutoiy  of  Craven.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  an  official  oertifiaite  wii 
granted  fiom  the  Heiald's  College,  to  Reginald  Heber  of  Marton,  of  the  anna  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  pTeviouoIy  borne  by  the  fiunily,  viz.  "party  per  ftea  B  and  O,  t 
lion  rampant,  Or ;  in  the  dexter  chief  point  a  dquefoil  A.  Crest,  out  of  a  dncai  eeto- 
net,  Or,  a  woman's  head  and  shooldeis  proper,  in  profile,  ciined  Or.*' 
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brother^s  death,  without  heirs  male,  he  succeeded  him  as  lord  of 
the  manors,  and  patron  of  the  rectories  of  M  arton,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  of  Hodnet,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  which  last  estate  had,  by 
intermarriage  with  the  house  of  Vernon,  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  faiQily.  He  married  first,  Mary,  co-heiress  of  the 
Rev.  Martin  Baylie,  rector  of  Wrentham,  in  Suffolk,  who  died, 
leaving  one  son,  Richard,  late  M.  P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Allanson,  D.D.,  by  whom 
he  left  three  children,  Reginald,  Thomas  Cuthbert,  and  Mary. 

Reginald,  the  lamented  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom 
April  21st,  1783,  at  Malpas,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  of  which 
Ub  father  was  for  many  years  corrector.  His  early  childhood 
was  distinguished  by  mildness  of  disposition,  obedience  to  his  pa- 
rents} consideration  for  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  and  by 
tiiat  trust  in  God's  providence  which  formed,  through  life,. so 
]MX>minent  a  part  of  his  character.  When  little  more  than  two 
years  old,  he  was  dangerously  ill  with  the  whooping-cough,  for 
which  he  was  wdered  to  be  blooded :  his  mother  took  him  on  her 
knees,  saying,  **  Dr.  Currie  wishes  you  to  lose  a  little  blood ;  I 
hope  you  will  not  object :"  his  answer  was,  *^  I  will  do  whatever 
you  please,  mamma."     On  the  nurse  screaming  out  that  they 

were  going  to  murder  her  child,  "Poor ,"  Reginald  said, 

**  let  her  go  down  stairs."  The  apothecary  then  took  hold  of 
bis  arm,  on  which  he  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  hold  me  ;"  wh^n  as- 
sured that  if  he  moved,  he  would  be  much  more  hurt,  *^  I  won't 
stir,"  he  replied,  and  steadily  held  out  his  arm,  looking  the  whole 
time  at  the  operation. 

The  following  year,  when  travelling  with  his  parents  in  a  very 
stormy  day,  across  the  mountainous  country  between  Ripon  and 
Craven,  his  mother  was  much  alarmed,  and  proposed  to  leave  the 
carriage  and  walk.  Reginald,  sitting  on  her  knee,  said,  "  Do  not 
be  afraid  mamma,  God  will  take  care  of  us."  These  words  spoken, 
as  she  herself  expressed  it,  '*  by  the  infant  monitor,  carried  with 
them  conviction  to  her  heart,  which  forty-three  years  of  joy  and 
sorrow  had  not  effaced."  In  1 787,  he  had  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs>  and  was  very  dangerously  ill ;  the  severe  reme- 
dies to  which  he  was  forced  to  submit,  were  borne  without  a 
murmur,  and  his  patience  was  so  remarkable,  that  on  hb  /isither 
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aakiBg  tbe  pbyBiciai)  whether  there  was  any  hope  of  saTing  his 
life.  Dr.  Curi^  answered,  **  If  be  were  not  the  most  tractable 
child  1  eversaw  there  would  be  none ;  but  I  thinkhe  will  recover.'' 
In  childhood  he  suffered  much  from  inflammatory  disorders ;  tb^ 
bours  of  convalescence  were  invariably  employed  in  endeavour* 
ii^  to  acquire  io&rmation ;  and  at  six  years  old,  after  an  attack 
of  typhus  fever  which  again  nearly  brought  bin)  to  the  grave,  the 
first  indulgence  for  which  he  pleaded  was  to  learn  the  Latin 
grammar,  that  he  might  have  some  employn^ent  while  lying  in 
bed.  He  could  read  the  Bible  with  fluency  at  five  years  old,  and, 
even  then,  was  remarkable  for  the  avidity  with  which  he  studied 
it,  and  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  its  contents.  A  discussion 
bad  one  day,  about  f  his  time,  arisen  in  his  absence  between  bi^ 
father  and  some  friends  as  to  tbe  book  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  a  particular  passage  was  to  be  found.  On  Reginald's  enter- 
ing the  room,  his  father  referred  the  question  to  him,  when  he  at 
once  named  both  tbe  book  and  the  chapter. 

It  was  by  Mr.  Heber's  direction  that  the  Bible  was  first  put 
into  bis  bands,  in  preference  to  any  abridgement  of  it,  in  order 
that  he  ought  become  more  familiar  with  its  beautiful  language^ 
and  more  ready  in  applying  it.  The  memory  with  which  h&  waji 
endowed  enabled  him  fully  to  profit  by  this  system ;  and  its  ef- 
fects were  visible  in  tbe  piety  which  marked  his  youth,  and  was 
his  distinguishing  characterestic  through  life.  A  trifling  anecdote 
will  serve  to  prove  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bacred 
Volume ;  when  be  was  about  seven  years  old  a  party  of  bis  young 
companions  were  amusing  themselves  with  riddles  and  cross 
jquestions  in  the  room  where  he  was  reading.  His  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  question,  ^*  Where  was  Moses  when  his  candle 
went  otttP'  '*  On  Mount  Nebo,"  was  Reginald's  immediate  re- 
ply ;  **  for  there  he  died,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  his  lamp  of 
life  went  out." 

He  very  early  becamesensibleof  tbe  necessity  and  importance 
of  prayer,  and  was  frequently  overheard  praying  aloud  in  his  own 
room,  when  he  little  thought  himself  within  reach  of  observation. 
His  sense  of  his  entire  dependance  upon  God,  and  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  mercies  which  he  received,  was  deep,  and  almost 
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an  instinct  planted  in  his  nature  ;  to  his  latest  boar,  in  joy  as  id 
sorrow,  his  heart  was  ever  lifted  up  in  thankfulness  for  the  good* 
ness  of  hb  Maker,  or  bowed  in  resignation  under  His  chastise- 
ments ;  and  his  first  impulse,  when  afflicted  or  rejoicing,  was  to 
fall  on  his  knees  in  thanksgiving,  or  in  intercession  for  himself, 
and  for  those  he  loved,  through  the  mediation  of  his  Saviour. 

He  had  a  considerable  talent  for  drawing,  especially  for  archi- 
tectural designs;  and  the  juvenile  sketches,  almost  entirely  from 
fancy,  which  have  been  preserved  by  his  family,  bear  strong  marks 
of  genius,  and  pve  promise  of  the  superiority  to  which,  with  little 
or  no  instruction,  he  afterwards  attained  in  that  art.  The  study 
of  natural  history  was  also  a  favourite  pursuit;  and  he  was  fond 
of  exercising  hb  powers  of  observation  in  watching  the  changes 
of  insects,  and  the  various  habits  of  animals  and  birds;  but  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  would  never  permit  him  to  keep  any  crea- 
tures in  confinement,  far  less  to  gratify  his  curiosity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  sufferings.  When  his  little  sister  had  a  squirrel 
given  her,  he  persuaded  her  to  set  it  at  liberty,  taking  her  to  a 
tree,  that  she  might  see  the  animal's;  joy  at  being  restored  to  free- 
dom. His  mind  seemed  never  to  be  at  rest;  and  occasionally, 
when  with  his  play  fellows,  he  would  remain  silent,  absorbed  in 
his  own  meditations,  and  insensible  to  every  thing  around  him. 
As  his  memory  retained  the  information  he  acquired  from  every 
possible  source,  so,  as  his  understanding  strengthened,  he  cor- 
rected the  errors  into  which  his  almost  unassbted  researches  in 
various  branches  of  knowledge  naturally  led  him.  From  a  child 
he  was  inqubitive,  always  eager  to  obtain  instruction,  and  never 
above  asking  the  opinions  of  others,  but  with  a  modesty  of  man- 
ner, and  evident  anxiety  to  acquire  knowledge,  which  prevented 
hb  being  thought  intrusive,  and  ensured  him  the  attention  of 
those  with  whom  he  conversed.  To  thb  habit,  persevered  in 
through  life,  he  attributed  much  of  the  desultory  knowledge 
which  he  acquired ;  and  the  editor  has  frequently  heard  him  re- 
mark, that  he  never  met  with  a  person,  however  deficient  in 
general  attainments,  from  whom  he  could  not  acquire  some  in- 
structive information :  for  he  possessed  the  rare  art  of  inducing 
people,  apparently  without  design,  to  converse  upon  such  sub- 
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jeetfl  as  they  were  best  acquainted  with,  and  on  which  they  were, 
coDseqaently,  most  able  to  appear  with  advantage. 

It  was  a  common  saying  among  the  servants  of  the  family, 
that  **  Master  Reginald  never  was  in  a  passion."  It  is  not,  of 
course,  intended  to  assert  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  natural 
emotions  of  anger  and  disappointment,  but  that  even  in  childhood 
he  had  so  completely  acquired  the  habit  of  subduing  the  outward 
expression  of  these  feelings,  that  he  was  never  heard  to  raise  his 
voice  in  anger,  or  to  use  an  impatient  expression.  Emotions  of  a 
more  tender  nature  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  suppressing ; 
but  from  the  sorrow  of  the  boy  on  leaving  his  parents  for  school, 
to  that  of  the  man  on  parting  from  all  he  had  early  loved,  to  em- 
bark for  a  distant  and  dangerous  country,  and  under  all  the  af- 
flictions with  which  his  life  was  chequered,  such  was  the  com- 
mand he  had  obtained  over  himself,  that,  save  by  a  glistening  of 
the  eye,  or  an  increased  paleness,  only  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  unbounded  tenderness  of  his  heart  and  the 
strength  of  his  feelings,  could  estimate  what  he  was  suflfering. 

Reading  was  his  principal  amusement  from  the  time  he  knew 
his  letters ;  his  elder  brother,  to  whose  affectionate  superintend- 
ance  through  life  of  his  graver  studies,  he  justly  considered  him- 
self much  indebted,  used  to  say,  ^^  Reginald  did  more  than  read 
books,  he  devoured  them ;"  and  when  thus  occupied,  it  ^s  with 
difficulty  that  his  attention  could  be  withdrawn.  At  almost  a 
fdngle  glance  his  eye  embraced  the  contents  of  a  whole  page ; 
and  these  were  so  strongly  impressed  upon  his  memory,  that, 
years  after,  he  was  able  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what  he  then 
fead ;  while  such  passages  as  more  particularly  struck  him,  were 
attentively  perused  once,  and  remembered  through  life  with  ver- 
bal accuracy. 

Mr.  Hebet's  library  was  small ;  and  it  was  one  of  Reginald's 
greatest  indulgences  to  visit  Dr.  Townson,  Rector  of  the  lower 
mediety  of  Malpas,  and  look  over  his  books,  especially  his  en- 
gravings. This  he  was  never  allowed  to  do  in  Dr.  Townson's 
absence,  for,  besides  that  he  then  placed  little  value  onbooks 
after  having  once  stored  his  mind  with  their  contents,  and  was  in 
consequence  careless  in  histreatment  of  them,  Dr.  Townson  was 
fond  of  answering  his  questions,  and  of  gi^g  him  such  instruc- 
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tion  as  was  fitted  for  his  ag;e.  His  &ther,  himself  an  erodlmt 
scholar,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning ;  his  ap^ 
plication  and  quickness  were  such,  that  at  seven  years  old  be  had 
translated  Phsedrus  into  English  verse.  Th^  following  year  he 
was  placed  at  the  grammar  school  of  Whitchurch  under  Dr. 
Kent ;  and  here  a  singular  instance  occurred  of  that  perfect 
power  of  abstraction  of  which  his  mmd  was  capable*  He  had 
remained  in  the  school-room  one  day  after  the  usual  school  horns, 
to  enjoy  a  new  book  which  had  just  been  given  him,  and  so  com- 
pletely was  he  abstracted  in  it,  that  he  was  not  the  least  awart 
of  a  '^  barring  out,''  which,  with  all  its  accompanying  noise  and 
confusion,  had  been  going  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  round  him, 
and  of  which  he  became  conscious  as  the  increasing  darkness 
forced  him  to  lay  down  his  book. 

The  diffidence  natural  to  young  and  ingenuoua  minds,  and  usu- 
ally observed  to  accompany  genius,  was  conspicuous  in  hia 
character ;  hU  youthful  attempts  at  poetical  composition  were 
kept  in  secret,  and  discovered  hj  accident.  He  was  fond  of 
reading  and  reciting  poetry,  but,  as  a  boy,  had  no  claim  to  ele- 
gance of  delivery ;  in  his  brother  he  had,  however,  an  example 
which  be  had  discernment  to  value ;  and  he  used  to  listen  to  his 
recitations  with  attention^  and  endeavour  to  imitate  his  tones  and 
manner  of  repeating  verses. 

In  1796  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bristow,  a  cler- 
gyman who  took  about  twelve  pupils,  at  Neasdon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  It  was  here  that  an  intimacy  commenced 
between  him  and  Mr.  «fohn  Thornton,  eldest  son  of  Samuel 
Thornton,  late  M.  P.  for  Surry,  which  soon  ripened  into  a 
friendship  cemented  by  religious  feelings,  and  by  a  similarity  of 
tastes  and  pursuits :  and,  although  in  after  life  they  were  neces- 
sarily much  separated  by  the  duties  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions, that  friendship  was  preserved  and  increased  by  constant  • 
correspondence,  and  ever  glowed  with  undiminished  warmth  in 
the  breast  of  him,  who,  having  been  early  removed  from  this 
world,  now  awaits  a  reunion  vvith  his  friend  in  the  mansions  of 
bliss., 

The  editor  of  these  volumes  has  Mr.  Thornton's  authority  for 
aaying,  that  although  Reginald  Heber,  while  at  Neasdon,  may 
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have  been  occsi^onally  led  into  triyial  errors,  yet  was  he  per- 
fectly free  from  any  serious  faults ;  and,  amid  the  jarring  feeUogSi 
and,  in  some  instancesi  depraved  dispositions  of 'his  school-feU 
lows,  he  was  the  boy  to  whom  all  the  well-disposed  looked  with 
deference,  and  the  tendency  of  whose  example  was  to  give  a  tone 
of  rectitude  to  the  school,  and^to  command  the  approbation  even 
of  those  who  could  estimate  excellence  in  another,  though  them- 
selves incapable  of  imitating  it 

His  natural  benevolence  and  charitableness  vrere  fostered^ 
and,  as  far  as  poedble,  directed  by  his  parents.  Though  much 
disliking  cards,  he  would  occasionally,  when  at  home,  join  in  a 
round  game  with  his  young  companions,  because  it  was  the  rule 
of  lus  family  io  give  the  winnings  to  the  poor ;  and  he  was  al« 
ways  ready  to  promote  every  plan  which  was  suggested  for  such 
an  object  Of  his  own  money  he  was  so  liberd,  it  was  found 
necessary  io  sew  the  bank  notes  given  him  for  his  half-year's 
pocket-money  at  school,  within  the  lining  of  his  pockets^  that  he 
m^ht  not  give  them'  away  in  charity  on  the  road.  On  one  oc* 
canon,  before  this  precaution  had  been  taken,  he  gave  all  the 
money  he  possessed  to  a  poor  man  who  stated  that  he  was  a 
clei^Tinan,  but  that,  having  lost  his  sight,  he  lost  his  curacy,  and 
his  means  of  subsistence.  This  person  afterwards  found  his  way 
to  Malpas,  and  from  his  recognition  by  the  servant  who  had  at- 
tended Reginald  to  school,  this  act  of  beneficence  was  made 
known  to  his  parents,  for  of  his  own  deeds  he  never  boasted ; 
and,  as  was  remarked  by  the  old  servant,  who  mentioned  the  cir* 
cumstance,  **  his  left  hand  knew  not  what  his  right  hand  did.** 

Daring  the  early  patt  of  his  residence  si  Neasdon,  he  had 
been  reading  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  our 
African  travellers  had  successfully  parried  the  attack  of  a  wOd 
bull.  There  happened  to  be  grazing  in  a  field  adjoining  to  Mr. 
Bristow's  garden  a  bull  of  no  very  peaceable  disposition.  Re* 
ginald  resolved  on  making  a  similar  experiment  with  this  animal, 
and  advanced  towards  it,  holding  his  hat  before  his  face,  and  act- 
ing all  the  gesticulations  of  which  he  had  been  reading,  fully  an- 
ticipating its  instant  flight  On  the  contraiy,  the  buU  ran  furi- 
ously at  him,  and  he  only  escaped  by  jumping  over  some  rails 
into  the  garden.    In  thb  garden  was  a  pool  of  water,  divided 
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from  the  rails  by  a  narrow  gravel  walk,  into  which  the  bull,  not 
being  active  enough  to  turn  short  round  like  his  adyersary^ 
plunged,  and  after  floundering  forwards  for  some  time,  remained 
sticking  fisist  in  the  mud  with  his  head  not  many  feet  from  an  al« 
cove  on  the  opposite  side,  in  which  sat,  quietly  at  their  tea,  Mr«r 
and  Miss  Bristow,  little  expecting  such  a  visiter. 

For  the  following  account  of  Reginald's  habits  and  pursuits^ 
the  editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Thornton,  who  was  his  class-fellow 
during  the  three  years  they  were  tc^ether  at  Neasdon. 

"  Reginald  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  strong  memory  and 
a  lively  imagination,  both  of  wUch  had  been  cultivated  to  an  ex-' 
traordinary  degree  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  by  the  constant 
habit  of  employing  a  large  part  of  his  leisure  hours  ui  reading. 

"  He  was  not  remarkable  for  quickness  of  apprehensbn,  nei- 
ther was  he  defective  in  it;  but  in  this  respect  his  class-feUowft 
had  sometimes  the  credit  of  surpassing  him,  in  consequence  of 
his  fseqiienUy  suffeiing  his  mind  to  wander  to  other  subjects  than 
those  immediately  before  him. 

''  His  superiority  was  however  manifested  by  his  compositions 
in  prose  and  verse,  but  especially  the  latter.  In  his  prose  ex^* 
cises  there  was  a  maturity  of  thought  and  a  display  of  know- 
ledge greatly  beyond  his  years ;  and  hiis  verses  were  always  spi- 
rited and  original,  or  if  any  of  the  thoughts  or  expressk>ns  were 
borrowed,  they  proceeded  from  sources  little  known  to  ordinary 
readers,  and  certainly  not  to  his  school-fellows.  Bpenser  was 
always  one  of  his  favourite  authors.  With  his  Faerie  Queene* 
in  his  pocket,  he  would  sally  forth  on  a  long  solitary  walk,  whilst 
his  comrades  were  occupied  with  the  common  sports  of  school* 
boys,  in  which  he  seldom  engaged.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means 
unpopular  on  this  account.  On  the  contrary,  his  invulnerable 
temper,  his  overflowing  kindness  of  heart,  his  constant  cheerfulr 
ness,  and  his  inexhaustible  power  of  entertaining  his  companions, 
secured  to  him  the  affection  of  all,  whether  older  or  younger 
than  himself.  In  the  long  winter  evenings,  a  group  of  boys  was 
frequenUy  formed  round  him,  whilst  he  narrated  some  chi- 


*  Hiis  admintum  of  the  *<  Faerie  Queen"  he  preserved  m  his  mataxer  yean;  he 
seldom  trayelled  without  a  vdume  of  thesaizieGopy  whichhehad  atschooli  to  leadoa 
the  nad. — Editor.  i 
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fftlroufl  history,  or  repeated  ancient  ballads,  or  told  some  wild 
tale,  partly  derived  from  books,  and  partly  from  his  own  inven- 
tion.* 

*^  For  the  exact  sciences,  or  for  critical  knowledge,  Reginald 
had  no  taste.  When  asked  the  date  of  a  particular  event,  he 
could  seldom  give  it,  but  he  always  knew  who  were  alive  at  the 
time  of  its'occurrence,  by  whose  agency  it  was  brought  about, 
and  what  were  the  important  consequences  that  resulted  from  itk 
In  like  manner  the  structure  of  the  ancient  languages  was  to  hia 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  which  he  attended  to  only  as 
£u*  as  he  was  obliged  by  his  school  lessons  and  exercises. 

**  The  sense  of  the  author  was  eagerly  grasped  at  by  him,  but 
the  mere  scaffolding  of  learning  he  only  esteemed  as  the  means 
of  arriving  at  that  sense.  Fond,  however,  as  he  was  of  acquire 
ing  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  he  was  not  insensible  to  tiie  value 
of  literary  reputation ;  he  often  spoke  with  adnnration  of  thfe 
distinguished  scholars  of  past  times,  and  used  to  say,  that  wkh 
such  examples  before  him,  idleness  was  inexcusable.  Reginald 
also  felt  the  stimulus  of  emulation  in  his  daily  studies ;  but  there 
was  no  want  of  generous  feeling  when  he  happened  to  be  suru 
passed.  Generosity  was  indeed  an  eminently  conspicuous  part 
of  his  character,  not  only  as  a  boy,  but  in  every  period  and 
relation  of  after  life.  Elevated  by  his  intellectual  pursuits  and 
pleasures  above  the  ordinary  gratifications  of  school-boys,  he 
had  perhaps  the  less  difficulty  in  resigning  his  share  of  them 
whenever  a  competition  occurred.  Self-denial  in  such  matters 
seemed  not  to  cost  him  an  effort,  and  I  do  not  recollect  an  occa- 
non  on  which  that  preference  of  self,  which,  till  subdued  by 
religion,  is  so  common  to  our  nature,  was  ever  evinced  by  him. 
Still,  though  of  an  unusually  mild  and  yielding  disposition,  he 
was  capable  of  being  roused  by  oppression,  and  of  making  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  it ;  and  I  well  remember  an  instance, 
when,  though  sure  of  being  worsted  in  the  conflict  by  the  supe- 


*  Atftmncli  later  period  he,  in  a  rimiUur  manner,  attracted  his  fHendsiomid  him  to 
fiateo  to  a  rananoe  oif  hia  own  oompoaition.  "  TeU  naa  story,"  from  any  of  the  home 
cuele^  waaimmeifiately  foUowad  by  long  and  ingeniooa  hiatorioi^  which  the  Editor 
now  kmenta  were  not  committed  to  papar,  but  wan  ftvgottan  ahnoataaaooaaathay 
told. 

Vol.  L— «. 


to  THE  PROPHfiCr  or  ISHMAfit. 

rior  strength  of  bis  adversary,  he  fought  manfully,  for  the  pur* 
pose,  as  he  said,  of  teaching  his  opponent  that  tyranny  ^hould 
not  be  practised  on  him  with  impunity. 

''At  this  early  period  of  his  life,  a  reverence  for  every  thing 
sacred,  and  a  remarkable  purity  of  thought,  were  emment  points 
in  his  character. 

^  Though  many  of  his  school-fellows  were  habituiclTy  proAine 
tnd  licentious  in  their  conversation,  their  example  had  no  influ- 
ence on  him,  whilst  his  own  had  the  most  salutary  effect  on 
those  who,  but  for  him^  would  have  been  too  weak  to  resist  the 
torrent  of  vice  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed.*' 

Of  the  progress  of  Reginald's  studies,  his  letters  to  his  friend, 
who  left  the  school  some  little  time  before  his  own  removal  td 
coUq^e,  will  give  the  best  information.  His  reading  the  Bible 
was  not  interrupted  by  his  classical  pursuits.  At  the  time  of 
Buonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt,  **Tbe  Battle  of  the  Nile"  was 
the  subject  given  for  a  school  exercise  in  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged ;  and  the  following  are  some  qf  the  verses  which  be 
wrote  on  that  occasion,  and  which  he  the  following  year  design 
Dated  as  **  The  Prophecy  of  Ishmael.^ 

THE  PROPHECY  OF  ISHMAEL. 

Whbn  Buonaparte  led  his  weary  train 

Through  the  parch'd  sands  of  Egypt's  thirsty  plain ; 

Where  erst  around  the  Delta's  fertile  isle 

Flow'd  the  seven  daughters  of  the  silver  Nile, 

Now  chok'd  with  sand,  their  ancient  glory  fled, 

But  four  surviving,  mourn  their  sisters  dead ; 

Where  even  fancy's  eye  can  hardly  trace 

The  &llen  splendour  of  the  Coptic  race ; 

Where  prostrate  lies,  midst  tangled  brakes  of  thorn, 

The  harp  that  once  spontaneous  hailed  the  morn : 

Where  Sesack's  obelisk  and  Isis'  bust. 

In  mingled  ruin  moulder  into  dust ; 

Where  still  the  pyramids,  from  far  descried, 

Bemain  the  monuments  of  regal  pride : 

While  through  these  scenes  the  Gallic  squadrons  sped, 

Andmarch'd  o'er  heaps  of  valiant  Arabs  dead; 

While  yet  with  recent  victory  elate, 

Onward  they  mov'd  in  military  state ; 
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From  the  rough  rocks  that  border  Bacca's  land,  * 
A  Toice  unearthly  hailed  the  affrighted  band. 
High  on  a  hill  that  veiled  its  murky  brow 
In  clouds  and  frown'd  upon  the  plain  below, 
Still  fondly  watchful  o'er  his  children's  good, 
The  shade  of  Mecca's  mighty  founder  stood. 
Confess'd  he  stood,  known  by  his  dauntles8«air, 
His  brow,  his  fillet,  and  his  length  of  hair. 
And, "  Stay,  ye  fools,"  he  cried,  "  ye  madmen  stay, 
Nor  further  prosecute  your  vent'rous  way. 
Of  Syria's  sons  full  many  a  numerous  host 
Their  U ves  amid  my  burning  sands  have  lost ; 
There,  led  by  Persia's  tyrant,  millions  fell, 
Nor  one  surviv'd  the  dismal  tale  to  tell. 
There  first  was  check'd  the  Macedonian  mighti 
Eepuls'd  andfbaffled  in  th'  unequal  fight : 
My  sons  a  barrier  set  to  Roman  pride. 
And  many  a  legion  by  their  arrows  died; 
And  now  shall  Gaul  with  conqu'ring  armies  come  ? 
Gaul !  but  a  province  of  defeated  Rome ! 
Shall  she  expel,  though  far  renown'd  in  fight, 
The  sons  of  Ishmael  from  their  ancient  right? 
No,  no ;  firom  me,  ye  robbers,  learn  your  fate, 
Lament  and  die,  return  is  now  too  late. 
Far,  far  from  (^aul,  full  many  a  soldier  brave 
Shall,  mid  these  rocks,  unpitied  find  a  grave; 
Still,  man  by  man,  shidl  perish  all  your  power, 
And  what  the  sword  shall  spare  the  plague  devour.'' 

During  the  summer  holidays,  when  Reginald  was  about  four- 
teen, hb  mother  missed  her  "  Companion  to  the  Altar/'  and  on 
inquiry  being  made^  he  brought  it  to  her,  saying,  that  be  had  bad 
it  about  three  weeks,  and  bad  spent  many  hours  in  reading  it ; 
that  he  had  made  himself  master  of  its  contents  and  thoroughly 
understood  them,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her 
to  the  Altar  on  the  next  Sacrament  Sunday,  to  which  h'ls  bappy 
mother  consented  with  tears  of  joy  and  affection.  Who  can 
wonder  that  this  promising  child  was  tenderly  beloved  by  bis 
parents,  whose  hearts  expanded  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good  for  this,  the  choicest  of  His  boons ;  or  who  shall  esti- 
mate the  sorrows  of  her,  who  having  reared  this  treasure  from 
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infanc  J  to  manhood,  had  watched  the  bloflsoining  of  those  open- 
ing buds,  and  seen  them  bring  forth  fruits  of  heavenly  growth, 
is  left  to  weep  over  his  early  grave  !  Truly,  **  if  in  this  life  only 
we  had  hope,  then  were  we  most  miserable.*' 

•     To  John  T%omUm,  E$q. 

Neaadon^  Nov.  %  1799. 

^'Dea&  THORNTorr, 

**  Tour  account  of  your  mathematical  progress  quite  frightens 
me.  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  have  in  that  particular  been  hor- 
ridly idle,  and  have  not  done  a  nngle  question  in  decimals  since 
the  holidays ;  nay,  I  don*t  believe  I  could  find  my  book :  how* 
ever,  I  am  resolved  to  set  about  it  to-day. 

'*  In  Greek  I  go  on  in  the  old  train,  being  no.w  deep  engaged 
in  Longinus,  Prometheus  Vinct  and  the  Epistles  with  Locke's 
commentary  ;  besides  which,  I  read  the  *^  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding"  for  two  hours  every  evening  after  I  have  finish- 
ed my  exercise.  Locke,  you  know,  I  used  to  think  very  stupid ; 
but  I  have  now  quite  altered  my  opinion. 

*'  Last  Tuesday,  as  being  the  6th  of  November,  was  cele- 
brated accordingly ;  but  as  cash  was  low,  and  weather  bad,  we 
made  a  very  poor  figure ;  the  ground  about  the  fire  was  a  per- 
fect mire,  so  that  W slipped  as  he  was  running  after  S y 

and  fell  head  over  heels  into  the  bonfire,  where  he  was  very  near 
enacting  Guy  Fawkes.  Mr.  Bristow  had  company  that  evening 
who  staid  all  night,  and  had  very  near  caused  another  war,  for 
as  they  breakfasted  early,  and  had  not  been  provided  for,  they 

cat  up  all  our  rolls,  and  the  horror  which  seized  W.  R ^  on 

learning  that  he  was  to  breakfast  on  bread  and  butter,  was  little 
short  of  phrenzy.  I  had  more  to  say,  but  your  "  loves  of  the 
triangles'*  stick  so  in  my  gizzard,  that  I  must  immediately  begin 
to  hunt  for  my  "  Tutor's  Assistant."  How  long  this  whim  will 
keep  in  my  head  is  uncertain.  At  present  it  has  full  possession 
of  your  friend  and  imitator, 

*^  Reoikald  Hebek.** 
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To  John  ThanUan,  Eiq. 

#  »  #  «  # 

**  We  had  tolerably  pleasant  holidays ;  you  will  laugh  when  I 
tell  you  that  a  mUochorist  like  myself,  was  drawn  into  a  party  to 
a  bdL  They  thought,  I  believe,  to  cure  me  of  my  antipathy  to 
that  kind  of  see-saw  motion,  but  they  have  not  succeeded ;  I 
dislike  balls  as  much  as  ever. 

**  I  belieye  you  will  remember  young  Bowler  the  baker,  how 
he  used  always  to  read  in  his  cart  I  examined  his  books  some 
days  ago,  and  found  they  were  Yolney,  Voltaire,  and  Godwin. 
These  are  the  fruits  of  circulating  libraries." 

To  John  Thomlon,  Esq. 

Neakbm,  JFVb.  5M;  1800. 

^Deak  Thornton, 

**  Your  kind  letter,  which  I  received  yesterday,  though  it  re- 
lieved me  from  a  very  great  anxiety,  which  Payoud's  imperfect 
intelligence  had  caused,  gave  me  the  nncerest  concern.  I,  how« 
ever,  rejoice  most  heartily  to  find  you  are  doing  so  well,  and 
trust  that  your  recovery  will  be  as  rapid  as  your  illness  was 
severe. 

**  I  am  now  eagerly  waiting  for  my  brother  Richard's  return 
to  England,  as  on  his  advice  will  depend  the  time  of  my  g^ing 
to  college,  and  the  choice  of  my  tutor.  I  should  wish  for  Har- 
pur,  whom  you  saw  at  Portsmouth.  You,  I  conclude,  will  be 
veiy  soon  setting  off  for  Cambridge ;  I  wish  Oxford  was  the 
place  of  your  destination  instead,  since  Surtees  is  going  from 

Christ  Church,  and  the  pursuits  and  inclinations  of  W and 

C are  twrnis  aliena  a  Scavolft  studiis.    But  don't  tell  any 

body  I  think  so.  I  must,  therefore,  have  my  acquaintance  to 
make ;  but  in  thb  my  brother's  introduction  will  no  doubt  be  of 
great  use  to  me.  By  what  I  hear,  I  conceive  you  are  very  lucky 
in  having  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Dealtry  to  introduce  you  at  col- 
lege. You  will  laugh  at  me  for  talking  of  college  six  months 
before  my  time,  but  Tmdmiu  in  Latiim  is  the  prindple  thai 
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rules  us  all,  and  Mmtzs  talked  of  Italy  when  he  was  only  at 
Carthage. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Thornton, 

*^  Your  affectionate  friend.^ 

The  next  letter,  written  at  seventeen,  though  not  exempt  from 
the  prejudices  of  a  youthful  and  ardent  spirit,  nor  from  errors 
which  subsequent  experience  taught  him  to  correct,  displays  the 
bent  of  his  studies,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  his  mind  when  em- 
ployed on  the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  that  Church  of 
which  he  was  to  become  so  distinguished  an  ornament. 

To  John  Thotnton,  Esq.  . 

Netudon,  June  ^  1800. 

"Mr  Dear  Thornton, 

"  Your  letter,  which  I  received  •  yesterday,  was  an  agreeable 
answer  to  one  which  I  bad  sent  off  that  very  morning.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  your  tour  has  been  pleasant,  and,  I  trust,  pro- 
fitable. I  iiilly  agree  with  you  respecting  the  stipends  of  the 
clergy.  Were  Queen  Anne's  bounty  better  regulated,  and 
were  it  ordered  that  every  clergyman  of  above  2001.  a  year 
should,  bona  fide,  pay  the  tenth  of  his  benefices  to  that,  or  some 
other  similar  institution,  and  so  on  in  such  an  ascending  scale  to 
the  largest  preferments  as  might  be  thought  right  and  equal, 
much  of  this  evil,  and  all  its  attending  mischiefs  of  non-resi- 
dence, contempt  of  the  ministry,  &c.,  might,  I  think,  without 
inconvenience,  be  prevented.  This  it  is  thought  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Queen  Anne;  but  the  death  of  that  excellent  woman, 
(for  I  am  tory  enough  to  think  very  highly  of  her)  and  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  which  followed,  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Church  which  I  fear  there  is  no  probability  of  its 
being  able  to  get  over.  The  arbitrary  suppression  of  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies,  the  disuse  and  contempt  into  which  apostolical 
censure  and  penances  have  fallen,  and  the  number  of  chapels 
which,  though  many  of  them  are  served  by  episcopal  clergymen, 
are  yet  independent  of  their  spiritual  head,  the  bishop,  (and  con- 
sequently equally  schismatical  with  the  ephod  and  teraphim  of 
Micah,)  have,  as  you  are  no  doubt  well  aware,  stripped  the 
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Church  BO  entirely  of  power,  and  rendered  it  in  every  thing  so 
dependent,  that  it  has  no  ability  to  help  itself  in  this  or  my  other 
point.  I  sincerely  pray  that  the  Almighty  would  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  the  nursing  fathers  of  the  Church,  to  take  some  order 
for  the  comfort  of  her  ministers. 

*^  I,  however,  am  rather  apt  to  regard  the  interference  of  tem^ 
poral  authority  in  these  matters  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  rulers 
of  this  world,  have  very  seldom  shown  themsetves  friendly  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  Church.  If  we  consider  the  conduct  of  the 
government  in  the  times  of  the  reformation,  and  indeed  ever 
since,  we  shall  always  find  it  has  been  more  friendly  to  its  own 
avaricious  and  ambitious  projects,  than  to  consult  what  is  just 
and  pious.  Even  the  piety  of  an  Edward  could  not  prevent  his 
ministers  from  encreasing,  instead  of  rectifying  those  evils  of 
which  we  complain.  Besides,  I  really  do,  in  some  measure, 
doubt  whether  temporal  governors  may,  without  sacrilege,  med- 
dle, by  their,  own  single  authority,  with  tbe  revenues  of  the 
Church.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Whitgift,  ad 
we  may  infer  from  his  well  known  address  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Let  then  the  representatives  of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
of  the  empire  be  convened,  and  by  their  advice  and  with  their 
consent,  let  the  king,  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  parlia^- 
ment,  as  guardians  of  the  laws,  take  order  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. But  this  the  present  temper  of  the  times  renders,  I  fear, 
improbable.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  cry  the  Church  b  in 
danger ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  in  some  measure  better  off 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  have  very  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  God  for  what  we  enjoy ;  but  really,  when  we 
have  seen  a  bishop  refused  to  Virginia,  not  as  yet  dismembered, 
at  a  time  when  popery  had  been  established  in  Canada,  if  we 
compare  the  magnificent  temples,  nay,  even  convents  of  the  pa- 
pists in  England,  with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  ejnscopa- 
lians  in  Scotland,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  it 
wiU  scarcely  appear  that  our  government  is  aver^zeaUw  in  this 
cause. 

^  I  flunk  you  are  very  lucky  in  your  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Teignmouth ;  they  aro  such  men,  as  you  have  described  him, 
that  are  to  keep  us  from  nnking*    Dr. 1  have  heard  well 
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•poken  of  before,  but  I  g^eve  tbat,  as  you  tell  me,  he  k  neg fi* 
gent  even  of  the  mint  and  cummin  of  our  Church.  If  our  ec* 
clesiastical  ordinances  are,  in  his  opinion,  lawful,  it  is  rery  wrong 
in  him  to  disobey  his  superiors;  if  otherwise,  when  he  entered 
into  our  Church,  and  declared  his  assent  to  our  articles  and  li* 
ttti^,  he  has  committed  a  sin  which  I  fear,  in  some  measure, 
resembles  that  for  which  there  is  no  remission.  Perhaps  this  is 
going  a  little  too  far ;  but  it  is  dangerous  ground,  when  a  man 
declares  in  the  presence  of  the  Church  and  its  head,  that  he  it 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  join  a  society  whose  institutions  he 
thinks  unlawful.'Periiaps  you  may  have  been,  miranformed,  or  I 
may  hanre  m'lsunderstood  you.  I  sincerely  hope  so.  You  will, 
possibly,  think  that  I  stand  too  much  on  ceremonies  ;  but  you 
must  consider,  that  though  an  mdifferent  ceremony  in  itself  is 
nothing,  yet  when  commanded  by  lawful  authority  it  must  be 
dbeyed. 

^  As  to  those  who,  being  prevented  by  the  fear  of  poverty 
from  entering  into  orders,  set  up  a  high  place  of  their  own, 
I  think  we  have  no  great  loss  of  them  in  the  Church.  *  How 
can  a  man  preach,'  says  the  apostle,  meaning,  I  suppose,  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  minister,  '  unless  he  be  sent  V  But 
how  can  he  prove  his  mission,  even  to  himself,  unless  it  be  con- 
firmed either  by  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  Church,  or  by 
miracles  I  Even  our  Saviour  did  not  take  upon  Himself  his 
i^ce  till  such  time  as  God  vbibly  and  manifestly,  by  a  miracu- 
lotts  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  set  Him  apart  for  this  work. 
*  This  honour  no  man  taketh  to  himself.'  As  for  those  poor 
wretches  whom  the  oratory  of  men  seduces  inio  schbm,  I  wish 
they  understood  the  excellent  distinction  you  made  bj^tweea 
prayer  and  preaching  when  I  was  last  in  your  company ;  which 
sentiment  of  yours  corresponded  entirely  in  substance,  and 
almost  in  words,  with  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  fifth  bodk  of  my 
favourite  *  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.'  This  would  teach  them  not 
to  shun  our  Church  for  the  fruits  of  its  minbters,  who,  however, 
if  they  preach  unsoundly,  or  if  they  are  entirely  insufficient, 
should  be  complamed  of  to  their  governors ;  though  in  thb  case 
we  shall  do  well  to  ccmsider  that  the  treasures  of  God  are  some- 
tioiet  meloied  in  earthen  veoels.    I  must  qiologin  for  die 
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length  of  my  letter,  and  also  observe  that  I  am  aware  there  are 
many  things  in  it  which  the  world  would  condemn.'* 

To  John  Thfnmtonf  Esq. 

Bbdnet  Ball,  Augtui  95,  ISQO^ 

"  Mr  Dear  Thorntoi^ 

*^  Your  last  letter  was  full  of  the  worst  news  you  could  havo 
sent  me.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness ;  pray  writo 
to  me  soon  to  tell  me  how  you  go  on  ;  but  if  you  are  ill  don't 
hurry  yourael^  but  make  your  servant  send  me  a  line,  which 
will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me,  let  it  be  written  by  whom  it  may» 
provided  it  brings  favourable  intelligence. 

*^  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  edgmg  still  farther  off  from  my 
haunts ;  but,  however,  what  are  fifty  or  one  hundred  nules  to 
two  lads  with  affectionate  hearts  and  hardy  outsides  1  Cam^ 
bridge  and  Oxford  have,  as  I  believe,  a  mail  running  between 
them,  so  that  at  College  we  are  only  a  few  hours'  drive  asun- 
der. Why  did  you  ask  me  if  I  was  at  Tunbridge  t  You  might 
as  well  suppose  I  was  at  Botany  Bay,  or  Terra  de  Jeso.  Tun^ 
bridge,  I  should  conceive,  would,  in  the  present,  or  rather  late 
hot  weather,  be  the  death  of  any  thing  but  a  salamander,  a 
cockney,  or  a  fine  lady.  Quid  Jbrnice  faeiamf  Cardiri  «iem#* 
Vale  Royal  Abbey,  or  as  it  is  generally,  or  at  least  frequently 
cjiUed,  the  Vale  Boyal  of  Cheshire,  is  the  seat  of  our  relatioa^ 
Mr.  ChoImondeley,.wbich  name  not  being  over  classical,  I  was 
ob%ed  to  speak  elliptically*  I  have  been  a  little  interrupted  in 
my  Greek  by  two  things  ;  first,  the  examining  of  a  large  chest 
full  of  old  family  writings,  whieh  I  have  almost  got  through ; 
and,  secondly,  I  have  commenced  a  diligent  reperusal  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  I  trust  I  shall,  Deo  Juvanl^  finish  before 
I  go  to  Oxford.  In  the  course  of  last  week  I  read  as  fiir 
as  Ruth.  Excuse  the  irregularity  of  this  style  and  chantoter  of 
mine,  fi>r  the  illness  which  you  foretell  to  yourself  sticks  in  my 
throat,  and  confuses  a  head  which  is  never  one  of  the  clearest.'^ 

To  John  nmiiany  Esq. 

NeoBdon,  Augvii,  1600. 

*^  Tott  wSI  tfiiiik  me  very  impatient  when  I  again  write  to  you ; 
V©L.  L— 8 
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bat  you  must  connder,  that  as  I  have  less  to  do  or  think  at  thso 
yclu  have,  (though  I  fag  as  hard  as  Bristow's  time  viU  allow,) 
I  am  the  more  eager  to  hear  from  you.  What  is  the  common 
opinion  in  your  neighbourhood  on  the  subject  of  the  harvest  % 
It  is  a  point  which  so  much  concerns  the  whole  empire,  I  may 
say  all  Europe,  that  I  have  been  very  %nxious  in  inquiring  every 
where  about  it,  and  general  reports  are,  I  think,  not  unfavour- 
able ;  though  as  the  haryest  will  undoubtedly  be  a  kte  one,  the 
distress  for  a  month  or  two  longer  will,  I  fear,  be  terrible.  It 
was  a  shocking  consideration,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving when  in  Yorkshire,  that  the  number  of  robberies  was 
very  great,  no  less  than  three  taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harro^te  during  my  stay  there,  and  that  food  alone  was 
stolen.  For  instance,  an  inn  there  was  broken  open,  but  aB 
that  was  taken  was  a  joint  or  two  of  meat.  That  want  must 
surely  be  dreadful,  which  would  brave  the  gallows  to  obtain  a 
single  meal.  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you,  though  die  present 
scene  of  politics  has  furly  succeeded  in  rousing  me  from  my 
former  inattention,  and  I  am  as  eager  after  a  newspaper  as 
'  e'er  a  politician  of  them  all.' 

*^  If  you  could  give  me  a  few  instructions  for  my  conduct 
at  first  going  to  College,  I  should  thank  you;  for  though  I 
am  well  provided  both  with  an  introducer  and  adviser  in  my 
brother,  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  too  on  the  subject .  .  . 
I  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  building  which  I  passed  coming  from 
the  north,  which  will  interest  you  as  much  as  it  did  me;  I  could 
almost  have  pulled  off  my  hat  as  we  drove  by.  It  is  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  house  as  it  appears  from  the  north  road.  Though  I 
have  heard  it  taken  notice  of,  I  never  saw  any  print  or  drawing 
of  it.  You  may  perhaps  think  it  worth  while  to  improve  upon 
my  sketch,  which,  though  from  memory,  is,  I  believe,  accurate, 
and  draw  it  yourself  on  a  large  scale,  as  I  hope  you  have  not 
entirely  neglected  an  art  which  you  used  to  make  a  figura 
in  here." 

To  John  ThomUm,  Eiq. 

Bbdnet  Aff,  Sepi.  19, 1800. 

**  Tou  ask  me  what  is^my  plan  of  operations  in  my  studies.  I 
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RID  afraid  that  I  have  of  late  a  good  deal  relaxed  from  my  former 
diligence,  and  my  advances  in  Homer  and  algebra  are  not  equal 
to  what  I  hoped.  I  hare,  however,  not  totally  neglected  these ; 
and  1  have  got  on  fast  in  Guicciardini  and  Machiavel,  and  at  my 
spare  hours  have  read  one  half  of  Knolles'  History  of  the  Turks, 
which  you  know  Johnson  highly,  and  I  think  deservedly,  com- 
mends.  I,  for  my  own  part,  have  never  met  with  a  greater 
mass  of  information,  or,  considering  the  time  when  it  was  writ- 
ten, a  more  pleasing  style.  If  ever  you  should  meet  with  it,  if 
you  are  not  daunted  with  a  thick  folio,  closely  printed,  you  can 
scarcely  find  a  more  agreeable  companion  for.  those  hours  in 
which  you  are  not  employed  in  other  ways.  You  will  laugh  at 
me  for  studying  Machiavel,  but  I  read  him  principally  for  the 
sake  of  lus  style ;  though  I  frankly  own  I  think  much  better  of 
him  than  the  generality  of  the  world  (who  probably  have  neyer 
read  him)  profess  to  do. 

I  am  to  be  entered  at  Brazen  Nose  about  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  am  to  reside  immediately,  though  entrance  keeps  a 
term,  since  I  do  not  want  to  waste  my  time  any  longer.  I  am 
to  have  a  private  tutor,  which  I  am  very  glad  of.  It  is,' I  believe, 
principally  a  contrivance  to  keep  me  out  of  drinking  parties^ 
and  to  give  me  the  advantage  of  reading  to  another  person  in- 
stead of  to  myself.  Your  observation  on  the  subject  of  mathe- 
matics recalled  to  my  mind  what  I  once  said  to  you  at  Neasdon, 
and  in  which  you  agreed  with  me,  that,  since  perfection  was  not 
to  be  expected,  how  fortunate  it  was  that,  of  the  two  greatest 
universities  in  the  world,  the  one  should  have  applied  its  princi- 
pal powers  to  those  sciences  which  iEschylus  calls  «^i«7«#f, 
and  the  other  should  have  followed  the  no  less  necessary  or 
splendid  pursuits  of  the  civil  law,  lospc,  theology,  and  the  clas- 
sics. I  assure  you,  however,  I  intend  to  pursue  mathematics 
with  diligence.  Though  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  even 
a  Pisgah  view  of  the  lands  of  Mathesis,  yet  the  fruits  which  you 
have  reaped  there  are  sufficient  to  stknulate  me  to  the  conquest 
Te  Dure,  Cm$ar. 

*^  I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Your  obliged  and  affectionate, 

*^  Regihald  Hkbeb." 
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To  John  Thornton,  Etq. 

«  .  .  «  ^  1  am  well  pleased  to  find,  by  your  Hist.  Eccl.  Wei* 
leii8»  these  young  clergjrmen  so  well  cleared*  Yott  may  remem* 
ber  what  my  opinion  has  always  been  respecting  extempore 
preaching ;  that  it  is,  in  particular  caseSi  not  dnly  a  legal,  but 
even  a  laudable  practice :  and  you  have  clearly,  I  think,  .made 

eut  that  Dr«  P ^'s  is  6ne  of  those  cases.     The  interests  of 

the  majority  ought  certainly  to  be  preferred*  However,  in  a 
matter  of  such  infinite  importance,  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished 
Ihat  the  bigotted  minority  were  by  some  means  or  other  'pulled 
t>ut  of  the  fire.'  If  the  entreaties  of  the  Church  will  not  avail, 
might  not  its  censures  be  tried  1  This,  you  will  say,  is  high 
Church  doctrine,  and  I  will  acknowledge  it  is  not  very  conform* 
tble  to  iiie  tenets  of  philosophy,  but,  I  hope,  not  altogether  ref> 
pug^nt  to  Christianity. 

**  Have  you  been  much  out  a  hunting  lately  1  D.  seemed  to 
fhink,  I  remember,  that  Nimrod  was  a  mere  type  of  you,  and 
used  to  shake  his  wise  head  when  you  talked  of  a  leap.  He  had 
once  a  lonf  conversation  on  the  subject  with  me,  and  said  hunt* 
iBg  encottraged  vice.  I  had  recourse  to  mythology,  and  told 
him  the  diaste  Hippolytus  was  a  hunter,  which  satisfied  him* 
My  reason  for  asking  you  if  you  are  keen  alter  it  now,  is  because 
I  conclude  you  read  the  less  the  more  you  hunt,  so  that  I  may 
have  more  chance  of  overtaking  you  in  mathematics.  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  employed  in  reading  the  dusty  volumes  of  the 
old  p<demic  writers,  which,  with  my  Italian,  leave  me  not  much 
time  for  mathematicsw  My  progress  in  algebra,  though  I  do 
sometimes  ptay  at  it,  has  been  exceedingly  trifling.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  it 

''I  was  much  entertained  with  the  battle  of  the  Cloisters . . . ; 
your  retreat  was  certainly  font  U  fait  H  propos.  Your  courage 
and  conduct  in  this  holy  war,  may  set  you  on  the  same  shelf  with 
Roland,  Astolfo,  or  even  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  last  of 
whom,  since  he  conquered  an  ancestor  of  mine,  (Colebrand,) 
must  neeessarUy  have  been  a  wonderful  hera" 
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To  John  ThomUm,  E$q. 

MaipoM,  OeUAer,  i80a 

^  I  still  reioatn  here  though  term  is  begun^  and  I  shall  not,  I 
think,  go  to  Oxford  before  the  end  of  the  month.  My  brother 
is  so  kind  as  to  promise,  if  possible,  to  meet  me  there.  Thii 
will  of  CDiurse  be  much  more  agreeable,  though  I  have  already 
been  introduced  to  many  Brazen  Nose  men.  The  college  is  so 
superabundantly  full  diat  rooms  are  no  where  to  be  procured. 
I  am  much  amused  with  the  preparations  I  see  making  for  fur- 
nishing me  with  household  stuff,  such  as  table-cloths,  sheets,  &c. 
&c. ;  it  is  surely  a  luxurious  age  when  a  boy  of  seventeen  re* 
qiures  so  much  fuss  to  fit  him  out.  I  have  been  a  much  gayer 
fellow  than  usual  of  late,  having  been  at  a  race,  and  also  at, 
what  I  never  saw  before,  a  masquerade.  This  catalogue  of 
jaunts,  though  not  much  perhaps  for  a  girl,  has  been  a  great 
deal  for  rae,  and  has  indeed  quite  satisfied  me.  If  these  things 
are  so  Iitfle  mteresting  even  while  they  have  the  charm  of  no* 
velty,  I  think  I  shall  care  very  litde  indeed  for  them  when  that 
is  worn  off.  The  masquerade  was  not  so  entertaining  as  I 
expected.  There  certainly  were  some  characters  well  kept  up, 
but  the  most  part  behaved  exacdy  as  if  they  were  barefaced.  It 
was  given  by  Sir  W.  Williams  Wynn,  and  though  certainly  much 
ioferiGr  in  splendour  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley's  ball,  was  very  well 
conducted.  Sat  de  nugis^  ad  seria  rtnerto.  My  studies  go  on 
as  usual.  Machiavel  1  rather  admire  more  than  at  first.  My 
Greek  studies  will  be  soon,  I  fear,  gravelkdy  if  I  continue  at 
home.  My  brother  particularly  recommends  me  to  attend  the 
public  lectures  on  astronomy  and  mathematics  at  Oxford,  as  he 
says,  they  are  at  present  very  clever. 

''  We  have  some  tumults  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  Stafford* 
shire  the  mob  proceeded  to  domiciliary  visits  with  halters  and 
agreements,  forcing  the  farmers  to  the  alternative.  All  is  how- 
ever quiet  at  present" 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Chfard,  Nov.  11,  t80a 

"  I  have  had  so  few  letters  from  my  friends  at  Neasdon,  that 
I  can  give  you  no  news  of  them. ...  I  have  advised  them  to  ab- 
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stiun  from  die  celebration  of  the  5tli  of  NoFetnber,  and  again 
pressed  die  Rumford  soup  plan,  which  I  wished  to  bring  about 
hst  year ;  how  they  have  determined  I  know  not . .  . 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  settled  to  your  mind  at  Cam- 
bridge. My  experience  of  Oxford  has  been  so  short,  that  I  am 
no  very  competent  judge ;  but  the  litde  I  have  seen  of  it  is  cer- 
tainly what  would  give  me  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Oxford 
in  general,  and  Brazen  Nose  in  particuhir.  I  have  got  through 
all  the  fonnalides  of  examination,  matriculation,  and  all  other 
— ations  that  are  necessary.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  being 
able,  for  the  present,  to  borrow  very  decent  rooms,  and  have 
hopes  of  still  better  for  my  own  next  term.  As  to  the  plan  of 
my  studies  I  really  know  as  yet  nothing  about  the  matter :  that 
is  to  be  settled  to-morrow.  My  father  and  mother  came  up  with 
me  here,  and  go  away  to-morrow.  I  was  in  {^reat  hopes  that 
my  brother  would  have  been  able  to  meet  me,  and  still  expect 
him  daily.  My  acquaintances  lie  quite  differently  from  yours. 
i,  indeed,  know  several  of  the  fellows,  the  senior  proctor,  the 
bbhop,'*  &c.  but  they  are  great  men  and  not  given  to  associate 
with  freshmen  and  commoners ;  so  that  I  believe  my  acquaint- 
ance widi  them  will  be  only  bows.  Mr.  Hugh  Cholmondeleyf 
indeed  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  has  taken  much  trouble 
in  getting  me  setded  in  my  rooms,  as  my  tutor  is  out  of  the  way. 
To  him  I  owe  my  introduction  to  the  few  acquaintance  I  have, 
who  are  mostly  Cheshire  men.  The  bishop  cautioned  me  very 
strongly  against  too  numerous  an  acquaintance ;  it  is  a  thing  I 
certainly  would  not  court.  I  am  almost  entirely  without  bodis; 
my  own  are  as  yet  at  Neasdon.  Mr.  Cholmondeley  has,  how- 
ever, very  good  naturedly  offered  to  lend  me  any  thing  I  want, 
that  he  has  got  in  an  exceOent  library. ...  I  have  been  just  this 
instant  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  my 
brother  Richard.  He  only  staid  an  instant  and  set  off  to  the 
King's  Arm%  to  my  father  and  mother.  I  would  fain  have  gone 
with  lum ;  bat  it  is  past  nine  and  the  gates  are  shut*' 


*  Dr.  Wilfiim  Omvety  Bishop  of  Chester,  Principal  of  Brazen  Noee.— Et>. 
t  Subeequently  Dean  of  Cheetec.— Ed. 
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Reginald  Heber  was  entered  in  NoFember,  1800,  at  Brazen 
Nose  College,  Oxford,  of  which  bis  father  had  been,  his  elder 
brother  was  then,  and  his  younger  brother  afterwards  became  a 
fellow.  As  his  education  had  been  private,  he  came  to  the  uni- 
yersity  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  an  entirely  new  ac- 
quaintance to  form ;  his  abilities  were  known  only  to  a  few,  but 
his  talents  for  conversation  and  literature  soon  introduced  him 
to  a  circle  so  laige  as  to  endanger  the  future  career  of  a  man  of 
meaner  aspirations,  or  who  had  a  less  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. .  He  never  allowed  his  hours  of  study  to  be  abridged  tby 
his  evening  parties,  but  would  often  tie  a  wet  cloth  round  his 
head  to  keep  ofif  the  approach  of  sleep.  In  his  first  year  at  col- 
lege he  gained  the  university  prize  for  Latin  verse,  by  his 
**  Carmen  Sectdarey^  a  poem  on  the  commencement  of  the  new 
century,  which  gave  that  bright  promise  of  success  which  his 
future  academical  career  so  well  fulfilled.  The  extracts  which 
follow  are  from  letters  written  during  the  early  part  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Oxford. 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Oxford,  Jan.  15^  180T, 

*'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  your 
kind  invitation  to  Cambridge,  and  I  could  wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  accept  it.  I  have,  however,  been  so  completely  en- 
gaged, and  shall  continue  to  be  so,  that  an  absence,  however 
short,  from  college,  will  be  attended  with  considerable  diflScuky 
and  inconvenience.  Our  meeting  must  then  be  deferred  till  after 
this  term,  when  I  hope  we  shall  both  of  us  be  in  town. 

*'  I  write  under  the  bondage  of  a  very  severe  cold,  which  I 
caught  by  getting  out  of  bed  at  four  in  the  mommg,  to  see  the 
celebration  of  the  famous  All  Souls*  mallard  feast.  All  Souls  is 
oB  the  opposite  ode  of  Ratcliffe  square  to  Brazen  Nose,  so  that 
their  battlements  are  in  some  degree  commi^ded  by  my  garret 
I  bad  thus  a  full  view  of  the  Lord  MaUard  and  about  forty  fel- 
lows, in  a  kind  of  procession  on  the  library  roof,  with  immense 
%hted  torches,  which  had  a  singular  effect.  I  know  not  if  their 
oigies  were  overlooked  by  any  uninitiated  eyea  except  my  own ; 
bat  I  am  sure  that  all  who  had  the  gift  of  hearings  withfai  half  a 
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mile,  must  have  been  awakened  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
thundered  then*  chorus,  ^  O  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward.'  I 
know  not  whether  you  have  any  similar  strange  customs  in  Cam- 
bridge, so  that,  perhaps,  such  ceremonies  as  the  All  Souls'  mal- 
lard, the  Queen's  Boar's  head,  &c.  will  strike  you  as  more  ab- 
surd than  they  do  an  Oxford  man ;  but  I  own  1  am  of  opinion  that 
these  remnants  of  Gothicism,  tend  very  much  to  keep  us  in  a 
sound  consistent  track ;  and  that  one  cause  of  the  declension  of 
the  foreign  universities,  was  their  compliance,  in  such  points  as 
these,  with  the  variation  of  manners. 

**  I  have  got  into  a  habit  of  tolerably  early  rising,  which  I  in- 
tend to  adhere  to ;  the  plan  is  that  another  man,  who  has  been 
my  companion  in  the  course  of  mathematics  which  I  have  gone 
through,  has  agreed  to  read  with  me  every  morning  from  six  tiU 
chapel,  by  which  scheme  we  gain  two  hours  of  the  best  part  of 
the  whole  day.  This  system  must,  however,  be  altered  when 
chapel  begins  ot  six,  whidi  it  does  in  summer.  I  do  not  find 
**  Euclid  de  novo**  so  irksome  as  your  friend  used  to  think. 
Thpugh  mathematics  will  never  be  the  great  rallying  point  of  my 
studies,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  and  that 
philosophy  which  depends  on  them.  My  class-fellow  is  agreea- 
ble and  remarkably  clever ;  though  only  sixteen,  his  acquire- 
ments and  understanding  are  inferior  to  few  in  the  college.  He 
is  at  present  a  kind  of  tutor  to  a  man  at  lec^st  five  years  his  se- 
nior. 8ome  traits  in  his  manner  and  charaqter  have,  I  sometimes 
fancy,  to  imperfect  resemblance  to  you ;  and,  while  they  make 
sue  still  fonder  of  him,  serve  to  put  me  in  mind  of  the  only  cause 
I  have  to  regret  that  there  are  two  separate  universities  in  Eng-^ 
land. 

**  T^m  commences  next  Saturday,  or  at  least  the  men  come 
up  then,  as,  strictly  speaking,  it  began  yesterday." 

To  John  JTunjUon,  Esq. 

Otffifrd,  180L 

**  Notwithstanding  die  miseries  of  fellowships  on  which  you 
descant,  I  should  libs  very  well  to  have  one.  I  cannot,  uideed^ 
conceive  how  mn  excellent  society,  good  rooms,  and  the  finest 
wtuntkm  far  stady  in  the  world,  can  have  thatcfiect  in  benumb- 
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iDg  the  faculties  which  you  ascribe  to  it.  There  wQl,  no  doub^ 
be  many  illiberal  men  in  these  sort  of  societies ;  but  I  fear  those 
men  would  have  been  still  less  gentlemen  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, had  it  not  been  for  the  advantages  of  a  college  society.  I 
was  much  entertained,  my  dear  friend,  with  the  account  you 
gave  of  time  passiilg  away  at  Cambridge.  ^  The  beef  of  yester- 
day is  succeeded  by  the  mutton  of  to-day,'  are  your  words  when 
you  show  me  the  manner  in  which  the  Cantabs  pass  their  time. 
You,  indeed,  who  are  clothed  in  purple  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day  at  the  fellows*  table,  would  have  more  reason  to  reckon 
by  meals  than  I  should ;  for  the  dinners  we  get  here,  at  least 
the  commoners,  (for  the  gentlemen  commoners  have  a  table  to 
themselves,  and  fare  very  well,)  are  the  most  beastly  things  that 
ever  graced  the  table  of  a  poor-house  or  house  of  correction.  I 
write  this  letter  in  a  very  ill  humour  at  some  circumstances  I 
happen  to  be  engaged  in,  which  are  as  follows  : — It  is  thought 
expedient  that,  as  I  principally  feel  myself  deficient  in  mathema- 
tics, I  should  stay  in  Oxford  during  this  next  vacation,  in  order 
to  go  through  a  course  of  lectures  with  the  mathematical  pro- 
fessor. This  is  certainly  very  much  for  a  man's  interest,  but  it 
will  be  very  dull,  I  fear,  as  few  Brazen  Nose  men  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  will  stay.  If  you  could  contrive  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  this  vacation  at  once  to  see  Oxford,  and  make  an  old 
school-fellow  perfectly  happy  by  your  company  for  a  day  or  two, 
I  need  not  say  how  glad  1  should  be.  If  you  conveniently  can, 
pray  do  come.     *  Per  hoc  inane  purpurea  decus  preccr.^ 

*^  I  have  fagged  pretty  hard  since  I  have  been  here,  on  a  per- 
fectly different  plan,  however,  from  my  Neasdon  studies.  I  was 
very  closely  engaged  last  week  with  a  copy  of  verses,  as  you 
will  believe,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  literally  had  no  time  to  shave, 
insomuch  that  my  beard  was  as  long  and  hoary  as  that  of  his 
majesty  the  erl  king.  I  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  my  verseSi 
and  had  to  read  them  in  hall ;  the  most  nervous  ceremony  I  ever 
went  through. 

**  I  agree  with  you  on  the  subject  of  that  fabled  academical 
leisure.  We  are,  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  the  economy  of 
time,  perfect  Cartesians ;  we  admit  of  no  vacuum.   I  have  been. 

Vol.  I;- 
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throagh  my  Cheshire  connexions  and  the  long  residence  of  my 
brother,  introduced  to  a  g^eat  many  people  ;  and  this  has,  of 
course,  produced  very  numerous  parties,  but  I  assure  you,  I 
shall  preserve  my  character  for  sobriety :  no  man  b  obliged  to 
drink  more  than  he  pleases,  nor  have  I  seen  any  of  that  spirit  of 
playing  tricks  on  freshmen  which  we  are  told  were  usual  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  at  the  universities. 

"  Vale— si  possis,  venL 

<<  You  seem  not  much  to  like  the  concerts  at  Cambridge.  I 
very  much  approve  of  ours  here,  both  as  it  is  a  rational  scholar- 
like amusement,  and  as  it  affords  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  from  the 
bottle." 

On  the  back  of  one  of  Reginald  Heber's  early  college  exer- 
cises is  written  the  following  fragment  on  alchemy. 


So  fares  the  sage,  whose  mystic  labours  try 
The  thoniy  paths  of  faded  alchemy. 
Time,  toil,  and  prayer,  to  aid  the  work  conspire, 
And  the  keen  jaws  of  dross-devouring  fire. 
In  one  dim  pile  discordant  embers  blaze. 
And  Btars  of  adverse  influence  join  their  rays; 
Till  every  rite  performed,  and  labour  sped, 
When  the  clear  furnace  dawns  with  sacred  red, 
From  forth  the  genial  warmth  and  teeming  mould, 
The  bright-winged  radiance  bursts  of  infant  gold. 

In  one  of  the  vacations  he  wrote  the  following  imitation  of  a 
song,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Robert,  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy, during  his  confinement  in  Cardiff  Castle,  addressed  to  an 
oak  which  grew  in  an  ancient  encampment  within  sight  of  his 
windows. 

Oak,  that  stately  and  alone 
On  the  war-worn  mound  hast  grown, 
The  blood  of  man  thy  sapling  fed, 
And  dyed  thy  tender  root  in  red ; 
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Woe  to  the  feast  where  foes  combine, 
Woe  to  the  strife  of  words  and  wine ! 

Oak,  thou  hast  sprung  for  many  a  year, 

'Mid  whisp'ring  rye-grass  tall  and  sear. 

The  coarse  rank  herb^  which  seems  to  show 

That  bones  mibless'd  are  laid  below ; 
Woe  to  the  sword  that  hates  its  sheath. 
Woe  to  th'  unholy  trade  of  death ! 

Oak,  from  the  mountain's  airy  brow 

Thou  view'st  the  subject  woods  below. 

And  merchants  hail  the  well-known  tree. 

Returning  o'er  the  Severn  sea. 
Woe,  woe  to  him  whose  birth  is  high. 
For  peril  waits  on  royalty ! 

Now  storms  have  bent  thee  to  the  ground. 

And  envious  iry  clips  thee  round ; 

And  shepherd  hinds  in  wanton  play 

Have  stripped  thy  needful  bark  away ; 
Woe  to  the  man  whose  foes  are  strong, 
Thrice  woe  to  him  who  lives  too  long  \ 


To  John  ThamUmy  Esq. 

Osfard,  1803. 

^  Mt  Dear  Friekd, 

**  I  believe  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  the  causes  that  pre- 
Tented  me  from  answering  your's  immediately.  I  was  at  that 
time  in  all  the  perplexity  of  forming  a  plan  for  a  long  poem,  and 
turning  oyer  the  bad  Latin  and  tedious  descriptions  of  Reland 
and  Cotoricus.  In  the  middle  of  this  pursuit,  I  was  interrupted 
by  a  very  severe  attack  of  the  influenza,  which,  though  it  per- 
haps tended  greatly  to  keeping  your  letter  in  my  thoughts,  inca- 
pacitated me  from  writing  at  aD,  as  I  could  seldom  bear  to  sit 
np^  mj  head  and  body  ached  so  much.  After  my  recovery  the 
time  was  so  short,  and  the  business  so  pressing,  that  you  will 
sot  wonder  that  1  postponed  writing  to  you,  among  the  rest  of 
the  pleasures  which  I  gave  up,  till  I  should  have  completed  the 
copy.  This  was  accordingly  given  in  on  Monday  night  I 
know  not  whether  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  it  is  a  sort  of  prize 
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eztraonSnary  for  English  verses, — the  subject^  Palestine.  I  was 
not  aware  till  yesterday  that  the  same  subject  had  been  some 
time  since  given  for  the  Seatonian  prize.  I  think  it  on  the  whole 
a  fine  one,  as  it  will  admit  of  much  fancy  and  many  i^ublime 
ideas.  1  know  not  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  made  exclu- 
sively sacred  or  not.  Many  men  whom  I  have  talked  with, 
seem  inclined  to  have  made  it  so ;  but  I  have  an  utter  dislike  to 
clothing  sacred  subjects  in  verse,  unless  it  be  done  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  Scriptural  language,  and  introduced  with  great  deli- 
cacy. I  could  not  refrain,  however,  from  mentioning  and  rather 
enlarging  on  the  Messiah  and  the  last  triumphs  of  Judea.  The 
historical  facts  of  Scripture,  I,  of  course,  made  great  use  of,  as 
well  as  of  the  crusades,  siege  of  Acre,  and  other  pieces  of  mo- 
dem story.  My  brother,  my  tutor,*  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  the 
author  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  whom  I  have  no  doubt  you 
know  by  name,  if  not  personally,  give  me  strong  hopes,  and  I 
am,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hope,  pretty  well  prepared  for  a  disap- 
pointment. Whether  the  event  be  favourable  or  otherwise,  I 
shall  know  in  about  ten  days,  and  will  not  fail  to  communicate 
my  victory  or  defeat. 

*M  am  so  much  agitated  about  the  news  of  war,  that  1  can- 
not help,  contrary  to  my  general  practice,  adverting  to  politics, 
and  congratulating  you  on  the  hopes  that,  as  good  springs  out 
of  evil,  this  public  confusion  may  terminate  by  cashiering  our 
present  ministry.'' 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1803  that  Reginald  Heber  wrote 
**  Palestine."  In  the  course  of  its  composition.  Sir  Walter 
Bcott  happened  to  breakfast  with  him  one  morning,  together 
with  his  brother  and  one  or  two  friends,  previous  to  their  joining 
a  party  of  pleasure  to  Blenheim.  ^*  Palestine"  became  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  and  the  poem  was  produced  and  read.  Sir 
Walter,  to  whom  the  editor  is  indebted  for  the  anecdote,  said, 
**  You  have  omitted  one  striking  circumstance  in  your  account 
of  the  building  of  the  temple,  that  no  tools  were  used  in  its 
erection."  Reginald  retired  from  the  breakfast  table  to  a  comer 
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of  the  room,  and  before  the  party  separated,  produced  tke  beau^ 
tiful  lines  which  now  form  a  part  of  the  poem,*  and  whiqh  were 
at  a  subsequent  period,  and  alas  I  on  a  far  different  occasion, 
quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Edward  Grey,  as  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  trusted  the  Church  of  Aaa  would  arise,  and  in 
which  the  Mend  he  then  mourned,  was  so  admirably  qualified  to 
foster  its  growth,  f  On  mounting  the  rostrum  to  recite  his  poem, 
Reginald  Heber  was  struck  by  seeing  two  young  ladies,  of 
Jewish  extraction,  sitting  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  theatre. 
The  recollection  of  some  lines  which  reflect  severely  on  their 
nation  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  spare  their 
feelings  by  softening  the  passage  which  he  feared  would  give 
them  pain,  as  he  proceeded ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  communi- 
cate tlus  intention  to  his  brother,  who  was  sitting  behind  him  as 
prompter,  and  who,  on  the  attempt  being  made,  immediately 
checked  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  recite  the  lines  as  they 
were  originally  written. 

The  success  which  attended  this  prize  poem  has  been  unpar- 
alleled in  its  class;  universally  read  at  the  time,  by  many  com- 
mitted to  memory,  it  has  retained  its  place  among  the  higher 
poetical  compositions  of  the  age ;  and  has  since  been  still  Airther 
immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Dr.  Crotch,  musical  professor  in 
Oxford. :(  The  effect  which  its  recitation  in  the  theatre  pro- 
duced was  affectingly  commemorated  by  Sir  Charles  £.  Grey, 
in  the  speech  ahready  referred  to,  and  is  thus  recorded  by  an 
eloquent  contemporary,  writing  at  the  interval  of  twenty-four 
years.  § 

'^  None  who  heard  Reginald  Heber  recite  his  ^  Palestine'  in 
that  magnificent  theatre,  will  ever  forget  his  appearance — so  in- 
teresting and  impressive.     It  was  known  that  his  old  father  was 


*  Ko  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rnng^ 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fiibric  sprang. 
Majestic  silence  1 
t  Vide  Appeni£x,  for  Sir  C.  £.  Grey's  iqpeech  at  Calcutta, 
t  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Welch  by  Dr.  Owen  Pugh ;  who  had,  pren* 
onaly,  tianalated  the  Paisdiae  Lost  into  the  same  langiiage. 
f  BfaKkwood's  Edinbozgh  MBgwne  fiir  Kovwibv,  1^. 
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«tM*^wtefe  nttiiM^  among  the  crowded  audience,  when  his  uni^ 
\v(^lt>  atfaxured  son  ascended  the  rostrum ;  and  we  have  heard 
ib^t  the  sudden  thunder  of  applause  which  then  arose  so  shook 
Km  tnune,  weak  and  wasted  by  long  illness,  that  he  never  reco- 
vered it,  and  may  be  said  to  have  died  of  the  joy  dearest  to  a 
parent's  heart*  Reginald  Heber's  recitation,  like  tliat  of  all 
poets  whom  we  have  heard  recite,  was  altogether  untrammelled 

^  There  is  no  truth  in  this  stoxy ;  but  an  error  cannot  be  regretted  which  haa 
pten  occasion  to  the  following  lines,  by  Miss  Jermyn,  published  in  one  of  the  An- 
nuals for  1829. 

ON  THE  RECITATION  OP  PALESTINE. 

HushM  was  the  busy  hum ;  nor  voice  nor  sound 
Through  the  vast  concourse,  mark'd  the  moment  near^ 

A  deep  and  holy  silence  breath'd  around, 
And  mute  attention  fix'd  the  list'ning  ear : 

When  from  the  rostrum  burst  the  hallowed  strain^ 

And  Heber,  kindling  with  poetic  fire, 
Stood  *mid  the  gazing  and  expectant  train, 

And  woke  to  eloquence  his  sacred  lyre. 

The  youthful  student,  with  emphatic  tone, 

(His  k>fly  subject  on  his  mind  impress'd,) 
With  grace  and  energy  unrivall'd  shone. 

And  rous*d  devotion  in  each  thoughtless  breast. 

He  sang  of  Palestine — that  holy  land, 

Where  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  warrior  brave^ 
The  cross  in  triumph  planting  on  its  strand, 

Beneath  its  banners  sought  a  glorious  grave. 

He  sang  of  Calvary,  of  his  Saviour  sang. 

Of  the  rich  mercies  of  redeeming  love ; 
When  through  the  crowd  spontaneous  plaudits  rang, 

Breathing  a  foretaste  of  rewards  above. 

What  means  that  stifled  aob,  that  grpan  of  joy  ? 

Why  fidl  those  tears  upon  the  furrow'd  cheek? 
The  aged  father  hears  his  darling  boy, 

And  sobs  and  tears  alone  his  feelings  speak. 

From  his  full  heart  the  tide  of  rapture  flows ; 

In  vain  to  stem  its  rapid  course  he  tries; 
He  hears  the  applauding  shouts^  the  solemn  close, 

And,  sinking  from  excess  of  joy,  hediest 
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by  the  critical  laws  of  elocution,  which  were  not  set  at  defiance, 
but  either  by  the  poet  unknown  or  forgotten  ;  and  there  was  a 
charm  in  his  somewhat  melancholy  voice,  that  occasionally  fal- 
tered, less  from  a  feelmg  of  the  solemnity  and  even  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  conspicuous  bbject — 
though  that  feeling  did  suffuse  Ins  pale,  ingenuous,  and  animated 
countenance — than  from  the  deeply  felt  sanctity  of  his  object, 
comprehen^g  the  most  awful  mysteries  of  Gk>d^s  revelations  to 
man.     As  his  vcxce  g^w  bolder  and  more  sonorous  in  the  hush, 
the  audience  felt  that  this  was  not  the  mere  display  of  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  a  clever  youth,  the  accidental  triumph  of  an  accom* 
plished  versifier  over  his  compeers,  in  the  dexterity  of  scholar- 
ship, wluch  is  all  that  can  generally  be  truly  said  of  such  exhi- 
bitions,— ^but  that  here  was  a  poet  indeed,  not  only  of  bright 
promise,  but  of  high  achievement,— one  whose  name  was  al- 
ready written  in  the  roll  of  the  immortals.     And  that  feeling, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  share  of  the  boundless  enthusiasm, 
with  which  the  poem  was  listened  to,  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  '  genius  loci^^  has  been  since  sanctioned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  that  has  placed  *  Palestine'  at  the  very  head 
of  the  poetry  on  divine  subjects  of  this  age.     It  is  now  incorpo- 
rated for  ever  with  the  poetry  of  England.'' 

When  Reginald  Heber  returned  from  the  theatre,  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  with  every  hand  stretched  out  to  congratulate, 
and  every  voice  raised  to  pndse  him,  he  withdrew  from  the  cir- 
cle ;  and  hb  mother,  who  impatient  of  his  absence,  went  to 
look  for  him,  found  him  in  hb  room  on  his  knees,  giving  thanks 
to  God,  not  so  much  for  the  talents  which  had,  on  that  day, 
raised  him  to  honour,  but  that  those  talents  had  enabled  him  to 
bestow  unmixed  happiness  on  his  parents.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture what,  with  these  feelings  of  piety  and  filial  affection, 
must  have  been  the  tone  of  the  letter  written  on  this  occasion  to 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  its  accidental 
loss.  Had  he  possessed  a  mind  less  fortified  by  Christian  hu- 
mility, the  pnuses  which  were  now  showered  on  him  might  have 
produced  dangerous  effects ;  but  the  tone  of  hb  character  never 
varied ;  at  college  and  through  life,  though  dbtmgubhed  by  grest 
cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  he  retained  that  sobriety 
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of  mind  which  had  marked  his  childhood,  and  he  attracted  not 
only  the  admiration^  bat  the  love  of  his  cotemporaries ;  for,  be- 
sides that  great  superiority  seems  to  be  almost  out  of  the  reach 
of  envy,  his  talents  were  accompanied  with  so  much  modesty 
and  kindness,  that  the  laurels  which  he  won  could  not  be  viewed 
with  jealousy,  even  by  those  whose  exertions  in  the  same  race 
had  failed  of  success. 

Reginald  Heber  was  always  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his 
ideas,  and  early  in  life  he  was  known  hastily  to  close  a  book  from 
something  meeting  his  eye  which  his  heart  shunned.  One  who 
knew  him  well,  and  had  been  his  companion  in  his  gayest  and 
most  unreserved  hours,  used  to  say,  ^'that  if  his  heart  had  no 
other  covering  than  a  glass,  its  thoughts  were  so  pure,  no  one 
need  fear  to  read  them."  And  his  conversation  evinced  the  de- 
licacy of  his  mind.  His  innocent  gaiety,  and  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  anecdote,  the  information  on  almost  every  subject  which 
his  extensive  reading  and  his  memory  enabled  him  to  bring  for- 
ward, made  him  the  pride  of  his  family,  the  delight  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  pattern  by  which  hb  younger  fiiends  strove 
to  form  themselves. 

On  his  return  to  Malpas  in  1803,  for  the  long  vacation,  Regi« 
nald  Heber  found  the  neighbourhood  engaged  in  forming  volun- 
teer corps  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  At  the  request  of  a 
neighbour  and  friend  of  his  father's,  Mr.  Dod,  of  Edge,  who 
had  just  raised  a  body  of  infantry,  he  wrote,  when  sitting  round 
the  tea-table,  in  the  evening  with  his  family,  the  following  stan- 
zas, to  be  sung  at  the  meeting  of  the  corps  the  following  morning. 

HONOUR  ITS  OWN  REWARD. 

Swell,  swell  the  shrill  trumpet  clear  sounding  aflu*, 

Our  sabres  flash  splendour  around, 
For  freedom  has  summoned  her  sons  to  the  war, 

Nor  Britain  has  shrunk  from  the  sound. 

Let  plunder's  vile  thirst  the  invaders  inflame, 

Let  slaves  for  their  wages  be  bold, 
Shall  valour  the  harvest  of  avarice  daim  1 

Shall  Britons  be  barter'd  for  gold  ? 
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No !  free  be  our  aid,  independent  our  mighti 

Proud  honour  our  guerdon  alone ; 
Unhired  be  the  hand  we  raise  in  the  fight^  ' 

The  sword  that  we  brandish  our  own. 

Still  all  that  we  love  to  our  thoughts  shall  succeed, 

Their  image  each,  labour  shall  cheer, 
For  them  we  will  conquer — for  them  we  will  bleed» 

And  OUT  pay  be  a  smile  or  a  tear ! 

And  oh !  if  returning  triumphant  we  move, 

Or  sink  on  the  land  that  we  save, 
Oh !  blest  by  his  country,  his  kindred,  his  love. 

How  vast  the  reward  of  the  brave ! 

To  John  Thomiony  Esq. 

1808- 

*^  Palestine  I  have  not  published ;  but  if  you  will  accept  a 
copy,  I  have  desired  my  brother  to  leave  it  in  St  James's  Square. 
I  hope  your  military  career  is  prosperous.  1  have  myself  been 
pretty  similarly  employed,  together  with  Heber,  who  has  had 
great  success  in  raising  a  corps  of  infantry  on  my  father's  estate. 
All  here  are  furiously  loyal,  and  my  brother  has  found  more  dif- 
ficulty in  rejecting  than  in  soliciting.  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
our  services  will  be  wanted,  though,  as  Liverpool  is  an  expected 
point  of  attack,  we  may  in  that  case  become  really  useful. 

The  Shropslure  volunteers  are,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  be 
united  into  a  legion,  commanded  by  Mr.  Kynaston  Powell,  the 
member  for  the  county.  You  give  me  a  full  account  of  your 
military  proceedings,  but  not  a  word  of  your  academical.  Pray 
do  not  utterly  throw  aside  the  gown  for  the  sabre  ;  I  intend  to 
try  whether  they  are  not  very  compatible,  as  I  fag  and  drill  by 
turns.  My  brother  talks  of  running  me  for  the  honours  neict 
year.  1  own  1  am  unwilling,  but  he  is  urgent,  and  I  must  work 
hard.  I  have  lately  seen  some  very  interesting  and  melan<5holy 
letters  from  Ireland ;  the  last  written  under  such  apprehensionft 
that  no  name  was  signed.  They  give,  every  man  reason,  I  think, 
to  be  thankful  to  Providence,  and  to  be  veiy  ang^y  with  the  mi- 
nistry, who  seem  to  have  neglected  the  most  evident  and  noto- 
rious reasons  for  precaution.    A  powder  magazine  belonging  to 
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the  rebels  had  blown  up  and  many  arms  been  found,  above  a 
week  before  that  attack  which  found  the  ministry  so  unprepar- 
ed, that  the  rebels  were  within  a  street  of  the  undefended  castle 
before  any  troops  were  opposed  to  them.  So  much  for  the  man 
whom  Mr. declares  above  all  praise  I" 

The  following  year,  1804,  Reginald  Heber  sustained  the  hea- 
viest affliction  which  an  affectionate  son  is  called  on  to  endure. 
The  death  of  his  excellent  father,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  is 
thus  related  to  Mr.  Thornton  : 

Mafpaa^  Feb,  33, 1804. 

"  Dear  Thprntow,* 

'*  Thank  you  heartily  for  your  friendly  condolence ;  indeed 
we  have  stood  in  need  of  comfort,  as  so  grievous  a  deprivation 
must  bear  heavy  on  us,  though  the  manner  in  which  my  father 
was  taken  away  was  most  merciful  both  to  himself  and  to  us. 
May  we  die  the  death  of  the  righteous !  It  was  an  event  he 
had  long  looked  forward  to,  and  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
meet.  It  seems  but  yesterday,  though  eight  months  have  since 
elapsed,  that  he  came  to  the  Act  at  Oxford  with  all  the  spright- 
liness  and  mental  vigour  of  youth,  as  gay  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  healthy  as  his  children.  Tet,  I  believe  it  was  about 
ibis  tune  he  perceived  in  himself  some  symptoms  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  warning  to  trim  his  lamp  and  be  prepared.  Alas ! 
in  a  month  after  we  returned  to  Hodnet  these  symptoms  grew 
more  serious.  Dr.  Currie  quieted  our  apprehensions,  in  some 
degree,  by  explaining  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  and  assuring  us 
that  old  age  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  My  father's  opinion  re- 
mcdned,  however,  unchanged ;  he  went  through  a  long  course 
of  medicines,  I  tlunk,  principally  for  our  sakes,  and  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  for  he  often  said  all  was  in  vain.  Much  of  hb  time 
was  past  in  private  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures :  among 
his  friends,  his  spirits  were  as  even  and  his  conversation  as  cheer- 
ful as  ever.  He  often  exhorted  us  to  be  prepared  for  his  loss, 
and  reminded  us  of  the  hope  which  he  had  in  our  Saviour.  The 
skilful  treatment  of  his  physician,  joined  to  his  own  excellent 
constittttion,  seemed  at  length  to  ha^e  completely  conquered  the 
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complunt,  and  removed  the  fears  of  all  but  m  j  mother,  who,  as 
she  saw  more,  apprehended  more  from  his  decliDing  strength 
and  appetite.     In  his  letters  to  me  at  Oxford  he  mentioned 
slightly,  that  though  his  disorder  was  gone,  his  strength  did  not 
return ;  but  I  considered  this  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
confinement,  and  hoped  that  spring  would  set  all  right.    At  last 
I  received  a  dreadful  summons  to  return  here  immediately.     He 
had  suffered  a  relapse,  accompanied  with  a  painful  and  terrifying 
hysteric  hiccough.     His  days  were  without  ease  and  his  nights 
without  sleep ;  his  mind  remained  the  same,  blessmg  God  for 
every  little  interval  of  pain,  and  delighting  to  recount  the  mer- 
cies he  had  experienced,  and  to  give  his  children  comfort  tod 
advice.     These  conversations,  which  were  much  more  frequent 
than  Us  strength  could  well  bear,  I  trust  in  Ood  I  shall  never 
foiget.     Our  hopes  in  the  mean  time  were  buoyed  up  by  many 
fair  appearances,  and  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  pains ; 
but  we  could  not  long  deceive  ourselves.     When  at  length  all 
hppes  were  over,  we  knelt  around  his  bed,  his  wife  and  all  his 
children ;  he  blessed  us,  and  over  and  over  again  raised  his  fee- 
ble voice  to  bid  us  be  Christians  and  to  hold  fast  our  faith ;  he 
spoke  of  the  world  as  a  *  den  of  wild  beasts,'  that  he  rejoiced  to 
leave,  and  prayed  God  to  guard  us  in  our  journey  through  it. 
My  mother  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  hav- 
mg  for  six  weeks  never  taken  off  her  clothes.     He  chid  her 
gently  for  sorrowing  as  without  hope,  and  talked  much  of  the 
Divine  Rock  on  which  his  hope  was  founded.     The  next  morn- 
ing he  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  and  bade  me»  * 
m  the  mean  time,  read  the  prayer  in  our  liturgy  for  a  person  at 
the  point  of  death.     I,  through  my  tears,  made  a  blunder  which 
he  corrected  me  in  from  memory.     He  now  expressed  some 
impatience  for  the  Sacrament,  saying  he  *  hoped  not  to  be  de- 
tained long.'    Mr.  Bridge*  arrived,  and  we  all  together  partook 
of  the  most  solemn  communion  that  we  can  ever  expect  to  join 
in  in  this  world,  to  which,  indeed,  my  father  seemed  scarcely  to 
belong.    A  smile  sate  on  his  pale  countenance,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  brighter  than  I  ever  saw  them.     From  this  time  he 
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spcke  but  little,  his  lips  moved,  and  his  eyes  were  raised  upwards. 
He  blessed  us  again ;  we  kissed  him  and  found  his  lips  and 
cheeks  cold  and  breathless.  O  Thornton,  may  you  (after  many 
years)  feel  as  we  did  then ! 

*<I  have  been  two  days  writmg  this  letter,  for  I  have  been  often 
obliged  to  break  off.  There  are  few  people  to  whom  I  would 
have  ventured  to  say  so  much,  but  to  a  real  friend,  as  I  think 
you,  it  is  pleasant  to  open  one's  mind. 

"  I  return  to  Oxford  in  the  course  of  next  week ;  my  mother 
and  sister  go  to  Hodnet,  to  which  my  brother  has,  with  the  kind- 
ness and  affection  which  he  has  always  shown,  invited  us  as  to 
a  home.'' 

To  Jiokn  ThomUnij  tlsq. 

Oxftn-d,  April  23,  1804. 

'^  I  would  have  answered  your  letter  long  since,  had  I  not 
been  really  very  seriously  occupied,  as  my  examination  is  to 
come  on,  I  believe,  in  a  few  jdays.  1  have  given  up  all  idea  of 
standing  for  honours,  as  my  mathematical,  and  indeed  my  other 
studies,  have  been  interrupted  this  spring  by,  alas  !  too  good  a 
reason.  In  fact,  to  pass  a  tolerable  examination,  even  in  the 
most  ordinary  way,  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  exertion.  Perhaps, 
too,  my  ardour  for  academical  distinction  is  a  little  cooled.  My 
examination  will  be  precipitated  much  sooner  than  I  could  wish, 
from  a  necessity  of  joining  the  corps  I  belong  to,  which  is  going 
out  on  permanent  duty  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  am  sorry  to 
find  you  have  not  persevered  in  your  idea  of  passing  a  short 
time  at  Oxford.  The  Michaelmas  term  I  shall,  I  think,  be  re- 
sident, and  it  would  o/  course  make  Oxford  very  delightful  to 
me  to  have  your  society.  I  have  been  here  the  whole  of  the 
Easter  vacation,  fagging,  sometimes,  rather  hard,  though  never 
so  much  as  I  ought  to  do.  I  have,  however,  during  this  time 
made  myself  pretty  well  master  of  Aristotle's  ethics  and  rhetoric, 
and  have  gone  through  a  good  deal  of  iBschjlus.  Logic,  alas ! 
and  mathematics  sleep  very  quietly,  and  as  a  little  of  both  is 
necessary,  I  believe  I  must  trust  to  my  memory  for  doing  jus- 
tice to  some  lectures  I  attended  when  a  freshman.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  friend  I" 
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On  the  2nd  of  November,  1804,  Reginald  Heber  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  All  Souls ;  which  event  he  announces  to  his  friend 
in  his  next  letter. 

To  John  Thorntoriy  Esq. 

1804. 

"  Dear  Thornton, 

"  After  much  deliberation  concerning  which  of  the  two  soci- 
eties for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  1  should  subscribe  to, 
I  have  at  length  determined  upon  both;  you  will  therefore  oblige 
me  if  you  will  put  down  the  enclosed  under  the  signature  of  O. 
A.,  to  the  fund  of  the  Bible  Society.  I  would  not  trouble  you 
in  this  if  I  had  not  lost  the  paper  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
me,  so  that  !  do  not  recollect  the  proper  direction.  I  have  in 
one  or  two  instances  beat  up  for  recruits  to  the  institution,  but 
do  not  know  whether  successfully  or  not.  I  am  strongly  con- 
vinced that  the  union  of  the  Bible  Society  with  either  of  the  for- 
mer ones,  would  be  productive  of  very  good  effects ;  if  all  three 
were  united  it  would  be  best  of  alL 

"  I  know  your  friendship  is  interested  in  every  fortunate  event 
which  can  befall  me,  and  that  you  will  hear  with  pleasure  that  I 
am  become  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  I  even  now  begin  to  find  the 
comfort  of  my  new  situation,  which  is,  for  any  young  man,  par- 
ticularly if  he  reads  at  all,  certainly  most  enviable.  I  am  now 
become,  for  the  present,  almost  settled  in  Oxford,  and  a  visit 
from  you  would  make  me  quite,  what  I  am  already  almost,  the 
happiest  fellow  in  England. 

**  I  have,  according  to  your  recommendation,  read  Lord  Teign- 
mouth's  •  Sir  William  Jones,*  which  pleases  me  very  much,  and 
is,  I  think,  though  rather  lengthy  (as  the  Americans  say)  an 
interesting  and  well  done  thing.  As  to  my  admiration  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  it  is  rather  increased  than  diminished,  by  seeing  the 
tackle  and  component  parts  of  which  so  mighty  a  genius  was 
formed ;  and  his  system  of  study  is  instructive  as  well  as  won- 
derful. It  has  excited  much  interest  in  Oxford,  where  he  is 
still  remembered  with  admiration  and  affection  by  the  senior 
men. 


-\ 


'  •Nfc.tt^  »S««  »??««.  I  ha™  be«n  rather  fagging 

,    (»,,^.»  iwv  ■««■»  much  as  I  ought  to  have  done  after  a 

w.r.u  n  tnii^it^  kUeneas, — idlenessat  leastwith  respect 

.V  »--n  ™i'«u'»'^  oirlife.     My  examination  will,  I  beliere, 

.  ^.v    ■«   ii  »  ^'■■^  •f*  "^J* ;  '  have,  indeed,  sent  in  my  name 

.^.\  t  t<vu''>JtC''\UKl  have  been  during  that  whole  time  in  the 

.^<^>.<^  .-v  -ab>fvaM'.    Any  serious  plan  of  study,  when  a  man 

>,-v«.^  'I'v'^  '^  *  summons  to  the  schools,  would  be  imposN- 

V.I.     t  ^««-  ^"^o  trying  my  hand  at  Ic^c,  but  soon  threw  it 

.V  '■•t  Ur  »^^utv  disgust ;  the  barbarous  terms,  the  ridiculous 

vv'iwsit..  <,<il  t\«iireying  information,  and  the  lumber  with  which 

^.>,;ii  v>>^  w  crowded  and  blocked  up,  are  quite  too  much  for 

IM^^     k  »tMll,  perhaps,  some  time  or  other,  attack  the  Orgason 

Am,^V  **  )".u^bly  Aristotle  is  not  answerable  for  the  stuff  of  his 

i,s.<Mtw««l«tors  and  followers ;  bat  for  this  examination  I  shall 

«,vr{>Mut,v  not  lake  up  logic.    After  my  degree  is  well  got  over, 

vlK-tv  will  be  three  good  years  for  divbity,  to  which  1  mtend  to 

ji\«  a  aleady  application,  though  no  application  or  labour  can 

W  »l«Mly  enough  for  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject 

>tv  brother  is  in  Westminster,  where  business  of  my  aunts'  bas 

tMyi  kept  him  pretty  closely ;  he  b  their  comfort  and  support 

(UKler  afflictioD  and  sickness,  and  they  cannot  spare  him. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  friend, 

"Your  obliged  and  affectionate, 

"  RsfllNAIJ)  Heibs." 

The  editor  will  be  forgiven  for  clodng  this  part  of  her  hus- 
band's academical  Ufe  in  the  words  of  the  same  author  from 
whom  she  has  before  quoted.  "His  univernty  career  was 
«4|iially  splendid  to  its  close.  In  the  schools  his  examination  for 
Im  bachelor's  degree,  although  not  so  much  distinguished  as  that 
tri'  many  others,  for  accurate  remembrances  of  the  manifold 
iliviuoDB  and  subtleties  of  Aristotle's  philosophical  works,  by  the 
Mtlution  ofsyllc^ms  out  of  Aldricb's  logic,  or  of  mathematical 
jiiiilili'ins,  was  brilliant  in  the  oratory  and  poetry  of  Greece. 
But  his  ri'putation  was  then  so  great  and  liigh,  that  no  public 
tfxliibitloti  of  that  kind  could  increase  or  raise  it  Some  men 
tjiter  tlic  schools  obscure  and  come  out  bright ;  others  ester 
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bright  and  come  oat  obscure  ;  but  Reginald  Heber  was  a  star 
whose  lustre  was  as  steady  as  it  was  clear,  and  would  neither 
suffer  temporary  eclipse,  nor  *  draw  golden  light*  from  any  other 
source  of  honour  within  the  walls  of  a  uniyersity.  The  year 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree,  he,  almost  of  course,  gained  the 
uniyersity's  bachelor's  prize  for  the  English  prose  essay.  The 
subject  was  well  suited  to  his  peculiar  powers,  and  the  ^  Sense 
of  Honour'  found  in  him  a  temperate  and  charitable  Christian 
advocate,  who  yincBcated  its  high  character  as  a  great  principle 
of  morality,  but  showed  its  necessary  subjection  to  conscience 
and  religion." 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1805,  Reginald  Heber  ac- 
companied Mr.  John  Thornton  on  a  tour  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
which  was  extended  through  Russia,  the  Crimea,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Germany  ;  the  rest  of  the  continent  being 
at  that  time  closed  by  war  against  travellers.  His  friends  were 
glad  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  removing  him  from  the  effects  of 
that  admiration  which  his  talents  excited,  and  which  they  appre- 
hended might,  in  time,  injure  the  beautiful  snnplicity  of  his  mind ; 
an  apprehension  which,  though  natural,  experience  has  proved 
to  have  been  unfounded. 

His  correspondence  with  his  family  during  this  tour,  as  well 
as  the  journals  which  he  kept  through  the  greater  part  of  it,  wiU 
be  given  in  the  following  pages. 
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To  Mr$.  Heber. 

Goitenburgt  AvguH  1, 1805. 

**  Dear  Mother, 

"  The  uncommon  beauty  of  the  weather  would,  I  hope, 
entirely  quiet  all  your  apprehensions  respecting  our  voyage 
to  this  place,  wh^re  we  arrived  yesterday  morning.  About 
two  hours  after  I  had  finished  my  last  letter  we  got  on  board  the 
packet,  a  small  black  looking  sloop,  very  little  larger  than  the 
fishing  smacks  on  the  Parkgate  shore.  We  found,  however,  a 
tolerably  large  and  neat,  though  not  fragrant  cabin,  in  which,  as 
we  were  the  only  passengers,  we  had  plenty  of  room  and  the 
choice  of  beds.  We  were,  however,  in  such  spirits  with  the 
fresh  sea  breeze  that  we  had  little  inclination  to  quit  the  deck, 
and  staid  up  till  past  midnight  enjoying  the  novelty  of  our  situa- 
tion. A  strong  gale  and  the  short  pitching  waves  of  the  north 
sea,  however,  kept  us  in  our  beds  the  whole  of  the  next  day. 
Sea^rickness  has,  I  think,  been  rather  exaggerated;  bad  as  it  cer- 
tmnly  is  while  you  stay  on  deck,  yet,  when  laid  down  and  out  of 
sight  of  the  cause,  I  found  sleeping  a  sure  and  almost  immediate 
remedy.  The  weather  from  this  time  was  very  delightful,  though 
the  wind  was  rather  unfavourable  ;  we  caught  fish,  walked  the 
deck,  studied  Swedish,  and  learnt  how  to  take  an  observation. 
We  fell  in  with  the  Scout,  armed  vessel,  whose  appearance  at 
first  rather  alarmed  our  captain,  as  she  did  not  answer  our  sig- 
nals. He  was  a  man  of  but  few  words,  but  muttered  a  good 
deal,  scratched  his  head,  and  with  a  very  long  face  brought  the 
mail  on  deck,  with  an  old  rusty  swivel  tied  to  it,  that  it  might  be 
thrown  overboard  in  case  of  danger.  Our  uncertainty  was  how- 
ever soon  removed  by  her  hailing  us,  and  we  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  her  convoy  as  far  as  the  Naze ;  She  had  been  sent  out  on  a 
false  report  of  three  French  privateers  in  the  Cattegat. 

**  On  Sunday  we  came  in  sight  of  the  tall  blue  mountains  of 
Norway,  stretching  along  our  northern  horizon,  a  rocky  and  al- 
most perpendicular  coast,  with  many  fishing  vessels  under  it,  and 
and  above  these  some  pointed  Alpine  hills  rismg  to  a  great  height 
Having  left  them  behind  us  to  the  west,  we  saw  next  day  the 
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Swedish  coast,  likewise  rocky,  though  much  less  striking  than 
our  first  prospect.  After  being  kept  in  a  most  tantalizing  man- 
ner for  two  dairs  by  a  dead  calm,  we  at  length  got  into  the  river 
Grotha  about  nine  o'clock  yesterday,  and  landed  after  a  full  three 
hours  waiting  for  the  Custom-house  officers,  which  time  we  pas- 
sed in  admiring  the  singular  appearance  of  the  harbour,  without 
tides,  and  with  rushes  growing  even  in  the  sea,  and  taking 
sketches  of  some  odd  shaped  rocks  which  surrounded  it.  On 
the  whole  it  very  much  answered  my  idea  of  a  Scotch  lake,  ex- 
cepting that  in  one  part  there  were  some  large  oaks  almost  close 
to  the  beach,  a  phenomenon  which  I  scarely  expected  in  so 
high  a  latitude.  Our  baggage  was  at  first  taken  to  the  Calledo- 
nian  hotel ;  (for  there  are  Scotchmen  every  where ;)  but  we  soon 
found  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  cotisul,  had  bespoken  us  very  neat 
lodgings  in  a  tavern  near  his  counting-house.  With  him  we 
dined  yesterday,  very  sumptuously,  though,  according  to  English 
ideas,  every  thing  was  inverted,  as  we  began  dinner  with  noyau, 
then  roast  be(;f,  and  last  of  all,  fish  and  desert.  Our  party  was 
entirely  English.  We  dined  to-day  with  another  gentleman  in 
the  town,  to  many  of  whom  we  hav^  been  introduced,  and  who 
seem  inclined  to  show  us  much  civility.  We  can  just  talk  Swe- 
dish enough  to  find  our  way  about ;  and  in  company  English  is 
do  well  understood,  that  even  French  has  yet  been  very  litUe 
wanted.  Thornton  has  purchased  a  light,  but  strong  and  com- 
fortable carriage ;  and  as  the  roads  are,  we  understand,  the  best 
in  Europe,  and  the  little  Swedish  poneys  very  good  goers,  our 
posting  will,  I  hope,  be  prosperous. 

"  We  have  seen  all  the  curiosities  of  Grottenbui^,  which  are 
indeed  not  very  numerous ;  the  city  has  sufiered  twice  in  the  last 
five  years  by  dreadful  fires,  and  at  present  upwards  of  one  third 
is  a  heap  of  rubbish.  From  this,  however,  are  rising  new  streets, 
on  a  very  uniform  and  magnificent  plan,  with  a  spirit  which  bears 
testimony  to  the  flourishing  trade  of  the  place.  When  finished, 
few  towns  of  its  size  will  be  able  to  vie  with  it.  It  ]b  regularly 
fortified,  but  the  ramparts  are  much  neglected,  and  the  cannon 
lying  to  rust  under  long  grass.  The  principal  streets  are  of  very 
great  width,  with  navigable  canals  in  the  middle,  which  commu- 
nioate  with  the  harbour  on  one  side  and  with  the  country  on  the 
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other,  aqd  afford  a  very  singular  prospect  by  the  murture  of 
masts,  trees,  rocks,  and  chimneys.  The  houses  Wjere  formerly 
of  wood,  and  are  still  so  in  the  suburbs ;  but  since  the  late  fire 
all  new  erections  are  of  brick  or  stone,  and  generally  very  hahd- 
aome  and  loAy. 

**  As  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  lower  classes,  I  can 
merely  say  they  are  civil  and  cleanly.  The  women  have  their 
hair  wModed  in  a  large  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  in  fair 
weather  wear  nothing  upon  it  but  a  very  white  and  clean  hand- 
kerchief; they  are  generally  barefooted.  On  the  whole,  Thorn- 
ton, who  has  been  in  Scotland,  says  that  he  is  often  reminded  of 
what  he  saw  there  ;  and  the  tone  of  voice,  which  is  completely 
Scotch,  assists  the  deception/' 

To  Richard  Heber,  Esq. 

Gottenburgf  Augttti^  1806. 

**  Dear  Brother, 

**  1  hope  you  have  none  of  you  been  amused  with  any  of  the 
good  stories  of  privateers,  which  have,  we  understand,  been 
lately  circulated ;  you  might  else  have  concluded  that  our  voy- 
age had  terminated  in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  .... 

**  Grottenburg  is  reckoned  to  hold  about  ten  thousand  people; 
I  think,  in  reality,  not  more  than  six  thousand.  The  fortifica- 
tions, the  canals,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  are 
all  so  different  to  what  I  have  seen  before,  that  my  attention  has 
been  on  the  stretch  ever  since  I  came  here.  Of  the  country  I 
can  as  yet  say  nothing,  and  but  little  of  any  thing  else.  The 
society  of  the  place  appears  very  hospitable  and  well  informed, 
though  (as  being  chiefly  mercantile)  not  particularly  polished. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  chevaliers  or  *  ridderes*  (che- 
valiers) of  the  orders  of  Yasa  and  the  Polar  Star,  whose  white 
crosses,  and  *  alba  nautis  Stella  refvlgtt^  and  who  seem  to  be 
pleasing  men.  Not  that  these  orders  appear  to  be  much  thought 
of,  being  given  to  lawyers,  architects,  physicians,  men  of  all 
classes,  and  even  to  the  clergy.  As  to  females,  of  the  higher 
classes  I  mean,  I  suppose  there  are  such  things  in  Groitenburg, 
but  I  am  utterly  unable  to  ^ve  any  accou^t  of  them.    The  two 
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parties  we  have  been  at  were  entirely  male;  and  the  weather  is 
too  rainy  for  seeing  any  thing  gay  in  the  streets.  The  lower 
classes  of  the  men  are,  I  think,  taller  than  the  English,  with  uni- 
versally flaxen  hair,  and  generally  well  made  and  handsome ; 
for  the  women  I  cannot  say  so  much :  both  are  clean  and  civih 
I  saw  some  very  picturesque  groups,  this  morning,  in  the  market- 
place, where  was  a  good  deal  of  meat  and  fish,  but  no  vegetables 
of  any  sort ;  on  inquiry,  I  found  that,  excepting  green  peas, 
none  were  yet  to  be  had ;  yet  fruit  is  plentiful  and  excellent, 
particularly  strawberries.  The  claret  here  is  very  passable, 
and  the  style  of  dinners  pleasant,  without  much  tedious  form  or 
ceremony. 

**  As  Gottenbui^  is  a  garrison  town,  I  of  course,  felt  eager  to 
observe  the  Swedish  soldiers,  with  whom,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
very  favourably  impressed ;  they  are  well-looking  clean  men, 
remarkably  so,  indeed,  when  you  find  that  their  pay  is  not  above 
two-pence  daily,  and  their  uniform  only  changed  every  two  or 
tbree  years.  Instead  of  sheathing  their  bayonets  they  reverse 
them  on  the  musquet.  The  establishments  of  regiments  and 
companies  is  much  the  same  as  of  those  in  our  service,  where 
the  company  is  a  hundred  men  and  four  officers.  The  captains 
are  distinguished  by  a  white  handkerchief  tied  round  the  left  arm, 
a  badge  which  originated  in  bein^  worn  by  the  king's  party  in 
the  late  revolution  under  Gustavus  the  Third.  He,  by  the  way, 
appears  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect  and  affection ;  more,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  some  expressions  I  have  heard,  than  the 
present  young  king  possesses,  though  his  character  appears 
very  interesting.  A  gentleman  to  day  was  complaining  that, 
nnce  the  revolution,  the  Diet  had  scarcely  ever  met,  and  unless 
the  court  was  hard  pressed  for  money,  was  very  unlikely  to  do 
80.  This  surprised  me,  as  I  had  always  thought  their  sessions 
were  as  regular  as  those  of  our  parliament.  The  king  is  also 
accused  of  some  degree  of  hauteur,  though  he  is  highly  praised 
for  a  generous  lofty  spirit,  and  good  intentions.  On  the  whole, 
I  shrewdly  suspect  that  we  shall  meet  with  a  party  not  much  in-* 
clined  to  favour  the  measures  of  the  present  English  government. 
The  late  rupture,  and  the  contempt  shown  to  the  Swedish  flag 
in  searching  the  convoy  are  not  forgotten.     It  is,  however,  very 
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impossible  to  form  any  opinion  so  immediately  on  our  entrance 
into  a  country.  I  shall,  moreover,  be  extremely  cautious  in 
conversation. 

"  Prince  William  of  Gloucester  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  are  said 
to  be  very  popular  characters  at  Stockholm ;  if  you  could  get  us 
letters  of  introduction  from  them,  they  would  be  of  very  great 
use,  and  there  is  still  time  to  forward  them. 

"  I  have  been  to  day  in  one  of  the  petty  courts  of  justice, 
which  was  pretty  much  like  an  English  justice's  room  on  a 
market  day.     The  packet  is  to  sail  and  1  must  finish.'' 

To  Richard  Heber^  Esq. 

Frederickahatt^  August  8. 

"  The  day  after  I  sent  off  ;ny  last  letters  we  left  Gottenburg 
in  Thornton's  newly  purchased  carriage,  which  is  a  small  light 
four-wheeled  cabriolet  with  a  coach  box,  and  a  seat  behind  for 
the  peasant  who  goes  to  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  top  is  so 
contrived  as  to  fold  up  with  glasses,  &c.,  so  as,  when  wanted,  to 
become  as  warm  as  a  close  carriage  ;  the  whole  not  much  hea- 
vier than  an  English  curricle  and  not  so  high ;  it  is  drawn  easily 
by  two  horses  abput  the  size  of  a  Welch  poney.  The  manner 
in  which  post  horses  are  procured  is  as  follows  ;  about  four  or 
five  hours  before  you  set  out,  you  send  on  a  person  called  the 
*forbud,'  or  bespeaker,  with  a  card  of  the  posts  where  you  will 
want  horses,  and  the  hour  they  are  to  be  ready.  He  goes  in  a 
small  cart  with  one  horse,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  send  part  of  the 
baggage.  We  sent  one  portmanteau,  into  which  we  put  as  ma- 
ny things  as  were  necessary  for  a  Norway  tour ;  (a  king's  mes- 
senger who  was  going  to  Stockholm  undertook  to  carry  the  re- 
remainder  of  our  baggage  there  directly.)  On  the  arrival  of  the 
forbiid  at  a  post-house,  a  message  is  immediately  sent  to  the 
Neighbouring  peasants,  who  are  obliged  by  law  to  furnish  the 
horses  required;  the  rate  of  posting  is  about  Wd.  English,  per 
borse,  the  English  mile  ;  the  horses  are  very  spirited  and  able 
for  their  size,  and  the  rate  of  travelling  about  six  miles  and  a  half, 
or  one  Swedish  mile,  the  hour. 

"  The  day  before  we  left  Gottenburg  we  met  at  Mr.  Smith's 
two  English  travellers,  Major  Hanbury  and  the  brother  of  Stack- 
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houae  of  All  Souls,  vrho  were  going,  like  onnelTes,  to  Norway, 
and  had  beea  through  Denmark,  and  with  the  King  of  Sweden 
at  Helsingbqrg;  we  met  them  agam  at  TrolDiatta,  where  they 
intended  to  stay  a  day  or  two  to  fisL  They  spoke  highly  of  the 
afifability  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  King  of  Sweden's 
manners  are  not,  it  seems,  so  conciliating ;  of  this,  indeed,  we 
had  heard  a  good  deal  from  the  Swedes  themselves.  The  Swed- 
ish soldiers  are  obliged  to  take  oS  their  hats  whenever  they  are 
within  a  certain  distance  of  Helsingborg ;  and  the  King  reads  all 
the  passports  granted  to  traveUers  himself.  He  is  however,  by 
all  accounts,  really  a  fine  fellow,  though  I  think  I  have  observed 
several  symptoms  of  discontent  at  his  conduct  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the 
way,  is  much  disliked  at  Gottenburg.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
add  respecting  that  town,  than  that  there  is  a  sort  of  a£fectation 
of  literature,  though  probably  not  much  real,  displayed  by  some 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  booksellers'  shops  are  pretty  well  stored 
with  English  and  German,  but  no  classics,  and  very  few  French 
books.  The  importation  of  the  last  is  strictly  forbidden  by  go- 
vernment* 

"  We  have  now  seen  a  considerable  tract  of  Swedish  ground, 
which,  with  great  variety,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  exces- 
sive barrenness,  has  exceeded,  on  the  whole,  my  highest  expec- 
tations in  the  sublimity  of  the  landscape,  and  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation  and  fertility.  These  qualities,  indeed, 
are  strangely  blended  with  the  wildest  and  most  gigantic  features 
of  nature.  Each  day's  journey  has  taken  us  through  a  rapid 
succession  of  rocks,  forests,  meadows,  and  corn-fields ;  and  we 
have  often  met  with  lakes  which  in  size  certainly  excel,  and 
cannot,  I  think,  be  surpassed  in  beauty  by  those  of  Cumberland^ 
In  one  point  only  Sweden  falls  shoil  of  an  English  landscape ; 
there  is  a  sameness  and  want  of  variety  in  the  fir  woods,  winch 
made  us  dften  regret  the  oak  and  beech  we  had  left  behind.  Of 
th^se  but  few  are  to  be  met  with,  and  universally  in  sheltered 
situations.  The  ridges  of  the  mountains  are  either  bare,  or  as- 
sume  a  bristly  appearance  from  the  pine  and  spruce  fir,  which 
are  the  ordinal y  timber  of  the  country.  Of  round-topped  trees, 
the  most  common  are  the  alder  and  the  birch,  which  line  all  the 
valleys  and  the  edges  of  the  brooks  and  rivers.  Of  the  character- 
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iflticfl  of  the  country,  the  abundance  of  rock  is,  however,  most 
remarkable.     I  do  not  believe  we  have  at  any  time  seen  four 
hundred  yards  of  land  together,  without  rock  visible  above  the 
surface.     Amid  the  crags,  juniper  and  strawberries  grow  very 
abundantly;  and  in  sheltered  situations  we  have  frequently  found 
whole  thickets  of  rose-bushes,  and  a  small  kind  of  wild  rasp- 
berry.   The  mountains  we  have  passed  are  not  particularly  ^- 
gantic ;  those  of  Wales  are,  I  think,  higher ;  their  appearance 
18,  however,  very  striking  from,  their  perpendicular  or  craggy 
sides,  and  the  tall  fir  trees  which  clothe  them.     I  was  once  or 
twice  reminded  of  Hawkstone  on  a  much  lai^er  scale.     Heath 
18  very  rare,  except  in  the  country  about  Hede,  which  is,  for 
nine  or  ten  English  miles,  or  more,  as  barren  and  desolate  as 
can  possibly  be  conceived,  entirely  crags  and  heath.     At  Hed6 
there  was  nobody  who  could  inform  us  of  any  local  traditions 
respecting  this  unfortunate  district ;  indeed  we  are  not  sufficient- 
ly skilled  in  Swedish  to  render  conference  very  easy ;  but  we  were 
mucti  struck  with  the  vast  number  of  cairns  and  rumc  columns 
which  were  visible,  and,  above  all,  with  a  circle  of  stones  rather 
larger  and  a  good  deal  more  perfect  than  at  Long  Compton. 
What  would  Dr.  Stukely  say  to  such  a  monument  in  Scandina- 
via 1    Trollhatta,  which  was  our  first  object  after  leaving  Grot- 
tenburg,  is  a  small  and  dirty  village,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  fails  on  the  river  Gotha,  and  for  the  canal  and  sluices  by 
which  vessels  are*  let  down  a  precipice  of  seventy  feet  by  seven 
locks.     By  this  means  a  junction  is  effected  between  the  lake 
Wenner  and  the  ocean.    The  old  sluices  were  erected  at  a 
great  expense  close  to  the  falls;  they  are  now  in  ruins;  the 
new  ones  make  a  considerable  detour,  and  cost  70,000{.  in 
building.    Trollhfttta  is  the  property  of  the  Navigation  Com- 
pany. The  Gotha  itself  is  a  noble  river,  if  river  it  can  be  called, 
being,  in  fact,  a  channel  by  which  the  lake  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea ;  a  fi'esh  water  Bosphorus  would  be  perhaps  a  better 
name. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  in  Sweden, 
our  information  is,  of  course,  limited ;  they  appear  all  tolerably 
dothed  and  fed,  and  are,  perhaps,  as  well  lodged  as  any 
peasantry  m  Eoiope ;  we  have  talked  with  them  as  much  as  our 
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knowledge  of  the  langiiage  would  let  ns,  and  fimnd  tbem  all 
ciril  and  intelligent.  The  price  of  labour  is  from  aeren  to  ten 
skiliings  a-day ;  (the  sldlling  is  about  three-farthing  EnglisL) 
The  system  of  farming  seems  much  to  resemble  that  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales ;  the  hay  crops  are  rery  light  and  are 
drawn  to  the  bams  onsledges;  draining  is  a  good  deal  practised^ 
but  apparently  on  an  imperfect  scale ;  grain  tolerably  weU  ma- 
naged and  thriving ;  the  bread  b  chiefly  oat  cake.  The  fences 
to  the  fields  consist  of  a  great  many  rails  of  fir  laid  over  each 
other  like  bricks  in  a  wall,  and  kept  together  by  upright  stakes. 
The  houses  are  built  in  the  same  manner  with  logs,  and  gene- 
rally roofed  with  shingles  or  red  tHes  ;  on  the  roofs  of  cottages 
they  place  a  layer  of  turf  on  which  the  goats  are  frequently  seen 
browsing.  The  Churches  are  likewise  generally  of  wood, 
painted  on  the  outside  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  plentifuUy  be- 
daubed with  gilding  and  glaring  colours  within.  Of  Norway, 
where  we  only  arrived  this  morning,  I  can  yet  say  little ;  tlie 
people,  particularly  the  women,  seem  much  handsomer  than  the 
Swedes.** 
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The  country  about  Udeyalla  is  very  beautiful,  though  the 
woods  are  small  and  composed  of  young  trees ;  these  are  chiefly 
pine  and  fir  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys,  alder,  mountain-ash, 
birch,  and  a  little  oak  and  willow.  The  Church  is  buUt  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  though  too  gaudy  is  very  handsome ;  its 
steeple  is  detached.  The  population  of  Udevalla  is  estimated  at 
about  six  thousand  mhabitants :  it  is  subject  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gottenburg ;  it  has  a  large  free-school  where  Latin  is  taught, 
and  English  is  privately  taught  in  the  town.  We  were  told  by 
a  Swedish  gentleman  at  Gottenburg,  that  the  importation  of  all 
French  books  is  forbidden. 

"  •Sugtut  7. — The  country  from  Udevalla  to  Quistrun  is  very 
fine,  the  sea  forming  a  magnificent  lake.  At  the  latter  place  an 
annual  meeting  of  peasants  was  held  on  the  day  we  arrived,  to 
settle  taxes,  &c.  At  Hodahl,  from  the  stupidity  of  our  forbad, 
we  could  get  no  horses,  and  walked  seven  miles  through  a  mag- 
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nificent  forest  with  fine  rocks,  to  Swinesimd,  where  we  arrived  at 
eleven  at  night,  but  were  detained  a  couple  of  hours  by  the 
roguery  of  the  Swedish  Custom-house  o£Scer,  who,  on  pretence 
of  some  informality  in  our  papers,  refused  to  let  us  proceed 
without  paying  a  hundred  and  fifty  rix  dollars ;  but  when  we 
threatened  to  complain  of  him  to  the  government  at  Stockholm, 
and  declared  ourselves  ready  to  go  back,  he  altered  his  tone  and 
begged  for  six  rix  dollars,  as  the  price  of  our  passage  across  the 
river  into  Norway. 

*'Jlug.  8thf  FriderklUhaU, — ^The  houses  in  this  town  are  uni- 
versally of  wood,  and  of  only  one  story ;  the  iim  is  good,  but 
the  charges  are  veiy  exorbitant,  as  is  the  case  every  where  in 
Norway.  We  received  great  kindness  from  Mr.  N.  Anker,  who 
introduced  us  to  the  best  society  in  the  place,  and  gave  us  the 
means  of  seeing  every  thing  worthy  of  notice*  From  the  castle 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  town  and  harbour ;  but,  as  be- 
ing foreigners,  we  were  not  admitted  within  its  walls.  Prince 
Charles  of  Holstein  is  the  governor.  It  is  customary  here, 
whenever  the  merchants  give  an  entert^nment,  to  hoist  flags  on 
the  vessels  then  in  harbour,  and  to  fire  their  cannon.  We  saw 
the  place  where  Charles  fell ;  it  is  now  only  marked  by  a  plain 
wooden  cross ;  but  formerly  there  was  a  monument  with  an  in- 
scription on  it,  till  Gustavus  the  Third  caused  it  to  be  removed ; 
its  dbtance  from  the  fort  is  litUe  more  than  point  blank  musquet 
shot ;  indeed  the  long  musquets  of  which  Marshal  Saxe  speaks 
would  certainly  carry  as  far.  Tet  Mr.  Rosencrantz  told  us  that 
not  many  years  ago  there  were  some  Swedes  at  Petersburgh 
who  boasted  6f  having  killed  Charles  with  their  own  hands. 
There  is  a  very  Iai|^  sugar-house  here,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  at  Trondheim,  is  the  only  one  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Ailker  has  two  ships  employed  in  trading  with  the  West  Indies. 
We  went  with  Mr.  Anker  tbis  evening  to  a  party  in  the  town, 
where  we  met  some  very  pleasant  people ;  almost  aU  the  young 
men  spoke  good  English,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  considered 
indispensable  in  their  mercantile  pursuits.  The  ladies,  after 
supper,  sang  *  for  Norske  Idempers  Fodiland,'  and  some  other 
pretty  Norse  songs  with  great  spirit,  and  very  agreeably.  I  have 
been  struck,  indeed  with  the  national  high  spirit  of  the  Norwe- 
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gians  in  general.  The  clergy  are  much  respected,  and  live  in 
easy  circumstances.  Over  a  certdn  number  of  clergymen  there 
is  a  provost  elected  by  themselves,  whose  functions  nearly  an- 
swer to  those  of  our  rural  deans. 

*^  A  considerable  degree  of  animosity  seems  to  prevail  between 
Norway  and  Sweden.  The  backwardness  of  the  Swedish  fleet 
during  the  rupture  with  England,  was  attributed  by  the  former 
to  private  orders  sent  by  the  king,  who  wished  to  see  Denmark 
humbled.  The  condition  of  the  Norse  peasantry  is  easy ;  their 
daily  pay  for  labour  is  equal  to  two  shillings  our  money. 

*^  Wolf-hunting  iJB  a  very  common  amusement  in  winter ;  the 
party  go  out  in  sledges,  having  a  little  pig  in  each  sledge,  on 
whose  tail  they  tread  to  make  it  squeak ;  the  noise  immediately 
brings  the  wolves  out  in  such  multitudes^  that  even  a  good  shot 
is  sometimes  in  danger. 

**  Jlug.  Qih. — ^We  went  this  morning  with  Mr.  Wolff,  the  Con- 
sul, to  Haslund,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Rosencrantz,  the  late  envoy  to 
Petersburgh,  where  we  vrere  nobly  entertained.  I  was  much 
delighted  with  the  conversation  and  manners  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
crantz ;  neither  he  nor  his  wife  speak  English,  but  are  perfect 
masters  of  French.  He  is  of  a  noble  family,  renowned  in  a 
book  called  *  The  Worthies  of  Denmark.'  The  house  holds  the 
second  place  in  Norway  for  beauty  and  convenience ;  it  much 
resembles  a  French  chateau.  Hie  apiproach  is  through  a  long 
avenue  of  fir-trees,  and  the  rooms  are  all  of  the  same  size,  about 
twenty-seven  feet  by  nineteen,  opening  into  a  suite.  The  gar- 
dens are  laid  out  in  the  old  fashioned  style,  with  a  large  clock  in 
the  centre,  moved  by  Mrater,  the  invention  and  workmanship  of 
a  peasant  Mr.  Rosencrantz  has  introduced  larches  into  the 
country,  and  has  planted  many  thousands  himself  which  seem 
to  thrive  well,  and  »re  certainly  very  superior,  as  timber,  to  the 
native  fir.  After  breakfiist  we  went  to  see  the  noble  cascade  on 
the  Glomm,  and  the  extensive  saw-mills  which  are  turned 
by  it  The  timber  is,  for  the  mo^  part,  felled  at  a  great 
distance  up  the  river,  down  which  it  is  floated  to  the  miUs, 
not  tied  together  or  in  rafts,  but  trusted  entirely  to  chance.  Mr. 
Rosencrantz  has  built  excellent  cottages  for  Ins  labourers,  most 
of  whom,  as  well  as  the  peasantry  in  general,  are  likewise  small 
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freehdders ;  this  system  bas  alao  been  gradually  taking  pbce  in 
Denmark  since  the  emancipation  of  the  boors. 

*'  The  {lopulation  of  Norway  is  rapidly  increasing,  and.  cnhi-* 
vatk>a  propoiiicmably  improred,  without  any  apparent  fears  be» 
ing  entertained  of  a  redundancy  of  people.  Land  has  risen 
fifty  per  cent  in  value  during  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Rosen- 
crantZy  who  has  traTeUed  a  good  d^  in  England,  has  faitroduced 
some  English  impipivemenfts  into  the  q^tem  of  fiimiing,  but  not 
Terj  eztenrively ;  he  has  a  laige  dairy,  and  some  of  his  cows 
are  ciossed  from  the  English  bree4 ;  the  native  cow  is  about  thtf 
size  of  those  of  Cheshire,  and  vseiy  much  resembles  them ;  the 
cheese  is  however  different,  and  more  iike  that  of  Gloucester. 
The  game  laws  have  fallen  very  mudi  into  disuse.  Mr.  Rosen- 
crantz  spoke  of  game  as  not  very  plentiful,  but  I  conceive  that 
he  spoke  of  it  as  in  comparison  wifli  other  districts.  The  Nor- 
wegian vegetables  are  more  highly  fUivoured  than  those  of  most 
countries^  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  heat  and  rapid 
vegetation  of  their  sbott  summers ;  the  pine  apples  are  brought 
from  England. 

"  The  gentry  pass  nine  months  of  the  year  in  Christiania,  and 
during  the  remaimngtiiree  they  keep  open  house  in  tiie  country. 
The  wages  of  the  household  servants  are  low,  not  more  than  five 
or  su  pounds  a  year  for  aman  servant ;  but  it  is  the  custom  for 
guests  to  give  laq^ly  to  the  establishment  of  the  house  where 
they  are  visiting. 

^Aug.  10t&. — ^We  proceeded  by  a  wild  and  uninterestmg 
country  across  the  Qlomm  in  a  ferry  to  Dillingen,  situated  by 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  i&  renowned  as  being  the  ap- 
propriate residence  of  NoSck,  the  kelpie  of  N<»rway.  He  is 
described  as  a  malevolent  being  who  generally  appears  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  horse.  If  any  one  succeeds  in  bridling  him, 
he  becomes  a  useful  animid,  and  serves  his  master  faithfully. 
This  infonnation  we  had  from  an  English  servant,  married  in 
the  country,  who  said  that  a  relation  of  his  wife's  told  him  sen- 
riously  that  he  had  himself  seen  No^k  in  harness,  quietly  draw« 
ing  a  plough ;  but  the  moment  tiie  bridle  was  taken  off,  he  gal- 
lopped  away  with  prodigious  violence  and  noise,  plunged  into 
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the  lake,  and  disappeared.    His  favourite  residence  is  at  Dillin- 
gen,  but  he  b  occasionally  seen  in  other  parts  of  Norway. 

**  We  passed  through  Mos,  a  large  and  rery  neat  town,  with 
harbour  and  ship^xng,  and  commanding  a  view  of  a  fine  country 
house  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Bernard  Anker,  whose  ezten* 
sive  iron  works  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  over  a  barren  country 
to  Pruisdal,  from  whence  we  had  a  noble  view  of  Cfaristiania' 
It  was  late  when  we  entered  the  town,  but  w,e  found  veiy  com* 
fortable  quarters  at  Thorn's  hotel ;  where,  however,  in  compli- 
ance  with  the  advice  given  us  by  Mr.  Wolff,  we  made  a  pre- 
vious bai^^ain  for  every  thing  we  wanted ;  as  the  Norwegian 
innkeepers  are  noted  for  their  impositions  on  strangers. 

*^Jlug.  lUL — In  the  morning  we  called  on  Mr.  Peter  An- 
ker, to  whom  we  had  letters  from  his  cousin  at  Friderickshallr 
He  gave  us  a  very  obliging  reception,  and  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day.  We  then  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  CoUet,  a 
merchant  who  had  resided  many  years  in  London.  He  has  a 
tolerable  collection  of  pictures,  one  of  which,  a  woman  with  a 
candle,  he  pointed  out  as  a  Michael  Angelo,  but  which  I  think 
b  impossible.  At  Uleval,  Mr.  Collet^  country  house,  about  two 
miles  from  Chrbtiania,  we  dined,  but  were  obliged  to  walk,  as 
we  could  get  no  post  horses.  We  met  a  larga  party,  among 
whom  were  three  Oesterval  peasants  in  the  costume  of  their 
country ;  one  of  them  was  a  very  pretty  girl  of  about  eighteen ; 
her  hair  was  quite  concealed  under  a  close  lace  cap  covered 
with  a  quantity  of  ribands,  and  she  wore  a  great  many  gold  and 
silver  ornaments ;  but  the  dress  was  not  altogether  ungraceful ; 
her  father,  a  venerable  old  man  with  white  hair,  asked  us  to  hb 
bouse  on  our  return  from  Trondheim ;  the  third  was  the  girl's 
lover,  a  gigantic  wild-looking  figure,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  from 
the  same  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Collet  b  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Fr5,  as  her  husband  has  no  oflKce  under  government, 
though  there  sat  at  the  same  table  the  wife  of  a  regimental  sur- 
geon, who  claimed  the  title  as  the  lady  of  e  military  officer. 
*  «  #  «  « 
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Mr.  CoUef  s  grounds  are  filled  with  gimciacks  and  whirligigs ; 
he  has  a  large  hop  garden,  and  has  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  English  hop  into  the  country,  but  though  the  plants  grow 
rapdly  and  are  full  of  leaf,  the  hop  never  comes  to  perfection. 
The  Norway  hop  is  much  less  beautiful,  but  more  hardy ;  I 
should  think  it  might  be  introduced  with  very  good  e£kct  into 
England,  in  any  part  of  which  it  must  2l  fortiori  flourish.  We 
went  into  the  kennel,  where  was  a  strai^e  mixture  of  Norway 
and  Eiiglish  dogs  of  all  descriptions.  The  farm  yard  is  very 
extensive  and  well  managed.  In  our  tour  we  saw  several  frames 
or  racks,  of  veiy  simple  construction  and  of  all  sizes,  erected 
in  airy  situations  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  com  and  hay  in 
unfavourable  seasons.  Mr.  Collet  professes  himself  to  be  an 
improver  on  the  English  system,  and  certainly  appears  to  under- 
stand what  he  is  about.  His  oxen  are  entibrely  stall-fed  in  dark 
low  houses,  with  the  floors  elevated  above  the  ground  and  board- 
ed, so  that  they  always  stand  dry  and  clean,  while  there  is  space 
below  to  shovel  away  the  manure  to  the  dunghill,  where  all  the 
drains  from  the  different  stables  and  cow-houses  centre.  Mr. 
CoUet  expressed  a  great  desire  to  have  an  English  dairy-maid, 
and  particularly  begged  me  to  let  him  know  if  he  had  any  chance 
of  inducing  one  to  come  out ;  (the  cows  are  here  all  milked  by 
women.)  He  also  showed  much  anxiety  to  have  models  of 
threshing  machines,  or  any  other  English  novelties.  I  wish  I 
may  be  able  to  procure  him  some,  especially  a  receipt  for  making 
Cheshire  cheese. 

*^  The  birch-tree  of  Norway  grows  to  a  prodigious  size,  and 
is  of  a  beauty  of  which  we  can  conceive  no  idea ;  I  should  think 
its  mtroduction  into  England  would  be  a  very  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, and  very  easily  effected. 

**J3ug.  IZth. — ^I  bathed  this  morning  in  the  harbour,  wluch  is 
very  deep  in  the  middle,  but  shallow  and  muddy  at  the  sides. 
We  went  over  the  fort  which  is  in  bad  repair ;  the  discipline  of 
the  garrison  does  not  seem  very  strict,  inasmuch  as  we  found  a 
sentinel  asleep  on  his  post.  The  Danish  uniform  is  red  with 
green  facings ;  the  soldiers  are  alert  m  their  movements,  but  do 
not  seem  to  stand  much  ui  awe  of  their  officers. 

**  The  sftbbath  appears  to  be  very  little  reverenced  in  Chris- 
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tiania ;  the  public  comptoirs,  indeed,  are  shut  up,  but  generdly 
speaking,  all  classes  foUow  their  yaiious  occupations  and  amuse-' 
ments  as  on  a  week  day ;  and  in  the  Cathedral,  to  which  we 
went  for  momii^  service,  we  found  only  four  or  five  old  women 
and  some  diarity  children.  The  dei^jman,  when  we  afterwards 
met  him  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Anker^s,  at  Bogstat,  was  dressed  ia  a 
green  coat  and  striped  waistcoat  Bogstat  is  n  very  magnificent 
place,  about  three  Bt^glish  mUes  from  Christiaaia,  with  a  fine 
lake,  md  gardens  laid  out  in  Ae  English  manner;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  bad  taste,  however,  vinbie  every  where ;  and  a  vile  sum- 
mer-house which  Mr.  Anker  m  bujjding  in  the  most  beautifid 
and  conc^icuous  part  of  the  grounds,  has  the  worst  posable  ef- 
fect. There  is  a  large  and  very  tolerable  collection  of  pnnt- 
ings,  made  by  himself  in  Italy,  which  occupies  sereral  rooms 
opening  out  of  each  other,  and  fornung  a  handsome  suite  of 
apartments.  After  seeing  these  we  were  taken  to  the  stables, 
where  Mr.  Anker  has  a  fine  stud.  The  h<H«es  dwt  come  from 
Dovre  are  the  most  famous ;  they  are  heavy  in  appearance,  but 
trot  widi  remarkable  swiftness ;  when  harnessed  to  a  Ble<%e,  a 
good  one  has  been  known  to  go  a  Norway  mole  in  fifteen  mi- 
nutes.* These  horses  are  rarely  kept  up,  but  are  driven  at  HiA 
rate  when  quite  fresh  and  rough  from  grass;  when  tired  tfiey 
roll  themselves  on  the  ground.  A  fiine  one  of  this  breed  vriH 
fetch  about  400  dollars,  about  mnety  pounds  of  o«ff  mopey. 

**  Mr.  Anker  succeeded  bis  brother  Bernard  in  the  office  of 
chamberlain,  and,  as  such,  though  not  now  in  the  army,  he  is 
entitled,  in  common  with  aU  officers  under  the  ^"own,  to  wear  a 
uniform  with  two  epaulets.  The  badge  of  his  office  is  a  large 
key  and  riband  embroidered  in  gold  on  the  skirt  of  his  coat 
The  title  of  chamberlsdn  is  considered  as  the  most  honourable  in 
the  kingdom :  all  others  may  be  obtained  by  money  alooie ;  but 
for  this  is  also  required  a  noble  descent,  with  very  powerful  in- 
terest at  court.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Mr. 
Anker  respecting  the  state  of  Norway ;  the  information  he  gare 
enabled  me  to  correct  many  erroneous  opinions  which  1  had 
formed  firom  the  partial  and  exaggerated  statements  of  others, 
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Tbe  peafiantg  are  tofaUy  and  entirely  free ;  this  had  been  posi- 
tirely  denied  on  my  previous  inquiries^  and  I  consequently  took 
a  good  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  the  tmth,  both  from  Mr.  Anker 
and  others,  and  cannot  doubt  the  fact  There  has  been  no  he- 
reditary nobility  in  Norway  since  their  extirpation  by  Christian : 
the  wealthy  families  are  either  peasants  grown  rich,  or  merchants 
from  other  countries,  who  have  purchased  the  estates  of  the  an- 
cient possessors,  and  with  fhem  their  privileges  ot  nobility, 
where  the  purchaser  was  of  noble  birth  in  his  own  country. 

'^  We  were  entertained  here,  as  well  as  every  where  else  in 
Norway,  with  princely  splendour  and  hospitality,  accompanied 
at  the  same  time  by  ail  endeavour,  though  generally  a  fruitless 
one,  to  inutate  English  maimers.  We  met  Mr.  Bag6,  the  en- 
fSmeer  of  Trolhatta,  a  modest  sensible  man.  He  b  now  about 
to  be  employed  by  the  Danish  government,  to  form  a  tunnel  and 
ctoal  between  Christiania  and  the  Mio«.  The  king  of  Sweden 
has  lately  ennobled  him,  and  he  wears  the  blue  pantaloons,  &c., 
which  are  appointed  as  badges  of  nobility.  He  mentioned  his 
intention  of  travelling  in  England,  with  a  view  of  improving  him- 
self in  engineering.  Two  of  Mr.  Anker's  nephews,  and  a  niece, 
were  of  the  party,  the  children  of  a  younger  brother  who  died  at 
Bath ;  they  were  expected  to  inherit  the  large  property  of  the 
late  Bernard  Anker,  but  he  left  his  fortune  in  a  strange  manner, 
and  partly  Avided  among  the  Royal  family ;  his  will  is,  however, 
ccmtested.  The  young  Norwegians  are  often  educated,  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  in  London,  not  in  the  best  society, 
where  they  acquire  a  bad  imitation  of  our  manuers,  and  an  af- 
fectation of  dadi,  with  very  little  good  taste. 

*^  Sng.  1S<&. — We  went  this  morning  to  see  the  military  aca- 
demy. There  are  at  present  but  fisw  pupils,  but  it  seems  well 
managed.  Under  die  shade  of  some  fine  trees  in  the  citadel  is 
a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  young  men. 
There  is  a  large  school  in  the  town,  and  great  exertions  were 
made  by  Blr.  Bernard  Anker  to  procure  the  endowment  of  a 
muversity,  but  to  this  measure  the  Danish  government  objected, 
in  order  to  induce  the  Norwq;ians  to  send  all  their  young  men 
to  Copenhagen  for  education.  The  public  Kbrary  is  large,  and 
open  to  an  the  inhabitants.     The  librarian  did  not  understand 
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French,  but  spoke  Latin  fluently.  He  informed  me  that  the  li- 
brary was  founded  by  a  private  benefaction,  and  that  a  considera- 
bl6  and  increasing  sum  was  appropriated  for  its  support.  The 
room  is  handsome  and  convenient,  with  a  gallery  all  round  it. 
They  have  few  classical  books,  but  a  good  collection  of  modem 
historians.  The  curiosity  they  set  the  highest  value  on,  is  a 
handsome  Bible  of  the  reign  of  Eric  the  First.  I  inquired  for  a 
bodi:  which  Mr.  Rosencrantz  had  mentioned,  containing  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  French  revolution.  The  passage  was  pointed  out 
to  me,  but  being  m  German  it  was  mcomprehensible.  I  could 
not  help  observing  the  eagerness  and  real,  though  studiously  con- 
cealed, faith  with  which  the  librarian  and  Mr.  Rosencrantx, 
regarded  some  other  predictions  it  contains  concerning  Den- 
mark and  Norway.  The  book  is  a  commentary  on  the  Reve- 
lations. 

^  The  Cathedral  is  a  handsome  building ;  the  lushop  of  the 
diocese  lives  at  Opslo,  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Christiania ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  which  was  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire,  or,  as  we  learnt  from  some  individuals,  by  the 
Swedes.  Opslo  is  certainly  the  third  city  in  point  of  antiquity 
in  Norway ;  Storhammer  perhaps  the  first,  and  Trondheim  in- 
disputably the  next, 

**  At  Christiania  there  is  a  small  private  theatre,  in  whidi, 
during  the  winter,  the  gentry  of  the  place  amuse  themselves  by 
acting  Danish  and  sometimes  French  plays.  During  the  whiter 
dancing  is  a  very  favourite  amusement,  but  it  is  not  common  in 
summer.  The  women  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  that  all 
their  clothes  and  finery  come  from  England,  from  whence  they 
are  regularly  supplied  with  the  newest  fashions.  In  Sweden 
they  attempted  to  deny  this,  and  said  also,  but  I  think  from  ap- 
pearances untruly,  that  sufficient  cloth  for  the  inen^s  clothes  was 
manufactured  in  their  own  country. 

**  Christiania  stands  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  amid  wfld  romantic 
scenery ;  its  harbour  appears  to  be  very  secure,  but  is,  in  fact, 
occasionally  subject  to  storms  so  violent  as  to  drive  vessels  from 
th^  anchors.  The  Norwegians  complain  that  their  trade  is  not 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  Danes ;  no  guard-ship  is  ever  sta- 
tioned in  the  port. 
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"  The  eYening  we  spent  with  young  Collet  and  a  Mr.  Bolton, 
the  son  of  a  Suiry  neighbour  of  Thornton's,  whom  we  fell  in 
with  on  our  way  back  from  Mr.  Collet's  on  Saturday  night  We 
went  with  him  in  his  pleasure-boat  to  see  Mr.  CoUef  s  alum- 
works,  which  are  near  the  town.  We  saw  the  whole  process, 
which  is  Yery  curious;  the  alum  is  here  chiefly  produced  fiom 
a  kind  of  slate,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  is  for  * 
some  time  exposed  in  heaps  to  produce  decomposition,  and  is 
then  roasted  for  Ayc  weeks  to  extract  the  sulphur. 

**  ^ug.  litk. — ^We  left  Christiania  this  morning,  as  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  would  not  admit  of  our  longer  stay  there.  On 
the  preYious  cYening  we  engaged  an  English  serYant,  who  had 
been  estabfished  for  many  years  at  Christiania  as  innkeeper,  to 
accompany  us  to  KongsYinger ;  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing to  Trondheim  with  traYcUers,  and  had,  lately  made  the 
journey  with  Messrs.  Malthus  and  Otter.  The  rate  of  posting 
in  Norway  is  sixteen  skilling*  per  Danish  mile  for  each  horse ; 
two  for  each  horse  to  the  peasant,  who  goes  forward  to  get  them 
ready,  and  about  the  same  or  a  little  more  to  the  man  who  ac- 
companies you.  Between  Roholt  and  Minue  we  past  a  laige 
house  and  iron-works,  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  Anker*  The  rolids 
were  dreadfully  cut  up  by  timber  carriages ;  boards  are  put  up 
by  the  side  of  the  roads  with  this  names  of  the  propiietors  of 
land,  who  are  obliged  to  keep  t^ieir  respectiYC  parts  in  repair,  in- 
scribed on  them.  The  country  gradually  improYed  in  beauty 
as  we  approached  the  lake  Miosen,  when  it  becomes  beyond  all 
praise.    Near  Minue  is  a  ferry,  at  the  place  where  the  lake  dis-  i 

charges  itself  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  On  our  way  we  saw 
a  party  of  the  militia  go  through  their  manceuYres ;  they  were  { 

caYalry,  the  soldiers  fine  looking  men,  and  the  horses  tolerably  i 

good,  though  both  were  heaYy.  They  were  not  Yery  expert  in 
their  CYolutions,  and  were  only  drilled  by  single  rank,  and  told  off 
by  fours,  instead  of  by  threes  as  in  England.    The  establish-  ^ 

ment  of  the  militia  is  under  the  foUowing  regulations :  during  • 


>  The  Baiiiih  akilling  u  worth  somethmg  Ie«  t^ 
of  Sweden  is  neuiy  doable  the  value. 

Vot.  L 
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twelve  years  every  person  is  obliged  to  appear,  either  on  horse* 
back  or  on  foot,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  property,  for  eight 
successive  days  for  the  purpose  of  drilling;  they  are  assembled^ 
for  the  most  part,  by  single  companies  or  troops,  and  their  disci- 
pline is  said  to  be  very  tolerable.  In  cases  of  necessity  they  are 
attached  to  the  regular  regiments,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same 
laws.  We  saw  many  of  the  foot  returning  home  from  drill,  but 
none  in  the  field ;  they  were,  for  the  greater  part,  stout  men  and 
clean,  but  had  not  a  very  soldier-like  appearance.  The  time  of 
their  going  on  permanent  duty  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on  local 
convenience.  After  they  have  served  for  twelve  years,  they 
are  no  longer  obliged  to  attend  drill,  but  continue  for  an  equal 
length  of  time  subject  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  mvasion,  or  any 
other  very  urgent  necessity ;  and  they  keep  their  arms  till  the 
expiration  of  that  period.  Wooden  magazines,  elevated  on 
atone  posts  like  English  granaries,  are  erected  in  centrical  parts 
of  each  district,*and  beacons  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
It  should  appear  from  hence  that  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion are  armed,  which  circumstance  will  account  for  their  appa- 
rent freedom,  in  spite  of  the  arbitrary  government  under  which 
they  live.  The  province  of  Hedemarken,  through  which  we 
are  now  passing,  is  said  to  be  infamous  on  account  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  its  inhabitants ;  indeed  in  the  southern  parts  of  Nor- 
way in  general,  as  well  as  along  the  sea  coast,  the  manners  of 
die  people  are  much  more  brutal,  and  their  morals  looser,  than 
in  the  interior. 

**  From  Minue  to  Morstuer  the  road  runs  along  the  border  of 
the  Mios  lake,  and  the  scenery  is  more  beautiful  than  any  thing 
I  have  seen ;  Thornton  was  reminded  of  the  Cumberland  lakes, 
but  gave  this  the  preference.  The  foliage  of  the  birch  adds 
much  to  its  beauty  ;  the  road  is  good  though  hilly.  At  Mors- 
tuer we  slept  and  found  a  tolerable  inn. 

*'  ^g.  16th, — Our  route  to  Grillum  still  lay  by  the  side  of 
die  lake,  of  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  be  weary,  from 
the  constant  variety  of  scenery  and  beauty  of  the  mountainous 
outlines  of  its  shores.  The  width  of  the  lake  varies  every  stage 
from  that  of  a  lake  to  a  river.  Near  Grillum  we  intended  to  have 
gone  to  the  site  of  Storhammer,  and  searched  for  Runic  antiqui- 
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ties,  but  were  preTented  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain ;  this  weregret* 
ted  much,  though  Mr.  Anker  had  assured  us  there  was  notiiiug 
worth  seeing ;  we  wished  however  to  judge  for  ourselves,  but 
could  not  wait  for  the  chance  of  more  favourable  weather,  as 
our  forbtid  was  gone  on  to  order  horses ;  when  travellers  adopt 
this  method  of  bespeaking  horses,  they  ought  to  be  careful  to 
allow  sufficient  time  between  the  stages  to  admit  of  their  taking 
views  of  the  country,  or  seeing  whatever  is  most  remarkable ; 
for  want  of  this  precaution  we  found  much  inconvenience* 
Storhammer  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on 
the  headland  of  the  lake«  It  is  almost  perfectly  the  centre  oS 
Norway,  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  likely  place  for  a  gene* 
ral  assembly  of  the  tribes.  We  asked  the  postmaster  at  Gril# 
lum  whether  there  were  any  ruins  or  vestiges  of  stone  cirolesb 
&C.9  but  he  could  pve  us  no  satisfactory  information. 

"  Between  Freng  and  Littlehammer  is  a  fountain  issuing  from 
a  kige  rock,  which  the  peasants  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  St  Olave's  adventures;  his  name  and  titles  are  rudely 
engraved  on  the  rock.  We  could  not  understand  whether  the 
miracle  is  said  to  have  consisted  in  his  producing  water,  like 
Mdses,  by  striking  the  rock  with  his  riding-staff,  or  merely  by 
inscribing  his  name  on  the  stone,  but  the  words  *  riding-staff ' 
were  repeatedly  mentioned  by  our  informant.  The  scenery 
about  Littlehammer  is  very  beautiful.  I  searched  in  vain  for 
runic  remains,  or  any  vestiges  of  the  hammer  of  Thor.  The 
JioTwefpttDB  preserve  but  very  few  of  their  ancient  tradition^ 
and  what  ihey  have  recorded  reach  no  further  back  than  the 
periods  of  their  own  mtemal  feuds,  and  their  quarcels  with 
Sweden.  Here  is  no  clanship,  no  hereditary  distinctions,  or 
bereditary  bards,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  ancient  war- 
riors. It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  still  have  more  clear 
ideas  on  these  subjects  than  have  yet  been  discovered ;  and  that 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  their  language,  and  a  longer  resi- 
dence among  them,  might  bring  many  of  their  romances  to 
light  Their  superstitions  chiefly  appear  to  consist  in  a  fear  cf 
sorcery,  and  a  belief  in  several  evQ  spirits  caUed  by  the  general 
name  of  Neiss ;  some  of  these  appear  like  *  the  spectre  hound 
b  Mann,'  in  the  shape  of  a  large  rough  white  do^,  with  long 
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ears.  Of  fairies  we  have  yet  been  able  to  learn  nothing ;  the- 
ancient  Gothic  name  of  Dvei^ar,  by  which  they  were  nniyersally 
known,  is  now  appropriated  only  to  mortal  dwarfs.  They  be- 
lieve in  presages  of  death  by  lights  and  mystic  noises.  The 
Finns  are  held  in  great  terror  by  them,  as  powerful  dimers  and 
sorcerers,  who  are  able  to  kill  men  by  shooting  at  them  when 
they  are  absent. 

**fAug.  IQtL — ^The  country  to  Moshuuse  Star  continues  very 
beautiful,  with  the  lake  diminished  into  a  narrow  but  very  rapid 
river  where  it  is  confined  by  mountains,  and  then  expanding  to 
a  gpreat  extent.  Beauty  seems  to  be  more  the  characteristic  of 
Norwegian  scenery,  in  these  districts,  than  grandeur.  At  Kor- 
segarder  the  lake  becomes  permanently  a  rapid  river,  under  the 
name  of  Logan,  and  runs  through  a  wilder  and  less  beautiful 
country ;  the  inn  where  we  slept  was  a  mere  hovel.  We  here 
began  to  recognize  the  simplicity  o(  manners  of  the  Norway 
peasants  ;  the  men  who  went  with  the  horses  all  shook  us  by  the 
hand  at  parting,  were  very  talkative  and  lively,  and  addressed 
us  with  gpreat  frankness  and  familiarity,  some  of  them  giving  us, 
out  of  pure  good  will,  tolerably  sound  thwacks  on  the  back  and 
shoulders. 

"  ^ug.  nth. — ^From  Korsegarder  to  Breiden,  our  route  lay 
through  a  country  of  a  more  mountainous  and  rugged  appear- 
ance ;  Breiden  is  on  the  banks  of  a  small  but  very  beautifiil  lake, 
as  clear  as  glass,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  We  were  fer- 
ried over  to  a  peasant's  house  on  the  opposite  side,  where  we 
dined.  Here  we  met,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  gigantic 
figures  and  long  yellow  hair  of  the  men  of  Gulbransdal ;  hitherto 
we  had  been  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  o( 
Norway,  but  we  now  began  to  see  many  fine  looking  men, 
though  certainly  not  so  many  as  we  had  been  taught  to  expect; 
they  were  uniformly  of  fair  complexbns,  with  red  bonnets  on 
their  heads,  and  dressed  in  plaid  cloth,  with  garters  of  very  lively 
colours  tied  in  large  bows  at  theur  knees.  The  women  wear 
enormous  buckles,  which  make  a  clinking  noise  as  they  walk, 
and  Ugb-heeled  shoes,  which  gives  them  an  appearance  of 
hdght,  though  they  are  not  taller,  perhaps  hardly  so  taO,  as  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.    Their  dress  consists  of  a  coarse  loose 
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flhift  fastened  found  flie  throat,  no  stays,  and  only  one  dark  co- 
loured petticoat  Sometimes,  however,  they  wear  a  waistcoat 
without  deeves,  made  exactly  like  that  of  a  man,  their  hair 
snooded  round  with  tape,  and  tied  back  from  the  forehead, 
hanging  down  behind  in  long  ringlets.  The  houses  are  a  good 
deal  ornamented  with  carving,  sometimes  done  very  neatly,  and 
the  doors  are  painted  with  flowers  in  very  lively  colours.  Stoves, 
which  are  used  in  the  southern  parts  of  Norway,  are  here  rarely 
seen.  The  natives  adhere  to  their  ancient  wide  chimney  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  made  to  project  with  a  salient  angle,  which 
is  supported  by  an  iron  bar ;  their  form  is  very  convenient,  and 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  an  English  cottage  ; 
the  tops  of  the  chimneys  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  little 
dome  to  exclude  snow,  with  lateral  perforations  for  the  smoke-. 
In  Sweden  they  have  a  small  trap-door  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. Near  Breiden  we  passed  by  the  spot  where  Sinclair  was 
defeated.* 

**  From  Oldstad  to  Tofte  the  road  is  bad  and  hilly.  Near 
the  former  place  we  saw  the  ruinous  effects  of  a  flood  in  1 789, 
which  was  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  sides  of  a  lake  in  the 
mountains;  twenty-six  villages  were  at  once  destroyed.  At 
Tofte  the  ascent  commences  to  the  Dovre  mountains,  which, 
though  they  are  reckoned  by  their  inhabitants  to  be  nearly  the 
highest  land  in  Europe,  do  not  appear  very  striking  or  lofty,  but 
resemble  much  the  north-country  moors  of  England ;  in  winter 
the  snow  may  possibly  be  deep,  but  now,  even  on  the  highest 
peaks,  very  littie  was  visible.  We  had  a  dreary  and  uninterest- 
ing stage  to  Jerkin ;  the  people  here  were  excessively  delighted 
with  Pontoppidan's  map  of  JNorway,  which  we  had  with  us,  and 
ktughed  with  surprise  and  pleasure  at  finding  the  road  marked 
out  from  their  own  houses  to  Kpngswoid.  On  our  left  hand  we 
passed  the  highest  peak  of  Dovre,  which  did  not  however  ap- 
pear very  high,  and  had  but  little  snow,  even  on  the  northern 


*  Coknel  Geofge  ffindair,  with  a  oonsideiabie  anny  of  Scotch  aoldien,  waa  defeat- 
ad  by  a  band  of  Norwegian  peasantry,  at  the  Pftss  of  Kringelen,  in  the  year  1612. 
He  had  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  in  one  of  his 
wan  against  Christian  the  IVtb,  and  was  endeavouring  to  penetrate  through  Nor- 
way into  Swedeovrtien  this  event  took  place. — Ed. 


^ 
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aide.  We  slept  at  Kongswold;  the  iniu  on  the  Done  are  all 
clean  and  comfortable ;  they  are  built  by  the  crown»  and  have 
many  independenciea  and  pri^eges  allowed  them  in  conadera* 
tion  of  their  furnishing  horses  and  prorisions  in  the  winter  for 
government  purposes,  and  for  all  the  poor  people  who  possess 
passports.  A  wild  and  formidable  stage  of  two  Norway  miles 
brought  us  to  Driostuen.  Our  carriage  was  thought  too  heavy 
for  a  pair  of  horses,  so  we  got  saddle-horses,  and  sent  it  on 
empty ;  the  road  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Driva,  one  of  the 
three  rivers  to  which  Dovre  gives  rise ;  it  flows  to  Malde ;  the  other 
two  are  the  Glomm  and  the  Dalhl,  the  former  of  which  falls 
into  the  Cattegat,  and  the  latter  into  the  gulph  of  Bothnia. 
'  *'JSlug.  ISth. — This  day,  Sunday,  we  passed  at  Driostuen; 
our  halt  here  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners 
and  way^of  living  of  the  richer  peasants.  Our  host  was  a  man 
.of  considerable  wealth;  besides  the  farm  he  held  from  the  crown, 
he  told  us  that  he  had  two  other  freeholds,  that  he  sold  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle  every  year,  and  kept  above  a  hundred 
and  twenty  milch  cows,  and  three  hundred  goats.  He  had  pven 
three  thousand  dollars  as  a  marriage  portion  to  each  of  his  two 
eldest  daughters.  Driostuen  is  too  cold  for  the  growth  of  com, 
in  conaderation  of  which  he  had  an  allowance  of  com  from  the 
other  crown  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  house  resembled 
other  Norwegian  cottages,  byt  was  inferior  to  many  ;  and  his 
own  appearance,  and  that  of  all  his  family,  were  as  far  removed 
from  any  thmg  like  wealth  as  could  weU  be  imagined.  Yet  in 
s6me  respects  his  housekeeping  was  liberal ;  lus  table  was  spread 
for  four  meals  a  day,  always  with  meat  on  Sundays,  and  gene- 
rally throughout  the  week.  He  had  extensive  store-houses  for 
salt  meat  and  fish,  as  well  as  for  oat  flour,  hops,  malt,  butter, 
and  cheese  ;  the  luxuries  of  fowls,  eg^  and  vegetables,  do  not 
come  within  the  calculation  of  a  Norwegian  peasant's  wishes. 
The  greatest  simplicity  of  manners  reigns  within  this  valley,  in 
some  respects  almost  approaching  to  Arcadian  elegance  ;  the 
inhabitants  were  all  most  perfectly  without  shyness  or  coldness 
towards  strangers,  and  they  took  great  pains  to  understand  and 
answer  our  questions.  One  of  the  girls  had  a  sort  of  guitar  with 
five  strings,  which  Thornton  found  her  playing  on  to  call  some 
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calves  up  from  pasture ;  after  a  little  solicitation  .she  let  us 
hear  several  tunes,  most  of  them  lively.  On  being  asked  to  sing, 
she  refused  because  it  was  Sunday ;  but  on  a  sign  from  her 
father  she  ran  to  fetch  her  elder  sisters,  and  a  little  brother,  who 
began  singing  Psalms  very  agreeably,  till  the  old  man  and  his 
son  KnUte  joined  the  chorus,  which  they  did  with  the  true  parish 
clerk  twang.  They  all  read  the  Psalms  out  of  a  Psalm  book. 
We  afterwards  were  told  by  Mr.  Leganger,  at  Trondheim,  that 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  district,  makes  a  regular  progress  from 
village  to  vfllage,  having  his  meat  and  lodging  with  the  principal 
fiumers ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  who  cannot  read,  are  obliged 
by  law  to  go  to  him  for  instruction :  he  receives  a  very  trifling 
fee  finom  each  person,  about  two  or  three  stivers,  and  his  whole 
annual  income  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  a  year ;  food 
and  lodging  are,  indeed,  supplied  to  him  gratis  during  his  jour- 
neys. The  priests  are  obliged  to  examine  the  children  annually 
in  reading  and  writing,  and  to  give  in  a  statement  of  their  abili- 
ties  to  the  bishop.  Bibles  are  costly  and  are  seldom  possessed 
except  by  the  richer  sort  of  peasants ;  they  almost  all  have  Lu- 
ther's catechism  and  the  Psalm  book,  which  also  contdns  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  for  each  Sunday. 

*'  We  spent  this  evening  in  a  very  long  and  fatiguing  scram- 
ble towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  we  reached  a  very 
confflderable  height,  but  though  we  saw  others  still  above  us,  yet 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  one  of  the  points  we  attained  was 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  Driostuen.  I  had  no  accu- 
rate means  of  ascertaining  this,  and  could  only  judge  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  hills  around  it,  and  by  the  time  the  sun- 
beams continued  on  it  We  descended  very  rapidly,  and  yet 
wei«  full  two  hours  in  reaching  the  base. 

**  Jtug.  19t&. — ^We  left  Driostuen  by  Rtisen  and  Beiradale, 
the  valley  of  the  bears,  which  by  the  account  of  die  peasant  who 
accompanied  us,  are  still  very  frequently  found  in  it  Wolret 
are  very  numerous  and  troublesome ;  they  Have  already,  this 
year,  worried  several  cows,  and,  what  is  uncommon^  have  bitten 
some  peasants ;  they  frequently  tear  and  mangle  cows  without 
devouring  any  more  of  them  than  the  bowels  and  kidneys. .  The 
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country  we  passed  through  was  very  woody  and  savage.  During 
this  stage  we  saw  the  cow-pipe,  an  instrument  five  feet  long, 
made  out  of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  with  a  rude  but  not  un- 
musical sound.  The  master  of  the  farm  at  Driostuen  accom- 
panied us  the  first  stage,  and  seemed  neither  ashamed  to  expect 
or  receive  the  usual  sixpence  drichapengar ;  we  shook  hands 
with  him  and  parted  good  friends.  We  passed  Stuen,  Sundset, 
Birkager,  crossed  a  ferry  over  the  Driva,  and  found  the  road  to 
Sognas  excessively  bad.  During  this  day's  journey  we  saw 
several  lemmings  \*  the  fable  of  dieir  dropping  from  the  clouds 
does  not  seem  yet  to  be  quite  lost ;  it  was  mentioned  to  us  by  a 
peasant,  though  not  as  a  thing  he  credited ;  he  added,  however, 
that  they  always  appear  in  swarms  after  thick  rainy  weather. 

'^  A%^.  20(&. — At  Bye,  Mr.  Bootle  mentions  in  his  journal, 
that  there  was  a  capital  inn  in  his  time  ;  there  is  now  no  post- 
house  there  ;  this  change  frequently  happens  in  Norway,  where 
the  situation  of  gestgevir  is  often  held  by  different  farmers  in  an- 
nual rotation.  It  is  accounted  a  gsonful  office,  which  I  can 
easily  conceive.  At  Malhuus  we  found  an  excellent  farm-house, 
with  more  apparent  symptoms  of  wealth  about  it,  in  the  form  of 
silver  tea-spoons,  forks,  and  coffee-pot,  &c.,  than  in  any  we  had 
yet  seen ;  it  is  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
the  landscape  of  which  reminded  me  of  some  of  Poussin's ; 
every  cottage  has  its  own  hop  ground  and  potatoe  garden, 
which  giv^  the  scene  a  rich  and  flourishing  appearance ;  some 
of  their  fences  are  remarkably  elegant,  with  upright  slender 
sticks  :  the  corridores  to  the  houses,  which  we  had  observed  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Norway,  are  here  no  longer  seen,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  timber ;  the  woods  are 
ahnost  exclusively  birch. 

**  The  approach  to  Trondheim  is  extremely  beautiful,  be- 
tween high  rocks,  interspersed  with  many  gentlemen's  seats  and 
gardens,  though  not  lud  out  m  the  best  taste.t    On  ascending  a 
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t  It  18  cmtomtiy  to  erect  monuments  in  the  gaidens  of  the  Norwq;uui  nobilHy,  to 
mmmmwiHe  anj  remukabfe  event;  the  IbUowing  lines  weie  tnnehted  by  Ms. 
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•teep  hill,  we  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  the  city,  with  its  Cathe« 
dral,  fortifications,  and  various*  bufldings,  white  and  glittering  in 
the  sun,  in  the  centre  of  a  most  magmficent  bay,  land-locked 
with  mountains,  and  covered  with  sdls  of  all  descriptions*.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  town  is  imposing ;  the  streets  are  wide, 
with  good-looking  white-washed  houses,  and  a  large  markets 
place  in'  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  conduit  with  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  water.  We  met  with  very  comfortable  accom^ 
modations  at  H(dt's  tavern.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
Cathedral  and  ihe  citadel ;  the  Cathedral  has  been  built  at  many 
different  times^  The  original  fabric,  which  forms  the  present 
chapter-house,  was  built  by  6t  Olaf,  and  dedicated  to  St  Cle« 
tnent  The  next  part,  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  south  traU'* 
sept,  buQt  by  Harold  Hardcraade  in  the  year  1060,  and  dedi« 
Gated  to  St  Mary  ;  it  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1188,  by 
Archbishop  Eisten,  who  also  erected  the  droular  chancel,  the 
choir,  the  tower,  and  the  north  transept  The  nave  and  the  two 
western  towers,  which  are  now  in  ruins,  are  apparently  of  the 
same  style  as  Melrose  Abbey,  and  were  built  by  Arehbishop 
Sigurd  m  1248.  The  whole  building  is  much  defaced  by  dif- 
ferent conflagrations,  pillaging,  and  by  attempts  to  beautify  it 
In  the  years  1S38, 1481,  and  1532  it  was  burnt;  in  1551  it  was 
laundered  by  some  Flemish  pirates,  who  carried  off  several  of 
its  marble  pillars ;  in  1689  the  spire,  which  was  a  hundred  and 


Heber,  fiom  an  inacifption  intoided  to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  the  finmd' 
dUp  of  two  penone  who  wen  Ihi^g  at  the  ttiM  it  was  wiitteiL 

•<  May  every  Ught-winged  moment  beat 
A  hkflnng  to  thia  noUe  paif  . 
Long  may  they  love  the  mil  eaM 
Of  theae  ftir  seenei^  and  aeenea  like  theae  I 
The  pine'a  dark  ahade^  the  Tfwinipt^gn  tall^ 
And  the  deep  daahing  water-&U. 
And  when  eaeh  hallowed  spirit  fliee 
.  To  seek  a  belter  pazadiae^ 
Beneath  thia  turf  tbor  aahea  dear, 
Shan  drink  their  country's  gntefiii  tear  9 
In  death  alike  and  life  poBseasing, 
The  ikb  man'alove^  the  poor  man'a  blearing.'* 

Vol.  1 — 9 
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studied  at  Oxford.  Pftrfessor  ■  ■  ■■  ■  -^  of  Copeahageii,  mentknis 
in  Ub  travels  having:  geen  bis  name  on  the  university  books,  and 
his  picture  in  the  Bodleian  gallery.  Mr.  Kmidtzen's  son,  a  fine 
lad  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  showed  us  some  cannon  balls,  call- 
ing them  potatoes  for  Englishmen.  Four  Dutch  East  Indiamen 
were  lying  in  the  Roads,  which  had  been  driven  in  by  some 
English  cruizers  during  the  late  war,  and  their  cargoes  (in  des- 
pair of  ever  getting  out)  were  consigned  to  Mr.  Knudtzen. 

**  We  called,  with  Mr.  Knudtzen  on  Mr.  Meirke,  a  merchant 
to  whom  we  had  also  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Wolfe. 
We  found  bkn  a  most  valuable  acquaintance,  sensible  and  gen- 
fkman-Iike,  and  very  hospitable  and  friendly.  In  the  evening 
we  saw  the  museum,  which  adjoins  the  public  library ;  it  is  a 
small  square  room,  containing,  among  antiquities,  nunerals,  &c., 
flie  bones  of  one  of  the  ancient  petty  kings  of  Norway,  who  re- 
fused to  submit  to  Harold  Haarfagre.  They  were  found  in  a 
tomb  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast,  and  corroborate  the  account 
given  by  Snores  Sturleson,  of  his  having  buried  himself  alive ; 
his  sword  was  found  run  through  his  body,  as  if  he  had  thrown 
himself  on  it  after  he  had  entered  the  tomb.  We  were  shown  a 
sword  which  belonged  to  one  of  Harold's  principal  attendants ; 
the  handle  is  adapted  for  a  very  small  hand ;  (I  have  observed 
the  same  circumstance  in  other  Saxon,  Danish,  and  even  Ro- 
man swords)  the  blade  very  broad. 

*'The  library  consists  of  about  thirteen  thousand  volumes, 
well  arranged  in  a  small  room  with  stalls ;  the  librarian,  Mr. 
Helsen,  is  also  chef  des  mines  at  R5raas ;  lus  daughter  had  been 
some  time  betrothed  to  the  under  master  of  the  school,  accord- 
ing to  the  Norwegian  custom  of  betrothing  several  years  before 
marriage.  This  was  also  the  case  with  Mr.  Meirke,  who  called 
bis  intended  *  ma  fille. ' 

'*  t^g.  22d. — ^We  went  this  morning  with  Mr.  Meirke  and 
Mr.  Thayl,  a  Dutchman,  to  call  on  the  Governor-general  Yon 
Kraagh,  a  very  fine  old  man,  with  more  of  the  manners  of  the 
real  *  viette  cow^  than  any  one  I  ever  saw.  His  house  was  built 
a  short  time  ago,  and  is  entirely  composed  of  logs,  which  he  re- 
fused to  have  either  painted  or  papered,  through  his  zeal  for  the 
ancient  customs  of  Norway ;  it  is  tttuated  on  an  eminence,  with 
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an  arenne  princqmDy  of  jocasg  oaks,  all  lookiog  very  sickly,  and 
the  grounds  beautifully  laid  out  in  the  English  manner.  The 
GrOTemor's  son.  Captain  Yon  Kraagh,  is  a  great  agriculturist. 
We  dined  with  Mr.  Meirice,  and  spent  the  evening  with  his  mo- 
ther. Lady  Lewson,  where  we  met  with  a  large  party,  and  were 
amused  by  witnessing  several  peculiar  traits  of  Norwegian  man« 
ners ;  their  dinners  and  even  their  suppers  are  served  with  a 
profusion,  not  unaccompanied  with  elegance,  of  which  we  have, 
in  England,  no  idea ;  at  the  end  of  which,  each  guest  rises  and 
drinks  the  health  of  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  they  then  bow 
to  each  other  and  to  their  host,  and  hand  the  ladies  out  of  the 
room. 

**  Among  tbe  party  at  supper  was  Colonel  Bang,  ttie  Com- 
mandant of  the  rifle  corps  of  the  northern  diviaon  of  Norway ; 
two  companies  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  men,  are  always 
stationed  in  the  Trondheim  Strict,  and  as  many  at  Rdraas,  all 
selected  from  the  miners  at  the  latter  place,  and  are  drilled  in 
the  usual  manner ;  two  battalions  of  about  six  hundred  men, 
stationed  in  the  north  and  south  of  Norway,  are  drilled  in  the 
winter  on  skates ;  these  men  are  only  called  out  twice  a  year, 
but  they  have  frequent  private  drills  for  recruits.  When  they 
exercise  in  skates  they  have  their  rifles  slung,  and  carry  a  staff 
in  their  hands,  flattened  at  the  end  to  prevent  its  sinking  into  the 
snow,and  to  assist  them  in  the  leaps  they  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  take  when  goingdown  hill,  which  we  were  told  they  do  withgreat 
rapi<fity,  over  such  obstacles  as  obstruct  their  progress.  The 
only  difference  in  their  method  of  drawing  up  is,  that  in  win- 
ter they  aDow  between  the  files  room  to  turn  in  the  skates,  which 
they  do  by  changing  the  right  foot  by  an  extraordinary  motion, 
which  would  seem  enough  to  dislocate  the  ancle.  We  examined 
a  pair  of  these  skates ;  they  are  not  above  six  or  eight  inches 
broad,  and  of  different  lengths,  that  worn  on  the  left  foot  bemg 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  long,  the  other  not  more  than  four  or 
five,  and  chiefly  used  as  a  means  of  directing  the  other. 

**  Jlug.  24f  A. — We  saw  the  city  train-band  reviewed  by  the 
general ;  a  perfect  burlesque,  worse  than  the  worst  volunteers 
ever  were,  or  ever  will  be ;  they  were  armed  with  rusty  mus- 
qnets,and  loi^  three-edged  swords,  and  wore  cocked  hats,  with 
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long  blue  coats  like  our  bell-men  or  town-criers ;  tbey  are  only 
called  out  once  a  year. 

**  ^ug.  25th. — Captain  Yon  Kraagh  took  us  this  morning  to 
see  the  two  cascades  of  Leer  Fossen,  formed  by  the  river  Nid, 
on  his  father's  estate ;  they  are  very  noble  waterfalls,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  fall  is  so  much  as  ninety  feet,  which  they  are  both 
sdd  to  be.  The  governor  has  engravings  of  them,  which  give  a 
veiy  inadequate  idea  of  their  grandeur ;  he  told  me  that  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  procurmg  an  engraver.  Very  extensive  saw- 
ing mills  are  erected  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  cascades,  which 
act  on  the  principle  of  a  spinning  wheel;  there  is  a  salmon 
fishery  at  the  other  fall.  We  dined  at  the  governor's,  where  we 
met  a  large  party,  all  in  uniform.  The  governor  told  me  that 
agriculture  had  been  improving  very  rapidly  of  late  years  in  Nor- 
way ;  wheat  will  only  thrive  in  very  sheltered  situations,  but  bar- 
ley and  oats  come  to  great  perfection ;  potatoes  were  first  intro- 
duced by  the  governor,  who  imported  some  hundred  tons,  and 
distributed  them  gratis  to  the  peasantry ;  they  are  now  become 
a  common  article  of  consumption.  About  Trondheim  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  come  to  great  perfection ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  edible  vegetables  of  the  country  are  few :  berries  of  several 
sorts,  such  as  cranberries,  wortleberries,  multiberries,  (a  fruit 
not  very  unlike  a  mulberry,  which  grows  in  bogs  on  a  creeping 
plant  resembling  saxifrage,)  strawberries,  and  mountain-ash  ber- 
ries are  in  common  use  and.  much  eaten  widi  meat ;  whenever 
they  appear  on  a  table,  you  may  be  sure  that  a  joint  of  meat  is, 
sooner  or  later,  to  make  its  appearance. 

*'  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  we  left  Trondheim  much  grati* 
fied  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  which  we  had  received ; 
die  grand  baillie,  Mr.  Angell,  furnished  us,  in  a  very  obliging 
manner,  with  passports.  The  first  part  of  our  journey  was  on 
the  same  road  by  which  we  had  entered  the  town.  At  Malhuus 
we  saw  thp  rich  peasant  whose  plate  we  had  admired  so  much ; 
but  his  appearance  very  little  accorded  with  his  wealth;  he  was 
a  miserable  dirty  fellow,  perfectly  drunk.  Drunkenness  is  a 
very  prevailing  vice  among  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  and  is  ge- 
nerally made  a  part  of  thdr  recreation  on  Sundays  and  other 
festivals.    Bt  John's  day  is  one  of  their  principal  festivals.   Mr. 
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Knudtzen,  juiuor,  kindly  insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  Roraas ; 
be  trayelled  in  a  gig  without  springs,  but  resting  on  long  pliable 
shafts  of  birch.  We  passed  a  beautiful  but  savage  country 
through  Bogen,  Singsaas,  and  Ho£^  through  roads  rendered 
scarcely  passable  by  the  constant  carriage  of  copper  from 
R5raaS|  which  is  conyeyed  in  one-horse  carts  with  a  driver  to 
each.  We  had  hoped  to  reach  this  latter  place  on  the  26th,  but 
were  benighted,  and  slept  at  a  cottage,  the  habitation  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  woman. 

**  Jlug.  27th. — We  arrived  at  R6raas,  and  were  lodged  and 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  deputy  superintendant  of  the  mines. 
Mr.  Knoph,  the  inspector  of  the  mines,  took  us  over  a  desolate 
stony  heath  to  the  Storvatz  mine,  which  was  one  of  the  first  dis- 
covered. From  this  nine  thirty  thousand  shippunds  of  copper 
ore  are  annually  taken,  which  produce,  in  money,  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  thousand  dollars ;  each  ahippund  is  equal  to  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Norway  pounds,  and  three  sh^tpunis  and  a  half 
make  a  ton*  The  descent  into  this  mine  is  so  gradual,  that 
horses  in  carts  go  with  ease  the  whole  way.  Its  length  is  about 
a  third  of  an  Ei^^lish  mile.  The  di£ferent  chambers  are  large 
and  airy,  and  with  the  help  of  the  torches  carried  by  our  guides, 
we  were  able  to  obtain  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  courses  of 
the  copper  veins.  The  miners  were  blasting  the  rock  in  vari- 
ous places,  the  noise  occasioned  by  which  struck  me  as  being 
much  exaggerated  by  travellers. 

^  On  our  return  we  saw  the  founderies  where  the  ore  is 
smelted.  About  seven  hundred  persons  are  employed  at  these 
forges;  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  workman  are  £rom  three  to  six 
dollars  a  month,  and  of  a  smelter  eight.  Charcoal  is  principally 
nsed  in  the  works,  and  the  annual  consumption  is  30,000  last, 
or  360,000  ton.  These  smelting-houses  are  near  the  town. 
Roraas  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  junction  of  the  ri- 
vers Haa  and  Hittre ;  it  is  of  a  good  size,  wiUi  spacious  streets 
and  comfortable  houses ;  the  Church  is  large  and  handsome,  but 
the  steeple  is  disfigured  by  bemg  painted  like  an  undertaker's 
card.  There  are  several  family  burying  places,  and  one  public 
vault  open  to  any  one,  and  perfectly  accessible,  there  being  no 
lock  on  the  door ;  we  looked  down  into  it  and  saw  a  great  many 
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coffins.    There  is  a  depot  of  arms  in  the  town  and  two  old  can- 
non. 

**  From  the  mines  we  went  on  to  see  a  colony  of  Finns  set- 
tled in  the  neighbourhood;  we  rode  about  a  Norwegi^in  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  hanks  of  the  lake  Oresund,  where  we  embark- 
ed in  a  leaky  boat^  in  rery  bad  weather  for  a  Toyage  of  a  similar 
length ;  we  reached  Brehhe  that  CTening^  a  small  village  ecm- 
taining  seven  families  of  about  thirty  persons ;  it  is  dtuated  in  a 
very  bleak  neighbourhood,  but  not  altogether  ill  adapted  for 
pasturage.  The  summers  aie  here  very  short,  and  the  winters 
extremely  severe^  with  snow  often  lyfaig  higher  than  a  man's 
head.  There  are  many  wolves  but  no  beais.  We  slept  on 
boards  covered  with  deer  skins. 

*'  AAg.  2SUi* — ^Continued  our  expediticm  over  some  of  the 
most  desolate  country  we  have  yet  seen,  of  rode  mixed  with 
rotten  bog ;  the  rock  covered  widi  lichen,  and  the  tx^  with 
multiberries ;  here  and  there  we  saw  woods  of  miserable  birch, 
and  frequent  pools  and  small  lakes.    A  snow^-storm  overtook  us 
as  we  crossed  this  dreaiy  region,  and  we  suffered  much  from  Hie 
cold.    A  group  of  rein-deer  appeared  amid  Ae  rocks,  snuffing 
the  air  strongly,  and  thrusting  out  their  noses.    At  length  wse 
arrived  at  a  Finn's  tent,  made  exactly  like  a  Terra  del  Fuego 
wigwam,  of  boughs  of  trees  and  sods,  with  here  and  there  a  sldn. 
The  family  received  us  very  hospitably,  and  gave  us  rrin-deer 
cheese  and  milk ;  it  consisted  of  about  eig^t  persons,  inchufing 
two  servants.     One  old  man  of  seveuty«.eight,  who  appeared  to 
be  the  father  of  the  family,  was  perfectly  bland ;  disorders  in  the 
eyes  appeared  general  among  them,  probably  owing  to  the 
smdce  in  which  they  live.     Their  herd  of  oeinrdeer  consisted  of 
about  five  hundred :  the^mistress  said  they  had  &xmeAj  a  mnch 
greater  number,  but  the  Swedes,  during  the  late  difference,  rob- 
bed her  of  963  deer,  and  reduced  their  fiuoily  for  some  time  to 
absolute  famine.     The  dogs  are  not  larger  dian  a  common  ter- 
rier, and  of  a  singular  appearance;  excepting  in  size,  t&ey 
are  the  counterpart  of  the  Greenland  or  Kamtschatkan  dog. 
There  are  fifiteen  of  these  Finnish  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Roraas,  and  ten  near  Tolgen,  who  live  m  tents,  and  intermarry 
among  themselves.    They  have  htely  made  themselves  obnox- 
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bus  to  the  farmers  by  mjuring  their  meadows,  and  are  threatened 
with  ezpubion.  The  men  do  not  reach  much  h^her  than  the 
elbow  of  a  common-sized  Englishman;  in  then*  dress  the  an- 
cient costume  is  rather  mingled  with  that  of  their  neighbours, 
though  their  shoes,  gaiters,  breeches,  and  long  coats  are  all  deer- 
skin, and  of  their  own  making.  They  are  all  able  to  read. 
Their  mode  of  milking  the  rein-deer  is  singular ;  they  first  catch 
it  by  throwing  a  noose  round  the  horns,  then  give  it  a  blow  on 
the  loins,  on  which  the  animal  immediately  lifts  up  its  leg,  and 
the  Finns,  being  so  dwarfish  a  race,  milk  it  standing. 

'*  A  considerable  resemblance  is  said  to  exist  between  the  Fin- 
msh  and  Chinese  languages,  and  the  similarity  in  their  counte- 
nances is  very  striking.  A  Dutch  officer  told  Mr.  Knoph  that 
he  talked  Chinese  to  a  Finn  for  a  considerable  time  before  the 
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latter  discovered  that  he  was  not  speaking  Finnish,  though  he 
could  not  understand  what  was  said  to  him.  We  returned  to 
Rdraas  in  the  afternoon,  round  the  head  of  the  lake  Oresund, 
over  a  very  desolate  country,  with  scarcely  any  inhabitants. 

^  Aug.  i9th, — ^Left  Roraas,  and  passed  over  an  uninteresting 
country  till  we  arrived  at  Agre,  where  it  again  became  beauti- 
fid  and  rather  more  fertile. 

*^Aug.  SOth. — Our  journey  this  day  led  us  over  a  very  rich 
and  beautiful  country.  Grundset,  where  we  slept,  is  kept  by  a 
man  who  was  formerly  clerk  to  Mr.  Anker.  Mr.  Anker  has  a 
house  near  it,  and  he  and  Mr.  Rosencrantz  possess  very  exten- 
sive forests  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  were  struck  by  the  re- 
markable neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  cottages  and  farm- 
houses. The  dress  of  the  peasantry  here  is  rather  different  from 
that  worn  in  other  parts  of  Norway,  particularly  in  the  caps, 
which  are  generaUy  made  of  red  or  blue  woollen.  We  observed 
every  where  the  skulls  of  bears  and  wolves,  both  of  which  are 
common  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  former  very  dangerous. 
I  heard  of  an  animal  being  occasionally  found  here,  which  I  ima- 
gine, from  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  natives,  to  be  the 
lynx,  though  some  circumstances  might  seem  to  mark  it  fpr  the 
glutton.  There  are  but  few  traces  of  devastation  caused  by  tor- 
rents in  Oesterdal,  and  those  not  so  terrible  as  the  vestiges  of  a 
Gulbrandsdal  stream. 

Vol.  I.— .10 
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**  JSug.  SUt. — ^We  reached  Kongswinger  through  a  condnua' 
tion  of  the  same  sort  of  country  ;  it  was  late  when  we  arrived^ 
and  the  family  were  all  gone  to  bed ;  but,  as  usual  in  Norway,  the 
house  door  was  open,  and  without  any  fastenings. 

**  The  next  morning  we  walked  through  the  town  of  Kongs^ 
winger,  which  we  found  clean  and  neat ;  it  has  a  castle  with  a 
small  garrison,  consbdng  partly  of  fusileers ;  a  light  company  of 
about  thirty-six  men  was  in  the  act  of  being  drilled  as  we  passed ; 
the  men  were  slovenly  and  irregular,  and  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
exercised  in  the  duties  of  sentry,  patrole,  &c. ;  their  arms  were 
rifles,  with  large  cut-and-thrust  swords ;  the  ofiBcer  who  com- 
manded them  had  the  best  way  of  giving  his  orders  I  ever 
saw. 

"We  left  Norway  this  evening,  and  slept  at  Btrund,  a  tolera- 
ble house  on  the  Swedish  frontier.  Norway  is  generally  estir 
mated  to  contain  nine  thousand  square  Grerman  miles.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  naturally  divided  by  the  different  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which  intersect  each  other  at  Dovre.  Fin  Fiald,  which 
divides  it  from  Sweden,  is  probably  the  highest  range ;  between 
this  range  and  the  central  chain  is  the  valley  of  Oesterdal,  a  very 
rich  and  beautiful  tract,  through  which  the  Glomm  runs  to 
Friderickshall.  The  central  valley,  watered  by  the  Mios  and 
Randa  lakes,  with  their  tributary  streams,  all  which  fall  into  the 
bay  of  Christiania,  is  that  of  Hedermarken.  The  south-west 
district  or  province  of  Christiansund  is  of  a  very  difierent  ap- 
pearance ;  though  mountainous,  it  is  fertile,  with  a  climate  so 
temperate  as  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  oak  timber.  These  three 
districts  compose  the  southern  and  most  valuable  part  of  Nor- 
way. The  province  of  Bergen  consists,  as  we  were  told,  of  wild 
mountainous  and  innumerable  fiords  and  lakes ;  neither  the  pro- 
vince nor  its  capital  seem  to  be  much  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  district.  Bergen  is  said  to  be  chiefly  peopled  by 
foreigners,  who  have  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
the  fish  brought  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast  The 
province  of  Trondheim  is  chiefly  fonned  of  beautiful  narrow  val- 
leys, fiords,  and  mountain  streams.  The  soil  of  the  country  is, 
as  may  be  expected,  not  generally  very  fertile,  though  in  favoura- 
ble situations  it  is  rich,  and  bears  a  high  rent  and  price.    Its 
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chief  vegetable  prodaction  is  timber.  Towards  the  north  it  di- 
minishes  much  in  size,  and  on  the  high  roountiuns  fir  will  not 
thrive ;  the  birch  b  more  hardy,  and  grows  to  a  prodigious  size. 
The  fir  is  of  two  sorts,  white  and  red ;  the  latter  of  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable. .  The  longest  and  best  deals  are  all 
shipped  for  England,  and  the  shorter  ones  are  sent  to  Ireland 
and  France ;  the  duty  levied  being,  in  England,  on  the  number, 
and  in  the  latter  countries  on  the  size  of  the  planks.  The  white 
fir,  inferior  as  it  is  to  the  red  for  general  purposes,  is  sometimes 
preferred  to  it,  as  being  less  liable  to  shrink.  No  trade  is  carried 
on  in  timber  between  England  and  Trondheim. 

"  In  valuable  minerals  Norway  is  by  no  means  rieh,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  R5raas  ;  the  silver  mine  at  Kongsbeig 
is  abandoned  as  not  paying  its  own  expenses.  Its  animal  pro- 
ductions are  very  numerous ;  the  domestic  ones  tore  of  the  same 
ispecies  as  those  of  Holstein,  and  not  very  different  from  the  same 
class  in  Yorkshire.  Bears,  wolves,  and  the  animal  which  I  take 
to  be  the  lynx,  are  all  found,  though  the  latter  are  uncommon. 
Game  is  of  course  very  plentiful  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  much  thinned  towards  the  south ;  game  laws  are  un- 
known in  the  north  ;  hares,  the  chase  of  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal sport,  are  less  abundant,  I  think,  than  in  England.  The 
oro  gallus  by  all  accounts  is  not  very  plentiful.  The  lemmings 
I  have  mentioned.  Of  the  eagle  we  heard  but  little  ;  the  large 
homed  owl  is  often  found,  but  not  a  very  common  bird ;  its 
plumage  is  remarkably  beautiful.  On  the  Fiallds,  a  bird  is 
found  about  the  size  of  a  pewit,  of  a  bright  lemon-colour.  In 
winter  it  is  a  very  common  occupation  of  the  peasants  to  kill  im- 
mense quantities  of  game  on  the  Dovre  and  other  mountains, 
and  send  them  down  to  Ghristiania  and  Trondheim,  at  which  sea- 
son it  is  excessively  cheap.  Snakes  of  a  large  size  are  not  un- 
irequent,  and  Thornton  found  one  as  we  were  climbing  Dovre, 
similar  to  the  blue  and  white  one  of  England. 

**  The  breed  of  horses  is  good,  and  in  their  natural  state  they 
§re  able  to  defend  themselves  resolutely  against  wolves ;  in  the 
summer  they  live  on  the  mountains,  and  are  brought  down  in 
autumn  for  sale  into  the  valleys,  where  they  may  often  be  bought 
cheap.   The  wolf-dog  of  Sweden  is  uncommon,  if  not  unknown ; 
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nor  are  the  Norway  dogs  at  all  distinguished  from  those  of  Eng'* 
land.  .  The  rein-deer  are  universally  known. 

*' Whales  are,  I  apprehend,  rarely  thrown  on  the  coast,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  extravagance  of  the  lies  told  of  one  which 
was  caught  while  we  were  at  Trondheim.  The  method  of  fish- 
ing, as  well  as  of  bird-catching,  is  by  night,  with  lights,  nets,  and 
spears.  By  what  I  observed  at  Trondheim,  I  should  imagine 
that  it  was  on  cod,  not  herring,  that  the  principal  subsistence  of 
the  mhabitants  depended.  The  cod  is  distinguished  as  being 
either  dried  in  the  air,  or  salted  on  the  rocks ;  the  first  is  called 
stock-fish,  the  other  klipfiska. 

**  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Norwegian  domestic  animals 
have  been  much  improf  ed  by  crossing  their  breeds  with  those  of 
England.  We  saw  a  very  fine  English  setter  for  sale  in  the 
maricet  place  at  Trondheim." 
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great  palace — PopalarUy  of  the  Emperar-^IBs  ihimaitUf  and 
appcmance.     1805. 

To  Richard  Htber^  E»q. 

Stockh4)lm,  September  14. 

**  We  arrived  here  this  morning,  and  after  so  long  an  igno- 
rance of  all  relating  to  our  friends  or  our  country,  I  need  not 
mention  the  pleasure  with  which  we  caught  hold  of  our  packets 
of  letters. .  . .  Excepting  Upsala  and  Dannemora,  our  journey 
has  taken  in  nothing  very  remarkable,  and  concenung  Norway, 
the  mem/orabiMa  are  too  numerous  for  a  letter,  and  must  be  re- 
served for  our  future  conversations.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  an  uninteresting  shell,  with  one-of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiftd  kernels  in  the  world.  The  neighbourhood  of  Fride- 
rickshall  is  certainly  striking,  but  &r  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
romantie  descriptions  and  drawings  which  I  have  seen  of  it^  and 
the  people,  who  aSect  to  despise  the  Swedes,  fall  £Eur  short  of 
them,  both  in  civilization  and  honesty.  The  western  coast,  Ber- 
gen, Chiistiansuiid,  &c.,  we  did  not  see  ;  by  all  accounts,  the 
manaers  are  almost  as  wild,  and  the  country  quite  as  savage,  as 
in  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Labrador  and  Greenland.    Yet 
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hence  the  wealth  of  Norway  is  chiefly  derived ;  and  the  innu* 
merable  fiordsj  and  «urub,  which  intersect  the  country,  while 
they  separate  the  people  from  all  conunerce  with  the  interior^ 
supply  ahnost  the  entire  Mediterranean  with  fish  and  are  the 
means  of  accumulating  very  considerable  wealth  to  individuala 
and  the  government  I  saw  some  of  these  vessels  loaded,  and 
it  was  a  very  singular  sight ;  they  were  filled  up  not  only  ta  the^ 
hatchways,  but  even  half  up  the  mast ;  and  the  captun  had  Ike-^ 
rally  formed  a  burrow  for  his  bed,  with  fish  packed  all  round 
him.  This  was  at  Trondheim ;  at  Christiansund  every  thing 
stinks  of  cod  and  herring,  the  refuse  of  which  is  the  usual  and 
almost  the  only  fodder  for  thdr  cattle.  A  cow  will  make  a  lux- 
urious meal  of  stinking  salmon ;  and  you  may  concave  how  de- 
lightful, in  this  country,  is  the  haimi  breath  of  a  hdfer.  The 
cattle  are  soon  fattened  on  this  food,  but  acquire  an  uHoanage-^ 
able  ferocity,  and  their  nature  is  totally  changed, 

'*  The  formidable  mountams  towards  Sweden  pres^it  a  terri-^ 
ble  scene  of  cold  and  barrenness.  At  Rdraas^  where  are  their 
principal  copper  mines,  no  com  or  garden-stuff  will  grow,  and 
in  winter  quicksilver  is  frozen.  We  staid  here  a  day  or  two^ 
and  went  a  day's  journey  into  the  mountains  in  quest  of  a  smaD 
tribe  of  Laplanders,  or  Finns,  as  the  Danes  call  them,  who  have 
been,  time  immemorial,  wanderers  m  this  neighbourhood.  In 
the  valleys  we  had  been  tormented  by  heat,  but  in  this  inhospi- 
table ti^ct  it  snowed  iast,  and  probably  does  so  occasionally 
through  the  whole  summer.  The  fir-trees  were  no  longer  visible, 
and  all  the  wood  that  remained  was  some  stunted  birch  in  the 
sheltered  situations  ;  at  last  these,  too,  disappeared,  and  nothing 
was  seen  but  rotten  bog,  and  rocks  covered  with  lichen,  a  white 
mealy  moss,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  leprosy  than 
a  pasture.  In  short,  I  could  easily  conceive  how  a  Swedish 
army,  in  the  time  of  Charles  Xllth.  had  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  cold  in  an  attempt  to  cross  these  terrible  fieUes^  (feUs,) 
and  was  not  a  little  glad  to  warm  myself  in  the  miserable  wig- 
wam of  the  people  of  whom  we  were  in  quest.  Their  huts  are 
exactly  resembling  those  of  the  Tchutski,  given  in  Cook's  last 
voyage,  but  are  neither  so  large  or  so  high ;  and  they  stiU  pre- 
serve their  race,  language,  and  dress  unmingled  with  those  of 
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Iheit  neighbours,  from  whom  they  also  differ  very  remarkably  in 
person,  being  much  shorter,  with  round  faces,  and  wide  mouths. 
Thw  dress  is  generally  made^of  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  turn- 
ed inward.  We  drank  rein-deers'  milk,  and  stored  ourselves 
with  sufficient  venison  for  our  journey  into  Sweden.  For  a 
bottle  of  brandy  and  a  rix  dollar  they  were  so  grateful  that  they 
would  willingly  have  loaded  us  with  a  whole  buck.  Before  this 
expedition  we  had  intended  to  sell  the  carriage,  and  to  go  on 
horseback  over  the  mountains  to  Faklun ;  but  we  were  tiow 
satisfied  that  we  shoukl  gain  no  time  by  such  as  species  of  ntwr-: 
est  way. 

**  Yet  in  spite  of  this  inhospitable  frontier,  the  interior  of  Nor- 
way is  a  most  delightftd  and  interesting  country.  Hedermar- 
ken,  Gulbrandsdale,  Trondheim  and  Oesterdal,  would  hardly 
give  up  the  palm  of  beauty  and  fertility  to  the  finest  valleys  of 
Wales  and  Cumberland ;  and  the  appearance  of  comfort;  and 
even  wealth,  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  is,  as  a  general  cha- 
racteristic, far  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  own  coun- 
try. I  was  surprised,  at  first,  at  the  great  apparent  liberty  of  all 
classes ;  but  soon  found  reason  to  attribute  the  mildness  of  their 
government  to  the  weakness  of  the  ruling  nation,  and  the  cur- 
cumstance  that  every  peasant  in  Norway  is  armed  and  disci- 
plined. 

**  There  are,  however,  many  injurious  laws,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  distinction  apparent  between  the  peasants  and 
buighers.  They  are  completely  distinct  castes;  the  peasant 
may  grow  rich,  but  his  son,  by  the  obligation  of  military  service, 
is  precluded  irom  all  elevation  of  rank,  and  remains  as  plain  and 
ignorant  as  his  fathar.  There  are,  however,  no  doubt,  many 
advantages  which  result  firom  this  state  of  society ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  frosts  of  winter,  the  torrents  of  spring,  and  the 
lemmings  of  autumn,  few  people  would  be  so  happy  as  a  Nor- 
wegian peasant.  These  two  last  plagues  are  peculiar  to  the 
country ;  we  passed  by  whole  farms  which  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, from  the  melted  snow,  had  desolated  ;  they  were  covered 
with  large  stones,  as  thick  as  the  shingly  part  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  seen.  Of  the  lemmiog,  you 
will  find  an  accurate,  though  rather  exaggerated  account  in  *  Be- 
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wick's  Quadrupeds;'  they  descend  at  uncertain  periods  from 
the  mountains,  where  we  saw  great  numbers,  as  laige  as  little 
rats,  of  a  dun  colour,  with  three  black  stripes  on  their  back. 
They  are  a  plague  little  inferior  to  a  swarm  of  locusts.  With 
these  drawbacks,  you  will  not  wonder  that,  notwithstanding  theur 
rich  soil  and  delightful  summers,  the  com  of  Norway  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  imported  from  England.  Their  cultivation  is, 
however,  rapidly  improving,  and  the  late  introduction  of  pota- 
toes by  Greneral  Von  Kraagh,  has  already  caused  a  prodigious 
alteration  in  their  comforts-  The  principal  apprehension  at  pre- 
sent arises  from  the  too  rapid  destruction  of  their  forests,  to  the 
existence  of  which  they  attribute,  with  apparent  reason,  the  su- 
perior mildness  of  their  climate  to  countries  under  the  same  la- 
titude. Their  timber-trees  are  entirely  fir,  and,  I  think,  inferior 
im  size  to  those  of  Sweden.  The  larch  has  been  introduced, 
and  thrives  well.  Bears  and  wolves  are  still  common ;  the  first 
only  are  objects  of  apprehension  to  a  man  ;  they  are  brown, 
and  as  big  as  a  moderate  calf.  In  Oesterdal  few  bams  are  with- 
out some  of  theu*  skulls  nailed  up  as  trophies. 

**  Tell 1  have  not  been  able  to  get  her  any  yellow  hair ; 

itttrath,  there  is  very  little  to  be  had:  the  hair  is  almost 
universally  flaxen  or  light  brown,  and  the  complexions,  figure, 
and  very  accent  of  the  people  are  almost  entirely  English. 
Their  songs,  of  which  I  contrived  to  collect  a  few,  are  in 
the  same  measure,  and  frequently  almost  in  the  same  language 
as  the  old  English ;  and  many  apparent  difierences  only  arise 
from  the  vile  system  of  spelling,  which  the  Danish  government 
has  introduced  to  make  it  different  from  Swedish.  The  genius 
of  the  language,  however,  certainly  differs  from  ours,  and  we 
must,  I  think,  have  got  our  granunar  from  some  quarter  distinct 
from  Scandinavia.  An  Englishman,  nevertheless,  particularly 
if  he  knows  any  thing  of  Yoricshire,  will  hardly  mistake  their 
meaning  when  he  hears  of  a  ^  bra  bairn,'  an  *  ox  stek,'  a  *  kalf 
stek,'  when  he  is  told,  *  sitta  derc,'  or  *  ga  til  kirchen ;'  a  *  skort 
simmer,'  a  *  cald  winter,'  *  snee,'  *  swerd,*  and  ten  thousand 
other  words  are  equally  similar. 

**  I  enclose  the  literal  translation  of  a  fragment  of  a  popular 
Danish  song  which  1  happened  to  see : 
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King  Christian  stood  bende  the  mast 

In  amoky  night; 
His  falchion  fell  like  hammer  fiiat, 
And  brains  and  helms  asonder  brast ; 
Then  sunk  each  hostile  hull  and  mast 

In  smoky  night; 
Fly,  iiy !  they  shrieked— what  mortal  man 
Can  strive  with  Denmark's  Christian 

In  fight  1 

Niels  Juel  raised  n  warrior  cry, 

"  Now,  now's  the  day !" 
He  hoisted  up  the  red  flag  high, 
And  dashed  amidst  the  enemy 
With  Uow  on  blow,  and  cry  on  cry, 

*^  Now,  now'a  the  day  P' 
And  still  they  shrieked—"  fly,  Sweden,  fly ! 
When  Juel  comes,  what  strength  shall  try 

The  fray  7* 


^  Thongh  the  Norwepans  rather  pride  themselves  on  their 
affini^  to  England,  I  do  not  think  our  nation  is  popular.  Mr. 
Pitt  ia  moet  cordially  hated  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  We 
oarselves,  however,  experienced  the  greatest  hospitality  from 
every  quarter ;  to  Mr.  Ros^norantz  of  Ha&tun,  near  Friderick- 
ahall.  General  Von  Kraagh,  and  the  society  of  Trondheim  in 
general,  we  have  very  particular  obligations. 

♦  ♦»#«♦ 

'*  The  road  through  Sweden,  from  Koningsberg  to  Upsala, 
lay  through  a  flat,  well  cultivated  country,  which  had  nothing  to 
distinguidi  it  from  Leicestershire,  or  any  other  country  of  the 
same  sort,  except  the  rockiness  of  the  soil.  Our  route  from 
Grottenburgh  to  Norway  had  given  us  a  very  false  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country.  Sweden  may  be  compared, 
in  general,  to  a  marble  table  covered  with  baize ;  it  is  level  in- 
deed and  green,  but  the  ^eil  is  thin,  and  every  here  and  th^ re 
the  stone  peeps  through  the  cracks  of  its  covering.  Farming 
is  weU  understood,  and  the  soil,  though  very  light,  in  not  unpro- 
ductive.   In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  have  detected  the 
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perfect  falsehood  of  Wraxall's  statements^  and,  I  diink,  the  ge- 
neral fidelity  of  Coxe.  Carlstad,  and  most  of  the  other  towBS 
on  our  route,  contain  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At  Westeraes 
is  a  small  Cathedral,  with  many  tomhs  of  kings  and  great  men. 
At  Upsala  we  passed  two  days,  and  saw  every  thing  of  note  in 
this  northern  Athens.  There  is  a  very  respectable  library,  and  a 
noble  building  as  a  green-house  and  museum,  built  by  Gustavus 
the  Third,  of  which  the  principal  portico  is  Doric,  very  remark- 
able for  its  proportion  and  beauty. 

'*  The  botanical  garden  b  like  that  of  Trinity,  only  much  lai^r ; 
of  the  plants  you  know  I  am  perfectly  incompetent  to  judge. 
The  Cathedral  is  well-proportioned,  and  has  been  of  the  best 
style  of  Gothic  in  general ;  plain,  and  not  very  unlike  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  inhabitants  are  very  proud  of  it,  and  have 
taken  care  to  remove  all  the  carved-work  or  tracery  from  the 
windows,  to  daub  the  inside  with  plsdster,  and  to  case  the  out- 
side with  the  very  reddest  brick  they  could  find.  This,  with 
large  white  Doric  cornices,  and  two  bright  blue  things,  like 
pepper-boxes,  on  the  two  towers,  has  so  beautified  it,  that,  if 
the  bishop  who  founded  it,  and  the  mason  who  built  it,  were  to 
return,  again,  they  would  not  know  their  own  child  in  its  present 
dashing  uniform.  There  are  separate  houses  for  the  different 
professors  and  lecturers,  who  are  numerous,  but  with  small  sa- 
laries ;  those  who  are  in  orders  have  also  prebends.  We  were 
there  in  vacation  time  and  saw  nothing  going  on,  but  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  hearing  all  the  details,  as  we  had  a  letter  to  the 
lecturer  in  botany.  Dr.  Afzelius,  who  was  very  attentive  and 
communicative.  The  number  of  students  is  about  one  thousand ; 
they  wear  their  academical  habits,  which  are  black  with  scarlet 
facings,  only  on  taking  their  degrees,  holding  acts,  or  the  like. 
Anciently,  the  different  nations  as  they  are  called,  which  com- 
pose the  Swedish  monarchy^  the  Ostrogoths,  Westrpgoths, 
Swedes,  Finns,  and  Vandals,  as  they  call  the  German  provinces, 
bad  all  different  uniforms,  which  were  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  animosities  to  which  they  gave  rise.  They  are  still  called 
colleges — have  each  of  them  separate  heads  and  endowments, 
hot  have  no.  separate  buildings,  and  lodge  and  eat  promiscuously 
in  the  town ;  tiiere  are  also  riding,  fencmg,  and  dancing  schools. 
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and  French  and  German  are  taught.  They  have  no  fixed  time 
for  taking  their  bachelor's  degree,  and  consequently  have  no 
privileges  ;  their  master's  degree  they  take  at  the  end  of  seven 
years. 

**  Dr.  Aizelius  has  been  much  in  England,  and  in  Oxford,  of 
which  place  he  complained  as  being  less  civilized  than  Cam- 
bridge. I  wanted  him  to  state  his  grounds  of  dislike,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  keeping  him  to  the  point. 

"  From  Upsala  we  went  to  Osterby,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Tame, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Dannemora  nunc,  a  ci-devant  no- 
bleman, who  resigned  his  title  during  the  disputes  of  the  last 
Diet.  We  found  a  very  hospitable  reception,  and  met  with  a 
large  and  pleasant  party.  The  mines  we  saw,  of  course,  and  I 
can  hardly  express  the  sensations  of  astonishment  they  caused. 
All  other  mines  I  have  seen  are  dark  and  dirty  cellars  in 
comparison ;  here  it  is  Vathek's  chasm  and  portal  of  ebony 
realized.  Tou  find,  not  a  dark  and  narrow  shaft  like  a  well, 
but  a  mouth  of  an  irregular  form,  more,  I  think,  than  two  hun- 
dred yards  long,  and,  in  one  place,  at  least  eighty  vride.  On 
different  parts  of  this  enormous  gulph  are  the  cranes  and  buckets 
by  which  you  are  let  down  to  the  bottom,  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet ;  the  side  is,  for  about  two  hundred  feet,  a  smooth 
iron  rook ;  at  length  there  are  other  masses  which  arise  like 
blands,  and  you  see  opening  on  every  side  the  prodigious  ca- 
Tenis  whence  the  ore  is  taken ;  one  of  them  into  which  we  de- 
scended is  a  vault  higher  for  some  little  way  than  the  nave  of 
York  mmster.  Notwithstanding  the  width  of  the  chasm  above, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  too  obliquely  to  reach  the  bottom,  which 
is  the  region  of  eternal  ice  and  twilight.  We  did  not  descend 
quite  to  the  lowest  part,  as  the  waters  of  the  adjoining  lake  had 
lately  broken  in ;  to  remove  them  they  have  established  a  small 
engine,  the  erection  of  which  is  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
Torkshireman  of  the  name  of  Owen.  We  afterwards  learfit  that 
there  was  a  small  boat  below,  and  regretted  much  that  we  had 
not  sailed  on  this  *  Stygian  ferry.'  But  what  grieved  us  most 
was,  that  we  had  no  opportunity  of  descending  by  moon-light, 
which,  though  I  never  heard  of  its  being  done,  must  be  incon- 
ceivably noble ;  the  brightness  of  the  projecting  rocks,  and  the 
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sea  of  darkness  below,  must  be  stiU  more  tbrilling  than  the  de- 
scent by  day.  By  Wrazall's  account,  as  well  as  those  of  some 
otlier  tourists,  who  have  great  pleasure  in  describing  their  own 
cowardice,  the  descent  is  dressed  out  with  very  exaggerated  ter- 
rors ;  in  fact  the  ropes  and  chains  are  perfectly  secure.  Acci- 
dents scarcely  happen  once  in  a  hundred  years.  To  see  others 
descend,  and  to  mark  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  bucket  with 
its  cargo,  and  the  rope,  which  is  at  top  a  cable,  seeming  like  a 
packthread  at  bottom,  is  a  much  severer  trial  of  the  strength  of 
one's  ^head,  and  what  mine,  indeed,  could  not  have  endured 
long. 

**  The^road  to  Stockholm,  which  we  have  lately  traversed,  is 
through  the  same  rocky»  green,  cultivated  country  as  the  rest  of 
Sweden,  excepting  that  towards  the  capital,  the  appearance  be- 
comes more  woody,  uneven,  and  even  jomantic.     Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  so  than  the  situation  of  this  extraordinary 
town,  which  is  a  collection  of  rocks  scattered  irregularly  in  a 
wide  arm  of  the  sea,  (or  lake,  call  it  which  you  will,)  connected 
by  bridges,  covered  with  buildings  and  gardens,  the  domes  of 
Churches  intermingled  with  oaks,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by 
an  enormous  palace,  as  big,  I  think,  as  five  Somerset  Houses, 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  of  brick,  but  universally  stuccoed  or  white- 
washed.   The  houses  are  all  large  and  many-storied,  with  a 
common  staircase,  and  a  family  on  each  fl()or ;  the  inns  are  as 
dirty  and  as  dear,  and  the  landlords  as  impudent  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world ;  the  streets  winding  and  narrow,  and  not  quite  free 
from  the  effects  of  a  crowded  population  and  pahdx  pdve$.  The 
quays,  however,  are  some  of  them  very  noble,  and  the  public 
buildings,  though  mostiy  small,  in  good  taste.    We  are  unlucky 
in  finding  the  town  almost  empty ;  the  court  is  in  Scania.  Pierre- 
point  is  there  too,  and  Bathurst  not  yet  arrived ;  these  circum- 
stances will  probably  shorten  our  stay,  especially  as  we  do  not 
hear  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  society  and  amusements, 
which  are  still  more  abridged  by  the  recent  death  of  the  king's 
second  child,  the  young  grand  duke  of  Finland. 

.  •  •  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  little  more  of 
Stockholm,  having  been  introduced  to  what  is  called  La  SocUtiy 
wluch  is  an  establishmeiit  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  conosting  of 
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an  eatuig*lKN]fle)  gaming-house,  coffee-house,  ball-room,  &c., 
supported  and  frequented  by  the  foreign  ministers  and  most  of 
the  nobility.  An  introduction  by  a  member  is  necessary,  and 
your  name  is  inserted  in  a  book ;  after  which  you  have  free  ad- 
nussion,  and  find  a  very  good  and  reasonable  ordinary,  with  the 
best  society  in  StockholuL  No  man  need  game  unless  he  wishes 
it.  The  foreign  ministers,  to  most  of  whom  we  have  been  in- 
troduced, axe  some  of  them  very  sensible  men ;  I  ought  rather 
to  call  them  chargis  des  affair esy  for,  except  the  Austrian,  there 
are  no  regular  ambassadors  now  in  the  town.  The  places  of 
public  amusement  are  all  shut  up,  and  our  principal  employ- 
ment is  in  surveying  the  different  buildings.  We  have  seen 
Dronning  Holm,  the  Versailles  of  Sweden,  and,  I  should  thinks 
not  unlike  that  palace  in  miniature ;  as  well  as  Haga,  the  fa- 
vourite retirement  of  the  late  and  present  king,  in  a  most  de- 
lightful atuation  on  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  the  gardens  are 
prettily  laid  out,  and  the  house  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
a  parsonage. 

^  We  are  just  returned  from  the  arsenal,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  a  long  room  filled  with,  on  one  side,  vile  wax-work  figures  of 
their  kings,  like  our  tower,  vrith  their  armour  and  trophies  piled 
around  them ;  and,  on  the  other  side  are  hung  the  effeminate 
silken  trappings  and  lacquered  tin  breast-plates  of  the  present 
race  of  Swedish  nobility.  These  last  have  been  used  at  the  ri- 
diculous mock  tournaments  celebrated  by  the  late  king.  There 
are  prodigious  piles  of  standards  and  other  spoils,  the  fruits  of 
the  ancient  victories  of  the  Swedes,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Poles, 
Saxons,  Austrians  and  Russians.  Our  attention  was,of  course, 
attracted  by  the  buff  coat  and  breast-plate  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  the  famous  uniform  of  Charles  the  Xllth.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  this  great  hero  had  been  so  small  and  slight 
made  a  man ;  his  gloves  and  boots  prove  it  strongly  ;  and  neither 
Thornton  nor  myself  could,  with  all  possible  straining,  have 
made  the  coat  button  over  the  breast ;  with  me  it  absolutely 
would  scarcely  come  on  at  all ;  and  the  sleeves  were  also  much 
too  short  The  sword,  however,  which  is  a  rapier  almost  five 
feet  long^  has  something  heroic  about  it ;  and  there  w)bs  a  stan- 
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dard  just  by,  whith  Charles  had  taken  with  his  own  hands  from 
a  Saxon  officer. 

"  The  most  interesting  things  we  have  yet  seen  are  the  statues, 
which  are  the  work  of  Sergei,  a  native  artist  who  was  sent  to 
Italy  by  Gustavus  the  Third.  They  are  far  superior  to  any 
which  I  have  seen  by  our  Flaxman,  and  this  is  certsdnly  very 
high  praise. 

"  Direct  your  letters  to  Petersbui^h,  where  we  hope  to  be  in 
another  fortnight.  It  will  be  impossible  to  return  this  winter ; 
but  you  may  assure  my  mother  that  I  have  no  thoughts  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  even  Moscow  will  depend  on  circumstances.  In 
all  probability,  however,  we  shall  go  in  sledges  from  Petersburgh 
thither,  and  so  on  to  Berlin,  where  we  expect  to  arrive  by  the 
latter  end  of  the  winter.  I  hope  to  be  back  in  good  time  for  the 
next  spring  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  volunteers. 

'^  Pray  make  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Bootle  for  his  very  valua- 
ble journal,  which  we  have  found  an  excellent  guide  every 
where.  In  Norway  several  persons  inquired  after  him.  At  one 
place  (Krogen)  the  peasants  asked  if  we  knew  him,  and  said  he 
was  '  en  ganska  bra  mand.' " 

To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Abo,  October  1, 1805. 

"  My  dear  friends  at  Hodnet  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  our  safe 
arrival  again  on  the  terra  firma  of  Finland.  We  left  Stockholm 
on  Friday  last,  in  a  fishing  boat,  which  we  were  advised  to  hire 
for  the  whole  way  in  preference  to  the  numerous  ferries  which 
occur  in  the  post  roads  over  the  isles  of  ijand,  all  of  which  are 
attended  with  delay,  and  some  with  danger.  The  boats  between 
Stockholm  and  Abo  cut  straight  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
generally  perform  the  voyage  in  two  days ;  they  are  good 
sailers,  and  very  convenient,  having  a  cabin  in  the  middle,  like 
an  English  pleasure  boat,  where  there  is  room  for  two  decent 
beds ;  our  boat  had  even  four.  We  had,  at  first,  very  little 
wind ;  and  afterwards  a  violent  gale  full  in  our  teeth,  so  that  wc 
are  only  just  arrived.  Our  voyage,  however,  though  not  a  quick 
one,  was  by  no  means  unpleasant,  the  weather  being  fine.  Our 
course  lay  through  an  innumerable  multitude  of  rocks  and  islands, 
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some  barren,  bat  many  wooded  to  the  Tery  water's  edge  ;  the 
endless  variety  of  their  forms,  and  the  winding  channels  which 
intersected  them,  were  sometimes  wonderfully  beautiful, 'and 
seemed  like  the  flowery  isles  of  a  dream,  or  an  allegory.  Indeed, 
like  those,  they  were  not  without  their  dangers ;  and  in  the  most 
tempting  inlets  we  were  sometimes  shown  the  rippling  of  whirl- 
pools and  breakers.  To  us  these  were  no -subjects  of  alarm ; 
our  boatmen  had  been  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  this  track, 
and  always  at  night  took  care  to  secure  their  little  vessel  in  some 
creek,  where  they  could  cast  anchor  till  morning.  One  of  these 
places,  a  small  barren  island  covered  with  brushwood,  where  we 
halted  for  the  second  night,  was  really  picturesque  firom  the 
groupe  of  vesseb  which  took  shelter  at  the  same  time  with  our- 
srives,  the  grotesque  figures  of  the  men  and  women  on  board, 
and  the  numerous  fires  they  had  made  along  the  shore.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  women  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  crew ;  but 
here  nothing  is  more  common.  In  Stockholm,  indeed,  the  boats 
are  all  managed  by  women ;  and  a  man  would  no  more  dream 
of  rowing  than  he  would  of  knitting  stockings,  or  suckling  a 
child.  We  were  very  well  furmshed  with  provisions  by  Mons. 
Martin,  the  Frenchman  who  keeps  the  club  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  letter.  Two  of  our  kind  friends  in  Stockholm,  Mr.  Gylden- 
palm,  the  Danish  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  Mr.  Wannerquist, 
a  rich  merchant,  remarkable  for  his  hospitality  to  Englishmen, 
bad  stored  us,  the  one  with  some  botties  of  particular  madeira, 
the  other  with  port  and  London  porter:  the  madeira  is  as  yet 
untouched,  being  kept  as  a  reserve  for  the  wretched  country  be- 
tween this  place  and  Petersburgh.  We  had  a  companion  in  the 
person  of  a  poor  Finnish  student,  who  was  desirous  of  returning 
to  Abo,  but  could  not  pay  his  passage ;  on  which  Thornton  very 
good-naturedly  proposed  taking  him  on  board  our  boat  We 
picked  up  some  information  from  him  respecting  Finland,  but  not 
so  much  as  I  had  expected ;  our  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
Latin,  which  he  spoke  readily  enough,  but  after  a  most  barba- 
rous fashion.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  we 
were  able  to  land  for  a  short  time,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  peasants  of  Aland.  Cas- 
tleholm  we  were  prevented  from  going  to. 
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^*  I  have  been  so  occupied  with  the  details  of  onr  Toyage,  that 
I  was  nearly  forgetting  to  say  any  thing  about  the  society  of 
Stockholm,  which,  indeed,  though  we  met  with  much  Idndness, 
we  saw  at  a  very  inauspicious  time.  By  a  chain  of  rkficuknis 
and  rather  mortifymg  impediments  and  mistakes,  we  were  pre- 
yented  from  meeting  one  of  the  hidies  to  whom  Lady  Corbet  had 
given  us  letters  of  introduction.  I  was,  however,  diiaiged 
(through  the  medium  of  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies) 
with  a  long  message  of  esteem  and  affectbn  to  Lady  Corbet ; 
and  the  whole  bunness  was  carried  off  with  so  much  diplomatic 
gravity  that  I  keep  the  notes  as  a  pattern  g[  state  negociatioa 
The  lady  indeed,  the  Countess  Ross6,  very  kindly  came  to  town 
on  purpose  to  meet  us,  but  by  the  stupidity  of  our  bgicats-de^^ 
place  our  cards  were  left  at  a  wrong  door^  However  I  con* 
trived  to  clear  myself  from  all  imputation  of  incivility ;  and  the 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  I  concluded  the  negocia* 
tion,  by  seizing  th^  opportunity  of  assuring  each  other  of  our 
highest  consideration.  The  Countess  Selfocuspan  was  in  Sca- 
nia. We  saw,  nevertheless,  some  little  of  the  female  society  of 
Stockholm,  and  were  pleased  with  it  Sir  Sydney  Smith  very 
obligingly  enclosed  me  a  letter  to  Baron  Armfeldt,  who  is  now 
in  Stralsund,  and  whom  we  shall  see  in  the  spring.  Our  princi* 
pal  acquaintance  in  Stockholm,  besides  Mr.  Gyldenpalm,  and 
Mr.  Wannerquist,  was  Mr.  Edelcrantz,  who  is  private  Secretary 
to  the  Kmg,  and  at  once  a  poet,  a  mechanist,  an  architect,  and 
a  connoisseur  in  music  and  painting ;  he  is  superintendant  of 
the  public  works  of  the  kingdom,  a  knight  of  half-a-dozen  or- 
ders, a  member  of  at  least  as  many  learned  societies,  and  is  a 
very  pleasing  well-informed  man,  witii  an  excellent  understand- 
ing and  much  general  knowledge.  These  friends,  witii  a  few 
others,  made  our  time  pass  with  both  pleasure  and  instruction ; 
and  we  have  certainly  no  reason  to  regret  our  stay  in  Stockholm.. 

Of  Abo  I  have  yet  seen  littie,  and  that  littie  coincides  with 
WraxalPs  opinion,  who  calls  it  ^*  the  wretched  capital  of  a  bar- 
barous province."  I  shall,  however,  be  rather  slow  in  speaking 
unfavourably  of  the  most  northern  university  in  the  world,  an 
archiepiscopal  and  archiducal  city,  the  queen  of  Finland,  Both- 
nia, and  Lapland ;  and  shall  rather  content  myself  with  tiie  ac- 
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Mont  given  by  our  passenger,  the  student,  that  it  has  an  arch* 
bishop^  fifteen  professors  with  nuNierate  salaries,  three  himdred 
etadents,  a  mined  castle,  a  whitewashed  cathedral,  and  b  wb$ 

/  "  If  a  foreigner  of  the  name  of  Bage  should  call  at  Hodnet^ 
my  brother  w31,  perhaps,  have  the  goodness  to  show  him  some 
li^e  attentioik  He  is  a  very  lespectable  and  ingeniom  ma% 
ennobled  by  the  present  King  for  having  carried  to  perfection 
the  prodigious  canal  at  Trolh&tta.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  ri* 
milar  work  in  Norway,  and  intends  ^ting  the  Welch  aqueduct 
and  the  other  EngBdi  canals,  being  very  desffous  to  improve 
Imnself.  Asostance  to  Us  researches  will  be  a  loudness  to  his 
whole  nation,  and  to  science  in  generaK'* 

To  Mrs,  Heber. 

"  I  am  unwilBng  to  lose  a  moment  m  informing  you  of  our 
safe  arrival  at  this  place,  which  we  reached  last  night,  after  a 
acoldand  tedious  journey  from  Abo.  •  ♦  # 

•♦**•!  call  our  journey 
tedbus  because  unmterestmg ;  but,  in  point  of  speed,  we  have 
been  very  tolerably  alert,  and  even  travelled  two  whole  nights ; 
which  \b  indeed  the  constant  practice  of  travellers  through  Fin- 
land. Those  who  go  this  route  in  close  carriages  scarcely  ever 
stc^  at  all;  but  as  Thornton's  was  only  the  poney-phaeton  which 
he  bought  a(  Gottenburgh,  the  n^hts  are  already  become  too 
cold  to  allow  of  our  making  this  a  constant  practice.  This  poor  lit- 
tle catristge  has  just  seen  us  safe  through  the  journey,  and  seems 
now  very  near  Uie  end  of  all  its  toils  and  labours,  being  most 
completely  worn  out,  the  springs  broken  and  supplied  with  ropes, 
the  harness  patched  with  the  same  materialB,  and  the  coach-box 
having  lost  its  foot-board.  Our  friends  here  seem  quite  sur- 
prised at  so  diimnutive  a  vehicle  having  got  through  a  tour  of 
two  thousand  miles ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  heavier 
carriage  could  never  have  served  our  purpose  so  vreU.  At 
Trondheun,  indeed,  the  surprise  lay  the  other  viray ;  every  body 
sayii%  it  was  the  largest  and  most  *  superb  coach'  that  had  ever 
passed  the  Dovre  Fells.    Our  passage  through  Finland  was, 
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however,  by  no  means  without  amusement,  and  the  many  littk 
difipculties  we  had  to  get  over  rather  served  to  give  variety  to  a 
tract  where  there  is  nothing  very  interesting  to  a  tourist  We 
saw  all  that  was  wort^  looking  at  in  Abo ;  it  has  a  large  old  brick 
Church,  with  some  ancient  mdnumenti ;  one  to  the  memory  of 
Catharine,  the  country  girl,  whom  the  unfortunate  Eric  the 
XlVth  manied ;  it  is  enclosed  within  a  chapel,  or  shrine,  be- 
long^g  to  the  family  of  Tott,  winch  likewise  contains  a  marble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Achatius  Tott,  a  grandson  of  Cath- 
arine and  Eric.  There  was  also  another  monument  worthy  of 
remark,  with  a  long  inscription  to  the  memory  of  a  Sir  John 
Cockbume,  a  Scotch  general  in  the  service  of  Gustavus  AdoU 
phus.  A  public  library,  containing  about  10,000  volumes,  is  at 
one  end  of  the  Church ;  it  belongs  to  the  univeru^,  which  is 
unfinished,  and  principally  remarkable  for  some  beautiful  piUars 
of  porphyry  which  are  to  compose  the  portico.  They  have 
also  a  small  botanic  garden. 

**  Helsingfors  and  Wyborg  are  wretched  places*  Swedish 
Finland  is  fertile  and  populous,  but  the  whole  country,  firom  the 
frontier  hither,  is  the  most  desolate  that  can  be  imagined.  We 
had  expected  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  language,  parti- 
cularly as  we  had  not  been  able  to  procure  an  interpreter  to  go 
with  us.  Swedish  is,  however,  understood  at  all  the  inns  as  far 
as  Friderickshamm,  and  our  servant  was  able  to  speak  Russian 
fluently ;  so  that  we  were  glad  to  have  escaped  the  trouble  of 
carryisg  a  laquak-de-'place  from  Stockholm  to  Petersburgh. 
The  Finnish  language  is  a  dialect  of  thaLaplandish.  As  fiur  as 
the  boundary,  and  even  for  some  short  distance  on  this  side  the 
river  Kymen,  the  appearance  of  the  people  continued  Swedish, 
and  nothing  showed  us  that  we  were  in  Russia,  except  the  che- 
quered posts  to  mark  the  veraiSi  and  the  dihgy  green  uniform "" 
and  dark  complexion  of  the  soldiers  at  the  barrier,  which  were 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  blue  coats  and  tall  ruddy  sentinels 
on  the  Swedish  side.  At  Friderickshamm  the  difference  in  dress 
began  to  appear ;  a  loose  gown,  girt  with  a  broad  woollen  or 
cotton  sash,  a  plush  bonnet  trimmed  with  fiir,  and,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  a  species  of  linen  turban,  supplied  the  place  of  coats 
and  hats,  which  were  only  worn  by  the  soldiers  and  postmastenu 
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This  oriental  dress,  with  the  bare  Becks  and  long  beards  which 
accompanied  it^isTery  singular  and  interesting  to  an  Englishman, 
who'  can  scarcely  fancy  himself  in  a  European  state.  The 
higher  ranks,  indeed,  dress  as  we  do,  but  their  numbers  are,' 
comparatiYely,  very  small.  In  one  point  both  the  Finlandei^ 
and  Russians  are  unfortunately  agreed ;  I  mean  the  proverbial 
knavery  of  the  lower  classes.  In  Sweden  every  thing  was  se- 
cure fiom  flieft ;  and  our  carriage,  with  its  harness,  cushions, 
&c.  stood  every  night  untouched  in  the  open  street.  But  we 
soon  found  how  very  inferior  the  Sclavonian  race  is  to  the  Gothic 
in  honesty,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  a  constant  watch.  I  can- 
not account  for  this  apparently  generic  diflTerence.  If  Ae  Rus- 
sians only  had  been  thieves,  I  should  have  called  it  the  effects  of 
the  slavery  of  die  peasants ;  but  Swedish  Finland  is  just  as  bad, 
and  the  peasants  are  as  free  as  in  England. 

'^  The  approach  to  Petersbui^b  over  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Neva,  a  river  as  wide,  and  wider,  than  the  Thames,  is  ex- 
cee^ngly  noble  ;  all  the  public  buildings  are  assembled  on  its 
banks,  and  you  might  think  yourself  in  a  city  of  palaces.  I 
have  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  the  town,  but  the  streets  which  we 
drove  through  yesterday  strongly  reminded  me'of  London ;  and 
the  English  furniture  of  Mr.  Bayley's  house  serves  to  complete 
die  deception.  Mr.  Bayley  had  very  kindly  prepared  a  set  of 
rooms  for  us  in  his  house,  in  wluch  we  had  the  enjoyment  of 
English  beds  last  night.  The  frost  is  just  beginning,  so  that  we 
have  got  to  these  comfortable  quarters  in  time. 

*'  Believe  me,  my  deai  Af other, 

*•  Your  affectionate  Son.** 

During  the  rest  of  the  journey  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  did  not 
keep  a  regular  diary,  but  made  memoranda  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  under  their  respective  heads. 

9 

RUSSIAN  FINLAND. 

^  On  our  route  from  Louisa,  the  last  frontier  town  in  Swe- 
den, to  Petersburgb,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  change 
which  takes  phice  in  the  appearance,  dress,  and  apparent  cir- 
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cumstaBces  of  the  peasantry.  In  Swedish  Finland  the  peasant 
has  all  the  cleanliness,  industry,  and  decency  of  a  Swede ;  he 
is  eren  more  sober,  but  very  inferior  in  honesty.  In  Rusua  yoa 
gee  an  immediate  deterioration  in  morals,  cleanliness,  weahh, 
and  every  thing  but  intelligence  and  cunning.  The  horses, 
which  tbrongh  the  Swedish  territories  were  u&ilbrmly  goo^  be- 
came poor  miserable  hacks ;  and  to  the  good  roads,  which  we 
had  eqjoyed  erer  unce  we  left  Gottenboi^gb,  we  now  bade  a  long, 
rery  Icaig  adieu.  The  highways  here,  as  throughout  Busna, 
are  of  Ic^  laid  across  the  toad ;  in  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
pre  this  is  abadutely  necessary,  as  there  are  no  materials  for 
road-making  but  sand.  In  Finland,  however,  granite  aboundg 
every  where ;  it  Ues  in  Urge  masses,  some  of  which  gave  me  a 
perfect  idea  (^  the  ori^al  state  of  the  base  of  Peter  the  Great's 
statue,  before  Falconet  had  clipped  it  The  peasants  we  met 
with  in  these  vile  roads  all  tamed  out  of  the  way  for  us  in  a 
great  hurry ;  one  man  even  overturned  his  cart  and  himself  to 
makd  room  for  ns ;  yet,  it  must  be  observed,  we  saw  few  people 
asking  charity ;  and  in  the  great  towns  of  Friderickshamm  and 
Wyboi^  the  acctHnmodation  at  the  inns  was  good,  and  there  were 
several  appearances  of  wealth  among  the  higher  and  middling 
classes.  Much  of  the  poverty  of  the  Fiulanders  may  be,  no 
doubt,  attributed  to  natural  causes,  as  the  sterility  and  depopu- 
lation of  the  country  are  exces^ve.  We  took  particular  notice, 
that  between  Friderickshamm  and  Wyboig  we  only  saw  one 
Chorch,  which  was  apparently  Lutheran  ;  the  majority  of  the 
f^nns  are  still  of  that  persuasion,  though  the  Greek  reli^on  is 
said  to  be  gainii^  ground ;  and  we  observed  several  new 
Churches,  with  th^  distinctive  mark,  the  dome  and  pepper-box 
atctplc.  This,  however,  ts  not  a  pomtiye  proof  of  its  increase, 
as  a  congregation  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  a  Greek 
Churcb :  every  wealthy  family  seems  to  make  a  point  of 
erecting  one,  and  though  the  materials  are  often  very  8%ht, 
being  brick  or  wood  plastered  and  whitewashed,  yet  much 
taste  is  frequently  displayed  in  their  architecture.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Lutheran  cleigy,  they  are  said  to  enjoy  great  au- 
thority  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Mr.  Anderson,  at  Peters- 
burgh,  told  Boe,  that  much  of  bis  popularity  was  derived  from  a 
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sljle  of  preaclung  which  would,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  be 
caOed  enthusiastic  and  ranting  in  the  extreme.^  A  Finiush 
preacher  may,  in  ianunmer,  when  the  windows  of  Us  Church 
are  open,  be  heard  almost  a  verst  off.  This  species  of  oratory 
is,  howeyer,  well  adapted  to  the  people  they  address,  who  are 
by  far  the  most  miserable  and  least  civilized  of  any  part  of 
Russia. 

^^  Wyborg  and  Friderickshiumn,  are  the  only  towns  in  the 
two  pronnces  that  bear  the  same  names ;  the  latter  is  very 
small  Wrazall  celebrates  the  beauty  of  its  plan,  which  is  that 
of  a  star ;  its  centre  is  an  ugly  town-house  painted  green  and 
red;  and,  as  well  as  the  Churches  and  the  houses,  built  of  wood. 
It  is  regularly  fortified  and  is  a  sea-port,  but  with  very  little 
trade.  Wyborg  is  larger  and  better  built ;  but  its  fortifications 
are  nei^ected  and  its  commerce  is  also  veiy  triffing.  It  .con- 
tains one  Oreek  Church  painted  green,  several  Lutheran 
Churches,  and  some  other  ancient  biuldings  of  the  time  of  the 
Swedes.  The  natural  situation  of  the  town  is  apparently  strong ; 
the  approaches  to  it  wind  very  much,  and  are  carried  a  great 
way  on  bridges  and  causeways.  It  is  customary  at  both  these 
places  tor  travellers  to  present  themselves  personally  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  fort,  before  their  passports  can  be  signed,  which 
caused  us  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  *  * 

*  *  «  *  «  The  country 

abounds  in  lakes,  hills,  and  scrubby  fir  and  birch  timber,  and  is 
little  more  than  rock,  covered  with  a  stratum  of  lichen. 

^'  During  the  time  of  our  journey,  all  the  northern  garrisons 
were  greatly  thinned  on  account  of  the  war.  We  passed  several 
rejpments  on  their  march,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
deanlinesfl,  good  clothing,  and  soldier-like  appearance  of  the 
men,  in  which  they  far  exceeded  the  Swedes. 

'*  The  Fmnish  peasants  are  at  present  very  much  assimilated 
to  thdr  Russian  fellow-subjects,  and  are  only  to  be  distinguish- 
ed by  their  language  and  their  greater  poverty  and  filth.  We 
were  told  at  Petexsburgh  that  they  were  distinguidied  by  their 
light  hair ;  but  on  advancing  fur&er  into  Russia  we  found  that, 
though  dark  hair  is  more  common  among  the  Russians  than 
among  their  neighbours,  it  can  scarcely  be  asogned  as  a 
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cbaracteristic.  .  The  Finnish  language,  although  Voltaire  (who 
knew  nothing  about  the  master)  denies  it,  is  merely  a  dialect  of 

the  Lapp ;  this  information  we  had  from  Mr.  Wannerquist ; 

♦  ♦  '  »  ♦  « 

Indeed,  in  Norway  and  generally  throughout  the  north,  Finn 
and  Lapon  are  synonymous.  Lap  merely  means  ^simderer^  and 
the  Finnish  countenance  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Lap,  only  improved  by  a  rather  superior  manner  of  Kvmg.  Tbe 
Samoyedes  are,  by  aU  aecpunts,  precisely  the  same  mee,  and  all 
are  but  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  wealthy  and  commer- 
cial possessors  of  Perm  and  the  ancient  territory  of  Novogorod, 
who  were  expelled  or  subdued  by  the  Slavi.  Of  their  trade  with 
India  and  Norway  by  the  Volga  and  Petchora,  and  of  their 
temple  of  Toumala,  or  the  golden  woman  (Venus)  who  is  still 
worshipped  in  China,  we  have  accounts  in  many  modem  authors. 
I  tlunk  Herodotus  also  mentions  them ;  he  certainly  speaks  of 
the  tribe  of  Slavi,  who  afterwards  subdued  Novogorod.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  distance  wluch  can  render  his  having  heard  of 
diem  improbable.  In  a  level  country,  with  not  much  timber, 
and  where  for  many  months  the  rivers  are  all  bridged  over  widi 
ice,  a  few  thousand  versts  are  nothing  to  a  Scythian.  Witness  the 
rapid  and  extraordinary  emigration  of  the  Mantchous  from  Rus- 
ria  to  China,  of  the  Mongouls  vim  wna^  and  the  Calmuks  of 
late  years. 

^  The  state  of  agriculture  in  Finland  is,  as  may  be  imagined, 
miserably  imperfect,  yet  their  turnips  and  butter  are  famous  all 
over  Russia.  The  Russian  butter  is  not  fit  to  be  laid  on  bread, 
(Mr  employed  in  any  of  the  more  delicate  preparations  of  break- 
frst,  but  it  is  used  in  the  kitchen.  At  Yaxoalav,  when  we  asked 
for  butter,  we  were  told  that  very  Httle  Finnish  butter  was  made 
in  the  province,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  it  has  become 
the  name  of  the  species.  Vast  multitudes  of  Finnish  boors  come 
during  all  the  winter  to  Petersburgh  on  small  wooden  sledges, 
very  long  and  narrow,  drawn  by  one  horse ;  they  sell  butter, 
mOk,  vc^tables,  and  game.  It  is  very  awkward  to  cross  a  string 
of  these  carts,  as  they  aU  go  at  a  round  trot,  and  the  horses  are 
so  habituated  to  follow  the  leader,  that  nothing  can  pierce  the 
column,  and  you  must  wi^t  till  the  whole  cavalcade  haspaased. 
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*^  Finland,  like  Sweden,  to  the  wont  parts  of  which  it  bean 
a  etroDg  resemblance,  is  full  of  lakes,  and  the  Rnsmans  think  it 
a  very  picturesque  country ;  there  are  many  villas  in  it,  and 
firequent  parties  of  pleasure  are  made  during  the  suminer  from 
Petenburgh.  One  favourite  point  for  this  amusement  is  a  village, 
where  in  a  morass  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  the  famous  bridge 
of  pontoons,  built  by  the  Swedes,  und^  De  la  Gardie.  In  this 
village  Mr.  Anderson  found  established  in  a  small  cottage,  and 
wearing  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  an  old  lady,  the  widow  of  a 
marechal  of  France,  who,  on  some  quarrel  with  her  friends,  had 
retired  here ;  she  still  had  much  dignity  in  her  manner,  and  was 
once  implored  by  the  old  women  of  the  village,  to  intercede  for 
the  removal  of  a  body  of  soldien,  who  were  sent  to  be  quartered 
in  their  cottages ;  she  acquitted  herself  of  her  commission  with 
so  much  firmness  and  spirit,  that  she  fairly  talked  the  troops  out 
of  the  place. 

'*  The  Finns  are  not  a  very  military  race,  but  a  ccmriderable 
part  of  the  Russian  sailon  are  furnished  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ladoga  lake.  The  territory  as  far  as  Wyborg.  was  conquered 
from  the  Swedes  by  Peter  the  Great,  a&d  Friderickshamm  was 
added  by  Elizabeth,  when  the  Russians  penetrated  as  far  as 
Abo,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  chiefly  by  the  dirisions  and 
venality  of  the  Swedish  senate.  The  Swedidi  troops  behaved 
very  ill  in  that  war.  The  Finland  regiments  were  considered  ae 
disaffected  to  the  senate,  and  were  kept  in  the  back  ground.* 
We  found  a  good  many  chasseun  quartered  hi  Finland ;  and  in 
yfjboTgf  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  some  Cossaks ;  their  dress  is 
a  common  blue  kaftan  with  a  red  sash,  large  blue  trowsen 
drawn  over  the  half-boots,  and  a  high  cap  of  black  sheep-skin ; 
their  lance  is  apparently  very  cumbersome  and  inefficient ;  they 
have  one  large  pistol  which  hangs  on  their  right  ude;  their 
sabre  is  less,  and  less  crooked  than  oun.  Prince  Wiasemsky, 
at  Kostroma,  told  me,  that  till  the  reign  of  Paul  they  had  still 
the  power  of  choosmg  and  degrading,  all  their  officen  ad  Ubiium; 
at  present  the  colonels  are  appointed  by  the  crown.  I  apprehend, 
indeed,  that  this  controul  over  their  other  officen  is  not  exer- 
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cised  when  they  are  in  service,  bnt  merely  iii  their  own  hordes. 
The  post-houses  in  Finland  all  belong  to  the  crown,  and  have 
then*  stables  and  other  buildings  arranged  after  a  uniform  plan« 
We  got  horses  here  with  much  more  readiness  and  civility  than 
we  afterwards  did  in  Russia.  You  have  a  Podaroshna,  (order 
for  post-horses,)  made  out  on  the  frontier,  for  which  you  pay 
one  copeck  a  horse  per  verst ;  you  may  pay  either  m  ducats  or 
Swedish  money.  Mr.  Carr  says  that  Swedish  money  is  seized ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  passes  current  at  the  post-houses,  and  every 
where  else  as  far  as  Friderickshamm,  and  even  farther.  Russiitn 
money  b  seized  on  the  frontier  without  pity.  A  man  leaidng 
Russia  with  the  mtention  of  returning,  may,  on  ffnog  up  his 
Russ  money,  demand  a  receipt,  and,  on  his  way  back,  may 
claim  it  again.  The  fare  for  horses,  besides  the  PodarosknOy  is 
two  copecks  per  horse  a  verst*  The  driver  should  have  fifteen 
or  twenty  copecks,  or  even  less  will  satisfy  him  in  Finland.  The 
ordinary  rate  of  travelluig  is  ten  versts  an  hour ;  or  on  good 
road^  more.  In  winter  we  were  told  by  every  one,  that  travel- 
ing was  more  n^id ;  but  to  speak  from  our  ovm  experience, 
we  found  it  pretty  much  what  I  have  stated. 

<*  The  Finnish  peasants  are  generally  of  a  shorter  stature  than 
their  neighbours ;  their  women  are  sometimes  very  handsome ; 
and  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  the  town  in  Petersburgb  are 
said  to  be  chiefly  of  this  nation  ;  the  nurses  of  the  foundling 
hospital  are  also  mostly  Finns.  The  children  of  this  establish- 
ment were  formeriy  suckled  by  goats,  but  the  custom,  has,  of 
late  years,  been  altered. 

^With  regard  to  the  domestic  habit&f,  religious  prejudices, 
fcc,  of  the  Finns,  we  know  but  little.  Mr.  Anderson,  from 
whom  I  have  learnt  that  little,  says  that  they  have  still  retained 
a  multitude  of  superstitious  ceremonies,  whicht  however,  appear 
to  be  pretty  much  the  same  with  the  offerings  to  brownies  and 
fairies  in  Scotland,  and  the  Juttul,  Noech,  and  Neissen  of  Nor- 
way. The  festivities  of  the  May-pole  are  still  kept  up  in  Fm- 
land.    The  Finns  are  the  only  people  in  European  Russia  who 


*  One  vinvt  u  two-thirds  of  an  EngtiBh  mile ;  one  hundred  copeks  go  to  a  rnUe, 
abooi  two  ahilUiigs  and  eight  pence,  RngliriL    (Now  ten  pence.— En.) 
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nitaiB  the  uae  of  snow-shoes.  The  Sna-plugh  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  is  unknown  in  all  this  empire,  where  indeed  the  great 
intercourae  on  the  high-roads  makes  this  invention  unnecessary. 
Oat-bread  disappears  soon  after  passing  the  frontier,  and  rye 
and  excellent  wheaten-bread  supply  its  place ;  the  meat  also  be- 
comes better.  These  luxuries,  however,  have  all  their  origin  in 
ancient  Russia.     Finland  produces  little. 

^'  Though  the  Finns  are  not  distinguished  for  their  military 
character,  they  are  by  no  means  a  race  of  cowards.  In  their 
combats  with  the  bear  they  display  great  courage ;  a  jman  will 
frequently  attack  one  hand  to  hand,  with  a  short  knife,  for  his 
only  weapon,  in  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  arm  is  wrapped  round 
with  a  sheep  skin.  Their  usual  weapons  are,  however,  the  gun 
or  the  spontoon.  The  bear  is  only  found  to  the  north  of  Novo- 
gorod,  and  is  scarce  even  as  far  south  as  Petersbui^h.  Of  the 
lynx  which  is  found  in  Norway,  I  have  heard  nothing  here,  nor 
have  I  seen  the  skin  in  any  of  the  shops. 

*'  The  Russians,  as  well  as  the  Swedes,  always  pile  their  arms 
when  on  gaard,  before  the  door  of  the  guard-room,  a  slovenly 
practice,  which  exposes  them  to  be  always  wet.  The  Russ 
bayonet  is  very  much  shorter  than  the  Swedish.  The  grenadiers, 
and  some  other  regiments,  wear  short  hangers  of  very  bad  tern* 
per.  Their  uniform  is  green  with  white  pantaloons  and  half- 
boots,  with  a  broad  white  belt  round  the  waist,  which  is  tied  so 
Vidicttlouriy  tight  as  very  much  to  impede  the  free  use  of  their 
limbs ;  on  the  whole,  their  dress  is,  like  that  of  most  other  sol- 
diers, more  fit  for  a  parade  than  for  actual  service.  Many  regi- 
ments still  retain  the  large  hat.  A  Russian  battalion  consists  of 
four  companies,  and  each  company  of  1S8  rank  and  file,  four 
o&cer%  tm  non-commissioned  officers  and  four  drums  ;  each 
coinpany  now  consists  of  two  platoons  ;  but  in  Catherine's  time 
they  were  divided  into  four  platoons,  and  the  officers  carried  fu- 
fSis  ;  at  present  they  have  spontoons  ;  in  her  time  their  uniform 
connsted  of  loose  trowsers,  a  loose  and  wide  jacket  and  a  casque. 
Their  pay  is  ten  rubles  annually  with  an  allowance  of  provision; 
for  their  clothing,  they  are  allowed  one  uniform  jacket,  one  pair 
of  cloth  pantaloons  every  two  yeais,  besides  which  they  have  a 
linen  jacket,  a  pair  of  linen  trowsers,  and  two  pur  of  boots  every 
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year.  A  Russian  is  enlisted  for  twenty-five  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  twenty,  if  he  has  behaved  well,  he  receives  a  medal  which 
exempts  him  from  corporal  pumshment,  and  gives  him,  in  fact, 
the  privileges  of  an  ofScer.  After  the  whole  period  of  service  is 
concluded  he  is  discharged,  and  allowed  to  practise  what  trade 
he  pleases  in  any  part  of  the  empire ;  but,  should  he  desire  i^ 
and  is  still  fit  for  garrison  duty,  he  is  placed  in  the  invalid  batta- 
lions." 

To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Si.  Peter  abiXrg\  Odober  S7M,  1805. 

*^  Dear  Mother, 

**  By  the  arrival  of  Hanbury  and  Stackhouse,  two  Englishmen 
whom  we  left  at  Stockholm,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
second  letter,  which  had  not  reached  that  place  during  our  stay 
there.  Believe  me  it  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  the 
good  health  of  my  English  circle  of  friends,  (for  Hodnet  seems 
very  seldom  to  contain  you  all  at  once,)  especially  as  I  had  been 
disappointed  of  finding  any  letters  at  Petersbui^g.  Our  time  is 
passed  pleasantly  and,  I  hope,  profitably,  in  learning  German, 
improving  in  French,  seeing  sights,  and  listening  to,  not  joining 
in,  political  discussions.  These  employments,  with  a  few  Greek 
books  which  I  hope  to  borrow,  will  give  us  ample  amusement 
for  the  time  we  intend  to  stay  here. 

*^  I  was  a  little  premature  when  I  mentioned  in  my  last  that 
the  winter  was  begun ;  the  severe  frost  we  then  experienced  was 
what  the  Russians  call  the  '  little  winter,'  and  it  is  considered  as 
a  usual  appendage  of  autumn.  We  had,  indeed,  afterwards 
some  very  delightful  open  weather,  and  our  excursbns  to  the 
palaces  and  prospects  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  we  secured 
in  time  to  catch  the  woods  before  they  were  entirely  naked, 
were  in  as  favourable  weather  as  the  usual  run  of  English  Oc- 
tobers. The  frost,  however  is  now  again  severe,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  universally  sharp  and  early  winter.  The 
merchants  here  are  already  seriously  alarmed  for  the  vessels  in 
Cronstadt  harbour,  most  of  which  are  only  half  freighted.  The 
winter  seldom  really  sets  m  till  the  middle  of  November ;  so  that 
this  premature  cold  threatens  to  send  the  vessels  away  empty,  or 
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to  lay  the  hindmost  by  the  heels  tOl  spring.  We  have  as  yet 
found  it  unnecessary  to  adopt  warmer  clothing ;  but  we  have 
each  of  us  got  a  famous  stuffed  coat,  which  I  shall  try  this  eve- 
ning. The  Russians,  I  mean  the  higher  classes,  are  already  in 
their  furs ;  but  I  have  observed  both  here  and  in  Sweden,  where 
the  cold  is  always  comparatively  moderate,  that  the  gentlemen, 
from  their  indolent — I  had  almost  said  effeminate — Olives,  and 
fit>m  the  great  heat  of  their  houses,  are  much  more  chilly  than 
Englishnien.  If  a  Swede  rides  out  the  hottest  day  in  summer/ 
die  probability  is  that  he  wears  a  swansdown  great  coat,  and  a 
alk  handkerchief  about  his  mouth  and  ears ;  nor  shall  I  everforget 
the  looks  of  astonishment  and  alarm  which  an  open  window  ne- 
ver fsdled  to  produce.  An  officer  in  the  guards  would  as  soon,  or 
sooner,  face  a  cannon  than  a  draft  of  air.  You  see  whatever 
else  I  may  learn  m  my  tour,  I  have,  at  least,  an  excellent 
example  of  prudence.  However,  though  we  dissented  from 
dieae  good  folks  during  the  summer,  I  faithfully  promise 
diat,  durii^ff  the  winter,  I  will  be  entirely  guided  by  the  customs 
of  my  neighbours,  and  will  not  pretend  to  understand  their  cli- 
mate better  than  they  do  •themselves. 

^'  Our  plans  for  future  progress  are,  to  stay  here  till  Christ- 
mas, and  then  to  proceed,  on  the  winter  roads,  into  Germany. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  hope  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man, and  to  be  able  to  settle  our  route,  which  must  of  course 
depend  on  politics,  and  the  advance  of  the  army.  Letters  of  in- 
troduction to  any  part  of  Grermany,  particularly  Vienna  or  Ber- 
lin, wiU  be  most  thankftilly  received ;  I  say  to  any  part,  because 
it  seems  impossible  at  present  to  say  what  parts  it  may  be  in  our 
power  to  vimt  All  here  are  in  high  spirits  about  the  war,  par- 
ticularly smce  the  accession  of  Prussia.  The  emperor,  indeed, 
is  so  popular,  that  he  could  scarcely  do  any  thing  of  which  his 
people  would  not  approve.  It  is  fiEur  otherwise  in  the  country 
we  have  lately  quitted ;  general  01-humour  and  dissatisfaction 
at  an  public  measures,  mutual  distrust  between  the  king  and  his 
people,  and  a  bitter  sense  of  their  present  weakness,  contrasted 
with  their  ancient  military  glory,  are  at  present  conspicuous  in 
every  society  and  conversation  in  Sweden.  I  was  really  per- 
fectly astonfahed  at  the  expressions  I  often  heard  respecting  the 
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king,  the  hints  thrown  out  against  the  legitimacjr  of  his  birthy  and 
the  public  insults  which  he  has  received  from  the  university  of 
Upsala.  Tet*  on  examining  into  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  we 
could  find  none  that  were  by  any  means  adequate.  All  ac- 
knowledged that  his  private  conduct  was  most  unblameable ; 
ihat  his  general  frugality,  his  attention  to  business,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  troops,  were  great  and  commendable.  All  the  ob- 
jections they  could  really  bring,  were  the  austerity  of 'his  man- 
ners, his  long  travels  in  Germany,  &c.,  and  the  present  vear. 
The  first  of  these  is  surely  no  very  serious  one ;  and  for  the  last, 
every  Englishman  will  respect  rather  than  blame  him ;  for  the 
second,  which  b  a  real  and  serious  fault,  he  may  plead,  I  know 
not  how  many  French  moralists  and  philosophers.  I  believe,  in- 
deed, we  must  look  to  another  quarter  for  the  reasons  of  his  un- 
popularity, and  that  much  more  is  attributable  to  his  father's 
conduct  than  his  own.  Gustavus  the  Third  had  altered  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  on  the  whole  advantageously ;  but  he 
had  m  many  respects  carried  the  regal  power  farther  than  his 
people  were  inclined  to  bear.  He  therefore  kept  them  in  good 
humour  by  fUtSj  and  balls,  and  masquerades,  all  which  were 
ve^y  pretty,  but  contributed  largely  to  swell  the  debts  of  his 
country,  which  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  the  most  unfortunate 
turn  that  a  Idng  can  take,  enlarged  to  a  great  degree  for  so  small 
a  kingdom.  At  last  he  left  an  empty  treasury,  a  discontented 
people,  an  infant  son,  and  a  regent  who  was  believed  to  be  hi  the 
interest  of  France.  All  these  disadvantages  the  present  young 
king  has  had  to  stru^le  with,  and  I  certainly  know  nothing 
more  interesting  or  more  critical,  than  the  present  situation  of 
*  that  good  and  brave  nation,'  as  Kosciusko  called  them. 

'^  I  have  prosed  to  you  so  long  about  Sweden,  that  I  must 
make  haste  and  return  to  Petersburgh.  Our  usual  ill  luck  with 
respect  to  kings  and  princes  followed  us  here.  The  emperor 
was  set  off  for  Germany  before  our  arrival.  Lord  Leveson 
Gower's  departure  which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  was  a  still 
greater  disappointment,  as  we  had  met  with  great  kindness  and 
civility  from  him ;  and  if  he  had  staid  we  should  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  best  society  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

'^  Mr.  Moeler,  the  Hanoverian  envoy,  to  whom  Sanford  had 
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(Mt)cared  me  a  letter,  has  however  been  a  very  valuable  acquain- 
tance ;  by  lus  means  we  are  likely  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  best 
circles  here.  The  town  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  full,  as 
many  of  the  nobility  are  with  the  army,  and  many  more  have 
not  yet  left  their  country-houses.  Among  the  English  we  have 
a  very  good  society,  and  owe  great  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cowper  and 
Dr.  Caley  for  their  introductions.  I  am  obliged  to  end  my  let- 
ter abruptly,  as  the  pacquet  of  letters  is  making  up.  It  is  re- 
ported here  that  Lord  Leveson  Qower  is  to  be  recalled;  if  so, 
perhaps  my  brother  can  get  me  a  letter  to  his  successor,  which 
will  be  of  great  importance ;  pray  remember  that  introductions 
to  any  part  of  Germany  will  be  of  consequence,  as  we  are  really 
without  plans  at  present. 

'*  Believe  me,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

Reginald  Heber." 

*^I  could  get  no  music  either  in  Sweden  or  Norway;  in 
Sweden  they  have  none  worth  hearing ;  and  in  Norway,  though 
they  have  many  beautiful  sipiple  songs,  they  have  none  with 
the  notes  printed  or  written.  I  hope  to  get  a  good  deal  in 
Russia. 

*^  We  found  Colonel  Pollen  in  Petersburgh ;  he  is  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Gasooyne,  who  has  acquired  a  vast  for- 
tune by  bringing  the  Carron  system  of  iron  foundry  into  Rus- 
na.  Pollen's  house  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Petersburgh, 
and  we  have  received  great  civility  from  him.  I  must  defer  my 
account  of  this  place  till  my  next  letter." 

«  To  Mrs.  Htbw. 

St,  Peteraburgh,  Nov  ^Oth,  1805. 

**  Dear  Mother, 

**  More  posts  from  England,  but  no  letters  for  me.  I  con- 
clude from  this  circumstance  that  you  are  all  well ;  but  it  would 
really  be  a  very  great  treat  to  receive  some  certain  information. 
I  am  mclined  to  think  that  some  of  my  letters  have  miscarried. 
I  wrote  fit>m  Carlstad,  Stockholm,  and  from  Abo.  Tou  really 
have  no  idea  how  ravenous  I  am  grown  after  a  letter  from 
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knglandy  and  bow  disappointed  I  feel  at  hearing  of  another  har^- 
ren  post.    • 

*'  In  my  last  letter  I  promised  you  an  account  of  Petersburgh  ; 
and  I  know  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  better  compared  than 
aome  parts  of  the  new  streets  in  London,  without  their  cause- 
ways and  railed  areas.  There  is  every  where  displayed  the 
aame  activity  in  beginning,  the  same  slightness  in  the  materials) 
and  the  same  want  of  accurate  finishing  or  perseverance;  There 
18  indeed  nothing  more  striking  than  the  apparent  instability  of 
the  splendour  of  this  great  town ;  houses,  Churches,  and  public 
buildings  are  all  of  plaistered  brick ;  and  a  portico  wortlqr  of  a 
'Grecian  temple  is  often  disfigured  by  the  falling  of  the  stucco, 
and  the  bad  rotten  bricks  peeping  through;  The  external  or^ 
naments  and  structure  even  of  their  great  Casan  Church,  which, 
when  finished,  wiU  be  a  noble  building,  are  of  the  like  materi- 
als. But  whatever  may  be  their  durability,  their  general  ap- 
pearance, with  their  gaudy  ornaments,  their  ^t  spites  and 
domes,  and  the  gold-leaf  which  is  lavished  on  the  capitals  and 
bases  of  their  pillars,  produces  altogether  a  very  glorious  and 
novel  effect.  The  neighbourhood  of  Petersburgh,  particularly 
on  the  Livonian  and  Moscow  sides,  is  not  so  barren  as  I  was  at 
first  induced  to  think,  firom  the  desolation  of  the  Finland 
road.  Russia  itself,  for  St.  Petersburgh  is  considered  only  as  a 
conquest  and  colony,  is,  1  am  told,  a  much  finer  country  than 
what  we  have  yet  seen ;  and  the  real  Russ  peasantry  are  in  much 
more  easy  circumstances  than  those  of  the  conquered  countries; 
The  difference  in  appearance  between  the  Russians  and  the  In- 
grians  and  Finns,  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  remarkable ;  the  rags 
and  filth  of  the  latter  are  enough  to  point  them  out,  even  with- 
out'the  distinction  of  their  yellow  hair  and  beard.  The  real 
Russian  is  generally  middle-sized,  (I  think  the  average  height  is 
lower  than  in  England,  and  the  standard  of  their  military  height 
is  lower  even  in  time  of  peace,)  his. beard  is  thin  and  lank,  and, 
as  well  as  his  eyes  and  hair,  generally  very  dark ;  in  his  air  and 
fig^ure  there  is  great  appearance  of  activity  and  liveliness ;  a 
Russian  servant  is  often  idle,  careless,  and  rougish,  but  very  sel- 
dom awkward  or  uncivil.  These  national  features  are  the  same 
all  over  the  empire;  and  you  may  go,  I  understand,  from 
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Archangel  to  Astrachan  without  finding  the  least  alteration  in 
dress,  lai^age,  manners  or  food.  Their  food,  which  con- 
sists  principally  of  sour  cabbages  or  cucumbers,  and  water* 
melons,  is  certainly  very  wholesome,  and,  with  their  weekly  use 
of  the  warm-bath,  preserves  them  from  the  scurvy,  and  the 
cutaneous  diseases  to  which  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are 
excessively  subject.  The  baths  are,  however,  by  no  means 
sufl^ient  to  keep  them  sweet ;  and  to  pass  to  leeward  of  a  Rus- 
sian peasant  is  really  so  terrible  an  event  that  I  always  avoid  it 
if  possible ;  and  experience  only  can  g^ve  any  idea  of  the  bad 
smells  united  beneath  his  *  kaftan'  or  long  gown,  particularly  in 
winter,  when  it  is  composed  of  sheep-skins.  The  manners  and 
tfie  parties  of  the  upper  ranks  are  so  exactly  like  those  of  Lon- 
don, that  there  is  no  perceivable  difference.  Cards,  which  we 
were  told  in  Sweden  were  absolutely  necessary,  we  even  see 
less  of  than  m  London.  Some  of  the  houses  are  pleasant,  but 
Ae  circle  is  not  very  numerous,  and  now  begins  to  grow  tire- 
some. The  return  of  the  Emperor  will  perhaps  bring  back 
gaiety.  We  shall,  however,  at  all  events  quit  this  place  in  about 
six  or  seven  weeks.  The  Russians  strongly  recommend  a 
scheme  for  our  future  tour,  which  Thornton  has  written  to  his 
firiends  to  propose,  and  for  which  I  haVe  promised  to  ask  your 
permission.  It  is  to  go  from  Moscow  the  direct  road  to  Con- 
stantinople, instead  of  to  Poland ;  and  after  a  month's  tour  in 
Greece,  to  return  by  Venice  into  Grermany.  This  route  is^ 
however,  only  proposed  if,  from  the  state  of  Europe,  it  should 
be  difficult  to  get  into  Germany  immediately.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  the  plan  is  that,  perhaps,  it  will  requure  two  months 
longer  furlough  from  England.  Under  any  circumstances  we 
may  possibly  not  undertake  it ;  but  if  you  or  my  brother  think 
the  scheme  too  extensive,  pray  send  me  word  when  you  wish 
me  to  return  to  England.  *  «  *  «  Believe  me  I  shall 
be  ready  to  return  there,  though  I,  of  course,  am  unwilling  to 
omit  any  of  my  present  opportunities  of  improvement.  All 
however  that  I  wish  for  is  provisional  permission,  if  it  should 
seem  advisable  to  us.  I  shall  take  no  steps  till  I  hear  from  you. 
If  you  do  not  approve  of  the  plan,  which  is  indeed  entirely 
formed  on  the  advice  of  our  Russian  friends  who  have  made  the 
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tour,  pray  say  so.  I  would  not  for  the  world  that  my  amuse-' 
ments  should  cause  anxiety  to  friends.  Write  your  answer  soon* 
Believe  me,  my  dearest  mother, 

'^  Your  dutiful  son, 

^^  ReGINAJUD  HfiBfiR.'' 

To  Richard  Htber,  Esq. 

fi^.  PeienbuTgh,  Dumber^  1805. 

"  Dear  Brother, 

^^  My  best  thanks  are  due  for  your  very  agreeable  letter, 
which  was  too  full  of  English  information  not  to  be  most  in- 
teresting to  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of  frost  and  snow.  Though 
the  sererity  of  the  winter  is  by  no  means  yet  at  its  height^  we 
have  had  some  little  experience  already  of  its  general  e£fects,  and 
have  (though  really  in  compliance  with  advice  more  than  from 
any  necessity)  assumed  a  padded  great  coat  for  the  day,  and  a 
prodigious  fur  gown  for  journeys,  evenmg  visits,  and  the  play- 
house. This  last,  however,  I  have  only  worn  twice,  and  then 
could  willingly  have  spared  it  We  bow  to  experience,  as  we 
are  told  of  many  Englishmen  who  braved  the  clhnate,  but  have, 
in  consequence,  had  rheumatism  all  their  lives.  The  worst  of 
Ais  equipment  is  its  expense  ;  my  wmter  rd}es  come  altogether 
to,  at  lea^t,  twenty-five  guineas,  or  perhaps  thirty;  and  yet  they 
are  die  cheapest  kind  a  gentleman  can  wear,  and  were  esteemed 
a  remarkably  good  bargain.  In  Sweden  they  are  much  more 
simple  in  their  dress.  Many  go  without  furs,  and  those  who 
wear  them  are  content  with  wolf-skin,  which  none  but  servants 
wear  m  Russia,  when  they  stand  behind  carriages. 

''  I  am,  on  the  whole,  not  displeased  with  this  arctic  weather, 
which,  diough  severe,  is  pleasant  and  serene  ;  very  favourable 
for  exercise,  and  I  think  for  health.  The  houses  have  all 
double  windows,  and  the  men  are  so  fenced  against  cold  by  their 
dress,  that  we  should  hardly  be  aware  of  the  keenness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, were  it  not  for  the  thermometer  which  hangs  at  al- 
most every  window.  The  days  are  short  but  clear,  and  the 
nights  are  so  magnificent,  as  quite  to  surpass  my  expectations. 
Yet  I  have  heard  some  of  the  Russians  com{dain  that  the  winter 
has  as  yet  been  hazy  and  English.     There  have,  indeed,  been 
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frequent  thaws,  and  very  remarkable  trajlsitioiis  from  intoase 
cold  to  several  degrees  of  warmth. 

^*  You  will  expect,  no  doubt,  an  account  of  the  flying  moun*- 
tains,  ice-hills,  and  the  other  amusements  which  Coxe  mentions ; 
but  these  are  mostly  confined  to  the  lower  classes :  and  though 
I  have  looked  for  them  with  anxious  expectation,  none  have,  as 
yet,  appeared  on  the  river.  Sledge  driving  is  the  favourite 
amusanent,  and  I  tlunk  it  a  very  stupid  one,  unless  for  the  sake 
of  showing  off  a  fine  psdr  of  horses.  The  horses  used  for  this 
purpose  ore  broke  in  a  particular  manner ;  one  trots,  and  the 
other  canters,  prances,  kicks,  and  rears  with  great  pretended 
violence,  all  which  he  does  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  other ; 
they  pay  an  enormous  price  for  a  horse  of  tlus  kmd,  well  trained. 
A  wen  equipped  sledge  is  a  beautiful  opd  striking  object,  and 
anflwera  to  curricles  and  phaetons  in  England.  No  man,  how- 
evo*,  can  pay  visits  without  having  a  carriage ;  and  if  he  aspires 
to  any  tlung  like  noble  society,  or  to  the  character  of  gerUiU 
hmnme^  Mb  carriage  must  be  drawn  by  four  horses,  aU  with 
long  manes,  and  the  traces  three  times  longer  than  necessary ; 
the  coachman  is  a  venerable  figure,  with  a  long  gown,  beard, 
and  square  cap,  like  those  worn  by  Bishops  Parker  and  Grin- 
dall  in  their  pictures.  The  postillion  is  a  little  boy  in  the  same 
dress,  girt  tight  round  him  with  a  broad  red  sash;  he  rides  on 
what  we  should  call  in  England  the  wrong  horse,  holds  his  whip 
in  the  left  hand,  and  is  obliged  to  cry  out  continually  like  the 
chQdren  who  drive  the  crows  from  the  corn-field.  This  he  is 
obliged  to  do  as  there  are  no  footways  ;  and  they  drive  so  fast, 
that  if  the  streets  were  not  very  wide  and  the  population  very 
thin,  accidents  must  continually  happen.  Very  neat  carriages 
and  sets  of  horses  of  this  descriptioon,  are  always  to  be  hired  by 
the  month,  and  we  have  got  a  remarkably  good  one.  The  car- 
riages and  furniture  of  all  sorts  in  Russia  are  so  minutely  copied 
from  the  English,  that  it  would  require  the  eye  of  a  connois- 
aeur  to  distinguish  them. 

**  There  is  no  Italian  opera  here ;  the  French  theatre  we 
have  attended  pretty  constantly ;  there  are  also  Grerman  and 
Russ  theatres,  but  they  are  little  frequented  :  the  plays  acted  at 
the  latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  die  model  of  Bluebeard  and 
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Pizarro^  and  merely  attended  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery  and 
dresses,  which  are  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  the  best 
managed  I  ever  saw.  The  Greek  theatre  b  very  magnificent,  a 
little  larger  than  Covent  Garden. 

<^  In  the  German  language  we  are  making  tolerable  progress 
considering  its  difficulty ;  the  grammar  and  the  particles,  sepa- 
rable and  inseparable,  are  indeed  more  complicated  than  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  in  one.  The  Russ  we  have  not  attempted, 
though  we  have  been  often  amused  with  its  strange  and  barbar- 
ous similarity  to  Greek,  o^h  uid  F*<m,  with  a  true  MoUc 
pronunciation,  are  vinegar  and  wine ;  and  after  a  range  of  visits, 
we  order  our  carriage  to  drive  A§futt.  I  have  had  plates 
handed  to  me  by  Nestors  and  Nicons ;  and  one  day  heard  a 
hackney-sledge  driver  call  his  friend  Athanasius ;  but  aH  these 
are  exceeded  by  an  introduction  we  are  promised  to  the  dime 
Plato  himself,  who  is  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  and  one  of 
the  few  learned  divines  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek 
clergy  are  generally  in  a  very  low  station,  and  miserably  igno- 
rant, though  greatly  beloved  by  the  common  people.  Their 
appearance  when  performing  service  is  sometimes  very  striking ; 
their  long  beards,  flowing  hair,  and  robes  exactly  resembling 
those  which  we  see  m  an  illuminated  Greek  MS.  amid  the  glare 
of  tapers,  the  smoke  of  incense,  and  a  crowd  of  worshippers 
kissing  the  steps  of  the  Altar  and  the  hem  of  their  garments^ 
form  as  good  a  picture  as  most  I  have  seen.  This  is  a  subject 
I  could  enlarge  upon,  as  I  have  inquired  about  it ;  but  I  have 
much  to  say,  and  fear  to  be  too  late  for  the  nosT,  for  so  is 
the  post  spelt  and  pronounced  by  a  Russian. 

*^  I  am  not  sure  whether  in  my  last  I  said  any  thing  about  the 
palaces  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  Taurida  is 
the  only  one  that  has  quite  answered  my  expectation ;  the  win- 
ter-garden there,  which  is  a  grove  of  evergreens  m  a  vast  saloon, 
(something  like  an  extension  of  the  plan  for  a  green  house,  given 
by  Mason,  in  his  story  of  Alcander  and  Nerina,)  is  perhaps  a 
matchless  piece  of  elegant  luxury.  The  great  palace  is  a  vast 
tasteless  pile  of  plaistered  brick ;  and  the  marble  palace  is  tamely 
conceived,  and  its  pilasters  look  like  slices  of  potted  beef  or  char. 
In  the  great  palace  are  some  good  pictures ;  the  Houghton  col- 
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tection  is  in  the  hermitage  which  is  now  under  repair.  What 
interested  me  most  were  the  -private  rooms  of  the  emperor  and 
empress,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  comfort,  neatness,  and 
simplicity*  Alexander's  private  study  and  dressing-room,  which^ 
though  not  generally  shown,  we  were  permitted  to  see,  was  ap« 
parently  just  as  he  had  left  it,  and  answered  completely  my  ideas 
of  what  a  monarch's  retirement  ought  to  be.  The  table  was 
heaped  with  books  which  we  were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  or 
take  up,  but  among  which  I  thought  I  distinguished  Guichard 
and  Folard ;  and  round  the  room,  which  is  small,  were  piled  a 
great  number  of  swords,  musquets,  rifles,  and  bayonets  of  dif-* 
ferent  kinds  and  inventions ;  in  the  window-seats  were  some 
books  of  finance.  The  whole  was  so  carelessly  and  naturally 
arranged,  that  I  am  convinced  it  was  not  intended  as  a  show.  In 
fiict,  his  aversion  to  display  of  all  kinds  is  the  most  striking  part 
of  his  character,  and  it  is  even  carried  to  excess.  As  he  is  now 
in  person  with  the  army,  and  has,  it  is  said,  expressed  a  wbh  to 
win  his  spurs,  before  he  assumes  the  military  order  of  St.  George^ 
I  fear  we  have  little  probability  of  seeing  him  before  we  leave 
Petersburgh.  The  Rus^ns  and  English  attempt  to  outdo  each 
otfier  in  his  praises ;  and  the  women  in  particular  speak  of  him 
as  the  best,  the  most  polite,  and  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
world.  But  after  all  allowance  is  made  for  their  partiality,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  really  of  a  very  amiable  temper  and  manners,  and  a 
clear  unperverted  head ;  he  is  said,  above  all,  to  be  active  and 
attentive  to  his  peculiar  duties;  he  is  neither  a  fiddler,  a  poet,  a 
chemist,  or  a  philosopher,  but  contents  himself  with  being  «n  em^ 
peror.  His  person,  to  judge  by  his  busts  and  statues,  is  tall  and 
strongly  built ;  his  complexion  fair  and  pale ;  his  hair  light,  and 
his  face  full  and  round.  I  have  been  anxious  to  give  you  some 
general  idea  of  this  amiable  man,  in  whose  character  and  con- 
duct Europe  is  so  deeply  interested.  The  minuter  traits  in  his 
character,  which  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  the  shading  the 
picture,  and  which  are  collected  from  the  difTerent  anecdotes  one 
picks  up,  will  serve  for  fire-side  talk.  There  is,  however,  one 
very  remarkable  trait  which  tends  to  illustrate  his  character ; 
popular  as  he  is,  one  hears  very  few  anecdotes  of  htm. 
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^*  I  expect  impatiently  my  mother's  answer  respecting  Con<^ 
stantinople.  I  write  but  little  on  politics,  partly  because  Pe^i^ 
tersburgb,  from  its  remoteness,  is  out  of  the  current  of  news  al- 
most as  much  as  England ;  and  partly  because  I  do  not  choose 
to  submit  all  my  political  observations  to  the  chance  of  an  in-* 
«pection  at  the  Post-office,  which  sometimes  happens  in  England 
as  well  as  on  the  continent.  The  war  here  is  popular,  and  the 
people  profess  themselves,  and  I  believe  really  are,  frieiidly  to 
the  English  cause  and  nation.  If  any  thing  could  have  dimi- 
nished this  feeling,  it  would  have  been,  1  think,  the  inactivity  of 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain  durii^g  the  present  coalition ;  to  the 
want  of  a  timely  diversion  in  that  quarter,  there  are  many  who 
are  fond  of  attributing  the  dreadful  calamities  which  have  befi^en 
Austria :  and  though  the  presence  of  Englishmen  was  always  a 
restraint,  I  have  repeatedly  been  made  half-mad  by  witnessing 
the  deep  and  general  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  ministry ;  a 
conduct  which  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  defend,  at  least  as^ 
far  as  the  general  character  of  the  country  was  at  stake.  You 
will  likewise  soon  see  the  curious  effect  which  this  produced  on 
the  terms  of  a  late  offered  negociation.  Thank  God,  the  victory 
of  Trafalgar,  followed  up  by  the  arrival  of  General  Don,  at 
Cuidiaven,  has  turned  the  scale  in  our  favour,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Boulogne,  of  which  ifc  are  in  daily  hopes  to  hear,  wilt 
give  new  spirits  to  the  friends  of  England,  and  of  what  is  em- 
phatically called  *  the  good  cause.'  Pitt  is,  I  believe,  thought 
highly  of  here,  though  his  late  inactivity  staggered  their  good 
opinion.  The  news  from  the  Russian  army  continues  comforta- 
ble to  Europe  and  glorious  to  Russia.  Bragration,  of  whose  ex- 
ploits you  have  heard,  is  a  very  remarkable  character;  he  is  a 
Geoiig^n  by  birth,  and  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus ;  he  was  a  favourite  of  Suwarpf,  ^d  acquired  great  re- 
putation in  Italy.** 
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Caplwn  Damson^s  farm — entrance  into  Petersburgh — Rueeian 
weights  and  measures — Bridges — The  Artelshiki — Czarsko- 

'  Zelo—^Wlmer  palace — Hermitage-^haac^s  place — Senate — 
Iron  works — Police — Washerwomen — Sledge-driving — Empe^ 
ro^s  return  to  Petershwrgh — Levy  for  the  army-^Emperor's 
court — Ramadan — Livonian  peasants — Palace  of  Peterhof — 
Oranienbaum — Cronstadt-^J^ovogorod-^Vaidai — Shoes  made 
of  linden  bark — Ahrock-^  Slaves — TohoUk — Iver—^necdote — 
Russiasi^s  treatment  of  his  horses.     1805. 

The  next  in  order  among  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  notes  are 
die  jfbHowing  memoranda  on 

PETERSBURGH. 

^  In  approaching  nearer  to  the  capital  no  superior  advances 
in  civilization  are  visible ;  and  all  that  gives  you  any  idea  that 
you  are  approaching  it  is  the  distant  view  of  Cronstadt,  and  the 
palace  of  Oranienbaum,  on  the  Livonian  side  of  the  gulf,  which 
is  here  barely  so  wide  as  the  Severn  at  its  junction  with  the  Avon 
below  Bristol.  There  is  also  a  high  point  of  land  not  far  from 
Oranienbaum,  wUch  arrests  the  attention,  as  being  the  only  ob- 
ject which  breaks  the  sea-like  level  you  look  down  on  from  the 
last  rocks  of  Finland.  On  descending  these  you  have  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  town,  with  its  gilded  domes  and  spires.  Just 
without  the  barrier  is  a  patch  of  land  cultivated  in  the  English 
manner  by  a  Captcun  Davison,  an  English  officer  who  came  into 
Russia  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Novosillzof ;  it  is  the  only  cultivated 
ground  on  this  side  of  Petersburgh,  and  was  reclaimed,  at  the 
expense  of  govenunent,  from  a  most  unpromising  morass. 
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cipal,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  raised  grarel-walk, 
raOed  in  and  planted  with  lime-trees.  These  rails,  as  weD  as 
all  public  buildings,  bridges,  sentry-boxes,  and  guard-houses, 
are  checquered  black  and  white ;  thb  was  a  whim  of  PauPs. 
The  houses  are  mostly  very  large,  built  round  courts,  and  gene- 
rally divided  into  twenty  or  thirty  different  tenements.  I  re- 
member Kerr  Porter^  hunting  about  a  whole  morning  for  a 
house  of  which  he  knew  both  the  street  and  the  number.  The 
staircases  are  often  common,  and  a  family  lives  on  every  story  ; 
the  basement  story  and  cellars,  even  of  the  most  magnificent 
houses,  are  always  let  for  shops,  brandy  cellars,  cAaekSf  and 
every  thing  that  is  filthy.  The  houses  and  Churches,  with  the 
exception  of  the  marble  palace,  the  marble  Church,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  our  Lady  of  Casan,  are  all  of  bad  brick,  white- 
washed and  plaistered  into  a  very  good  resemblance  of  stcme^ 
In  this  imitation,  as  well  as  that  of  marble,  they  are  very  happy ; 
the  marble,  in  particuhr,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from  real; 
it  costs  one  ruble  the  square  arskine** 


*  ThemeaBoraiofRuwAareifllbllow: 

16  venhoks  =  1  ftnkine. 
3  ankinet  =  1  eageen  =s  7  English  feet. 

40  Rum  pound*  as  1  pood  >:  36D».  Englwh. 
10  ppodB  =  1  fairkweiglit. 

3  potuflfaka  =  1  dengii. 
2  denga  (vulgo  denuahka)  =  1  copek. 
100  oopiki «  1  rabies  2 ahillinga  and 8  penee^  Engliah. 
10  rubles  b  1  imperiaL 

Theie  ia  an  agio  in  fiivonr  of  mlver,  whk^  makes  a  siher  rable  worth  about  ont 
quarter  mote.  The  bwest  p^wr  money  is  ibr  Ave  raUea.  The  quantitj  of  paper 
in  circulation  is  difficult  to  be  ascertained ;  hj  what  we  could  collect  from  prince 
Andrew  Wiasemsky  and  Mr.  Chepotof  at  Moscow,  it  may  be  guessed  ai  about  two 
millions.  By  the  law  there  is  a  premium  on  paper  at  the  bank,  in  exchange  for  cop- 
per; but  according  to  Mr.  HaweS|  a  banker  at  Moscow,  this  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
procure.  The  bank  of  Ruasia  is  in  the  practice  of  adTancing  money  to  individuals 
at  five  or  six  per  cent,  or  more,  according  to  the  security  given.  Inorder  to&cilitate 
the  sale  of  land,  it  is  no  uncommon  practice  for  a  person  to  mortgage  his  estate  to  the 
bank,  in  Qgdg  to  sell  it,  thos  enwmbeged,  wifli  ggaatar  ease  than  otfwrwise.    This 
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'*  The  situation  of  Petersburgh  is  well  known,  as  well  as  the 
bbstacles  in  the  way  of  its  navigation,  occasioned  by  the  bar  in 
the  river  on  which  there  are  only  a  few  feet  water.  There 
ere  three  lai^  and  several  small  bridges  over  the  Neva,  Nevka^ 
and  the  different  canals.  The  large  ones  are  of  boats ;  a  stone 
bric^  being  impracticable  on  account  of  the  depth  and  rapidity 
of  the  streams,  and  the  quantity  of  ice  which  floats  down  in  the 
spring.  The  plan  of  a  wooden  bridge  of  one  arch,  to  be  thrown 
from  die  place  where  Peter's  statue  is  now  situated  to  the  op- 
posite shore,  has  been  projected  by  a  peasant,  and  Its  model  is 
preserved  in  the  Tanrida  garden.  The  difficulty  attending  its 
adoption  appears  to  be  a  doubt  whether  the  wood  would  be  of 
sufficient  solidity  to  bear  its  own  weight  Iron  would  unques^ 
tionably  answer,  provided  the  banks  on  each  side  are  firm 
enough.  A  foundation  of  ice  might  be  possibly  invented ;  it  has 
been  tried  already  in  one  instance  and  found  to  answer,  as  iee 
never  thaws  more  than  four  feet  *  under  ground.  The  incon- 
veniences of  the  present  bridge  are  immense ;  for  laaAj  days  in 
die  year  intercourse  of  every  kind  is  suspended,  as  the  floating 
ioe  renders  the  passage  of  boats  impossible.  The  Neva  water 
is  reckoned  good  and  wholesome  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  on 
strangers  it  has  the  same  effect  that  almost  every  other  river 
Water  produces  at  first. 

**  The  wharfs,  warehouses,  and  other  scenes  of  business,  are 
in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town,  where  the  exchange  is  also 
situated ;  they  are  all  built  on  the  eastern  system,  round  a  court, 
and  vaulted.     It  is  here  that  hemp,  tallow,  and  various  other 


ia  in  &ct  only  to  flay,  in  other  words,  that  in  the  sale  of  artklefl,  the  bank  frequently 
advances  a  part  of  the  money  on  the  security  of  the  land  There  is  said  to  be  a  very 
coiuidenble  treasaie  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ingots,  which  the  late  empress  showed 
osteotatioualy  to  the  poor  king  of  Sweden.  Paul,  however,  diminishwl  it  a  little ;  the 
piesent  monarch  is  said  to  lay  up  a  great  deal  Almost  every  department  of  govern* 
ment,  and  every  public  institution,  haii  an  increasing  income  greater  than  the  ex- 
pendituie.  Part  of  this  surplus  money  is  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  pea- 
aanta  The  aown  lands  are  at  pMsent  immense ;  they  have  been  more  augmented 
by  the  present  emperor  than  by  any  of  his  predecessors ;  the  policy  of  this  conduct 
we  have  heard  variously  stated.  Prince  Dashkof  questioned  it  strongly,  on  the  ground 
that  crown  lands  weie  always  the  worst  managed;  probably  one  grand  motive  is  the 
gndual  emancipation  of  the  boors. 

Vol.  1.— 16 
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commodities  are  laid  up ;    the  hemp  is  previously  sorted  by 
sworn  workmen,  who  have,  by  long  practice,  acquired  a  won* 
derful  facility  in  distinguishing  its  quality.     It  is  divided  into 
clean,  half-clean,  outshot,  and  codilla,  which  have  each  their 
different  value.    Clean  hemp  costs  forty  rubles  the  birkweight ; 
half-clean  about  thirty-eight.     Besides  these  sworn  workmen 
there  is  another  class  of  men  of  great  use  to  the  mercantile  part 
of  the  town,  the  artelshiki.     These  are  chiefly  natives  of  Arch- 
angel and  its  neighbourhood,  and  are  very  frequently  freemen ; 
they  are  formed  into  a  species  of  clubs  called  artel,  each  of 
which  has  a  common  fund,  in  which  every  person  makes  a  con- 
siderable deposit  of  caution  money.     The  society  is  then  an- 
swerable for  the  good  behaviour  of  its  members ;  these  last  are 
deterred  from  dishonesty  and  drunkenness,  not  only  by  the  cer- 
tamty  of  fine  and  expulsion,  but  by  an  esprit  dt  corps,  which  they 
feel  very  strongly.     Mr.  Jackson  told  me  that  one  of  his  artel- 
shiki, who  had  been  drunk,  came  to  him,  prostrated  himself  at 
his  feet,  (a  common  practice  among  the  lower  class  of  Russians,) 
and  offered  to  pay  any  money  he  might  choose  provided  he 
would  not  disgrace  him  by  complaining  to  his  artel.  These  men 
are  used  as  porters  to  the  warehouses,  and  as  a  kind  of  trust- 
worthy servant  employed  in  the  counting-houses,  and  in  carry- 
ing messages,  drafts,  bills,  &c.     Every  considerable  merchant 
has  some  in  his  family ;  and  these,  with  a  dvomie,  or  house- 
porter,  two  or  three  livery-servants,  and  perhaps  three  maid- 
servants, constitute  the  genei*al  establishment  of  single  men. 
Married  merchants  have  a  much  larger  household,  and  the  Rus- 
sian gentlemen  have  seldom  fewer  than  fifty,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  500  dependents. 

"The  principal  articles  of  commerce  in  Petersburgh  are 
brought  by  barks  from  the  interior  by  the  native  merchants ; 
they  are  then  shipped  on  board  lighters,  and  sent  down  the 
Gulf  to  Cronstadt,  where  they  are  again  embarked  on  vessels 
of  burthen.  Many  of  the  smaller  commodities  are  exported 
exclusively  by  foreign  nations,  but  none  of  any  great  conse- 
quence. The  tribunal  to  which  merchants  have  recourse  is 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  whence  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Senate. 
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"We  were  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  Petersburgh  a  short 
time  before  the  setting  in  of  the  winter ;  and  this  short  time  we 
employed  in  seeing  the  palaces  and  prospects  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood.  Of  the  palaces,  Czarsco-Zelo,  (royal  village,) 
Pavlovska,  Gatchina,  (a  seat  purchased  by  Paul,  when  grand 
duke,  from  Prince  Potemkin,)  very  little  need  be  said ;  they  are 
all  brick  buildings,  slightly  run  up  and  plaistered,  but  very  well 
situated.  At  Gatchina  is  the  most  beautiful  pool  of  clear  water 
I  ever  saw,  which  is,  however,  disgraced  and  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  a  marshy  artificial  lake,  separated  from  it  by  a  regular 
stone  dam.  Czarsco-Zelo,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  great  size, 
and  its  profusion  of  ornament  and  gilding,  was  the  favourite  re- 
sidence of  Catherine  the  Second.  She  added  greatly  to  it ;  in 
particular  a  long  gallery,  with  glass  walls  like  a  green-house,  in 
which  she  used  to  walk  in  winter,  and  where  is  to  be  seen  the 
bust  of  Fox  between  Demosthenes  and.  Cicero ;  this  is  however, 
only  a  copy ;  the  original,  by  Nollekens,  is  at  the  Taurida.  Fox 
fell  into  disgrace  with  the  empress  during  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  busts  were  removed,  but  reinstated  by  Paul.  The  situa- 
tion of  Czarsco-Zelo  is  the  most  dirty  and  boggy  conceivable ; 
its  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  English  manner ;  and  the  gardener 
here,  as  almost  every  where  throughout  Russia,  is  of  English 
extraction.  One  of  the  things  which  strikes  a  foreigner  most  in 
the  Russian  palaces  is  the  immense  size  of  the  glass  panes,  which 
often  fill  up  a  whole  window,  being  sometimes  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  high,  by  five  or  six  wide.  The  floors  are  invariably  of  wood, 
inlidd  in  small  pieces  of  difierent  grain  and  colour,  well  waxed 
and  polished,  (similar  to  what  one  sees  in  some  old  houses  in 
England,  in  Shavington*  for  example.)  Half  way  between 
Czarsco-Zelo  and  Petersburgh  is  a  building,  professing  itself  to 
be  Gothic,  of  red  brick,  where  Potemkin  lived,  and  from  the 
towers  of  which  he  used  to  address  the  Empress,  as  she  passed, 
in  the  language  of  knight-errantry.  The  famous  palace  of  the 
Taurida,  which  this  favourite  presented  to  his  mistress,  is  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  its  magnificent  saloon,  which,  with  its 
conservatory,  is  the  most  striking  thing  of  the  kind,  perhaps, 


*  The  iest  of  the  Earl  of  KiUmorey,  in  Shropshire. — Ed. 
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in  the  world.  The  gardens  are  pretty,  but  confinedi  and  the 
whole  building  externally  is  neither  large  nor  very  handsome ; 
the  gardener  was  an  old  servant  of  Mr.  W.  Bootle's,  of  Liatham. 
The  marble  palace,  which  Catherine  gave  Potemkin  in  return, 
is  only  remarkable  for  its  rich  coating;  it  is  something  Vke 
Queen's  College,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  last  per- 
son who  occupied  it  was  the  unfortunate  King  of  Poland,  whose 
library,  said  to  be  a  valuable  one,  is  in  a  buDding  in  the  Nevska 
perspeetive ;  it  is  distinct  from  the  cabmet,  which  is  well  known 
for  its  valuable  collection  of  books  and  curiosities,  but  stands  in 
the  same  street.  The  winter  palace  is  an  immense  building, 
profusely  ornamented,  and  in  a  very  advantageous  situation,  con- 
taining some  good  pictures  and  some  enormous  looking-glasses. 
The  private  apartments  of  the  emperor  and  empress  are  re- 
markable for  their  simplicity  and  good  taste.  There  is  another 
set  of  apartments  very  interesting,  as  having  been  occupied  by 
Paul,  ^nd  being  now  preserved  by  his  widow,  the  dowager  em- 
press, in  exactly  the  state  they  were  left  at  his  death.  Not  a 
book  or  article  of  furniture  has  been  removed  from  its  exact 
place ;  one  book  in  particular  remains  turned  down  open  on  ita 
face,  to  mark  where  he  had  left  off  reading.  The  table  is  co- 
vered with  models  for  cocked  hats  and  uniforms,  and  the  walla 
with  coloured  half  sheets,  representing  the  uniforms,  of  the  dif- 
ferent Russ  regiments  ;  his  clothes  and  linen  are  lying  carelessly 
about  the  room,  and  are  preserved  with  the  same  religious  care. 
In  an  adjoining  library  were  deposited  regularly  the  standards  of 
the  different  regiments  in  garrison  in  Petersburgh,  and  these 
have  also  been  allowed  to  remmn. 

^*  What  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  book-case  slides  back,  and 
you  ascend  by  a  dark  and  narrow  stair-case  into  an  unsuspected 
suite  of  rooms  above,  small,  low,  and  not  to  be  discovered  even 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  by  those  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it.  They  consist  of  a  bed-room,  study  and  oratory,  all 
filled  with  a  collection  of  miniature  pictures,  and  richly  furnished : 
but  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  gloomy  and  desolate,  and 
gives  the  idea  of  the  tyrant's  den  in  Dryden's  Sigismonda  and 
Guiscardo.  These  rooms  are  very  seldom  shown,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  English  clergyman  in  Petersbuiigh,  for 
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eontriring  to  procure  us  a  sight  of  them.  Though  the  advan- 
tage of  the  hiding-place  endeared  these  particular  rooms  to  Paul, 
he  passed  but  little  time  in  the  winter  palace,  which  he  disliked 
as  having  been  the  residence  of  his  mother.  His  own  favourite 
house  was  the  Michaelo&ky  castle,  a  vast  brick  building  sur- 
rounded by  the  Fontanba  canal,  and  defended  with  granite  bas- 
tions, cannon  and  drawbridges.  We  saw  its  interior  on  the  oc- 
caiuon  of  a  Tartar  religious  ceremony  which  was  performed  in 
the  great  hall.  The  furniture  was  once  magnificent,  but  is  now 
all  removed,  and  the  very  walls  are  dismantled  of  their  orna- 
ments ;  the  chambers  occupied  by  the  emperor,  and  where  he 
was  murdered,  are  expressly  forbidden  to  be  shown ;  we  tried 
some  pretty  high  bribery,  but  it  would  not  do. 

^*  The  Tartar  festival  we  saw  was  the  commencement  of  the 
Ramadan  month.  The  number  of  Mahomedans  in  Petersburgh 
is  about  six  or  seven  hundred ;  they  are  chiefly  soldiers,  sailors, 
or  hackney-coach  and  sledge  drivers. 

**  Adjoining  to  the  winter  palace  and  connected  with  it  by  an 
arch-way  with  a  covered  gallery,  under  which  flows  the  Moxha 
canal,  is  the  Hermitage,  and  further  on  the  private  theatre.  The 
whole  extent  of  these  three  buildings  fronting  the  river  is,  I  think, 
about  one-third  of  a  mile.  On  entering  the  Hermitage  from 
the  winter  palace,  one  is  surprised  at  finding  a  small  garden 
three  stories  high  from  the  ground ;  it  is  formed  on  a  leaden 
roof,  like  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  The  Hermitage  is 
a  most  magnificent  palace  internally ;  and  above  all,  is  remark- 
able for  the  collection  of  paintings  purchased  by  the  late  em- 
press from  Houghton.  One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  is  a 
young  man,  apparently  an  Italian  artist,  in  the  dress  of  Leonar- 
do da  Vinci's  time.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  this  master  or  no ;  there  are  some  good  Wouvermanns ; 
but  1  was  most  struck  with  the  Vandykes  from  Houghton,  and 
the  chamber  of  Rembrandt^s.  There  is  a  fine  collection, 
chiefly  of  smaller  paintings,  in  a  low  covered  gallery,  shaped 
like  an  L,  in  which,  about  half-way  down  the  room,  is  a  magni- 
ficent view  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  by  6.  Poussin.  Both  here  and 
at  Gatchina  there  are  some  fine  Vemets.  The  best  private  col- 
lection in  Petersburgh  is  that  of  Count  Stroganof ;  the  modem 
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paintings  of  the  academy  of  arts  are  very  wretched,  but  the 
institution  itself  is  noble.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
young  men  educated  as  artists  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  who 
are,  most  of  them,  lodged,  and  all  fed  within  its  walls ;  they  are 
clothed  by  government  in  a  uniform  of  green.  Their  statuary 
is  better  than  their  painting.  Admiral  Chichakof  has  employed 
Kerr  Porter  to  paint  some  large  pieces  for  a  hall  in  the  admi- 
ralty. 

"  The  principal  public  establishments  for  education  at  Peters- 
burgh  are,  the  convent  of  noble  ladies,  the  school  established  by 
the  present  dowager  empress  for  orphans,  the  cadet  corps,  the 
Jesuits'  school,  and  the  Alexandrooka  cotton  fabric,  established 
by  Sir  Charles  Gascoyne.  Two  or  three  hundred  poor  chil- 
dren, selected  from  different  orphan  houses  are  here  maintained, 
^  instructed,  and  employed  in  spinning  cotton.  Sir  Charles  has 
introduced  all  the  refinements  of  English  machinery,  at  which 
some  Englishmen  are  very  angry ;  the  children  were  clean  and 
seemed  well-treated ;  but  nothing  surprised  us  more  than  the 
small  size  and  apparent  youth  of  some  young  women  who  were 
married.  Marriages  are  it  is  well  known,  early  in  Russia.  The 
great  patron  of  these,  and  of  every  other  charitable  institution, 
is  the  dowager  empress,  whose  sound  judgment,  good  sense,  and 
good  character  are  apparently  very  remarkable.  She  shows 
great  fondness  for  every  active  employment ;  and  even  in  her 
amusements,  which  are  turning  ivory  and  studying  botany,  she 
proves  her  hatred  of  idleness.  She  is  the  only  person  who  keeps 
up  any  degree  of  state  in  the  empire ;  the  emperor,  his  brother 
and  his  wife  live  more  like  private  persons  than  princes.  The 
court  and  the  town  are  the  dullest  in  the  world.  The  emperor's 
greatest  amusement  consists  in  the  organization  and  drill  of  his 
guards,  of  which  the  daily  parade  is  one  of  the  finest  sights  in 
Petersburgh ;  each  platoon,  as  the  emperor  passes,  salutes  him 
with  a  deep-toned  cry  of '  Sdrasta  Alexander  Povlovitz.'  *  Alex- 
ander son  of  Paul,'  it  is  well  known,  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
they  speak  of  or  to  the  emperor,  or  any  other  person ;  when 
they  do  not  say  this,  they  call  their  equals  ^brat,'  brother,  and 
their  superiors  *  batushka,'  father ;  names  of  family  or  ofRce  are 
only  used  when  they  speak  French  or  German. 
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**  There  is  a  strange  melange  of  nations  in  Petersburgh,  who 
appear  to  hate  each  other  cordially ;  the  Germans  are  very  un- 
popular ;  and  between  them  and  the  English  there  is  a  constant 
feud  from  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  riches  and  in  interest 
with  the  great  The  term  of  ^  niemitz,'  dummy,  at  first  given 
to  all  who  could  not  speak  Russ,  is  now  by  the  lower  Russianfif 
used  only  as  a  reproach  to  the  Germans.  The  French  in 
Petersburg  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  rather  suspected 
people ;  and  yet  the  education  of  the  nobles  is  almost  entirely 
in  their  hands.  Even  at  Kostroma  we  found  a  French  tutor, 
who  was  a  violent  jacobin  ;  and  perhaps  if  we  had  gone  to  To- 
bolsk we  might  have  found  the  same  thing ;  these  fellows  teU 
the  most  infamous  lies  of  England  without  the  possibility  of 
being  contracted,  as  the  natives  are  all  ignorant  of  what  hap- 
pens out  of  their  own  country  ;  and  they  have  no  doubt  suc- 
ceeded, in  many  instances,  in  exciting  a  most  xmfavourable  im- 
pression of  our  nation. 

*'  The  only  obstacle  to  St.  Petersburgh's  becoming  the  noblest 
city  in  the  world  is  its  want  of  good  materials.  Its  quays  of 
hewn  granite  are  all  that  are  likely  to  go  down  to  a  very  distant 
posterity;  and  if  the  court  were  removed,  a  hundred  years 
would  almost  destroy  every  vestige  of  its  present  grandeur. 
Even  the  new  Cathedral  of  Casan,  which  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  genius,  is  of  so  perishable  a  stone  (excepting  the 
granite  pillars  within)  that  they  intend  to  cover  it  with  stucco 
and  white-wash.  The  only  large  square  in  the  town  is  that 
before  the  winter  palace ;  the  Isaac's  place  is  a  vast  irregular 
area,  containing  the  marble  Church  of  St.  Isaac,  and  the  famous 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great ;  it  is  formed  on  one  side  by  the 
boulevard,  a  gravel-walk,  planted  with  lime-trees,  carried  along 
the  glacis  of  the  admiralty,  which  the  present  emperor  has 
levelled  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other  side  is  the  building  ap- 
propriated for  the  senate ;  this  body  it  is  known  is  the  high 
court  of  justice  of  the  country,  and  to  which  appeals  lie  from 
all  the  others.  It  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  held  at 
Petersburg,  the  other  at  Moscow,  each  composed  of  four  classes, 
with  a  different  employment  for  each.  The  reigning  emperor 
has  conceded  to  them  the  privilege  of  euregistering  the  imperial 
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edicts  like  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  even  of  rejecting  them  a 
first  and  second  time ;  if,  however,  diey  are  insisted  on  the 
third  time,  they  are  to  submit.  The  internal  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  is  entrusted  to  tribunals,  which  are  erected  in  every 
district  in  the  following  manner : — ^the  nobles  elect  two  chiefs ; 
the  burgheis  two ;  and  the  crown  appoints  two  more,  one  of 
whom  is  always  president ;  these  six  compose  the  court,  in  whichi 
when  there  is  an  equality  of  votes,  the  president  has  an  additional 
toasting  voice.     The  justice  of  Russia  is  said  to  be  very  corrupt. 

**  During  our  stay  at  Petersburgh,  we  made  an  excuraon  with 
Pollen  to  the  iron-works  managed  for  the  government  by  his  fa- 
ther-m-law,  Mr.  Gascoyne,  at  Colpina.  These  works  are  ex- 
tremely interesting ;  they  are  constructed  in  a  kind  of  amphithe- 
atre, round  a  basin  which  communicates  with  a  canal,  the  whole 
lined  with  granite  quays  of  great  beauty.  In  one  part  we  ob- 
served nearly  sixty  persons  employed  in  raising  a  small  weight 
for  driving  piles,  to  efifect  which  twenty  men  would,  in  England, 
have  been  thought  too  many.  The  waste  of  labour  is  excess 
flive  every  where  in  Russia,  as  it  must  be  where  the  labourers 
are  slaves ;  (the  Russians  themselves  own  that  firee  servants  and 
labourers  are  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  slaves.)  I  admired 
much  the  manner  in  which  a  constant  stream  of  water  was  sup^ 
plied  to  a  saw-mill,  from  a  fall  at  a  few  yards  distance;  by  means 
of  a  stove  the  water  in  the  pipe  and  cistern  was  brought  to  the 
wheel  without  freez'mg,  and  the  whole  machinery  was  very  sim- 
ple and  ingenious. 

"  Here,  as  well  as  at  Petrozovodsky,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz,  and  at  Susterbeck  in  Carelia,  is  a  maufacture  of  arms. 
All  the  Russian  musquets,  their  screws,  locks,  stocks,  worm- 
pickers,  and  all  other  the  most  minute  parts  are  made  in  con- 
formity to  an  exact  guage ;  by  this  excellent  system  nothing  is 
wasted,  as  from  two  or  three  useless  musquets  they  may  always 
make  one  good  one,  and  the  sound  parts  of  their  unserviceable 
arms  may  be  always  made  use  of  for  the  repair  of  others.  At 
Petrozovodsky  the  iron  is  drawn  by  ])oles  out  of  the  Ladoga 
lake;  or  rather  the  mud,  impregnated  with  ferruginous  particles, 
is  thus  collected  and  brought  by  the  peasants  to  the  fabriquc. 
These  iron-works  were  all  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
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*<  The  Church  of  St  Nicholas  of  Colpina,  and  hiB  image,  are 
very  fiunous  for  their  miracles.  A  Russian  professes  never  to 
sell  the  images  of  Us  saints ;  he,  however,  hawks  them  about 
the  streets,  and  exchanges  them  for  other  saints,  or  money  to  buy 
them.  The  Eussian  system  of  crossing  themselves  is  with  three 
fingers,  except  the  Raskolniki,  who  only  use  two;  a  bloody  war 
was  once  the  consequence  of  tUs  distinction. 

^  The  pcdice  of  Petersburgh  is  very  rigid ;  It  consists  of  one 
general,  several  deputies,  and  three  or  four  troops  of  cavalry, 
who  are  employed  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  They  are  arm- 
ed with  pistols  and  short  sabres,  and  patrole  night  and  day, 
sometimes  on  horseback  and  sometime  on  foot ;  there  is  also  a 
watchman  stationed  at  the  comer  of  every  street  night  and  day, 
distingmshed  by  a  rattle,  a  wide  great  coat,  a  leather  helmet, 
and  a  kind  of  battle*axe.  These  men  are  relieved  every  six 
hoars ;  they  have  a  small  box,  but  larger  than  our  watchmen 
have,  provided  with  a  stove,  so  that  they  are  preserved  firom  the 
cold.  In  every  government  town  the  same  arrangement  takes 
place  on  a  smaller  scale.^ 

"  The  liver,  wlule  frozen,  is  sometimes  considered  dangerous 
to  cross  by  night,  being  far  removed  from  bouses  or  lamps  ;  and 
the  dKSerent  holes  which  are  made  to  wash  linen,  afford  a  con- 
venient hi£ng-{dace  for  murdered  bodies. 

^The  washing  of  doflies  at  Petersburgh  is  very  remarkable ; 
it  is  done  by  women,  who  stand  for  hours  on  the  Ice,  plun^g 
their  bare  arms  into  the  freezmg  water,  in,  perhaps,  eighteen  or 
twenty  degrees  of  frost  They  shelter  ^emselves  from  the 
wind,  which  is  the  most  bitter  part  of  winter — ^fifteen  degrees  of 
frost,  with  wind,  being  mtMre  severe  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
without — by  means  of  large  fir  branches  stuck  in  the  ice,  on 
which  they  hang  mats.  In  general  the  women  seem  to  be  more 
regardless  of  cold  than  the  men ;  they  seldom,  even  in  the  most 
intense  cold,  wear  any  thing  on  their  heads  but  a  silk  handker- 


*  The  Ruanuis  boMtmiich  of  the  exoeUenoe  of  their  potioe.    Colonel  TiUiechef, ' 
at  YendaT,  told  me  that  heforeita  inatitutioii,  in  no  country  were  mmden^  highway 
robberies,  &c.  bo  numeioua  or  daring  aa  in  Ruasia;  at  present  they  are  not  veiy  lie* 
qaent,  though  move  so  than  might  be  auppoaed  fiom  the  sererity  and  apparent  vigt- 
lanoe  of  the  magistrates. 
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chief.  These  handkerchief  are  flometimes  very  beautiful,  and 
embroidered  richly  with  gold.  Silk  is  generally  cheap  in  Rus- 
sia,  and  is  much  more  commonly  worn  by  the  lower  classes  than 
elsewhere.  Thus  clad,  but  with  their  bodies  well  gufoded  by 
furs,  the  Russian  women  are  very  fond  of  night  promenades  in 
sledges. 

"  Of  sledge-driving  the  natives  are  very  fond,  and  the  race- 
course on  the  ice  before  the  palace  is  numerously  attended. 
The  racing-sledge  iA  small  and  light,  drawn  by  one  hor8e,'who 
is  not  allowed  to  break  into  a  gallop.  These  horses  are  trained, 
when  young,  to  great  speed  in  their  trot,  by  being  obliged  to 
keep  up  with  others  cantering  by  their  sides.  The  sledges  of 
pleasure  most  used  are  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  of  whom  is  in 
shafts,  and  trots ;  the  other  is  called  the  ^JurieuXf*  and  capers 
and  prances  beside  him.  One  servant  drives,  and  another, 
standing  behind  the  carriage,  holds  the  rein  of  the /urieux,  whose 
head  he  almost  turns  round  iix  a  most  unnatural  and  ridiculous 
attitude ;  these  horses  have  all  long  manes  and  tails,  lengthened 
by  art. 

**  Carriages,  those  of  merchants  excepted,  are  all  drawn  by 
four  horses ;  the  postillion  rides  on  the  ofif-side.  The  usual 
charge  of  a  carriage  and  four,  all  expenses  included,  is  about 
two  hundred  rubles  monthly.  The  horses  and  servants  are  very 
hardly  used,  being  frequently  obliged  to  stand  half  a  day  and  all 
night  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  severe  cold.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Greek  theatre  large  fires  are  lighted  under  a 
kind  of  copper  umbrella  for  their  use,  and  all  public  amusements 
are  forbidden  when  the  cold  is  seventeen  degrees. 

**  The  nights  are  sometimes  very  beautiful,  but  I  saw  little  or 
no  aurora  boredis.  Count  Caambe,  the  Damsh  secretary  of 
legation,  said  it  never  was  seen  very  brilliant  in  this  city ;  but  ha 
spoke  with  rapture  of  its  beauty  in  Lapland  and  East  Bothnia^ 
which  he  bad  traversed  the  winter  before^" 
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To  Mrs,  Heber. 

Peteraburghf 

**  My  Dear  Mother, 

'*  As  01  news  flies  always  swift,  you  are,  no  doubt,  by  this 
time  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
have  befallen  Europe,  as  we  can  be  in  Petersburgh.  Here,  in- 
deed, news  is  slowly  and  obscurely  communicated  to  the  public ; 
and  an  the  information  that  has  yet  been  given  has  merely  trans- 
pired through  private  channels.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
Russians  is,  we  are  assured,  much  less  than  was  at  first  report- 
ed ;  their  courage  and  conduct  appear  unimpeached  ;  *  «  * 
it  can  scarcely  be  believed,  what  I  have  myself  heard  from  one 
of  the  Emperor's  aidet'de-campt  that  while  both  Austrians  and 
French  wanted  nothing,  the  Russians  were  without  provisions 
for  above  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and  that  when  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  taken  very  seriously  ill,  and  sent  to  his  brother 
of  Austria  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  it  was,  after  a  long  treaty, 
refused  him. 


«  «  «  «  # 

**  Both  Alexander  and  Constantine  distinguished  themselves 
greatly ;  the  latter,  it  is  said,  for  nothing  certain  is  known,  is 
wounded.  The  emperor  has  been  requested,  since  his  return, 
to  assume  the  military  order  of  St.  George,  which  he  had  never 
taken  before,  always  professing  to  defer  it  till  he  had  earned  his 
spurs.  Even  now  he  replied  with  much  modesty,  that  the  first 
class,  or  great  cross,  was  destined  for  great  conquerors  or  gene- 
rals ;  that  he  had  himself  done  little  more  than  most  officers  in 
his  army,  and  should  not  assume  a  higher  rank  than  a  chevalier 
of  the  third  class.        *        * 

**  In  consequence  of  the  peace  which  Austria  has  made,  and 
the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops,  the  emperor 
has  been  some  days  returned  to  Petersburgh ;  we  were,  of 
course,  eager  to  see  him,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
several  opportunities.    His  arrival  was  perfectiy  sudden  and  un- 
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expected ;  he  was  at  Gatcluiia,  thirty  miles  fitmi  hence,  before 
his  setting  out  from  the  army  was  known,  and  arrived  in  Peters- 
buigh  about  five  in  the  morning ;  his  first  visit  was  paid  to  the 
Cathedral  of  our  Lady  of  Casan,  where  he  spent  some  time  in 
prayer ;  he  then  joined  his  wife  and  mother  at  the  palace.  Thb 
people,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled  in  prodigious  crowds  before 
the  gate ;  and  when,  about  half-past  nine,  he  came  oat  to  in- 
spect the  guard,  the  whole  mob  gave  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous and  uzuversal  shouts  which  I  ever  heard ;  they  thronged 
round  him^  kissing  his  hands,  his  boots  and  clothes,  with  an  en- 
thusiasm wUch  per&cUy  disregarded  the  threats  and  cudgels  of 
the  police-officers.    Some  men  were  telling  their  beads  and 
crossing  themselves ;  others,  with  long  black  beards,  crying  and 
blubbering  like  chiUrenji  and  the  whole  scene  was  the  most  af- 
fecting picture  of  joy  which  I  ever  saw.  When  he  was  at  length 
diseng^d  he  went  along  the  line,  each  compuiy  as  he  passed 
giving  him  the  deep-toned  short  cheer,  which  is  their  oostomary 
morning  exclamation,  \  Bless  yon,  Alexand^  Povlovitz.'    His 
person  b  not  unlike  the  idea  1  had  previously  formed,  though  he 
b  rather  thinner  and  slighter  made.    I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
hb  countenance  b  strongly  expressive  of  the  great  fatigue  and 
inquietude  which  he  has  undei^one ;  but  as  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore, I  am,  of  course,  very  unable  to  judge  of  hb  present  looks. 
He  b  certainly  a  handsome  man,  but  looses  much  of  lus  height 
by  stooping,  which  is,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  hb  being  very 
short-sighted.      Hb  arrival  has  contributed  greatly  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  Petersbuighers,  who  comfort  themselves  now 
with  abusing  the  conduct  of  Austria,  and  submit  with  great 
cheerfulness  to  a  new  levy  of  one  man  in  every  hundred.     Vo- 
lunteer corps  are  also  talked  of,  but  will  never,  1  think,  be  adopt- 
ed ;  one  circumstance  which  has  surprised  me  much,  as  being 
directly  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  a  Russian  levy,  is  its  expense, 
not  indeed  to  government,  but  to  individuals ;  the  usual  price  of 
a  substitute  for  the  army  b  three  or  four  hundred  rubles,  about 
forty  pounds ;  and  even  the  proprietors  of  land  find,  in  so  thinly 
peopled  a  country,  the  loss  of  some  of  their  ablest  hands  a  very 
considerable  burthen.   Much  of  tins  inconvenience  is,  however, 
I  think,  imaginary,  as  every  person  keqps  exactly  ten  times  the 
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Bumber  of  seirants  which  we  do  in  England,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  were  labour  so  dear  as  we  are  sometimes  told  it  is. 
Mr.  Dinudof,  with  whom  we  have  dined  to-day,  said  that  he  had 
125  servants  in  his  town-house,  and  many  persons  had  twice 
that  number,  all  of  them  peasants  and  all  their  own  property. 
Even  a  merchant  keeps  many  more  than  those  of  the  same  class 
in  England,  and  as  they  are  not  proprietors  of  peasants  they  pay 
very  high  wages.  The  Russians  reckon  their  population  at 
forty  millions,  and  say  that  this  new  levy  will  add  about  60,000 
men  to  their  present  army. 

*'  The  emperor  is  not  the  only  sight  we  have  seen,  having 
been  at  court,  and  at  a  grand  religious  ceremony  of  the  Tartars. 
We  have  as  yet  only  been  to  court  as  spectators,  as  there  is,  at 
present,  no  En^ish  ambassador  here  to  uitroduce  us ;  but 
having  a  recommendation  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he 
very  kindljF  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  every  thing  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  introduced  us  to  a  gentleman  who  explain- 
ed their  religious  ceremonies,  for  all  the  levees  and  drawing- 
rooms  beg^  with  service  in  the  chapel.  On  our  first  entrance 
into  the  room  we  found  it  full  of  officers  and  foreign  ministers, 
who  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines  for  the  empress  to  pass 
through  from  the  inner  room,  followed  by  all  her  ladie^  to  the. 
chapel ;  at  the  upper  end  stood  the  senators  and  officers  of  the 
state,  Aen  the- rest  of  the  spectators,  apd  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  was  occupied  by  Cossak  officers,  wild,  savage-looking  fel- 
lows, whose  long  black  hair,  bare  necks,  long  flowing  garments 
and  crooked  scimitars,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bags 
andpowderedwigsoftherestof  the  party.  The  chapel  was  crowd- 
ed, and  the  singing  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  heard ;  no  musical 
instruments  are  allowed  by  die  Greek  Church,  and  never  was 
more  delightful  harmony  produced  by  vocal  performers.  The 
effect  was  very  grand  when  the  singing  suddenly  ceased,  and 
(he  vast  folding-doors  of  the  sanctuary  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  iplded  altar  and  the  priests  (who  are  all  selected  for  their 
beards  and  stature)  were  discovered  amid  a  cloud  of  incense. 
During  the  service  &e  empress  stood  on  a  step  in  the  middle  of 
the  aide,  as  no  seats  are  allowed  by  the  Greeks  in  their 
Churches.    But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  service  by  the 
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greater  part  of  the  audience,  though  some  continued  bowing 
and  crossing  themselves  the  whole  time.  After  the  bishop  had 
given  the  final  blessing,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  beautiful 
young  empress,  for  I  really  think  her  very  much  so,  kiss  his 
hand,  which  he  returned  on  her  hand  and  cheek ;  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  whole  tribe  of  ecclesiastics,  a  race 
of  as  dirty  monks  as  ever  ate  salt  fish.  The  English  clergy  will, 
I  fear,  never  be  able  to  obtain  a  privilege  fike  this. 

*'  The  other  ceremony  I  mentioned  was  the  commencement 
of  the  month  Ramadan,  or  Mahomedan  Lent,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  novelty,  and  for  the  number  of  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  among  the  lower  classes  of  Petersbuiigh.  It  must 
also  be  observed  that  they  were  the  most  decent,  attentive  con- 
gregation that  I  have  seen  sincef  I  left  England.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  (now  deserted 
and  almost  ruined,)  which  Paul  built,  and  where  his  life  was  ter- 
minated ;  their  mode  of  worship  is  very  singular,  as  were  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  were  some  of  them  put  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  their  prophet.  I  saw  one  sailor  strip  himself  almost 
naked  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  wear  a  green  uniform 
when  at  prayer,  green  being  forbidden  to  all  but  the  lineal  /des- 
cendants of  Mahomet.  The  same  caution  was  visible  in  their 
place  of  worship ;  it  was  decorated  with  sculpture  and  eagles, 
all  which  they  carefully  concealed  with  sheets,  lest  their  eyes 
should  meet  an  idol. 

*'  I  litUe  thought  I  should  hear  the  Alcoran  read,  or  be  din- 
ned by  exclamations  of  Allah,  Allah  Acbar.  This  is  indeed  the 
only  sight  of  Mahomedan  manners  which,  in  all  probability,  I 
shall  ever  have,  as,  unless  very  good  news  comes,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly not  think  of  Constantinople,  but  return  much  sooner  than 
we  at  first  intended  to  our  respective  volunteers ;  pray  com- 
mend me  to  the  Hodnet  company,  and  tell  them  I  am  doing 
my  utmost  to  gain  information  which  may  be  useful  to  them,  if 
they  are  ever  brought  into  action  ;  and  that  the  more  I  see  of 
the  miseiable  state  of  Europe,  1  am  the  more  convinced  that 
Englishmen  will  shortly  have  to  depend  on  their  own  patriotism, 
and  their  own  bayonets.  Hostilities  are  indeed  a  dreadful  sub- 
ject to  occupy  our  letters  and  our  conversation,  and  woe  to  the 
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man  who  can  Tiev  them  with  indifference !  Russia,  I  believe, 
is  firm,  but  Russia  is  herself  in  the  greatest  danger.  We  have 
the  comfort,  however,  of  being  within  a  three  weeks  journey  from 
England.  / 

'^We  set  out  to  Moscow  to-morrow,  and  shall  stay  there 
about  six  weeks  ;  our  route  from  thence  will  be  determined  by 
circumstances ;  but  Poland  is  so  detestable  a  country  to  tra- 
verse, that  we  have  every  motive  of  convenience  and  curiosity 
to  come  back  by  Petersburgfa,  Riga,  and  Mittau.  At  that 
place  we  expect  an  introduction  from  the  French  minister  here, 
to  the  little  court  of  the  unfortunate  king  of  France.  Pollen, 
who  has  been  exceedingly  kind  and  hospitable,  has  given  us  let- 
ters to  Warsaw,  Berlin,  and  Dresden,  and  to  Moscow  we  have 
recommendations  without  end.  He  invited  us  the  other  day  to 
a  villa  of  his  father's-in-law,  about  800  miles  off,  to  shoot  bears; 
as,  however,  the  expedition  was  to  occupy  a  whole  month,  we 
thought  it  better  to  decline  it.  You  cannot  conceive  the  warmth 
c^  our  clothing  for  this  journey  to  Moscow — a  warmth  which 
the  mildness  of  the  winter  has  hitherto  rendered  unnecessary, 
but  which  we  are  assured  is  absolutely  requisite  to  save  us  from 
freezing  in  the  cold  nights  which  we  must  encounter  on  our 
journey.    From  Moscow  you  shall  hear  from  me  again.'* 

CRONSTADT. 

*^  From  Petersburgh  to  Cronstadt  (by  land  to  Oranienbaum, 
and  then  across  tlie  Gulf)  is  about  forty-five  versts  :  by  sea  the 
direct  distance  is  twenty-seven,  and  there  are  packet  boats  dur- 
ing the  summer;  in  winter  the  journey  over  the  ice  is  very  short. 
We  went  to  Cronstadt  by  Oranienbaum,  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
the  palace  there^  and  another  at  Peterhof.  The  country  is  not 
absolutely  barren,  nor  uninteresting,  but  as  nearly  so  as  may  be^ 
It  is  very  full  of  villas,  and  not  quite  so  flat  as  the  eastern  side 
of  Petei^burgh.  It  is  a  part  of  ancient  Livonia,  but  is  now, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Petersburgh,  assimilated  with  the  Russians. 
Stuart  told  me  that  the  Livoman  peasants  were  the  most  misera- 
ble and  oppressed  by  their  lords  of  any  district  in  Rusda ;  and 
that  some  laws  had  been  made  expressly  in  their  favour,  as  be- 
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ing  subject  to  particular  and  crying  abuses.  They  are  called, 
together  with  Courland  and  Esthonia,  the  *  German  {NroTinoes.' 

I  think  Coxe  supposes  that  in  Livonia  the  peasants  are  bee^ 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  from  what  Btuart  said,  as  well 
as  Baron  Bode,  who  had  himself  property  there,  is  an  erroneous 
statement*  In  the  isle  of  Dago  a  singular  piece  of  atrodty 
was  lately  discovered,  of  which  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Kreh- 
mer*  A  nobleman  residing  there  constantly  hung  out  fidse 
lights,  to  cause  shipwrecks ;  and  with  the  asnstance  of  his  peo- 
jie  murdered  the  seamen  who  escaped ;  he  enjoyed  the  plunder 
for  many  years,  and  was  convicted  vritfa  difficulty,  as  his  slaves 
were  the  only  evidence,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  receive  the  tecfti- 
mony  of  a  slave  against  his  master ;  at  last  he  w^  found  guilty 
by  the  evidence  of  his  own  son.  Enormities  of  this  kind  are, 
however,  uncommon  in  the  Baltic ;  and  very  seldom  indeed  are 
the  fishermen  and  others  backward  in  assisting  vessels ;  this 
good  effect  is  |NX>duced  by  the  high  salvage  allowed  by  law, 
which  is  greatly  above  that  in  any  other  sea. 

**  The  palace  of  Peterhof  was  erected  by  Peter  the  gread^ 
soon  after  the  foundation  of  his  capital  The  plan  of  the  gar* 
dens  and  grounds  is  Dutch  ;  the  situation,  however,  is  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  whole,  from  the  gardens,  has  an  air  of .  andent 
grandeur,  which  is  very  imposing.  The  house  is  not  magnifi- 
cent ;  it  is  built  of  red  brick,  and  stands  on  a  high  and  steep 
bank,  which  is  formed  into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  of  fountains 
and  cascades,  with  gods  and  goddesses  without  «id.  The  jef« 
d^eau  are  boasted  of  by  the  Russians  as  equal  to  those  at  Yer- 
saiIleB,and  the  effect  on  ahot  day  I  can  conceive  tobeveryde* 
lightful ;  even  the  long  straight  alleys  are  far  better  and  more 
agreeable  for  walking  than  the  being  burnt  on  a  red-hot  lawn. 
These  gardens  are  lighted  up  one  night  in  every  summer,  and  a 
public  masquerade  ^ven  to  all  decently  dressed  pexsons.  in  Ca- 
therine's time  this  was  a  magnificent  thing,  and  the  delight  of  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Petersburgh ;  at  present  the  frugality  of  the  em- 
peror has  greatly  diminished  its  splendour,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
is  expected  to  be  given  up  entirely.    At  the  bottom  of  the 


*  See  ako  Toofcft  concerning  Bethoinia  and  Aeiaie  of  IlegD. 
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close  to  the  edge,  and  even  dashed  by  the  waves  of  the  Gulf,  is 
the  cottage  or  summer  house  which  Peter  frequently  inhabited, 
and  the  temperature  of  which  he  found  necessary  to  his  feverish 
constitution.  It  is  a  small  brick  building  of  one  story,  with  win- 
dows down  to  the  ground,  containing  six  or  eight  rooms,  and 
fitted  np  like  a  Dutch  villa.  The  furniture  is  precisely  what 
Peter  left,  and  the  .bed  (ind  even  sheets  are  preserved*  It  is  fur- 
nished in  a  ample  and  in  what  was  then  considered,  a  gentle- 
manlike manner,  something  like  an  English  house  of  about 
Queen  Anne's  time,  with  beaufets,  corner-cupboards,  and  oak 
walnscotted  rooms,  all  floored  with  Dutch  tiles,  which  he  liked 
for  their  coolness.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  Dutch  paint- 
ings made  by  himself  when  in  Holland  ;  and  every  thing  shows 
how  much  he  wbhed  to  recollect  the  active  and  interesting  time 
he  had  passed  as  ^  Master  Peter,'  at  Sardam.  His  portrait  in 
this  character,  drinking  with  the  ship-carpenter,  his  master  and 
instructer,  hangs  in  a  small  gallery  which  forms  the  right  wing ; 
above  is  a  view  of  a  cellar  which  he  frequented  at  Sardam ;  his 
own  portsdt  is  here  again  introduced,  with  that  of  a  girl,  the  cel- 
lar-keeper's daughter,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  Some 
of  the  other  rooms  are  furnished  entirely  with  his  own  hand  ; 
the  beaufets  and  writing  desks  are  made  by  himself. 

**  After  so  interesting  a  place  as  Peterhof  there  is  little  at 
Orantenbaum  to  attract  attention.  The  house,  originally  built  by 
Menzikof  for  himself,  is  very  small  and  mean  ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  gardens  but  a  flymg  mountain,  where  Catherine  was 
nearly  losing  her  life,  and  only  saved  by  the  prodigious  strength 
of  Alexis  Orlof.  •  There  is  also  a  pavilion  where  she  lived  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  it  is  fitted  up  with  tapestry  worked 
by  the  old  princess  Wyasemsky,  as  she  herself  told  us.  The 
fortification  where  Peter  III.  lived  is  now  m  ruins,  havmg  been 
dismantled  by  Paul ;  between  this  fortification  and  the  gardens 
is  a  little  neglected  valley  filled  with  hazels  and  alders,  and  with 
|L  brook  rmming  in  the  bottom,  which  Thornton  discovered  with 
great  joy  as  the  only  place  he  could  find  which  had  escaped  the 
shears,  the  spade,  and  the  other  expensive  deformities  which 
flurrounded  us. 

**  From  Oraoienbaom  to  the  sea,  about  a  verst,  a  straight  ca- 
\oL.  I.— 17 
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nal  is  drawn  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  great  gate ;  xm  thte 
we  embarked,  and  after  a  rather  heavy  pull  across  the  Gulf,  land* 
ed  at  Cronstadt.  The  channel  for  vessels  of  burthen  is  narrow  ; 
the  rest  is  all  a  shallow  with  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  wa* 
ter ;  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is 
BO  soon  frozen.    On  the  left  hand  in  passing  from  Oranienbaum 
is  a  new  battery  on  a  small  island,  which  is  called  Nelson's  bat- 
tery, as  having  been  erected  about  the  time  he  was  expected. 
Between  this  island  and  the  town  is  the  channel  for  shipping, 
though  even  in  that  space,  about  two  versts,  are  many  shallowsw 
The  two  harbours  are  entirely  artificial,  being  simply  large  wet 
docks  fenced  from  the  sea  by  prodigious  granite  moles ;  one  is 
exclusively  appropriated  to  ships  of  war  ;  and  both  have  every 
appearance  of  great  security  and  convenience.     The  whole 
island,  seven  versts  long  by  about  one  in  breadth,  is  surrounded 
by  a  granite  wall ;  but  its  principal  security  against  attack  is,  no 
doubt,  the  shoal  water.     If  however  Nelson's  battery  were  silen* 
ced,  I  do  not  think  that  even  this  would  have  availed  very  much. 
The  merchant's  harbour  is  small,  and  the  vessels  are  literally 
packed  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  At  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  which 
is  perhaps  twenty  yards  wide,  a  sentinel  hails  every  boat  that 
enters,  and  every  person  must  produce  his  passport.     We  had 
forgotten  ours,  but  having  letters  to  Mr.  Booker,  post  agent  to 
several  of  the  English  merchants,  he  contrived  to  obtain  our 
admission.     We  were  much  struck  by  the  multitude  of  shops^ 
ale  houses,  and  similar  buildings,  with  English  signs  and  inscrip- 
tions  ;  and  the  sounds  which  came  from  the  harbour  were  min- 
gled with  English  words.     Probably  two  thirds  of  the  shipping 
there  were  English  or  American. 

^'  A  large  canal  runs  through  the  town,  leading  to  some  beau- 
tiful dry  docks,  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  we  were  taken  round 
these«  as  well  as  to  every  thing  else  that  was  remarkable,  by  a 
Captain  Crow,  an  Englishman  in  the  Russian  service.  No  ships 
are  built  at  Cronstadt ;  they  are  all  constructed  in  the  admiralty 
at  Petersburgh,  and  floated  down  on  camels  over  the  bar  ;  this 
strains  them  terribly ;  but  the  situation  of  the  admiralty  was 
assigned  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  place  where  he  could  hiniself 
daily  inspect  every  thing  that  was  going  on.     At  present>  bow- 
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e^er,  sereral  of  their  Tessels  are  built  at  Archangel,  which  is,  on 
some  accounts,  a  more  convenient  situation  than  Petersburgh. 
Perhaps  a  new  town  about  to  be  erected  near  the  embouchure 
of  the  Petchora  may  be  still  better. 

*'  The  Russian  sailors  during  the  winter  are  all  in  barracks, 
which  are  kept  very  clean,  and  the  men  are  generally  healthy. 
Their  pay  is  only  eight  rubles  per  year,  but  they  have  an  allow- 
ance of  rye-bread  when  on  shore  ;  at  sea,  of  course  their  provi- 
sions are  provided  for  them.  They  are  employed  in  various  sin- 
gular ways,  both  here  and  at  Petersburgh,  during  their  long  stay 
on  shore.  We  met  many  of  them  carrying  the  pictures  and  fur- 
mture  into  the  hermitage.  Captain  Crow  told  us  that  Chichakof 
had  effected  great  reforms  in  the  Russian  navy ;  he  showed  us 
several  old  ships  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  broken  up,  and 
which  certainly  were  a  most  extraordinary  contrast  with  the  new 
ones  then  in  dock  to  be  finished  and  rigged.  Many  of  the  old 
ones  had  been  run  up  in  the  greatest  haste  during  the  sudden  exi- 
gency of  the  Swedbh  war.  We  saw  no  galleys,  except  a  few 
that  were  completely  unserviceable,  and  none  are  now  built. 
The  laigest  ship  in  the  Russ  navy  is  of  ISO  guns,  but  would  not, 
according  to  the  English  system,  carry  above  one  hundred. 

"  The  usual  time  of  the  ice  setting  in  at  Cronstadt  and  in  the 
Neva  is  generally  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  it  breaks 
up  about  the  end  of  March.  The  Gulf  of  Finland  is  generally 
frozen  before  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  Riga  is  sometimes  open 
three  weeks  longer." 

JOURNEY  FROM  PETERSBURGH  TO  MOSCOW. 

"We  left.  Petersburgh  the  night  of  the  30th  December  1805. 
It  had  been  our  intention  to  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  but  the 
never-failing  delay  in  procuring  the  padorashna  prevented  us. 
To  procure  one  it  is  necessary  to  send  in  the  passports  of  every 
person  or  servant ;  it  is  even  strictly  forbidden  under  a  heavy 
fine,  to  keep  or  entertain  any  person  without  a  passport,  and  a 
master  is  answerable  for  his  servant.  We  saw  an  instance  at  the 
barrier  going  out  of  Petersbui^h  of  the  ideas  which  the  Russians 
entertain  respecting  merchants :  one  of  our  party,  who  was  en- 
tered in  his  passport  *  English  merchant,'  had  some  very  cause- 
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km  trouble  given  him  by  a  stupid  police-officer,  who,  at  tha 
gtime  time,  respected  the  sanctity  of  Tbomtoti's  passport  and  my 
own,  because  we  were  put  down  duwanm,  or  gentlemen.  We 
had  engaged  free  horses  to  take  us  tlie  first  sixty  verats  without 
■toplni^,  and  they  were  bound  to  do  It  in  six  hours.  This  is  the 
usual  w^  of  quitting  Petersfaurgh  ;  but  we  afterwards  found  it 
adrisable  to  have  recourse  to  the  regular  system  of  post  horses. 
The  manner  in  which  the  post  is  conducted  is  as  follows ;  each 
peasKDt  pays  seven  copehs  a  year,  which  sum  is  collected  in 
every  district,  and  is  more  than  sufficient,  with  the  usual  rate  of 
trarelling,  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  certain  number  of  horses, 
miis  income  is  annually  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  responsi- 
ble bidder,  who  is  then  bound  to  ftimish,  at  the  common  post 
rate,  a  spedfied  number  of  horses.  If  a  traveller,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  poBt-house,  (the  master  of  which  is  usually  a  government 
officer,)  is  told,  on  presenting  his  padorashna,  that  there  are  no 
horses  at  home,  he  demands  to  see  the  day-book,  in  which  the 
postmaster  is  obliged  to  enter  the  number  of  horses  he  has  sent 
Out,  and  the  travellers'  names  who  have  taken  them.  If  this  ac- 
count does  not  correspond  with  the  number  of  horses  kept  at 
that  post,  which  is  always  printed  in  the  appointment  sent  by  the 
postmaster-general,  you  may  oblige  the  man  to  furnish  you  with 
peasants*  horses,  he  himself  paying  the  additional  expense.  This 
information  we  had  from  Prince  Wiasemsky,  at  Kostroma. 

"  Now^orod  is  the  first  great  town  you  come  to  on  leaving 
Petersbui^h ;  its  ancient  fame  and  riches  are  well  known ;  but 
at  present,  we  were  told,  for  we  were  prevented  seeing  it,  it  is 
desolate  and  ruinous.  The  fabulous  accounts  of  Its  foundation 
carry  its  date  to  1710  years  before  Christ.  The  age  of  Ruric  is 
860  years  af^er  Christ;  this  was  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Russians  in  those  parts.  Ruric  reigned  In  Ladoga;  his  two 
brothers,  Sineus,  and  Truvor,  the  one  in  Belosero,  near  the  lake 
of  that  name,  the  other  in  Isborsk,  near  Pstow.  The  Russians, 
a  northern  tribe  of  Scandinavians,  were  gradually  incorporated 
with  the  Slav! ;  and  Nov(^orod  submitted  voluntarily,  beii% 
weary  of  internal  factions.  After  Rune's  death,  A.  D.  879, 
Igor,  his  son,  held  Novogorod  as  a  dependancy  rather  thui  a 
IKissessioD.     Oleg,  brother-in-law  to  Riuic,  and  at  his  death^e- 
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gent  of  Russia,  afterwards  emigrated  to  Kreis,  when  Novogorod 
revolted,  and  was  sometimes  free  and  sometimes  dependant ;  it 
never  was  conquered  by  the  Tartars.  Its  government  at  length 
became  pretty  nearly  assimilated  to  that  of  the  other  Hanse 
towns.  There  were  long  disputes  and  intrigues  between 
the  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Russians,  for  the  possesion  of  the 
great  Nov(^orody'  which  at  last  fell  before  the  fortune  of  Ivan 
Vassilovitz  the  First,  although  defended  with  great  patriotism, 
and  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Martha  Polofski.  The  army  of 
Novogorod  then  consisted  of  80^000  knights,  besides  archers, 
who  were  defeated  with  the  death  of  their  general,  Martha's 
adopted  son.  After  a  short  siege  Novogorod  followed  the  fate 
of  its  defenders  ;  this  was  in  1478.  Its  great  bell,  which  is  now 
seen  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  was  then  taken  away ;  it  as- 
sembled the  people  to  council,  and  was  considered  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  their  liberty.  The  ruin  of  the  city  was  completed 
by  Ivan  the  Second,  1570,  in  revenge  for  their  reiterated  rebel* 
lions. 

*^  Here,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  town  between  Petersburgh 
and  Moscow,  is  an  imperial  palace;  it  is,  however,  only  a  small 
wooden  lodge  so  dignified,  where  the  emperors  sometimes  pass 
the  nights  on  their  journeys.  At  Brounitza  is  a  angular  hill, 
with  a  Church  on  the  summit,  which  Pallas  imagines  to  be  an 
artificial  mound.  It  is  of  a  perfectly  regular  form,  though  its 
size,  being  at  least  three  times  the  size  of  the  castle-hill  at  Ox- 
ford, makes  its  being  entirely  the  work  of  art  rather  improbable. 
Valdai  is  a  large  town  seated  on  a  ridge  of  stony  hills,  which  the 
Russians,  who  have  never  seen  any  thing  higher,  call  mountains, 
and  which  are  the  ancient  boundary  between  Russia  and  Novo- 
gorod. They  extend  in  a  wavy  du*ection,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  size,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  Though  the 
hills  themselves  are  trifling,  the  elevation  from  the  sea  is  no 
doubt  great,  as  from  this  province  and  the  neighbouring  ones, 
the  great  rivers  all  rise.  The  country  between  the  sources  of 
the  Oka,  Volga,  and  Dnieper,  is  very  abundant  in  hemp. 

^'Valdai  has  a  lai^e  convent  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  founded 
by  the  famous  Nicon,  and  renowned  for  a  picture  of  the  virgin 
Mary  brought  hither  from  Mount  Athos,  whence  the  convent 
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bears  the  name  of  Aphonsky,  the  Russians  pronouncing  the  e  ^. 
Trayellers  are  always  beset  here  by  a  number  of  women  who  sell 
Calashki,  a  species  of  cake.  Great  part  of  this  neighbourhood 
was  originally  peopled  by  colonies  from  Poland,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  much  poorer  and  more  dirty  than  in  other  parts  of 
Russia.  Their  dress,  however,  is  every  where  the  same,  con- 
sisting of  a  kaftan, — ^the  feet  wrapt  round  with  bandages  of 
hempen  cloth,  and  defended  with  sandals  of  a  kind  of  strong 
matting,  made  of  the  lime-tree  bark.  Boots  are  very  rarely 
seen  except  on  the  starosta  (elder  of  the  village.*)  This  prac- 
tice of  making  shoes  of  linden  bark  is  very  destructive  to  the 
trees,  as  a  man  will  wear  out  from  twenty  to  thirty  pairs  of  san- 
dals in  a  year.  The  lime-trees  of  which  they  are  made  are  very 
valuable,  on  account  of  their  bark,  of  which  mats  are  also  made, 
and  form  a  very  considerable  article  of  exportation.  It  is  scarce 
in  the  western  provinces,  not  loving  the  hungry  sand ;  but  in 
the  eastern  it  is  very  plentiful,  and  flourishes  even  as  high  as 
Archangel.  I  have  seldom  seen  finer  trees  than  they  are  at 
Petersburgh  in  the  summer  garden,  and  at  Stockholm  they 
thrive  even  better. 

^'  We  observed  a  striking  difference  between  the  peasants  of 
the  crown,  and  those  of  individuals  in  general;  the  former  are 
almost  all  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances ;  their  abrock  or 
rent  is  fixed  at  five  rubles  a  year,  all  charges  included ;  and  as 
they  are  sure  that  it  will  never  be  raised  they  are  more  industri- 
ous. 

'^  The  peasants  belonging  to  the  nobles  have  their  rent,  re- 
gulated by  their  means  of  getting  money  ;  the  average  payment 
throughout  the  empire  is  about  eight  or  ten  rubles  annually.  In 
this  way  it  becomes,  not  a  rent  for  land,  but  a  downright  tax  on 
their  industry.  Every  male  peasant  is  obliged  by  law  to  labour 
three  days  in  each  week  for  his  proprietor,  and  this  law  takes 
effect  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  If  the  proprietor 
chooses  to  employ  him  the  other  days  he  may,  (as  for  example 
in  a  manufkctory,)  but  he  then  finds  him  in  food  and  clothing. 
Mutual  advantage,  however,  generally  relaxes  this  law ;  and  ex* 


*  On  this  subject  see  Scherer,  Hlftoiie  de  b  Commeice  de  k  Rnsrie. 
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cepting  such  as  are  selected  for  domestic  servants,  or  are  em^ 
ployed  in  manufactories,  the  slave  pays  a  certain  rent  to*  be 
allowed  to  work  all  the  week'  on  his  own  account,  his  roaster 
being  bound  to  furnish  him  with  a  house  and  a  certun  portion 
of  land.     The  allotment  of  land  is  generally  settled  by  the  sta- 
rosta,  and  by  a  meeting  of  the  peasants  themselves.     In  the 
same  manner,  when  a  master  wants  an  increase  of  rent,  he  sends 
to  the  starosta,  who  convenes  the  peasants,  and  by  this  assem- 
bly it  is  decided  what  proportion  each  individual  must  pay.     If 
a  slave  exercises  any  trade  which  brings  him  in  more  money  than 
agricultural  labour,  he  pays  a  higher  rent ;  if  he  can  get  more 
money  by  going  to  Petersburgh  or  any  other  great  town,  luB 
master  frequently  permits  him  to  go,  but  his  rent  is  raised.   Even 
the  most  minute  earnings  are  subject  to  this  oppression ;  the 
men  employed  as  drivers  at  the  post-houses  pay  a  rent  out  of 
the  drink-money  they  receive,  for  being  permitted  to  drive,  as 
otherwise  their  master  might  employ  them  in  less  profitable  la- 
bour.    The  aged  and  infirm  are  provided  with  food,  and  rai- 
ment, and  lodging,  at  the  expense  of  their  owner ;  such  as  pre- 
fer casual  charity  to  the  miserable  pittance  they  receive  from 
them,  are  frequently  furnished  with  passports  and  allowed  to 
seek  then*  fortunes,  but  they  sometimes  pay  a  rent  even  for  this 
permission  to  beg.     The  number  of  beggars  in  Petersbui^h  is 
very  small ;  when  one  is  found  he  is  immediately  sent  back  to  his 
owner.    In  Moscow  and  other  towns  they  are  numerous,  though 
I  think  less  so  than  in  London ;  they  beg  with  great  modesty,  in 
a  low  and  humble  tone  of  voice,  frM|uently  crossing  themsehres, 
and  are  much  less  clamorous  and  importunate  than  a  London 
beggar.    The  master  has  the  power  of  correcting  his  slaves  by 
blows  or  confinement ;  but  if  he  be  guilty  of  any  great  cruelty 
he  is  amenable  to  the  laws,  which  are,  we  are  told,  executed  on 
this  point  with  impartiality.     In  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Khitai- 
gorod  at  Moscow,  there  was  a  Countess  *  *  *  confined  for  many 
years,  with  a  most  unrelenting  severity,  which  she  merited  for 
cruelty  to  her  slaves.     Instances  of  barbarity  are,  however,  by 
no  means  rare.     At  Kostroma,  the  sister  of  M.  Kotchetof  the 
governor,  gave  me  an  instance  of  a  nobleman  who  had  nailed, 
if  I  understood  her  right,  his  servant  to  a  cross ;  the  master  was 
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sent  to  a  monastery,  and  the  business  hushed  up.  Domestic 
servants  and  those  employed  in  manufactories,  as  they  are  more 
exposed  to  cruelty,  so  they  sometimes  revenge  themselves  in  a 
terrible  manner ;  the  brother  of  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance, 
who  had  a  great  distillery,  disappeared  suddenly,  and  was  pretty 
easily  guessed  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  boiling  copper  by  his 
slaves.  We  heard  another  instance,  though  not  from  equally 
good  authority,  of  a  lady,  now  in  Moscow,  who  had  been  poi- 
soned three  several  times  by  her  servants. 

''No  slave  can  quit  his  village  or  his  master's  family  without 
a  passport ;  every  individual  arriving  in  a  town  or  village,  must 
produce  his  to  the  starosta ;  and  no  one  can  harbour  a  stranger 
without  one.  If  a  person  is  found  dead,  and  no  passport  is  about 
him,  his  body  is  sent  to  the  hospitals  for  dissection  ;  of  this  cus- 
tom we  happened  to  be  witnesses  in  one  instance.  The  pun- 
ishment of  runaways  is  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  the 
government  works ;  and  a  master  may  send  to  the  public  work- 
house any  peasant  he  chooses.  The  prisons  at  Moscow  and 
Kostroma  were  chiefly  filled  with  such  runaway  slaves,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  in  irons.  On  the  frontier  they  often  es- 
cape, but  in  the  interior  this  is  next  to  an  impossibility.  Tet, 
during  the  summer,  desertions  are  very  common,  and  they  some- 
times lurk  about  for  many  months,  living  miserably  in  the 
woods  ;  this  particularly  happens  when  there  is  a  new  levy 
of  soldiers. 

**  The  levies  are  made  by  taking  one  from  every  certain  number 
of  peasants  at  the  same  tin^p  all  over  the  empire ;  but  if  a  mas- 
ter is  displeased  with  his  slave,  he  may  send  him  for  a  soldier 
whenever  he  pleases,  taking  a  receipt  from  government  that  he 
may  contribute  one  man  less  to  the  ensuing  levy.  He  also  se- 
lects the  recruits  he  sends  to  government,  with  this  restriction, 
that  they  are  young  men,  free  from  disease,  have  sound  teeth, 
and  are  five  feet  two  inches  high. 

''The  starosta,  of  whom  mention  has  been  so  frequently  made, 
is  an  officer  resembling  the  anoient  bailiff  of  an  English  village ; 
he  is  generally  chosen,  as  we  were  informed,  by  the  peasants, 
sometimes  annually,  and  sometimes  for  life.  He  is  answerable 
&>r  the  payment  of  the  rents  to  the  lord ;  decides  small  disputes 
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tmoDg  die  peasants ;  gives  billets  for  quarters  to  soldiers,  or  to 
goTemment  officers  on  a  journey,  and  performs  all  the  lesser 
public  duties  of  a  similar  nature.  Sometimes  the  proprietor  of 
the  district  claims  the  right  of  his  appointment  A  slave  can 
on  no  pretence  be  sold  out  of  Russia,  nor  in  Russia  to  any  but 
a  person  bom  noble,  or,  if  not  noble,  having  the  rank  of  lieute* 
nant-coloneL  (This  rank  is  not  confined  to  the  military,  but 
noay  be  obtained  by  men  in  civil  situations«^  Professor  Pallas 
had  the  rank  of  brigadier.)  The  law  is,  however,  eluded,  as 
*  roturiers'  frequently  purchase  slaves  by  making  use  of  the 
name  of  some  privileged  person ;  and  all  nobles  have  the  right 
to  let  out  their  slaves  for  lure.  Such  is  the  political  state  of  the 
peasants  ;  with  regard  to  their  comfort  and  means  of  supporting 
existence,  I  do  not  think  they  are  deficient ;  theur  houses  are  in 
tolerable  repair,  moderately  roomy,  and  well  adapted  to  the  ha«> 
bits  of  the  people ;  they  have  the  air  of  being  sufficiently  fed, 
and  their  clothing  is  warm  and  substantial.  Fuel,  food,  and  the 
materials  for  building  are  very  cheap,  but  almost  all  kinds  of 
clothing  are  dear ;  for  a  common  peasant's  cloth  kaftan  we  were 
asked  thirty  rubles ;  and  even  suppoong  the  tradesman  would 
have  taken  less,  yet  twenty  is  more  than  twice  the  price  of  an 
English  peasants  coat.  In  summer  they  generally  wear  nan-> 
keen  kaftans,  one  of  which  costs  thirteen  rubles.  The  labkas 
(linden  baric  sandals)  cost  nothing.  They  wear  a  blue  nankeen 
shirt,  trimmed  with  red,  which  costs  two  or  three  rubles ;  linen 
drawers,  and  linen  or  hempen  rags  wrapped  round  their  feet  and 
legs,  over  which  the  richer  sort  draw  their  boots.  The  sheep* 
skin  schoube  costs  eight  rubles,  but  lasts  a  long  time,  as  does  a 
lamb^skin  cap,  which  costs  three ;  the  common  red  cap  is  about 
the  same  price.  To  clothe  a  Russ  peasant  or  soldier  comfdete-* 
lyiB,  I  apprehend^  three  times-  as  chargeable  as  in  England ; 
their  ck>thing,  however,  is  strong,  and,  as  being  loose  and  wide, 
lasts  longer.  A  Russ  is  very  seldom  seen  quite  in  rags.  With 
regard  to  the  idleness  of  the  lower  classes,  of  which  we  had 
heard  great  complaints,  it  appears  that  where  they  have  an  inte- 
rest in  exertion,  they  by  no  means  want  industry,  and  possess 
the  same  desire  for  luxuries  which  other  people  do.  The  great 
Vol-.  I.— 18 
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proprietors  never  raisp  their  rents,  and  have  very  rich  and  pros- 
perous peasants.  ,  *  *  *  ♦  * 
*  *  *  The  crown  peasants,  also,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  are  happy,  living  at  their  ease,  paying  a  nio- 
derate  quit-rent,  and  choodng  their  own  starosta  \  they  are, 
however,  more  exposed  to  vexation  and  oppressbn  from  the 
petty  officers  of  the  crown.* 

*^  The  time  when  the  levies  for  the  army  are  made  is  looked 
upon  by  the  peasants  with  great  terror.  Baron  Bode  tdd  me 
that  tliey  generally  kept  the  levy  a  secret  as  long  as  possible,  till 
they  had  fixed  on  and  secured  a  proper  number  of  men ;  these 
men  are,  for  the  most  par^  kept  cluuned  until  they  are  sworn 
in ;  the  forepart  qf  their  heads  is  then  shaved^and  they  are  thus 
easily  distinguished  from  other  peasants ;  after  this  desei^on  is 
very  rare  and  very  difficult 

^*  The  distress  of  one  of  their  popular  dramas,  which  we 
afterwards  saw  acted  at  Taroslav,  in  the  private  theatre  of  the 
governor,  Prince  GkiUitzin,  consists  in  a  young  man  being 
pressed  as  a  soldier.  In  the  short  reign  of  Peter  the  Second^ 
who,  it  is  well  known,  transferred  again  the  seat  of  government 
to  Moscow,  no  man  was  forced  to  become  a  soldier ;  the  army 
was  recruited  by  volunteers,  and  slaves  were  permitted  to  vo« 
lunteer.f 

'^  Of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  we,  of  course,  were  unable 
to  form  a  judgment ;  it  appears  from  Omelin  that  in  this  part  of 
Busaa  a  custom  prevails  of  cutting  the  cc»ii  when  it  is  green, 
and  drying  it  afterwards  in  smoke.  Near  Valdai  is  found  in 
great  abundance  the  gordius  aquations,  a  worm  like  a  hair,  which 
is  said  to  eat  into  the  flesh.^  In  lihe  hills  coal  is  found  resem- 
bling the  Scotch ;  it-  lights  with  difficulty,  but  emits  a  strong 
heat ;  yet  it  will  not  support  the  action  of  the  bellows,  and  is, 
consequentiy,  useless  in  a  foige.  •  There  are  also  salt  springs. 

"  The  oak  and  ash-trees  abound  in  the  hills.    The  countiy 


*  This  acoount  of  the  pmnnts  is  «n  aMg6  fiom  the  different  statementa  we 
Beard  at  Moscow,  chiefly  from  Prince  Theodore  Nicakiovitx  GeDitzin. 
t  See  Manstein. 
X  Glllilm]leeuildeByoyBgei^  Vol  V.  p.  73^ 
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TVER — ^Russian's  trbatmknt  of  his  horse.        ISd 

people  apply  to  wounds  a  powder  of  the  dried  leaf  of  the  wild 
geranium  ;  they  make  great  use  of  other  wild  vegetables,  boil- 
ing the  wild  angelica,  the  rumex  obtusa,  (sorrel,)  the  atriplex 
hastata,  (orache,)  which,  boiled  with  fish  or  meat,  supplies  the 
place  of  sour  crout ;  from  this  last  plant  they  make  a  kind  of 
treacle.  Quas  is  made  with  unleavened  bread  allowed  to  fer- 
ment in  water  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat 

'«« Vischnei  Yolotchok  is  famous  for  the' canal  which  joins  the 
Mesta  and  Twertza»  and  by  this  means  the  Baltic  wd  the  Cas- 
pan. 

^'  Torshok  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  leather  manufactories. 
We  here  met  with  a  famous  receipt  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
which  consists  of  an  oil  extracted  from  hor9e-radi<)h,  which  is 
both  taken  mtemally  and  used  external^-  Tver  is  a  very  fine 
tpwii ;  the  pld  town  was  burnt  down  in  the  time  of  Catherine 
the  Seoondy  and  ^huilt  by  her  on  a  regular  plan.  This  part  of 
Muscovy  possesses  a  great  advantage  in  its  quarries  of  freestone, 
which  is  very  handsome  but  not  very  durable. 

*^  At  the  post  after  we  left  Klin,  Uie  drivers  in  order  to  have  a 
good  bargain  by  carrymg  us  all  the  way  to  Moscow,  drove  us, 
without  our  knowledge,  five  versts  beyond  the  post-house.  We 
obliged  them  to  return,  and  saw  a  singular  instance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  postmaster  of  a  petty  village  receiving-house,  who, 
though  his  station  was  not  more  dignified  than  that  of  the  lowest 
clerk  of  tfie  post-office  in  England,  yet  ordered  these  two  fel- 
lows to  be  beaten  soundly  witfi  hazel  sticks  on  the  bare  back* 
which  was  immediately  done,  the  men  roaring  out  lustily.  He 
then  took  from  them  the  money  we  had  paid  them,  and  put  their 
horses  in  requisition  to  go  the  next  stage. 

«c  #  #  »  «  «    The 

carriers,  of  whom  we  daily  met  thousands,  each  with  his  '  sanky,' 
(small  sledge)  and  single  horse,  travel  many  hundred  versts 
without  even  allowing  their  horses  to  lie  down  \  they  feed  them 
very  liberally  with  qom,  but  only  let  them  stand  for  about  an 
hour  every  night  in  one  of  the  serais.  A  small  horse  can  draw 
die  prodigious  weight  of  thirty  pood  along  a  sledge-road  ;  for 
carriage  firom  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  which  is  720  versts,  the 
charge  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  copeks  the  pood." 
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^tp«a  of  th»  eomtiy-^Rvtiiim  ceUage$ — Eintrmci  into  Afogcom 
— Sodetg — Greek  Jmeral^—tRibiry  of  Moicou^~SStai-goro4 
— KremUa — .Sntiqwtiet — Chvnhtt — Paiacet — S^»mdtmg  hoa~ 
pital — TKeatra — College  of  foreign  B^aw-*— iViion — hvmda- 
tion — Silk  manuftuiona — Beauty  of  the  vomen — Jouniey  to 
JSJMtroma — Paiace  of  Count  SheremetSf—Mannert  of  the  Rui- 
tian  gentry — Content  of  Bethany — Mmkt — Clergy — Vititte 
tSrchitithop  Plato — Hit  coneeriation  and  i^iptaranee — HomiSet 
— Rostof-^JHttdame  VattUchikof — Yarotlae — Maaufacturu — 
Gredt  ordina^im  tervice — Wolf  hunt — Kostroma — Priton — 
OrpAon-Aowe — Tartar  faimliei — itetura  to  Moieov,     1806. 

"  To  Mn.  Heber. 

Uotowi,  Jos.  4, 180& 
"  Mr  DcAft  MOTHBB, 

*'OiiR  jonraej  has  been  prcMpennui  aad  alter  about  ninety 
hoars'  continaed  jolting,  we  arrived  safely  at  M.otcov  about 
«ight  o'clocic  last  lugbt  Mr.  Bayley*  came  with  us,  and  we 
have  found  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  and  manners 
of  great  serrice  to  na  on  the  road.  Our  method  of  travelling 
deseires  describing,  both  as  very  comfortable  in  itself,  and  as 
being  entirely  different  from  every  thing  in  England.  We  per- 
formed ibe  journey  in  kibitkaa,  the  carriages  usually  employed 
by  the  Russians  in  their  winter  journeys ;  they  are  nothing  more 
than  a  very  la:^  cradle,  well  covered  with  leather,  and  placed 
on  a  sledge,  vrith  a  leather  cnrtaiu  in  front ;  the  lu^;age  is 
packed  at  the  bottom,  the  portuanteatu  serving  for  an  occa- 
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monal  teat,  and  the  whole  eovered  with  a  mattras^  on  which 
one  or  more  persons  can  He  at  full  length,  or  sit  supported  by 
pillows.  In  this  attitude,  and  well  wrapped  up  in  furs,  one  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  luxurious  mode  of  gating  over  a  coun** 
try,  when  the  roads  are  good,  and  the  weather  not  intense ;  but 
in  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  degrees  of  frosty  Reaumur,  no 
wrapping  can  keep  you  quite  warm ;  and  in  bad  roads,  of  wluch 
we  have  had  some  little  experience,  the  jolting  is  only  equalled 
by  the  motion  of  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

'*ln  the  weather  we  were  very  fortunate,  having  a  fine  clear 
frost,  about  as  mild  as  an  English  Christmas.  Our  first  forty 
faours^  were  spent  in  traversing  an  unfertile  and  unlovely  coun- 
try, the  most  flat  and  uninteresting  I  ever  saw,  with  nothing  but 
occasional  patches  of  cultivation,  and  formal  fir  wood%  without 
a  single  feature  of  art  or  nature  which  could  attract  attention. 
Once,  indeed,  fit>m  a  littie  elevation,  we  saw  the  sun  set  to 
great  advantage ;  it  was  singular  to  see  it  slowly  sinlung  beneath 
the  black  and  perfectly  level  horizon  of  the  sea  of  land  which 
surrounded  us.  The  night  which  followed  was  distmguished  by 
more  jolting  than  usual ;  and  about  sun-rise  Thornton  drew  the 
curtain,  and  cried  out  *  England.'  I  started  up  and  found  we 
were  on  the  summit  of  a  low  range  of  stony  hills,  with  an  en- 
closed and  populous  country  before  us,  and  a  large  town,  Val- 
dai, which,  with  its  neighbourhood,  had  some  littie  resemblance 
to  Oxford,  as  seen  firom  the  Banbury  road.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  boundary  of  Ancient  Russia ;  all  beyond  were  the  terri- 
tories of  Novogorod,  Istria,  and  the  other  countries  they  have 
conquered. 

**  The  whole  plain  from  Yaldai  to  Moscow  is  very  level,  en* 
tirely  arable,  generally  common  fields  with  some  shabby  enclo- 
sures, thickly  set  with  villages  and  small  coppices,  in  which  the 
firs  begin  to  be  relieved  by  birch,  lime,  ash  and  elm.  Tver  and 
Torshok  are  large  towns,  but  have  nothing  in  them  to  detain  a 
traveller.  During  this  journey  I  was  struck  by  observing  the 
very  little  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground,  which  was  not  more, 
or  so  much  as  we  often  see  in  England,  and  no  where  prevent* 
ed  my  distinguishing  the  meadows  (torn  the  stubble  fields.  Mr. 
Bayley  said  he  had  often  made  the  same  obfervation»  and  that 
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spiretf,  I  oouM  have  fancied  myself  the  hero  of  an  eastern  tale> 
and  expected  with  some  impatience,  to  see  the  talking  hitS, 
the  singpng  water,  or  the  black  slare  with  his  golden  clab« 
In  this  building,  which  is  now  called  the  treasury,  are  preserved 
the  crowns  of  Kasaan,  Astrachan  and  Siberia,  and  of  some  odier 
petty  Asiatic  kingdoms.  The  present  imperial  apartments  are 
small  and  mean,  and  are  separated  from  tbe  Tartar  palace  by  a. 
little  court  The  first  entrance  to  the  Kremlin,  after  passing 
the  great  Saracenic  gate,  is  excessively  striking,  and  the  view  of 
the  town  and  river  would  form  a  noble  panorama.  I  was  indeed 
so  well  satisfied  with  what  I  saw  from  the  court  yard,  which  i» 
very  elevated,  that  I  was  not  a  little  unwilfing  to  do  what  is  ex- 
pected from,  all  strangers, — to  clamber  up  the  tower  of  St.  Mi- 
chael to  see  a  fine  prospect  turned  into  a  map.  The. tower 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  court ;  half*way  up  is  the  grilery 
whence  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Russia,  down  to  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  used  to  harangue  the  assemblies  of -the  people. 
Before  it  is  a  deep  pit  containing  the  remains  of  the  famous  bell 
cast  by  the  empress  AnnCf  and  about  three  times  the  sixe  of  the 
great  bell  at  Christ  church.  It  was  originally  suspended  on  a 
frame  of  wood,  which  was  accidentally  burnt  down,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bell  forced  it,  like  the  helmet  of  Otranlo^  through 
the  pavement  into  a  cellar.    On  each  side  of  the  Michael  tower 

is  a  Christianised  mosque,  of  most  strange  and  barbarous  arclu- 
tecture ;  in  one  of  them  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  are  crowned, 

and  in  the  other  they  are  buried.  The  rest  of  the  Kremlin  ia 
taken  up  by  public  offices,  barracks,  the  archiepiseopal  palace, 
and  two  or  three  convents.  An  immense  ditch,  with  a  Tartar 
wall,  surrounds  it,  and  it  is  approached  by  two  gates,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  a  Russian  never  passes  with  his  hat  on. 

« •  «  «  »  «  # 

«  «         «     j^Q  houses,  with  the  exception  of  some  vast 

palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility,  are  meanness  itselfl  The 
shops  are  truly  Asiatic,  dark,  small,  and  huddled  together  in 
long-vaulted  bazars,  and  the  streets  ill  paved  and  lighted. 

**Jatiuary  lOlk. — Of  the  society  we  have  seen  too  little  to 
form  any  judgment  We  have  called  on  the  governor,  and 
some  other  persons  to  whom  we  had  letters  of  introduction, and 
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have  been  civilly  received*  We  have  also  been  at  two  private 
concerts,  at  one  of  which  we  met  Madame  Mara,  who  is  now 
here  with  Signor  Florio,  and  who  sung  but  very  carelessly. 
Concerts  are  fashionable  in  Moscow ;  and  cards,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a  society  which,  though  they  will  not  allow  it,  is  cer- 
tainly at  present  provincial,  are  much  more  conmion  than  at 
Petersbuigh.  The  society  consists  in  a  great  measure,  we  are 
told,  of  families  of  the  old  nobility  and  superannuated  courtiers, 
who  live  in  prodigious  state,  and  from  what  we  have  seen,  great 
and  almost  cumbersome  hospitality*  Some  of  their  daughters 
seem  tolerably  accompUshed,  and  very  good-natured  unaffected 
^Is ;  we  hove  seen  nothing  remarkably  beautiful,  though  the 
bloom  and  fresh  complexions  of  Moscow  are  often  envied  by  the 
Petersburgh  beUes.  We  promise  ourselves  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  and  instruction  from  the  number  of  old  officers  and 
ministers  who  have  figured  in  the  revolution,  and  the  busy  scenes 
of  Catherine's  time*  This  being  Christmas-day,  according  to 
tiie  Rusman  calendar,  we  are  going  to  a  grand  gala  dinner  of 
the  governor's;  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  in  full  uniform^ 
which,  indeed,  we  must  frequently  do»  as  '  the  old  courtiers,  of 
the  queen  and  the  queen's  old  courtiers,'  are  much  more  atten- 
tive to  such  distinctions  than  the  circle  we  have  left  in  Peters* 
burgh.  The  English  nation  is  said  to  be  m  high  favour  here, 
and  we  were  much  g^tified  by  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
many  persons  expressed  themselves  towards  us.  We  have  been 
rather  fortunate  in  seeing  a  splendid  Greek  funeral,  attended  by 
a  tribe  of  priests,  deacons,  and  archimandrites,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  archbishop  and  two  subalterns.  The  archbbhop 
was  a  Circasttan,  and  one  of  the  bishops  a  Georgian.  The  *  di- 
vine Plato^  is  not  now  in  Moscow*  I  am  eagerly  expecting  let- 
ters from  you,  which,  with  some  regard  to  the  news  from  Ger- 
many, must  decide  our  future  toun  .^ 

*'  Believe  me,  dear  Mother* 

**  Tours  affectionately, 
'  *'  Reginald  H£bbr.'' 
Vol.  L— 19 
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MOSCOW. 

*^  This  great  city  was  originally  built,  accprding  to  some  of  the 
older  chronicles,  by  Oleg,  brother-in-law  to  Ruric,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  882.  According  to  others,  George  Y ladimirovitz,  suma* 
med  the  ^  long-handed,'  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and 
of  the  heiress  who  was  to  inherit  it,  married  Ins  son  Andrei  to 
Ylita,  daughter  of  Stepan  Ivanovitz  Kutchko,  lord  of  the  district. 
The  Kitai-gorod  took  its  name  from  a  nickname  of  this  prince. 
At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  Moscow  was  rebuilt  by  George,  son 
of  Vladimir,  circa  1155. 

"  Baty  Khan,  chief  of  the  Moguls  of  the  golden  Horde,  and 
nephew  of  the  famous  ZingLs,  seized  it,  and  destroyed  or  carried 
away  most  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  probably  the  time  when 
the  Kremlin  (a  Tartar  word,  signifymg  fortress)  and  the  Kitai- 
gorod  (Cathayan  town)  took  their  names.  The  Biel-gorod 
(White  town)  was  the  residence  of  those  Russians  who  were  al- 
owed  to  remain ;  but,  as  the  same  hordes  also  treated  the  Chi- 
nese,  they  were  obliged  to  build  their  houses  without  the  wall. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  now  called  by  the  Tartars  the  White 
Khan ;  and  the  name  appears  natural,  as  the  Tartars  are  much 
more  swarthy  than  the  Russians.  The  general  derivation  of 
these  names  is,  that  the  white  town  was  surrounded  by  a  white 
wall,  and  that  Chinese  goods  (for  every  thing  beyond  the  Oby  is 
Kitai)  were  sold  in  the  Kitai-gorod.  Moscow  was  reconquer^ 
A.  D.  1296,  by  Daniel  Alexandrovitz. 

**  In  the  year  1300  or  1328,  it  became  the  capital  of  Muscovy, 
but  tributary  to  the  Tartars ;  it  was  again  entirely  subdued  by 
the  Golden  Horde,  under  Mamai  Khan,  in  1380,  and  at  length 
delivered  by  Ivan  the  First ;  but  though  released  from  subjection 
to  the  Golden  Horde,  it  was  still  tributary  to  the  Khans  of  Kap- 
shak,  Krim,  and  Perekop,  till  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Second :  in 
the  year  1521,  it  was  very  nearly  taken  by  Mahomet  Gerci,  and 
his  brother  Sap  Gerci,  who  defeated  the  Russians,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  reducing  it  to  ruin  by  the  bravery  of  a  single 
German  soldier,  Nicholas  Yon  Speier.  In  Ivan  the  Second's 
reign  it  was  burnt  by  the  Krim  Tartars,  A.  D.  1571 ;  the  num- 
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ber  of  its  inhabitants  was  then  about  30,000.*  In  the  time  of 
OieariuSy  16889  the  town  consisted  of  40,000  houses,  and  2000 
Churches,  Chapels,  and  monasteries.  Alexis  Michailovitz,  fa- 
ther of  Peter  the  Great,  was  the  man  who  finally  delivered  Mos- 
cow from  the  annual  attacks  and  fear  of  the  Krim  Tartars. 

'*  The  circuit  of  Moscow  we  have  heard  variously  stated  ;  it 
may  perhaps  be  about  thirty-six  versts ;  (twenty-six  miles ;)  but 
this  includes  many  void  spaced.  The  population  is,  as  usual, 
exaggerated.  It  is  decidedly  greater  than  that  of  Petersburgh ; 
I  should  think  three  or  four  times  as  much,  judging;  from  the 
concourse  in  the  streets.  The  extent,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Petersburgh,  is  nearly,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plan,  twelve  to 
one ;  and  yet,  from  the  master  of  the  police,  of  aU  men  the  most 
Hkely  to  know,  the  population  was  estimated  at  only  250,000 
fixed  inhabitants.  The  servants  and  numerous  retainers  of  the 
nobles  may  be  perhaps  estimated  at  nearly  30,000,  who  are  here 
only  in  winter.  The  form  of  the  Biel-gorod  is  nearly  a  circle, 
and  it  is  now  surrounded^  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  rampart, 
with  a  walk  planted  with  limes.  This  was  an  improvement  of 
PauFs,  and  will,  when  the  trees  are  grown,  be  a  great  ornament, 
as  the  space  on  each  side  fonns  a  street,  in  some  places,  per- 
haps, three  times  as  wide  as  Portland-place,  and  with  many  fine 
houses.  The  width  of  the  London  streets  is,  indeed,  greatly  di- 
minished in  our  estimation  by  a  view  of  some  of  those  in  Mos- 
cow or  Petersburgh  ;  at  the  latter  place,  the  exercise-house  of 
the  Michaelovsky  palace  is  seven  feet  wider  than  Portland-place, 
and  without  a  single  pillar.  The  other  streets  of  Moscow  are  not 
wide,  and  are  very  irregular ;  the  houses  are  now  mostly  built 
of  brick,  wood  being  forbidden  in  any  new  erection,  though  the 
law  is  often  evaded,  and  perhaps  one-half  of  the  town  is 
still  of  wood.  Within  the  Biel-gorod,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  fairly  called  the  town,  the  houses  are  almost  all  con- 
tiguous, and  the  population  certainly  great ;  though  even  here 
many  of  the  principal  residences  have  gardens,  coach-houses, 
and  yards,  which  jtake  up  much  room.     The  architecture  of 


*  See  PoflBerin.    Abo  "  A  LeUer  of  RJchaid  Uscombe^  touching  the  bamins  of 
Moscow  bv  the  Krim  Taitafs." 
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Moscow  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  various,  aAd  generally 
most  extravBganily  barbarous. 

*^  On  tbe  whole,  however,  the  broad  and  winding  streets,  the 
irregularity  of  the  ground,  the  variety  of  form  and  plan  in  the 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  really  most  magnificent ;  the  beau- 
tiful windings  of  the  Mosqua  river,  and  the  singular  forms  of  the 
Churches  and  steeples,  make  Moscow  a  noble  and  most  inte* 
resting  town;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  Europe  more 
likely  to  detain  a  traveller. 

'^The  principal  buildings  are,  1st.  the  Kremlin,  with  its  vast 
cluster  of  fine  edifices ;  2d.  the  famous  Church  of  which  the 
architect  lost  his  eyes  by  order  of  Ivan  the  lid. ;  Sd.;the  assem- 
bly-room of  the  nobles'  club ;  4th.  the  foundling-hospital ;  5th. 
the  unperial  palace  in  the  Slobode ;  6th.  the  hospital  of  Praice 
Gallitzin ;  7th.  the  theatre,  now  burnt ;  8th.  M.  PaschkoPs 
house ;  9th.  the  university ;  10th.  the  college  for  foreign  affiiin; 
11th.  the  admiralty ;  12th.  MenzikoPs  steeple. 

"  On  entering  the  city  fipom  Petersburgh,  our  route  lay  to  die 
right  along  the  boulevarde,  which  in  one  part  descends  mto  a 
pretty  deep  valley  which  winds  through  the  town,  with  a  string 
of  pools  m  the  bottom,  where  are  ic^-hills  every  winter.  The 
hill  opposite  is  covered  with  buildings  of  the  most  singular  form, 
with  the  steeples  of  MenzikoflPs  Church,  a  high  building  like  a 
pagoda,  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left  at  some  distance  the 
admiralty,  a  buildmg  of  a  still  more  singular  appearance,  of  im- 
mense height,  raised  over  the  gate  which  leads  to  Troitza.  If 
you  pursue  the  boulevarde  as  far  as  the  Prokovka,  you  find  to 
the  right  a  long  and  straight  street,  which  conducts  you  through 
the  gate  of  the  Kitai^forod ;  here  to  the  left  hand  you  have  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Tartar  and  Yoaouse  Slobodi ;  over  the 
roof  of  the  foundling  hospital  m  the  foreground  is  the  tower 
where  the  cruel  Countess  ♦  ♦  ♦  was  confined— a  most  dismal 
habitation.  The  walls  of  the  Kitai-gorod  are  of  trick,  of  great 
thickness,  furnished  with  polygonal  and  square  towers,  diminish, 
bg  in  stories  like  those  m  the  great  wall  of  Chma.  These  aie 
all  of  brick,  with  narrow  loop-holes  and  semicircular  arches, 
andareallmachicolated;  without  is  a  veiy  deep  and  wide  ditch. 
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In  ■ome  potSy  partieularly  on  tbe  CoontcsB',  lower,  are  •ome 
young  inoantam-4ish,  whicb  grow  oitl  of  the  mbbbh  on  the  top 
of  the  builiMng,  and  have  a  very  pietoresque  effect  The  tops 
of  all  the  towers  are  f<»med  into  high  octagonal,  or  more  com* 
monly,  aqnare  spires.  . 

*'  The  streets  within  the  Kitai-goiod  are  close,  narrow,  and 
winding ;  there  are  few  good  dwelling-houses,  the  ^ce  bemg 
cUefly  taken  up  with  shops,  Churches  and  conrents.    One 
building,  now  a  warehouse  belonging  to  government,  still  shows 
the  lion  and  umcom  on  its  gate,  which  points  it  out  as  the  ancient 
house  of  the  English  ambassadors..    Hie  space  of  the  arms  is 
occupied  by  a  Slavonic,  or  ancient  Russ  hiscripCion,  for  I  could 
never  learn  it  accurately,  which  declares  tiie  English  to  be  re- 
gicides,  Heathens,  and  expelled  the  Russian  empire.     Tins  was 
done  at  the  time  of  Chailes  the  First's  death.    Another  ruinoas 
builcfing  was  the  object  of  popular  fear  and  detestation  during 
the  reigns  of  the  four  last  sovereigns  of  Russia.    It  was  a  state 
prison,  whicbt  from  the  secrecy  with  wUch  persons  were  sent 
there,  wd  the  dreadful  probability  of  their  never  re-appearing, 
was  called  the  *  Kremlm  expe^tion.'    It  is  now  empty,  and  the 
doors  are  open.    The  shops  are  all  under  arches  in  the  east- 
em  style,  and  the  whole  place  is  crowded  and  busy  as  a  hive 
of  bees. 

*'  We  now  approach  the  holy  gate  of  the  Kremlin,  which  is 
separated  from  the  city  by  a  vast  ditch  and  mound,  crowned  with 
a  Ugh  brick  rampart,  which  is  garnished  with  very  tall  towers 
of  a  circular  fom,  diminisbing  like  pagodas,  and  surmounted 
with  Ugh  spires.  The  breast-works  of  the  wall  are  in  a  very 
singular  style,  and  seem  to  be  intended  as  an  imitation  of  pali- 
.  sadoes.  The  whole  has  a  perfectly  eastern  air.  The  holy  gate 
is  painted  red;  and  most  of  the  towers  have  green  spires ;  be- 
yond the  whole  building  is  a  daster  of  turrets,  spires,  and 
domes.  The  famous  Church  of  St  Basil,  built  by  Solarius,  an 
Italian  arcUtect,  for  Ivan  the  Second,  who  put  out  the  artisf  s 
eyes  in  consequence  of  a  foolish  boast,*  is  on  the  left  hand  ;  a 
strange  building  of  painted  brick,  clustered  mth  seven  spires 


^  SolnioiboMtodtliit  1m  hBd  often  iim  finer  edifices  in  Ttaly.^^ 
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risiiig  like  a  crown  one  above  another.  On  the  right  hand  is 
the  great  market ;  a  fine  range  of  shops  under  regular  arcades 
and  well  disposed.  You  enter  the  holy  gate  by  a  long  narrow 
bridge  over  the  fosse ;  on  the  left  hand  is  a  noble  view  down  to 
the  river.  The  whole  coup  cPcdl  much  resembled  Seringapataro, 
as  represented  in  Kerr  Porter's  panorama.  In  passing  under 
the  holy  gate  all  hats  are  taken  off  in  reverence  for  a  saint  sus- 
pended over  it,  who  delivered  the  citadel,  as  tradition  affirms,  by 
striking  a  sudden  panic  into  an  army  of  Poles,  which  had  pos- 
sesdion  of  the  town,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  forcing  this 
gate,  of  the  Kremlin.^  Within  the  wall  is  a  magnificent  area  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  whence  is  one  of  the  finest  views  I  ever 
sawy  of  the  tc^wn,  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  really  very  beautiful,  particularly  a  wooded 
range  of  hills  called  the  Sparrow  hills.  On  the  right  hand,  in 
the  Kremlm,  is  tbe^  palace  of  the  archbishop,  beyond  it  the  se- 
nate-house and  several  other  public  buildings ;  on  the  left,  on 
the  very  brow  of  the  hill,  is  a  shed  covering  some  ancient  pieces 
of  eastern  cannon,  and  the  famous  bell  which  once  summoned 
the  freemen  of  Novogorod  the  Great.  Directly  in  front  is  the 
tower  of  St.  John,  and  behind  it,  the  imperial  palace  with  its 
high  stone  staircase  and  terrace,  and  on  each  side  the  Churches 
of  the  Assumption  and  St.  Michael ;  the  one  where  the  empe- 
rors are  crowned,  the  other  where  they  are  buried.  Behind 
this  again,  and  on  the  very  termination  of  the  triangular  hiU,  is 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  now  the  treasury.  The  whole 
together  forms  a  wonderful  group,  of  which  the  Muscovites 
have  reason  to  boast 

^^.On  advancing  to  the  imperial  apartments  you  mount  a  stone 
stair,  adorned  .with  carved  lions,  to  a  high  terrace,  which  riins 
round  the  building,  commanding  the  whole  town ;  after  turning 
to  the  right  hand  into  a  kind  of  hall  ornamented  with  some  very 
ancient  Greek  frescos,  you  pass,  again  to  the  right,  into  the  great 
ball  of  audience,  which  we  were  prevented  from  seeing.  To 
the  left  you  enter  a  small  irregular  oourt,  having  on  one  side 
the  old  pahlce,  where  are  to  be  remariced  the  balcony,  whence 


*  Vide  CniU's  account  of  Masoovy.voLL  p.  331.  London,  iGda 
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Naiiskhm  was  thrown  out  by  Sophia's  orders  on  the  pikes  of 
the  sirelUzeSy*  the  window  whence  Alexy  Michaelovitz  received 
petitions,  and  the  little  turret  from  whence  the  czars  used  to 
view  the  city* 

*'  AmoDg  the  antiquities  preserved  in  this  building,  of  which 
the  interior  apartments  are  small,  low,  and  vaulted,  are  chiefly 
to  be  noticed  the  throne  constructed  for  the  princes  Ivan  and 
Peter,  with  a  recess  behind  where  their  sister  Sophia  sat  to  dic- 
tate to  them  their  answers  to  all  ambassadors  and  public  busi«« 
ness ;  the  crown  brought  from  Kiof,  with  an  inscription,  and 
some  others  sent  by  Persian  sultans ;  some  ancient  Russ  and 
Tartar  pieces  of  armour,  very  similar  to  each  other  in  form,  and 
chiefly  consbting  of  chain  work,  with  a  conical  helmet,  and 
some  very  costly  robes  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  There  is  a 
great  quantity  of  old  (date  which  was  anciently,  as  we  learnt 
from  Count  Mous^n  Pouschkin,  used  as  a  means  of  rewarding 
eminent  services  ;  a  cup  with  a  cover  and  the  spread-eagle  en- 
graved on  it,  was  given  to  the  person  of  highest  rank ;  one  with- 
out these  additions  came  next ;  a  gold  coin  with  a  hole  drilled 
through  it,  rewarding  military  services ;  and  one  of  a  similar 
shape,  but  without  the  hole,  was  given  as  a  less  brilliant  distinc- 
tion. Civil  rank  was  pointed  out  by  a  silver  inkhom  hung  on 
the  left  side.  The  ancient  coins  ^re  not  struck,  but  punched 
out  on  the  reverse,  so  as  to  stand  prominent,  and  two  pieces  are 
often  joined  together  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  another 
coui.  Count  Pouschkin  showed  us  one  of  Sophia,  with  her 
two  brothers  on  the  reverse,  made  in  this  manner,  and  present- 
ed by  her  to  her  favourite  Laponkin. 

**  The  bows  anciently  carried  by  the  Strelitzes  were  changed 
to  matchlocks  by  Ivan  the  Second,  and  to  musquets  by  Alexis. 
In  his  time  they  were  chiefly  commanded  by  Oerman  and  Scotch 
officers,  some  of  whom,  according  to  Olearius,  were  much  per- 
secuted on  account  of  their  religion. 
'  '^  The  Churches  of  the  Assumption  and  St.  Michael,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Kremlin,  were  also  built  by  Solarius,  the 
Milanese  architect.    In  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  are  many 


*  The  word  'kielitf  meaiis  an  fticher. 
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of  the  czars  buried,  all  in  plain  stone  coffins  covered  with  in* 
pastry.  Vladimir's  tomb  »  honoured  with  the  kisses  of  the 
people.  St.  Michael's  Church  is,  within,  almost  entirely  en- 
crusted with  silver  plates,  and  surrounded  by  coffins  of  the  patri- 
archs, similar  to  those  of  the  emperors.  Both  are  prodigiously 
lofty  and  very  dark ;  their  outsides  are  covered  with  gilding  and 
immense  pictures  of  saints,  in  fresco.  The  style  of  architectufe 
is  ^dently  an  adaptation  of  the  Grecian  orders  to  the  old 
Tartar  proportions ;  but  these,  as  weD  as  every  ancient  Church 
in  Russia,  have  had  a  distant  reference  to  St  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

**  The  library  of  the  synod  contuns  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts, a  copy  of  the  four  evangelists,  brought  fronv  Mount 
Athos  by  Nicon  the  patriarch,  as  well  as  a  robe  sent  by  one  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  emperors,  to  the  patriarch  Joseph,  which 
haft  the  Nicene  creed  embroidered  on  it  in  pearls.  Potemkin 
is  accused  by  popular  rumour  of  having  embezzled  great  pari 
of  the  riches  in  the  Kremlin.  (I  must  not  forget  that,  on  pro- 
cession days,  the  patriarch's  horse  was  shod  w;ith  silver.) 

"  The  present  imperial  apartments  Vire  small,  and  only  inha- 
bited during  coronations.  The  emperor,  when  at  Moscow,  is 
usually  at  his  palace  in  the  Grerman  Sloboda,  formerly  the  house 
of  the  Count  Besborodko ;  it  is  a  large  wooden  building,  con- 
taining a  neat  Chapel,  some  good  rooms,  and  bad  paintings.  A 
few  common  Russians  were  copymg  them  with  great  diligence 
and  even  genius.  These  men,  we  were  told,  were  employed  to 
finish  some  of  the  Churches.  Near  this  palace  is  the  military 
hospital,  a  very  large  and  magnificent  building,  clean  and  well 
kept.  The  number  of  patients  was  not  very  great ;  most  of 
their  disorders  were  rheumatic,  or  proceeded  from  general  de- 
bility and  over  labour.  In  the  dissecting-room  we  saw  the  bo- 
dy of  a  man  recently  brought  in,  who  had  ^ed  of  suffi>catbn 
on  a  stove  which  had  been  closed  too  soon ;  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  without  a  passport,  and  was  therefore  sent  here  for  the  use 
of  the  surgeons ;  his  breast  was  much  distended,  the  blood  fixed 
in  his  face,  and  the  whole  figure  very  horrible. 

**  The  foundling-hospital  is  near  the  river,  at  the  east  comer 
of  the  Kitai-gorod ;  it  is  a  very  high  and  large  wUte  lmildiiig» 
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bant  round  a  cottrf ,  having  one  great  wing  adorned  with  three 
domes,  and  surrounded  by  a  semicircle  of  smaller  buildiiq;S|  the 
gift  of  one  of  the  Dimidois ;  it  has  a  very  fine  play*ground  for 
the  boys,  and  another  for  the  girls,  besides  a  large  garden.  The 
building  is  divided  into  small  wards,  all  warm  and  well  ventilated 
with  air  tubes.  On  the  ground-floor  is  a  small  reception  rootn, 
with  a  font  for  baptizing  such  children  as  are  brought  in  without 
the  little  cross  hung  round  the  neck,  the  necessary  sign  of  a 
Greek  Christian.  The  day-rooms  are  all  on  one  story,  and  the 
bed-rooms  above.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  room  furnished  with 
couches  for  such  mothers  as  require  only  rest;  and  several 
other  rooms  are  fitted  up,  as  a  lying-in  hospital,  with  great  ele- 
gance and  simplicity  by  the  empress-mother,  who  has  given 
largely  to  tibe  fund.  No  charitable  institution  is  indeed  over- 
looked by  her,  and  she  keeps  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  the  old  grand  chamberlain,  Gallitzin,  on  benevolent  schemes 
and  institutions.  The  number  of  children  regularly  nuiintained 
in  the  house  is  ^bout  six  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  girls.  The  number  received  be- 
tween the  months  of  January,  1805  and  1806,  was  2960.  Every 
month,  such  of  the  children  as  have  been  vaccinated  are  se^t 
with  their  nurses  into  the  country,  where  they  remain  till  they 
aro  five  years  old  ;  they  are  then  taken  back  into  the  house  as 
fast  as  there  are  vacancies,  where  they  are  educated  till  they  are 
eighteen,  and  are  then  dismissed  with  thirty  rubles  and  two  suits  of 
clothes ;  the  numbers  thus  sent  into  the  country  average  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  Before  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 
the  mortality  was  much  greater  among  them  than  it  is  at  pre« 
sent,  although  they  were  inoculated  for  the  small-pox^  Such 
children  as  have  one  hundred  rubles  sent  with  them  ate  called 
pensioners;  they  are  better  clothed  and  instructed  than  the  rest, 
and  are  never  sent  mto  the  country ;.  their  number  generally 
averages  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  at 
present  there  are  seventy :  the  mortality  among  them  is  greater 
than  among  such  as  go  into  the  country. 

'*  The  appearance  of  the  cluldren  is  pale  and  sickly,  but  they 
are  kept  very  dean;  their  food  is  good,  but  they  are  allowed  no 
mSflc  for  break&st :  those  of  four  or  five  years  old,  after  eating. 
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lie  down  for  an  hour  on  a  sort  of  platform  or  inclined  plane  co« 
vered  with  cushions.  They  are  all  taught  to  read  and  write,  as 
well  as  to  speak  German,  which  however  they  most  of  them  do 
very  imperfectly  ;  the  boys  when  little  are  employed  in  knitting 
stockings:  those  that  are  intended  for  the  medical  line  are 
taught  Latin ;  and  such  as  show  capacity  are  sent  to  study  phy- 
fflc  in  foreign  universities ;  there  are  two  now  at  Strasburg;  the 
others  are  chiefly  brought  up  as  shoemakers  and  tailors.  The 
girls  are  taught  to  embroider,  &c.,  and  some  of  them  are  edu- 
cated as  midwives  and  nurses.  The  number  of  nurses  in  the 
house  is  about  four  hundred  ;  they  receive  high  wages ;  some- 
times, under  particular  circumstances,  as  much  as  a  ruble  daily  ; 
their  number  in  the  country  I  did  not  ascertain ;  they  each  re- 
ceive fifteen  rubles  annually  ;  almost  all  the  nurses  and  officers 
of  the  establishment  are  Germans. 

**  The  mode  of  reception  is  very  simple ;  the  child  is  taken 
without  any  questions  being  asked,  and  immediately  baptized, 
unless  it  has  its  cross  about  its  neck.  Women  may  come  for 
their  delivery  and  leave  their  children,  after  staying  a  sufficient 
time  for  their  own  recovery.  This  is  an  addition  of  the  Empress 
mother's,  who  has  herself  sent  the  plans  for  the  beds,  &c. ; 
every  tlung  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  The  expenses 
of  the  establishment  amount  altogether  to  138,000  rubles  an- 
nually ;  the  children's  work,  after  the  cost  of  teaching  and  ma- 
terials is  deducted,  produces  1900  rubles  a  year ;  the  annual 
expense  of  each  child  is  computed  at  150  rubles. 

*^  The  hospital  of  Prince  Gallitzin  is  a  fine  building,  about 
three  versts  from  the  town,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cresent,  with 
a  small  circular  Chapel  in  the  centre,  of  wluch  the  choir  is  very 
famous.  A  little  to  the  right  b  the  convent  of  Donskoy,  where 
Ambrose,  the  late  archbishop  of  Moscow  lost  his  life  ;  he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  people  for  having  removed  an  image  to 
which  they  crowded  in  great  numbers  during  the  plague,  and 
which  consequently  spread  the  infection  wider ;  this  happened 
during  Catherine's  reign.  There  is  also  another  fine  hospital 
now  building  at  the  expense  of  the  family  of  Sheremetof.  Count 
Sheremetof  is  the  richest  subject  in  Russia ;  his  income  is  stated 
to  amount  to  800,000  rubles  annually,  and  the  number  of  his 
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peasants  to  above  lOO^OOO.  He  has  some  magnificent  houses 
near  Moscow,  one  of  which  named  Aslarkma  we  went  to  see, 
but  it  contaiited  nothing  very  interesting. 

'*  The  theatres  all  over  Russia  pay  a  per  centage  on  the  pro- 
fits of  each  night's  representation  to  the  foundling-hospital ;  that 
at  Moscow  was  managed  by  an  Englishman  named  Mattocks ; 
it  was  burnt  down  two  years  since  by  a  fire  which  originated 
diiring  the  rehearsal  of  the  Rosalie  ;  it  consisted  of  an  immense 
rotunda,  a  theatre,  and  a  ball-room.  The  assembly-room  of  the 
nobles'  club  is  very  magnificent, — like  that  of  York  on  a  scale 
of  perhaps  three  times  its  size.  The  university  contains  about 
400  students,  a  good  mmeralogical  collection  given  by  M.  Dimi- 
dof,  and  a  sorry  cabinet  of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts  bought  by 
the  emperfor  for  30,000  rubles  firom  the  executors  of  a  Polish 
countess. 

**  The  college  for  foreign  afiairs  is  an  old  palace  where  the 
archives  are  kept ;  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  thrown  into 
a  succession  of  public  offices  where  a  number  of  lads  are  em- 
ployed copying  and  reading  a  vast  multitude  of  papers,  the  na^ 
ture  of  which  I  could  never  exactly  ascertain.  So  much  is  done 
by  writing  in  this  country  that  there  is,  probably,  always  suffi- 
cient employment  for  them.      The  young  men  of  good  families 
are  sent  here  as  to  a  school ;  whence  the  cleverest  and  those 
who  have  most  influence,  are  sent  off  to  the  college  of  foreign 
affairs  at  Petersburgh,  and  thence  again  transplanted  to  the  trains 
of  foreign  embasdes,  or  employed  as  messengers.     Their  num- 
ber is  enormous,  it  being  necessary  for  every  gentleman  to  have 
some  civil  or  military  rank.     At  present,  indeed,  there  is  a  new 
method  of  acquiring  rank  ;  persons  who  have  not  served  either 
in  a  civil  or  military  rank  may,  for  1200  rubles,  purchase  a  cross 
of  Malta,  but  this  is  considered  as  no  very  proud  distinction. 
Young  y  *  *  *  had  such  a  cross,  and  at  Kostroma  we  met  a 
young  man  with  a  similar  one.     The  college  of  foreign  affairs 
itself  contains  the  well  known  letters  which  passed  between 
Ivan  and  our  Elizabeth  on  the  subject  of  his  intended  marriage 
with  Lady  Anne  Hastings ;  several  treaties  and  messages  be- 
tween the  different  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  England ;  the  fa- 
mous treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  by  which  Russia  aban- 
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doned  so  much  territory ;  the  order  of  the  garter  sent  by  Charles 
the  Second  to  the  minister  Narischkin ;  some  correspondence 
of  an  angry  nature  between  Peter  the  Great  and  George  the 
First,  and  many  Persian  and  Asiatic  treaties.  The  Russians 
show  with  great  eagerness  the  deed  in  which  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian acknowledges  the  sovereign  of  Muscovy  as  emperor. 

**  The  police  of  Moscow  is  very  good,  and  the  prison  in  ez« 
cellent  order ;  it  is  a  stone  building,  on  a  very  convenient  plan, 
consisting  of  four  wings  with  a  Chapel  in  the  centre.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  I  do  not  remember ;  most  of  them  were  run- 
away slaves.  One  well-dressed  man  was  imprisoned  for  forgery ; 
land  three  young  men  in  uniform,  with  their  father,  a  venerable 
peasant  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  old  with  a  long  beard,  were 
just  found  guilty  of  issuing  false  govemmeut  notes ;  (heir  pun- 
ishment awdted  the  emperor's  decision.  Banishment  to  Siberia 
was  expected  to  be  the  sentence. 

'*  After  we  left  Moscow  a  remarkable  inundation  took  place 
in  the  month  of  April,  when,  owing  to  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
snow,  the  river  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height,  and  entirely  inun- 
dated the  ZSLmlendy  Gorod  (the  town  on  the  right  bank.)  Great 
damilge  was  done,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  A  similar  accident  had 
never  been  remembered ;  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  high, 
and  the  quays  are  at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  water. 

"  During  the  carnival  the  river,  which  was  then  frozen,  be- 
came a  crowded  street,  covered  with  booths,  ice-hilh,  and  whir- 
ligigs. A  short  time  before  we  had  seen  a  very  different  cere- 
mony, the  blessing  of  the  waters ;  it  was  attended  by  an  enor- 
mous crowd  of  people,  but  there  were  few  troops,  and  but  little 
of  the  splendour  which  we  hear  of  on  similar  occasions  at  Peters- 
burgh.  The  sight,  however,  of  near  two  hundred  thousand, 
people,  disposed  in  a  sort  of  natural  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  all  in  the  act  of  worshipping,  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  striking :  and  in  this  point  Moscow  would  have 
the  advantage.  The  ceremonies  are  not,  long ;  they  are  de- 
scribed by  King ;  the  intention  is  to  represent  the  baptism  in  the 
river  Jordan. 
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*'  The  Ru«8iaxi  Churcb-aBging  is  plamtive  and  very  beautiful ; 
Bothiog  b  so  strikiDg  as  the  repetition  of  GospoH  pamiUui  (Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us.)  There  are  particular  Churches  at  Mos- 
cow which  are  famous  for  their  music,  and  are  crowded  by  the 
idle  and  dissipated  as  places  of  amusement.  The  Chapel  of 
Gkdlitzin's  hospital  is  one,  and  the  church  of  Nicetasthe  martyr 
another  of  these  favourite  places  of  resort. 

'*  We  were  unlucky  enough  to  miss  repeated  opportunities  of 
seeing  g^at  funerals.  The  body,  as  we  understood,  is  dressed 
in  its  best  clothes,  with  the  face  painted,  and  laid  on  an  open 
bier.  After  the  burial  service  is  read,  the  relations  advance  one 
by  one,  and  kiss  the  cold  cheek  as  a  last  farewell.  The  Rus* 
rians  are  sud  to  regard  death  with  great  superstitious  horror. 
1  never  myself  saw  any  particular  instances  of  it.  Mr.  Carr 
pretends  that  they  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  any  picture  repre- 
senting death ;  this  is  ridiculous,  as  their  Churches  are  full  of 
martyrdoms,  and  their  houses  of  bftttle-pieces ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  dead  Chiists  and  descents  from  the  cross,  which  often 
fill  the  comers  of  their  rooms.  In  one  of  the  comers  a  qaint  or 
a  religious  picture  is  always  hung,  and  in  religious  families  a 
lamp  is  kept  constantly  burning  before  it  The  manner  of  wor- 
slupping,  whether  at  Church  or  at  home,  is  by  bending  the  body 
very  low,  sometimes  touching  the  ground  with  the  fingers  in 
token  of  humility,  crossing  the  head,  breast,  and  shoulders  witli 
the  three  fingers  joined,  and  sometimes  even  striking  the  head 
against  the  ground.  ♦  *  *  * 

**  The  vast  population  of  Moscow  is  apparentiy  supported  by 
very  few  manufactories ;  there  is  one  considerable  one  of  silk 
oppoate  the  house  of  M.  Dimidof ;  a  great  want  of  machinery 
is  visible  here  as  well  as  every  where  in  Russia  ;  some  of  the 
most  simple  inventions  are  unknown,  such  as  the  shuttle  which 
enables  one  man  to  weave  the  widest  web.  A  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  silk  is  worn  in  the  coimtry ;  all  the  women  of  the  lower 
and  middling  classes  wear  dlk  handkerchiefs ;  the  richer  among 
them  have  eSSk  gowns,  and  their  heads  are  covered  with  silk 
bandkerchiefii  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  The  ^neiy  of 
these  damsels,  their  excessive  quantity  of  pmnt,  and  their  bad 
black  teeth  are  very  renuurkable  at  a  holiday  time.  In  all  maou- 
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factories  and  all  in-^oore'  employment  the  Russian  peasant 
wears  nothing  but  his  shirt  and  drawers ;  the  former  is  generaUy 
dyed  red  and  embroidered  with  blue  under  the  arms  ;  it  is  made 
round  and  full  like  a  tunic,  and  hangs  over  the  drawers  almost 
to  the  knee." 

To  Rkhard  Heher^  Esq. 

Moacov,  Feb.  94,  1806. 

**  Mt  Dear  Brother, 

^*  We  are  still  in  this  place  in  expectation  of  our  final  direc- 
tions from  home.         ♦         ♦         *         My  Mother's  and  Mr, 
Thornton's  letters  were  received  by  us  on  the  same  day,  and 
entirely  knocked  on  the  head  one  of  the  rarest  tours,  journeys,  or 
pilgrimages  that  have  been  made  since  the  time  of  Lithgow.  Be- 
ing at  our  wit's  end  at  not  receiving  instructions  sooner,  we  had 
determined  to  take  a  course  which  would  fall  in  with  our  grand 
object  of  penetrating  to  Constantinople,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  leave  us  at  full  liberty  to  vary  our  plans  accc^rding  to  cir- 
cumstances.    It  was,  to  set  off  immediately  for  Casan,  a  place 
interesting  on  every  account,  and  as  yet  unvisited  by  any  English 
travelfer ;  from  thence  to  follow  the  stream  of  the  Volga,  by 
Simbirsk  and  Saratof  to  Astracan,  to  pass  the  steppe  or  great 
desert  to  Tcherkask  and  the  Don  Cossaks,  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  Crimea  to  Odessa,  and  thence  either  return  by  Kiof  or  Po- 
land, or  proceed  to  Constantinople,  as  your  letters  might  direct. 
Our  letters  were  all  ready,  and  our  baggage  packed  up  for  this 
journey,  of  which  the  distance  was  the  only  inconvenience,  and 
this  we  were  inclined  to  think  was  counterbalanced  by  its  nume- 
rous advantages.     It  would  have  led  us  through  all  the  most  in- 
teresting provinces  of  Russia,  the  seat  of  their  greatest  popula- 
tion and  commerce,  and  all  their  antiquities,  as  well  as  those  of 
their  ancient  Tartar  masters,  from  whom  the  kingdoms  of  Casan 
and  Astracan  were  wrested  so  lately  as  by  Ivan  the  Second. 
At  Casan  it  was  our  intention  to  have  passed  the  carnival ;  and 
the  introductions  with  which  we  were  very  amply  furnished, 
would  have  brought  us  acquainted  with  all  the  ancient  Russ  fa- 
milies, who  are  very  numerous  in  that  province,  and  pass  their 
lives  in  the  real  national  manner ;  never  seeing  Petersbuiigh  and 
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yery  seldom  even  Moscow,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by 
Casan,  a  town  on  the  true  eastern  scale  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion. It  was  besides  no  small  inducement  that  we  should  pass 
the  principal  Mongul,  Tartar,  and  Calmuck  hordes,  and  see  the 
Cossaks  living  in  their  own  villages,  and  under  their  own  military 
republic.  I  believe,  likewise,  the  very  prospect  of  seeing  again 
an  oak  tree,  for  which  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces  are  famous,  had  no  little  mfluence. 

**  As,  however,  our  friends'  letters  evidently  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  they  did  not  approve  of  our  getting  very  far  out  of 
their  knowledge,  we  have  entirely  given  up  the  nr^uft  iyioi  Atrtt^ 
ittJ^fy  and  even  Constantinople  itself,  with  all  the  temptations  of 
Athens  and  Corinth,  comforting  ourselves  with  the  old  proverb, 
*  non  cuiois  homini  cof^git.*  Instead  of  this  we  are  setting  our 
faces  homewards,  and  intend  to  go  by  Kiof,  the  Ukraine,  and 
Moravia  to  Vienna,  and  thence  through  Bohemia  and  Dresden  to 
Berlin.  This  course  we  are  induced  to  take,  from  the  informa- 
tion we  have  had  from  Mr.  Stuart,*  the  secretary  of  legation  at 
Petersburgh,  who  is  now  here,  on  his  return  from  Presburgh  and 
Buda,  through  Hungary.  He  says  the  French  have  evacuated 
Grermany,  that  Sir  Arthur  Paget  is  returned  to  Vienna,  and  that 
an  Englishman  may  go  through  any  part  of  the  country  with 
perfect  security.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  accuracy  and 
certainty  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  it  would  be  almost  a 
crime  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  information  which 
may  be  derived  from  seeing  a  country  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  so  terrible  an  invasion,  especially  as  we  shall  really  lose  so 
little  time  by  the  detour.  In  particular  you  may  assure  my  mo- 
ther, that  though  there  is  misery  enough,  there  are  no  banditti ; 
and  that  an  Austrian  is  more  inclined  to  beg  than  fight.  If,  how- 
ever, your  letters  should  express  a  wbh  for  us  to  return  immedi-^ 
ately,  we  shall  abandon  this  scheme  and  every  other  with  equal 
readiness.  The  thoughts  of  seeing  home,  and  the  wish  to  make 
our  friends  easy,  will  either  of  them  be  sufficient  to  make  even 
the  sands  of  Prussia  an  agreeable  journey.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  fag  at  German  and  pass  our  evenbgs  in  a  round  of  amuse* 


*  Now  Lofd  Stout  (k  RoUisay.^Eo. 
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ments  almost  to  satiety.    Amusement  is,  indeed,  the  great  buri- 
ness  of  Moscow,  and  to  do  them  justice,  ^  on  s*  amme  patfaUe" 

tnent  Men* 

**  In  my  last  letter  I  said  something  disrespectftd  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Moscow  ladies,  which,  now  that  I  have  got  more  into  their 
society,  I  must  contradict  ]  it  is  the  only  place  smce  I  left  Eng- 
land where  I  have  met  with  a  really  interesting  female  society, 
and  at  the  assemblies  of  the  nobles  we  see  many  feces  that  might 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  Lancashire  or  Cheshire.  Of  their 
hospitality  you  may  judg^,  when  I  say  that  I  have  only  dined 
once  at  home  since  our  arrival,  and  then  we  had  ain  invitation 
which  we  declined.  ^  Of  instruction  to  be  acquired  at  Moscow,  I 
can  give  but  a  moderate  account ;  there  are  very  few  people 
who  think  at  all,  and  of  these  few  many  think  amiss.  To  Maf- 
fai,  the  librarian  of  the  sacred  synod,  we  have  been  promised  in- 
troductions, but  his  health  is  so  infirm  that  he  can  rarely  see 
strangers.  We  have,  however,  made  one  distingubhed  literary 
acquaintance  m  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  Plato,  with  whom 
we  passed  a  day  at  his  convent  at  Troitza,  about  forty  miles  firom 
Moscow.  We  found  him  a  fine  cheerfiil  qU  man,  witii  a  white 
beard  floating  over  his  breast.  He  asked  us  many  questions 
about  Porson,  and  on  finding  we  knew  him,  showed  us  his  Oreek 
books,  which  were  not  very  numerous,  and  consisting  entirely  of 
the  Fathers ;  he  made  us  construe  a  page  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
litany,  which  put  us  into  his  good  graces,  and  he  insisted  on  our 
dining  and  passing  the  day  with  him.  He  speaks  tolerable 
French  and  Latin,  but  Greek  more  readily  than  either.  We 
had  a  long  and  very  interesting  conversation  with  him  on  the 
history  and  internal  state  of  Russia ;  he  expressed  great  horror 
of  popery,  and  said  the  English  government  had  done  a  very 
wicked  thing  in  tolerating  it  This  was,  however,  quite  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone  from  his  general  sentiments,  which  were  candid  and 
tolerant.  He  coincided  very  mucby  both  in  appearance  and 
manner  with  our  ideas  of  a  primitive  bishop ;  and  unfortunately 
his  circumstances  seemed  primitive  too.  The  house,  and  the 
dinner  were  those  of  a  poor  man,  and  I  often  thought  of  Whita* 
ker's  'Father  Tempest.'  The  Greek  priests  indeed,  though 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  are  for  from  faring  sumptuously ; 
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their  lands  are  secularized,  they  have  no  tithes,  and  their  allow- 
anoes  are  very  small.  In  point  of  education  they  are  improving 
fast,  as  public  schools  are  pretty  generally  established,  partly  by 
the  crown,  and  partly  by  private  benefactions.  The  munificent 
benevolence  of  the  Russians  is  indeed  very  great ;  we  have 
found  every  where  charitable  institutions  founded  by  private  per- 
sons, as  well  as  new  Churches  on  a  magnificent  scale.  One  old 
gentleman  whom  we  know  personally,  a  M.  Dimidof,  has  during 
his  lifetime  g^ven  away  upwards  of  half-a-miUion  of  rubles,  about 
76,0002.  to  different  institutions. 

**  Our  visit  to  Plato  was  made  during  a  fortnight's  tour  to  the 
east,  which  we  took  instead  of  our  great  Casan  and  Astrachan 
journey,  and  from  which,  though  our  furthest  point  was  not 
above  three  hundred  versts,  we  have  derived  great  pleasure  and 
instruction,  as  our  route  lay  through  a  very  wealthy  and  impor- 
tant district,  little  known  to  travellers.  Mr.  Harris,*  Lord 
Malmsbury's  son,  was  the  only  traveller  whom  motives  of  curi* 
osity  had  drawn  there  before  us ;  and  we  went  one  hundred 
versts  further  than  he  had  done,  following  the  Volga  through 
Pereslav,  Taroslav,  and  Kostroma.  Pereslav  is  chiefly  remark* 
able  for  its  antiquity,  and  as  being  built  on  the  lake  on  which 
Peter  the  Great,  when  very  young,  first  launched  a  boat.  Ya- 
roslav  is  a  large  and  ancient  city,  about  a  third  part  of  the  size 
of  Moscow,  in  a  noble  situation  on  the  Volga,  which  even  here, 
though  above  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  is  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Blackfriars.  It  has  some  considerable  linen  manu- 
foctures,  and  the  population  of  the  province  is,  for  Russia,  very 
great,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  a 
square  English  mile.  The  peasants  and  burghers  still  preserve 
their  ancient  dress  and  manners,  and  the  costumes  of  Yaroslav 
and  Kostroma  are  precisely  the  same  as  when  the  patriarch 
Theodore  concealed  his  infant  son  (afterwards  the  emperor  Mi« 
chael)  in  the  convent  of  the  latter  place,  which,  except  its  con- 
vents and  a  mosque,  has  little  that  is  remarkable.  The  popular 
tion  of  the  country  is  here  blended  with  the  Tartars  and  other  Ma« 
homedans ;  and  we  found,  among  various  marks  of  our  progress 
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aastw^rd,  the  oommeoceineiit  of  the  oak  timbers  which  IhriTei 
only  in  these  rich  proviacesy  fuid  is  rarely  found  in  the  lnuigrjr 
sand  to  the  westward.  Among  many  other  novelties  and  amuse- 
ments, we  had  a. wolf-hunt  on  the  frozen  Volga;  and  at  Kos- 
troma,  which  was  the  limit  of  our  journey,  we  were  entertained 
for  two  days  in  the  ancient  Russ  style  by  a  rich  merofaant,  an 
old  man,  with  a  long  gown  and  white  beacd,  so  exactly  like  the 
hermit  at  Hawkstone,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  to  look  him  in 
tb^  iace.  £?ery  thing  here  was  eastern ;  his  two  daughteit 
had,  we  were  told,  according  to  custom,  been  shut  up  from  tbe 
age  of  twelve,  when  they  are  considered  marriageable,  from  all 
eyes  tUl  the  day  of  marriage,  when  they  are  produced  to  tbs 
))ridegix>om,  with  their  cheeks  painted  red,  their  teeth  blacken- 
^^,  their  eye-brows  shaved,  and  a  tire  two  feet  h$g^  all  of  pearii^ 
ofx  their  h|»ads.  Of  these  dresses  I  saw  several,  and  they  are 
the  most  icostly  deformities  I  ever  beheld.  We  were  not  at  all 
fiuurprised  to  find  in  this  good  man's  house  some  excellent  sweet 
wine,  inade  of  cranberries ;  but  I  was  a  little  at  seeing  some 
very  good  tokay  and  champagne,  which  he  forced  upon  us  moU 
plentifully.  His  good  beds  and  clean  house  were  great  treats  t^ 
ns,  as  the  wretchedness  of  our  ordinary  lodgings  could  scarpely 
be  conceived  by  an  Englishman,  any  more  than  the  cold  we  fell 
during  our  journey.  .  With  a  pair  of  pantaloons  and  overalls^ 
two  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  a  pair  of  socks,  and  boots  lined 
with  fur,  our  feet  were  still  cold ;  and  we  were  glad  to  warm 
ourselves  in  the  post-houses,  which  were  certainly  hot  enough 
in  all  conscience.  We  were,  however,  so  well  clothed  and  fe4t 
that  we  have  escaped  without  either  colds  or  rheumatism ;  and 
after  having  been  well  bumped  on  some  four  hundred  miles  of 
the  worst  roads  in  the  world,  and  having  been  well  received  in 
$Pfnfi  of  the  pleasantest  parties  we  have  seen  in  Russia,  (in  par^ 
ticular  at  Prince  Gallitzin's,  the  governor  of  Yaroslav^)  we  re- 
twmfiA  safe  and  well,  for  the  amusements  and  splendour  of  the 
.carnival.  We  found  the  houses  on  the  road  all  on  the  same 
plan,  much  inferior  to  those  between  Moscow  and  Petersburgb- 
The  inns  are  distinguished  by  a  very  large  open  stable,  wUdb 
admits  the  horses  and  carts  of  travellers  and  warriors ;  it  is 
called  ieraii  and  when  applied  to  the  lo^ment  of  a  numerans 
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body' of  merfthaBts,  becomes  the  well  known  componiidy*  earth 
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February  4tk,  t806. — ^Left  Moscow  for  this  journey ;  the* 
#oad  lies  by  a  magnificent  hospital  just  within  the  gates  of  Mos- 
eowy  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Sheremetof  fhihily  ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circle,  with  a  senu-circular  projecting  portico  inf 
the  centre.  I  could  not  learn  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  its  in* 
stitution,  eitoept  that  it  is  intended  for  charitable  purposes ;  in- 
decid  it  is  yet  unfinished.  We  passed  under  the  admiralty^a 
building  so  called,  where  recruits  for  the  sea  service  are  muster* 
edy  Contracts  made  fot  timber  and  stores,  and  other  business 
done  Which'has  relation  to  the  navy.  It  is  a  high  brick  tower 
built  over  &  gateway,  with  a  large  eagle  on  the  top,  dimmishing 
as  it  ascends,  so  as  to  have  much  the  air  of  a  pagoda.  The 
buydtng  is  ancient,  and  originated  in  the  whim  of  a  private  Russ 
merchant,  who  built  it  as  a  warehouse.  The  country  imme- 
diately without  the  barrier  is  rather  better  wooded  than  Russian 
luidscapes  generally  are,  baring  many  lime  trees,  whose  shade 
is  more  massive  than  the  birch,  and  less  formal  than  the  fir.  At 
about  three  versts  on  the  right  hand  side  is  an  unfinbhed  aque- 
duct <^rried  on  arches  across  a  small  valley ;  though  of  the 
iimpleit  construction  and  only  of  whitewashed  brick,  it  has  a 
¥ery  pleasiiq^  effect ;  it  is  mtended  to  continue  it  to  the  city.  A 
luMise  of  Count  Sheremetof,  Rostankina,  is  a  conspicuous  object 
oif  the  left  hand,  distant  from  Moscow  about  five  versts ;  it  is 
¥eTy  nmCh  aditiired  by  the  Moscovites,  but  has  not  much  merit 
to  boast  of,  being  a  slight  building  of  wood  ;  a  fine  old  brick 
Church  stands  close  to  it  The  house  contains  one  very  ele- 
gant saloon  on  the  ground  floor,  being  a  lofty  dome-roofed  quad<i 
raagle,  with  smaH  circular  recesses  round  it,  filled  with  statues ; 
one  of  these  is  entfarely  lined  with  marble,  and  has  a  large  vase 
in  the  centre  supported'by  three  female  figures  as  laige  as  life ; 
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tfaongfa  the  workmanship  is  not  extraordinary  the  effect  is  pleas- 
ing. In  another  of  the  recesses  are  two  small  statues  represent- 
ing Catherine  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  Potemkin,  as  an  ancient 
warrior,  presenting  her  the  crescent ;  the  rest  of  the  ground 
floor  is  in  arcades,  very  cool  and  pleasant  in  summer,  and  fur« 
nished  with  some  taste,  though  much  too  gaudily,  which  is,  in« 
deed,  the  fault  of  the  whole  building.  Above  are  a  private 
theatre,  and  several  good  rooms,  but  furnished  in  a  more  gaudy 
style  than  those  below,  with  some  of  the  worst  pictures  I  ever 
saw,  the  handy-work  of  a  slave  in  the  family ;  they  are  enclosed 
in  gilt  frames  of  half  a  ton  each,  particularly  one  of  Paul  in 
his  uniform,  which  covers  the  whole  side  of  a  room.  In  the 
grand  dome-roofed  hall,  which  is  lighted  from  the  top,  is  a  sta- 
tue of  Hygeia,  the  trunk  of  which  is  an  antique  found  at  Athens, 
and  the  legs,  arms,  and  head  modern  ;  and  a  statue  of  Cathe- 
rine, remarkable  for  that  false  kind  of  dig^ty  which  distinguishes 
modem  from  ancient  works  of  art ;  it  has,  however  merit  in 
several  respects.  Catherine's  manner  of  dressing  her  hair  in 
a  prodigiously  high  toupee  is  very  ungraceful  when  it  thus 
*  takes  immortal  buckle.'  In  the  last  room  we  *  saw,  a  little 
place  which  serves  as  antichamber  to  the  room  where  some 
models  and  china  are  exhibited,  is  a  good  picture  of  some  b^- 
gars  and  an  ass. 

**The  proprietor  of  this  and  many  other  similar  houses.  Count 
Sheremeto^  is  reputed  the  richest  subject  in  Russia,  though  his 
circumstances  are  now  a  good  deal  embarrassed  ;  his  number 
of  peasants  is  120,000,  all  at  very  moderate  rents,  though  some 
are  exceedingly  rich  ;  one  man  was  mentioned  to  us  who  had 
purchased  his  liberty  for  30,000  rubles,  and  there  are  many 
others  who  have  bid  almost  equal  sums.  Several  of  these  pea- 
sants themselves  possess  two  or  three  hundred  slaves  under  the 
name  of  their  master.  There  is  one  village  near  Yaroslav  which 
is  famous  for  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  In  general  the  pea- 
sants of  very  great  lords,  who,  it  is  knovm  will  not  raise  their 
rent,  become  as  industrious  and  acquire  as  much  taste  for  luxu* 
ries  as  any  other  people ;  so  false  is  that  proportion  which  we 
have  often  heard  maintained,  that  the  peasants,  if  indulged, 
become  only  more  hidolent  and  miserable. 
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**  Count  Sheremetof  derives  a  considerable  part  of  his  pro- 
perty from  the  rent, of  houses  in  Petersburgh,  which  contain 
one  or  more  families  on  each  floor,  being  inhabited  mostly  by 
the  lower  classes ;  one  of  these  houses  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
containing  many  hundred  souls.  His  income  in  rubles  is  about 
800,000,  and  might,  possibly,  be  greatly  augmented. 

**  This  description  of  Count  SheremetoPs  country-house  will 
not  answer  to  the  general  abodes  of  Russian  gentlemen.  Ru- 
ral magnificence,  the  ancient  hall  or  castle,  or  even  a  respecta- 
ble country-seat,  is  what  they  have  no  idea  of.  Their  villas  are 
generally  small  low  buildings  of  wood,  of  seldom  more  than 
olie  story,  consisting  of  four  or  five  rooms  passing  one  out  of 
the  other,  and  always  beginning  with  the  room  where  they  dine  ; 
the  bed-room  of  the  master  and  mistress,  which  is  also  used  as 
a  sitting-room,  and  for  receiving  company,  concludes  the  suite. 
These  apartments  occupy  the  front  of  the  house  ;  behind  are 
the  kitchen  and  some  dirty  holes,  where  the  servants  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  sleep.  Visiters  are  accommodated 
with  temporary  beds  on  the  floor  or  sofa  of  the  drawing-room. 
A  Russian  sleeps  with  but  one  sheet ;  over  him  he  has  only  a 
single  coverhd,  and  seldom  takes  off  any  clothes  but  his  shoes 
and  coat ;  the  women  sleep  in  night-gowns ;  an  English  lady  at 
Moscow  was  taxed  with  great  indecency  because  she  undressed 
at  night.  They  generally  rise  early  and  are  dressed  in  a  few 
minutes ;  a  servant  pours  a  little  water  on  their  hands,  they 
wash  their  own  faces,  and  their  toilet  is  soon  finished.  They 
sometimes  take  a  single  cup  of  tea,  but  never  any  thing  more 
befi^re  noon ;  an  English  breakfast  is,  I  believe,  unknown  on 
the  continent.  At  Moscow  we  were  sometimes  mvited  to  break- 
fast li  tSnglais ;  but  always  found  that  they  imagined  an  Eng- 
lish breakfast  was  a  meal  on  beefiteaks  and  champagne.  The 
cold  collation  and  liqueurs  which  they  take,  before  dinner,  are 
called  U  dejeuner^  as  well  as  la  chaUej  and  few  people  eat  any 
thing  sooner.  These  customs  they  have  in  common  with  the 
Swedes,  Danes,  Grermans,  and,  I  believe,  the  French. 

^*  The  country  from  Moscow  to  Troitza,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  versts,  continues  to  be  prettily  enough  diversified  with 
woods  and  small  valleys.    Troitza  is  a  small  town  chiefly  re- 
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markable  for  il»  lafge  conyeiit,«  an  iimbemie'  MkHbg^  of  Bjridc, 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  machieolated  and  fumiriied  ititb* 
loop  holes,  and  flanked  by  high  circular  towers  also  of  brick. 
It  was  founded,  I  beUeve,  some  years  before  Boris  Gk>du&o£ 
During  the  invasion  of  the  Poles,  it  Was  besieged  at  the  samr 
time  with  Moscow,  but  unsuccessfully ;  it  wisd  then  the  reposi- 
tory of  a.  great  part  of  Gk>dunors  treasure.  At  present  it  con- 
tain three  Churches,  one  of  thettir  v«ry  wealthy  ki'gold,  jewels,* 
and  rdiques,  wortl^  perhaps*  30,000  rubles,  several  small  Cbmi- 
pels,- a  convent  containing  forty  or  fifty  mouke^*  and  a  school  (cfr* 
the  sons  of  the  clergy,  in  which  about  four' hundred  youn^f  peo« 
pie  aw  educated  for  orders.  They  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  and- 
the  cleverest  among  them  are  also  taught  German  and  French: 
Haying,  however,  no  great  stimulus  to  their  ambition,  slnd*  no 
other  prospect  before  them  than  a  scanty  and  miseraUe  pittance 
for  life,  as  the  only  reward  of  their  studies,  few  of  them  ar^* 
very  diligent  Paul  formed  a  regiment  of  ten  baMalions  fronkt 
these  sons- of  the  clergy  throughout  the  empire  ;•  and  Plato,  tike 
archbishop,  confessed  to  us,  that  from  the  idleiiess  and  poverty 
of  most  of  the  young  men,  it  was  as  good  a  use  as  they  could 
be  put  to:  The  monks  of  Troitza,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
convents  in  Russia,  had  their  lands  and  peasants  very  milch 
curtailed  by  Peter  the  First,  and  entirely  taken  away  by  Cathe- 
rine. The  convent  of  Befania,  (Bethany,)  where  Plato  lives^: 
foniierty  possessed  100,000  peasants ;  at  present  die  monks  re^** 
oeive  pensions  of  from  fifty  to  a- hundred  rubles  a  head ;  a  sum 
bardy  sufflcieol  for  their  maintenance.  Those  convents  which 
have  schools  attached^  to  them,  have  allowanpes  of  servMits^ 
firing,  and  repairs  also  from  the  crown ;  that  of  Befania  reedvetf 
about  10,000  rubles  altogether.  A  Russian  monk  is  never  al- 
lowed to  eat  flesh,  and  their  days  of  total  abstinence  are  very 
frequent-;  but  in  other  respects  their  rules  are  not  rigid,  nor  aro 
they  very  strictly  observed ;  the  archbishop  himself  has  set -the 
example  of  great  laxness  in  these  particulars*  The  dress  of  m 
monk  is  a  long  black  cassock  add  a  loose  gown  with  wide  rieeves^ 
like  the  undress  gown  of  a^nobleman  aft  Oxford ;  tUs  ia  gene- 
rally made  of  doth,  though  the  hi^er  orders  have  it  of  siik^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  golden  cross  round  the  otoek;/  tiie  head 


b  (spyened  wttb  a  bi|^  felt  cap  like  tbose  of  tbe  eastern  dervisea, 
daanwiited  with  a  loose  ?eil  of  black  stuff.  The  bishops  and 
and  archbishops  have  their  garments  of  green,  purple,  or  vio- 
let ;  $heir  veils  are  white,  marked  with  a  red  or  black  cross. 
These,  as  well  as  the  arcbiipandrites,  and  other  h^h  members 
of  the  Chiucch,  are  all  monks ;  the  secular  clergy  can  never 
liope  tQ  ffjse  above  the  rank  of  parish  pries^  unless  by  first 
liking  tfne  wwi;,  which,  indeed,  he  generally  does  if  he  hap* 
peas  to  lose  his  ivife ;  it  is  well  known  that  a  Russian  parish 
fNi^st  vmsBt  be  strictly  ^  husband  of  one  wife.'  Clerks  and  sex- 
tons, ^Panomiri'  and  ^Ditchd^,'  are  considered  as  ecclesiasr 
Ileal  fHfiBsons,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  deacons,  and  ^o  on 
to  priests,  &c. 

^^Ii^  the  year  1796  the  clergy,  monastic  and  secular,  were 
ecmipttted  at  68,000  souls;  ^h  their  wives  and  children, 
200,000.  In  the  dipcese  of  Moscow  are  1500  priests  and  6500 
infericHT  ecclesiastics ;  and  3000  sons  of  priests  are  educatmg  for 
holy  orders  in  several  convents  and  other  seminaries.  In  the 
towns  tbe  priests  have  no  other  maintenance  than  what  the 
bounty  fii  their  congregations  affords  them,  except  the  fees  on 
baptisms,  bmals,  &e. ;  yet  some  of  them  get  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence in  this  way ;  a  few  as  much  as  1000  rubles  a  year ;  but 
such  instances  are  probably  very  rare ;  we  only  heard  of  one  on 
which  we  could  quite  rely.  Many  live  by  beggii^  for  the 
shrines  and  tombs  of  particular  saints ;  and  women  are  employ- 
ed in  almost  every  village  to  solicit  the  charity  of  travellers  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  some  Church  or  Chapel.  They  pre- 
scpit  a  plate  covered  with  a  white  cloth  marked  with  a  red  cross, 
and  beg,  as  the  Russians  generally  do,  with  great  humility  and 
modesty.  The  village  priests  have  a  certain  glebe  which  the 
land-owner  is  obliged  (o  furnish ;  and,  by  a  ukase  of  Paul,  he 
was  also  obliged  to  assist  the  priest  in  the  culture  of  his  land 
with  a  few  peasants,  when  it  was  necessary.  Alexander  has» 
however,  repealed  this  law,  of  which  Plato  heavily  complained, 
saying  that  the  nobles,  who  did  nothing  at  all  either  for  them- 
irives  or  the  state,  w^re  not  content  to  half-starve  the  clergy, 
bat  made  them,  in  addition  to  their  parochial  duties,  labour  the 
ground  with  their  own  hands ;  he  said  he  had  remonstrated  with 
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the  emperor,  but  in  vain.  Pecuniary  compositions  often  sttp^ 
ply  the  place  of  glebe  lands ;  tithes  were  never  known  in  Rug^ 
sia.  The  ignorance  and  despised  state  of  the  Russian  clei^, 
of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  we  found  to  be  partly,  but  not 
entirely  true ;  the  schools  which  are  now  established  for  the 
education  of  their  sons,  have  in  a  great  measure  removed  the 
former  reproach.  We  met  at  Troitza  one  monk  of  very  superior 
manners,  with  the  appearance  and  deportment  of  a  person  of 
genius,  who  spoke  good  French,  and  said  he  had  travelled. 
Plato  himself,  and.  perhaps  most  of  the  higher  orders^  are  also 
well  bred,  and  well-educated  men ;  they  are,  however,  as  monks, 
shut  up  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  convents.  We  have 
also  found  the  secular  clei^,  generally  speaking,  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  Latin,  though  but  few  could  converse  in  it  fluently. 
They  fill  very  nearly  the  same  rank  in  society  that  is  held  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests ;  and,  like  them,  have  much  in- 
fluence among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  with  whom  they 
entirely  associate.  In  the  remoter  provinces  they  seem  more 
respected,  and  fill  a  higher  rank  in  society  than  in  Petersburgfa 
and  Moscow.  At  Sebastopol  we  met  the  priest,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  (neither  of  them  very  unlike  what  a  country  clergy- 
man's wife  and  daughter  might  be  in  any  country)  at  a  tea 
party  of  captain  Messer's,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  persons 
in  the  place ;  and  in  Karastchatka  we  find,  in  Cook's  voyages, 
the  priest  of  Paratenska  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
colony.  In  the  more  elevated  societies  of  the  capital,  they  never 
enter  the  house,  unless  they  are  professionally  wanted;  in  which 
case  people  send  for  them  as  they  would  for  any  mechanic.  In 
the  more  religious  houses  they  come  regularly  to  say  mattins, 
which  ought  to  be  said  at  four  in  the  morning,  but  which  gene- 
rally takes  place  over-night,  the  priest  coming  about  eight  or 
nine  in  the  evening,  to  repeat  the  prayers  for  the  next  day. 
The  garments  of  a  secular  priest  resemble  those  of  a  monk,  but 
are  of  any  colour  he  pleases ;  and  instead  of  the  high  felt  cap^ 
he  wears  the  usual  hat,  or  fur  bonnet.  All  ecclesiastics  wear 
their  beard  and  hair  long,  and  sometimes  curied  and  fiizzled 
very  absurdly. 
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**  King^  *  Rkes  of  the  Greek  Church'  is  a  work,  accordiDgto 
Plato)  not  to  be  depended  on ;  he  had  excellent  opportunities  for 
information,  but  was  obstinate  and  attached  to  hb  own  system. 
Plato  nud  *he  would  not  use  us  fairly;  he  would  not  believe  us 
when  we  gave  an  account  of  our  own  faith.'  King  had  hoped 
to  gain  the  empress  Catherine's  favour  by  his  work,  and  affected 
to  go  often  to  court.  She  at  last  sent  him  word  that  ^  the  Greek 
Church  needed  not  the  apology  of  a  stranger.' 

**  On  the  5th  of  February  we  hired  a  sanky  to  pay  Plato  a 
visit,  for  whom  we  had  an  introduction  from  prince  Feodore 
Nicolaitch  Gallitzin.  The  distance  from  Befania  to  Troitza  is 
about  three  vents  through  a  very  beautiful  country.  We  ob- 
served many  tracks  of  wolves  in  the  fields  we  passed  through, 
yet  the  peasant  said  they  were  not  particularly  numerous ;  bears 
there  were  none.  Befania  stands  amid  some  fine  lime  trees  on 
the  brink  of  a  steep  hill  with  a  very  pleasing  view ;  adjoining  it 
is  a  buydiag  raised  by  Paul  as:  an  academy  for  the  sons  of  the 
dergy.  The  number  of  monks  at  Befania  and  Troitza,  for  both 
form  a  joint  establishment,  is  about  sixty ;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents above  three  hundred ;  the  mcome  appropriated  to  their 
support  b  now  reduced  firom,  at  least,  600,000  rubles  a  year  to 
10,000.  Plato  himself  has  an  annual  income  oi  8000  rubles. 
He  occuines  a  small  suite  of  rooms  which  tomnM  one  side  of  the 
qoadrtngle ;  it  consists  of  a  little  study,  a  sitting-room,  and  a 
room  where  he  dines,  which  also  serves  as  his  bed-room,  his  bed 
bejng  placed  behind  a  screen  in  the  comer.  Four  or  five  dirty 
fellows  like  college- scouts,  dressed  in  green  coats,  as  being  fur- 
nished to  ihe  convent  by  government,  composed  his  sole  esta- 
blishment A  very  neat  Chapel  forms  the  termination  to  his  apart- 
ments. In  this  he  mad(^  us  remark  that  no  sculpture  or  relief 
was  allowed,  expept  on  one  piece  of  plate,  in  which  he  said  he 
had  complied  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Russians,  who  had,  in 
this  respect,  departed  from  the  rules  of  the  Greek  Church.  On 
the  mass-book,  whicb  was  open,  was  laid  the  letter  of  orders  of 
the  priest  who  generally  officiated. 

**  In  the  same  book  was  a  bit  of  what  seemed  to  be  asbestos, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  relic ;  the  archbishop  evidently  did  not 
wish  us  to  see  or  touch  it,  and  changed  the  subject  hastily. 
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The  Chapel  of  the  convent,  a  whmisical  brick  building,  which, 
widioat,  looks  like  a  red  band*bos,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  is  built  according  to  a  plan  given  by  the  arek- 
bishop  himself.  Within  it  is  of  a  very  singular  construction  ; 
the  west  end,  which  is  semicircular,  is  adorned  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  rock,  which  is  ascended  by  narrow  windKng  stairs 
with  a  rustic  rail,  and  painted  shrubs  and  rocks,  about  half  the 
height  of  the  Chapel ;  on  the  top  of  this  is  a  small  tabernacle 
containing  the  Altar,  with  sufficient  space  for  the  Greek  cere- 
monies. Within  this  tabernacle  and  on  the  Altar,  the  archbishop 
showed  us  a  Uttle  cabinet  ornamented  with  some  Scripture 
tones  in  enamel,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Louis  the 
teenth,  and  was  presented  to  Plato  by  the  present  king  of  France. 
The  common  people  of  Russia,  be  told  us,  generally  thought  that 
Buonaparte  had  sent  it  to  him.  The  space  beneath  the  rode  is 
occupied  by  a  small  Chapel,  furnished  with  a  stove  for  winter 
devotion ;  and  on  the  right  hand  is  a  little  narrow  cell  contain- 
ing two  coffins,  one  of  which  is  empty  and  destosed  for  the  pre- 
sent archbishop ;  the  other  contains  die  bones  of  the  founder  of 
the  monastery,  who  is  regaiHied  as  a  saint  The  oak  coffin  was 
almost  bit  to  pieces  by  different  persons  afflicted  with  the  toodf- 
ache,  for  which  a  rub  on  tins  board'  is  considered  a  specific. 
Plato  laughed  as  he  told  us  this,  but  said,  <  As  diey  do  it  ie  bon 
ccBVTy  I  would  not  undeceive  them.'  This  prelate  has  been  l<Hig 
very  famous  in  Russia  as  a  man  of  ability.  His  piety  has  been 
questioned,  but  from  his  conversation  we  drew  a  very  favoura- 
ble opinion  of  him.  Some  of  his  expressions  wouM  have  rather 
surprised  a  veiy  strict  religionist,  but  the  frankness  and  openness 
of  his  manners,  and  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments  pleased  us 
highly.  His  frankness  on  subjects  of  politics  was  remarkable. 
The  clergy  throughout  Russia,  are,  I  believe,  inimical  to  their 
government ;  they  are  more  connected  with  the  peasants  than 
most  other  classes  of  men^  and  are  strongly  interested  in  their 
sufferings  and  oppressions,  to  many  of  which  they  themselves 
are  likewise  exposed.  They  marry  very  much  among  the  daugh- 
ters and  sisters  of  their  own  order,  and  form  almost  a  caste.  I 
think  Buonaparte  is  rather  popular  among  them.  Plato  seemed 
to  contemplate  his  success  as  an  mevitable  and  not  very  alarm* 
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iQg  prospect  He  refused  to  draw  up  a  form  of  prayer  for 
the  success  of  the  Russian  arms :  ^  I^'  said  he,  ^  they  be  really 
penitent  and  contrite,  let  them  shut  up  their  public  places  of 
amusement  for  a  month,  and  I  will  then  celebrate  public  pray- 
ers.' His  expressions  of  dislike  to  the  nobles  and  wealthy 
classes  were  strong  and  angular,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
he  described  the  power  of  an  emperor  of  Russia,  the  dangers 
which  surround  him,  and  the  improbability  of  any  rapid  improve- 
ment '  It  would  be  much  better,'  said  he,  *  had  we  a  constitu- 
ti<m  like  that  of  England.'  Tet  I  suspect  he  does  not  wish  par- 
ticularly well  to  us  in  our  war  with  France.  He  is  a  man  of 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  with  a  good  open  countenance  and  re- 
markably fine  teetli ;  his  hair  and  beard  are  very  white  and 
thick;  his  eyes  light  blue  and  very  sparkling  and  lively;  his 
maimers  simple,  frank,  and  friendly ;  and  his  conversation  that 
of  a  man  of  much  general  and  classical  reading.  The  room  in 
which  he  was  sitting  was  decorated  with  several  bad  pictures, 
and  little  relipous  ornaments  and  rarities,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  apparently,  presents  from  people  of  the  lower  orders, 
which  proved  his  good  nature,  with  a  little  mixture  of  an  old 
man's  vanity.  Of  his  history  we  learned  but  little.  He  had 
been  once  in  great  favour  with  Catherine,  whose  confessor  he 
was,  but  had  afterwards  been  sent  away  from  court  where  he 
was  religious  instructer  to  the  g^rand  dukes  Alexander  and  Con- 
stantine.  His  brother  was,  with  many  other  young  men  intend- 
ed for  orders,  sent  over  to  England  and  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  an  experiment  which  has  not,  apparently,  answered ;  he 
is  only  a  secular  priest,  so  that  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  rising. 
We  heard  great  praises  of  Plato's  homilies,  which  the  empress 
caused  to  be  read  on  particular  occasions  in  all  Churches.  He 
was  the  first  person  who  introduced  a  habit  of  preaching  into 
the  Russ  Churches,  though  even  now  they  do  not  preach  regu- 
larly except  in  Cathedral  Churches ;  the  sermons  are  always 
read.  Plato's  catechism  for  the  grand  dukes  is  famous  for  its 
liberality,  but  his  celebrated  coronation  sermon  is  but  a  poor 
composition ;  the  text  is  very  curious,  being  '*  And  the  Almighty 
permitted  us  to  see  our  emperor  crowned."*  I  certainly  do  not 
know  firom  what  chapter  it  is  taken.    He  has  lately  published  a 
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Church  Ustory  which  is  said  to  be  only  calculated  for  the  Rus* 
sians.^ 
^  "  About  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  Plato  was  iiistra- 

mental,  we  were  told,  in  fonndng  at  Moscow  a  society  called  the 
Christian  firee-masons,  on  a  very  wide  and  extended  plan,  by 
which  all  sects  of  Christians  were  allowed  to  become  members. 
Their  meetings  were  secret;  large  subscriptions  were  raised, 
and  vast  quantities  of  books  purchased  for  what  was  called  the 
use  of  the  society ;  their  numbers  were  very  great  We  did  not 
learn  much  about  this  association,  but  I  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  resemblance  between  ibis  and  the  Weishauphian 
scheme  in  Bavaria.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  judge  favoura- 
bly of  Plato's  intentions.  The  times  and  circumstances  render- 
ed all  such  bodies  so  obnoxious  that  no  one  can  wonder  that  this 
was  soon  suppressed  by  Ae  government  It  perhaps  contributed 
to  Plato's  disgrace. 

**  On  leaving  Plato  we  found,  at  the  first  post-house,  the  use 
of  a  circular  letter  given  us  by  the  governor  of  Moscow,  in 
keeping  the  postliKons  in  order.  The  country  through  which  we 
travelled  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  large  Chutches  and 
convents. 

'^  Feb.  6th. — ^Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  Rostof,  a  consi- 
derable and  well-built  town,  with  a  Cathedral  and  some  fine  mo- 
nasteries ;  there  are  several  good  houses  in  the  town,  and  one 
eating-house,  but  no  place  where  a  bed  can  be  conveniently  got 
We  had  letters  of  introduction  to  Madame  Vassilchikof,  and 
went  to  call  on  her ;  she  is  a  woman  whose  history  is  singular ; 
daughter  of  prince  Razamofsky,  the  last  hetman  of  the  Cossaks, 
she  was  married  very  young,  against  her  consent,  to  general 
Vassilchikof;  the  marriage  was,  of  course,  an  unhappy  one.  * 
♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  She  had  several 

children,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  Count  Kotchubey,  the  pre- 
sent minister  for  the  interior.  At  length,  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
she  left  her  family,  retired  from  the  world,  and  professed  herself 
a  nun.    She  now  lives  as  a  novice  in  a  convent  at  Rostof,  as  by 


*  This  work  has  nnce  been  translated  into  English  tnm  the  SlaTonian,  by  Dr. 
Robert  Pinkerton,  and  printed  at  Edinbaigfa,  anno  1814. — Ed. 
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t&e  Rvssian  law  she  cannot  take  the  vows  before  fifty.  Her 
husband  has  often  begged  her  to  return  to  him,  but  she  reftises ; 
her  conduct  is  by  some  attributed  to  madness,  by  others  to  pe- 
nitence. We  found  her  at  tea  with  her  father  confessor,  and 
the  archunandrite  of  the  neighbouring  convent  of  St.  Dmitri, 
(Demetrius,)  a  fine  building,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  She* 
remetof  family.  The  dress  of  a  nun  differs  little  from  that  of  a 
monk ;  their  rule  is  not  very  strict,  and  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
ceive and  pay  visits. 

*^Feb.  ^th. — ^Late  at  night  we  arrived  at  Yaroslav,  and  with 
much  difficulty  procured  a  lodging  in  a  wretched  carrier's  inn, 
where  we  slept  on  the  ground  amid  every  species  of  misery  and 
annoyance.  In  the  morning  we  found  an  ordinary  where  we 
got  some  tea,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  hiring  a  miserable 
lodging  at  two  rubles  a  night.  Yaroslav  is  a  large  and  ancient 
town,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Russian  history ;  the  coins 
of  Yaroslav,  its  founder,  the  grandson  of  Ruric,  having  on  one 
ftde,  Us  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horseman  with  the  motto 
•  «yfH  TimfyMy  we  saw  in  Count  Pouschkin's  collection  at 
Moscow.  They  are  very  scarce,  and  evidently  of  Grecian  work- 
manship, Russia  being  at  that  time  too  barbarous  for  such  apro- 
duction.  Yaroslav  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Tartars  un- 
der Baty  Khan ;  its  suzerains  were  frequently  independent  of 
the  Veliki  Knees,  whose  authority  was  very  imperfectly  recc^- 
hized  till  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Fu^t  The  town  still  preserves 
the  marks  of  ancient  grandeur  in  the  remaining  ruins  of  its  high 
walls  with  many  brick  towers,  and  several  very  ancient  Churches. 
It  is  the  reridenee  of  an  archbishop,  to  whom  I  was  introduced, 
and  may  contain  about  20,000  inhabitants  ;  the  space  of  ground 
it  occupies  is  very  disproportionate  to  its  real  dimensions,  being 
built  with  immensely  wide  streets  and  many  vacant  spaces. 
There  are  two  very  lai^  squares,  one  of  which,  the  market-place, 
is  surrounded  with  arcades,  and  was  when  we  saw  it,  filled  by  a 
vast  crowd  of  People,  as  a  Rusman  market-place  generally  is, 
even  in  the  least  populous  parts  of  the  country ;  in  the  other  are 
some  handsome  government  buildings,  which  were  begun  by 
Paul,  but  never  completed  on  account  of  the  expense.  The 
town  stands  on  the  point  where  the  river  Kotroso  falls  into  the 
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Volga,  which,  notwithstandiiig  its  Tust  distanoe  ^otn  Ihe 
here  a  magnificent  river,  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Chekea. 
There  are  some  veiy  considerable  manufactories  in  it,  <me  of 
silk,  and  two  large  ones  of  linen,  particularly  of  Russia  duck* 
and  table  cloths.  The  principal  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Jaco- 
fleff,  consists  of  a  large  square  of  low  white  buildings,  adorned 
with  walks  bordered  with  rows  of  willows*  Th^re  is  also  a 
handsome  Church  in  the  Dutch  style,  which  the  commoit 
people  object  to,  as  not  being  conformed  to  the  ancieat  models 
of  the  country. 

**  Mr.  Jacofleff  carries  on  a  very..great  commerce  with  Eng- 
land ;  in  this  and  his  adjoining  paper  fabric,  he  (^mploys  three 
thousand  hands,  but  we  could  not  learn  to  whom  the  majority 
of  the  peasants  in  the  town  belonged.  They  appeared  healthy 
and  clean.  The  flax  is  purchased  ready  spun  of  the  peasants ; 
from  their  spindles  it  is  wound  on  reels,  to  form  the  warp.  If 
the  stuff  is  to  be  striped  lengthways,  the  skeins,  which  are  to  be 
dyed,  are  taken  to  the  dye-house,  and  brought  back  to  the 
weaving-rooms  when  ready :  if  the  stuff  is  to  be  oloaded,  as 
BOiae  sailors'  trousers  are,  these  skeins  are  partially  dyed  at 
fixed  intervals :  in  checked  stufis  the  woof  is  dyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  warp.  The  red  colour  is  derived  from  a  grass 
very  common  in  the  country,  called  serpooka;  the  other  dyes  are 
chiefly  West  Indian.  The  patterns  for  Atmimlr  table-cloths  are 
divided  into  squares,  and  each  square  into  a  hundred  sub-divi* 
rions ;  the  warp  is  then  put  in  a  vertical  position,  and  its  threads 
are  divided  into  tens.  A  boy  passes  a  white  thread  under  those 
threads  which  are  dark  in  the  pattern,  according  to  the  direction 
of  a  man  who  counts  the  lig^t  and  dark  squares,  repeating  them 
aloud  with  wonderful  quickness  and  precinon.  TThis  operation 
is  much  simplified  by  all  the  sttb*diviaions  being  dedmals.  When 
the  warp  is  placed  in  the  loom,  a  boy  takes  up,  in  regular  order, 
the  ends  of  each  thread  which  has  been  so  passed,  and  lifts  them 
up  at  each  stroke  of  the  shuttle.  The  greatest  width  of  their 
figured-cloths  is  six  anheensy  about  fourteen  feet ;  these  require 
two  weavers,  one  of  whom  sits  at  each  end  of  the  loom ;  and  in 


^  A  eomtption  oftiw  Gennan  woid  TWA^  ekUk-^Es. 
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Ibis  case  there  are  two  boys  to  lift  up  the  threads  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned ;  the  price  of  a  damaak  table-cloth,  five  feet 
kmg  and  six  wide,  is  eleven  rubles ;  the  produce  of  the  fabric  is 
averaged  at  500,000  rubles ;  it  is  carried  to  Petersburg  for  sale 
both  in  summer  and  winter. 

^  The  mangle  in  this  manttAtdory  was  carried  by  a  horse- 
wheel,  in  which  the  horse  remained  stationary,  and  the  wood 
work  was  turned  round  by  the  pressure  of  his  feet ;  the  weight 
tfitts  put  in  motion  amounts  to  1S60  pood,  above  twenty-one 
tons.  In  the  SmoHbeig  fistbric  belonging  to  M.  Uglichinivi,  seven 
hmidred  hands  are  employed  ;  they  are  most  of  them  peasants 
attached  to  die  fabric,  and  not  allowed  to  be  separated  from  it 
Flems  are  sold  in  pieces  of  fifty  ar9^en«  long  and  one  and  a  half 
wide ;  ravenducks  only  differ  in  bdiig  coanser;  these  last  are 
used  for  the  top-sails  of  ships  and  for  tents.  Crash  is  made  of 
the  refuse  flax,  and  used  as  outside  covers  to  their  bales*  Gali- 
mancoes  are  made  here  of  flax ;  they  differ  firom  flems  in  weav- 
ing, in  that  there  are  five  pedab  to  tihe  loom  insteibd  of  two ;  so 
that  the  fliread  of  Ihe  woof  does  iiot  go  above  and  below  the 
threads  of  the  warp  alteniately,  but  a  fifft-part  ef  the  woof 
threads  are  lifted  up  at  a  time,  instead  of  one  half  as  in  the  com- 
mon iveaving. 

^  The  silk  &bric  i»  not  very  considerable ;  there  is  but  little 
machmeryj  and-  no  spua  nlk ;  the  owner  told  Thornton  that  the 
Russian  peasants  were  too  dirty  for  this  work ;  but  the  people 
of  Taioelav  boast  much  of  the  superior  beauty  and  stature  of 
th^  peasantry. 

^  WhSe  aiyaroslay  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ordi- 
nation of  a  priest  The  candidate  was  introduced  between  two 
priests  to  the  royal  gate  before  the  Altar,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
bishop.  After  much  praying  and  nnging,  a  white  cloA  was 
tiirown  over  his  head  and  face,  which  was  agitated  up  and  down 
to  imitate  the  fluttering  of  a  dove.  He  was  then  led  several 
times  round  the  Altar  in  procession,  the  choir  singing  «C<h,  «|<k, 
several  dmes  rq^eated ;  he  was  then  clo Aed  in  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments, the  bishop  and  priests  laid  their  hands  on  his  head,  and 
then  embraced  Um  by  turns  as  a  new  brother.  The  archbishop 
afterwards  administered  the  communion,  of  which  many  of  the 
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^con^egation  partook.  When  this  ceremony  was  coneluded,  a 
great  number  of  persons  flocked  to  kiss  his  hands,  and  the  whide 
service  concluded  with  a  sermon,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
preacher  broke  off^  and  went  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
archbishop,  who  sat  in  a  chcur  .before  the  steps  of  the  Altar. 
The  arclibishop  was  a-  gentlemanlike  man»  but  looked  very 
sickly.  We  afterwards  called  on  him,  and  found  him  muck 
better  lodged  than  Plato  ;  he  conversed  in  very  tolerable  French 
and  Latin.  He  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Yardslav  have  an  idea 
that  *  the  great'  Mr.  Pitt  paid  them  a  visit  about  twenty  years 
since.  The  archbishop  maintained  that  he  had  himself  done  tfie 
honours  of  the  place  to  him.  In  such  remote  countries  similar  mis- 
takes, or  perhaps  wilful  impostures  are  not. uncommon.  The 
prince  and  princess  Michael  Gallitzin,  told  us  they  had  had  an 
Irish  peer  as  tutor  to  their  children ;  his  name  they  had  forgotten, 
but  said  he  was  a  very  clever  fellow.  To  this  prince,  the  goverr 
nor  of  Yarodav,  as  well  as  to  his  fam'dy,  we  ar6  under  much  obr 
ligation  for  their  kindness  and  ho8]Mtality ;  he  is  a  very  pleasing 
man,  and  his  wife  remarkably  amiable.  If  Ae  boose  they  in* 
habited  was  a  specimen  of  most  country  houses,  ihey  are  indeed 
very  miserable  ;  it  was  tolerably  large,  but  cold,  ruinous,  and 
unfurnished ;  yet  we  have  passed  in  it  many  pleasant  moments. 
*'  There  is  a  moderately  good  society  of  noblesse  in  and  near 
Yaroslav.  We  went  to  two  or  three  balls,  one  of  them  masked^ 
at  which  were  present  about  three  hundred  persons ;  many  of 
them  were,  however,  boui^ois,  who,  though  tiiey  are  admitted 
to  the  balls,  are  not  allowed  to  dance.  These  assemblies  are 
held  in  a  large  room  belongii^  to  the  orphan  sehool,  a  spl^idid 
public  charity,  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
town  and  province.  Grovemment  gives  nothing  for  its  support 
Some  of  the  children  who  are  educated  in  it  belong  to  the  poor 
gentlemen  of  the  province,  and  are  lodged  separately.  They 
all  wear  a  uniform  of  green,  and  both  girls  and  boys  are  very 
well  clothed,  fed,  tod  taught.  The  rites  of  die  Greek  Church 
are  regularly  performed  in  a  Small  Chapel,  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  the  children  read  by  turns  a  chapter  in  the  Slavonic 
Bible ;  they  sing  very  pleasingly.  There  is  a  large  academy  in 
the  towut  with  Grerman  professot^,  who  ai^e  liberally  paid ;  one 


of  them  receives  more  than  the  governor  of  a  province,  who, 
however,  has  only  500{.  a  year. 

'*  In  the  province  of  Yaroslav  there  are  some  considerable 
oak-woods,  and  we  found  government  agents  in  the  town  em- 
ployed to  buy  timber  and  other  naval  stoies.  One  of  these,  a 
Captain  ***  was  then  under  a  cloud,  having  been  accused  of 
embezzlement.  He  had  been  in  England,  and  spoke  English 
weU.  He  was  a  very  robust  man,  who  never  wore  gloves  or 
any  thing  but  cotton  stockings  in  the  severest  weather,  and  ne- 
ver tasted  any  thing  stronger  than  small  beer. 

**  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  while  we  were  here 
we  witnessed  a  wolf-hunt  on  the  Volga.  Mr.  Yaroslav,  the 
gentleman  who  gave  the  party,  showed  us  four  wolves  which  he 
had  caught  some  days  before,  and  kept  in  a  stable  to  be  turned 
out  as  they  were  wanted ;  they  were  all  lying  in  a  heap  toge- 
ther, and  showed  great  signs  of  fear  and  wildness  on  our  ap- 
proach. There  were  also  several  foxes  kept  in  the  same  way. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  the  hunt  the  lai^est  of  the  wolves  was  pro- 
duced, lus  mouth  confined  by  a  cord  with  a  running  noose ; 
they  put  him  into  a  sort  of  box  on  wheels  containing  one  large 
and  two  smaller  chambers ;  the  former  was  occupied  by  the 
wolf;  one  of  the  latter  held  a  fox  and  the  other  two  hares. 
The  box  was  then  drawn  by  a  horse  down  to  the  river  which 
was  already  covered  with  spectators.  There  is  on  this  river,  as 
at  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  a  space  railed  off  on  the  ice  for 
sledge-racing,  an  amusement  of  which  the  Russians  are  very 
fond,  though  they  never  make  bets.  The  hares  were  first  let 
out  one  after  the  other,  and  pursued  by  four  great  Siberian 
greyhounds,  who,  however,  ran  very  ill.  The  wolf  was  then 
produced  and  unmuzzled  ;  two  stout  fellows  took  him,  one  by 
the  ears  the  other  by  the  flanks,  and  carried  him  to  some  yards 
distance  where  they  set  him  down  on  the  ice.  He  looked  round 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then  set  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  The 
mow,  however,  was  deep,  and  the  dogs,  though  they  were 
also  greatly  inconvenienced  by  it,  were  too  near,  and  soon  came 
up  with  him,  while  two  chasseurs  on  horseback  rode  round  and 
headed  him,  very  unfairly  flogging  him  with  their  heavy  Cossak 
whips.     He  now  turned  round  on  the  dogs,  bit  one  severely. 
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and  put  the  rest  on  their  guard ;  they  no  longer  came  so  near 
him,  but  contented  themselves  with  baying  round  him.  One  of 
the  huntsmen  dismounted  and  began  flogging  him  ;  on  which 
he  turned  round  sharp,  made  a  snap  at  his  hand  and  again  set 
off  runnings  in  which  by  his  superior  strength  he  would  soon 
have  tired  the  dogs,  had  not  the  chasseurs  checked  him  ;  again^ 
however,  he  put  his  enemies  to  the  rout,  and  would  have  escaped 
but  for  the  chasseurs  who  continued  the  chase,  though  the  dog^ 
were  quite  knocked  up  and  cowed.  When  the  speed  of  the 
horses  and  the  heavy  blows  of  the  whip  had  tired  and  half-blind* 
ed  him,  the  running  noose  was  again  slipped  over  his  jaws,  and 
he  was  lifted  into  a  sanky  and  carried  home  for  another  day's 
torment  The  Siberian  greyhound  is  a  very  beautiful  creature 
with  silky  hair  and  a  fan  tail ;  they  are  not  so  swift  as  our  grey* 
hounds,  but  are  said  to  be  more  hardy. 

**  The  population  of  the  government  of  Yaroslav  is  950,000 ; 
in  Paul's  reign  many  English  were  sent  there,  as  none  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  coast.  Prince  Alexander  Obolensky, 
who  served  in  the  detachment  which  was  chai|^ed  with  this  duty, 
said  they  were  reduced  to  great  misery ;  many  were  plundered 
by  the  soldiers ;  and  being  unable  to  speak  either  Russian  or 
French,  had  no  means  of  making  their  complaints  known  to  the 
officers,  or  of  expresang  their  wants.  Those  who  were  sent 
to  the  town  of  Yaroslav,  received,  we  were  told,  much  kindness 
from  Captain  Tchirnavin. 

**  From  Yaroslav  to  Kostroma  is  a  distance  of  sixty  verets ; 
the  country  is  fertile,  with  many  small  lime  woods  and  some 
oaks.  Kostroma  is  a  much  smaller  town  than  Yaroslav,  and 
contains  only  8,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  ancient  and  celebrated  in 
history.  The  first  czar  of  the  house  of  Romanof  was  taken  a 
child  from  the  monastery  in  this  town,  where  his  father  Feodor 
had  concealed  him  and  his  mother  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Poles.  Feodor  Romanof,  though  connected  with  the  blood 
royal,  had  turned  monk,  and  persuaded  his  wife  to  embrace  a 
religious  life.  During  the  troubles  of  Russia  his  wife  and  his 
infant  son  Michael  lay  hid  in  the  remote  convent  of  Kostroma. 
He  had  become  patriarch  of  Russia,  and  was  entreated  by  the 
nobles  to  assume  the  crown,  which,  on  his  refusal,  they  bestow- 
ed on  his  son.    The  chair  in  which  the  wife  of  Feodor  and  her 
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8011  Michael  sat  when  the  boyam  came  to  make  the  offer,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  great  Church  of  Kostroma.  Boris  Godunof, 
who  neglected  nothing,  had  cultivated  the  regards  of  this  monas- 
tic society,  and  we  were  shown  several  costly  presents  which  he 
had  made  it.  The  proto-pope  Jacob,  from  whom  we  received 
this  information,  speaks  good  Latin,  and  is  a  sensible,  well-in- 
formed man.  Kostroma  is  an  episcopal  see  ;  we  did  not  see  the 
bishop,  but  we  heard  a  favourable  account  of  his  talents  and 
character ;  his  convent,  as  well  as  the  Church  where  Michael 
received  the  bm/arsy  is  separated  from  the  town  by  some  mea- 
dows,  and  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Volga.  The  town 
itself  stands  on  a  high  promontory,  with  the  Volga,  a  noble  ex- 
panse of  water,  flowing  at  its  foot ;  the  opposite  side  is  high  and 
woody.  The  government-house  stands  on  the  highest  point, 
and  not  far  from  it  are  two  large  Churches  and  an  extensive 
square,  surrounded  with  piazzas  and  shops,  of  which,  however, 
only  one  side  is  yet  finished ;  at  one  end  of  the  square  is  a  well 
built  uniform  street,  entirely  raised  by  Mr.  Turigin,  who  receiv- 
ed us  into  his  house. 

''  The  prison  is  a  small  and  wretched  hovel^  full  of  fugitive 
slaves,  mostly  in  heavy  irons  ;  some  of  them  were  employed  by 
government,  but  the  rest  were  idle.  Of  these  wretches  there 
were  no  fewer  than  three  hundred,  very  dirty  and  much  crowd- 
ed, though  their  food  was  clean  and  wholesome ;  the  heavy 
chains  were  rendered  necessary  from  the  house  being  built  only 
of  wood  and  very  ill  guarded. 

"  From  the  prison  we  went  to  the  orphan-house  ;  such  hos- 
jntab  are  established  in  every  great  town  in  Russia,  and  are  ge- 
nerally well  kept  up ;  this  was  a  small,  but  tolerably  clean  cot- 
tage, containing  seventy-three  children.  Vaccination  had  not 
yet  been  tried.  Ahnost  adjoining  is  a  sort  of  work-house, 
where,  though  the  rooms  were  clean,  different  kinds  of  vice  and 
misery  were  stowed  together  with  very  little  distinction.  In  one 
room  were  four  madmen,  who  were,  however,  apparently  harm- 
less, but  very  ill  clad,  and  shivering  with  cold.  In  another  part 
of  the  town  is  a  small  but  neat  hospital,  which  was  then  merely 
occupied  by  two  or  three  women;  and  also  an  alms-house, 
where  about  twenty  old  soldiers,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  old 
women,  the  widows  of  soldiers,  are  maintained.     The  allow- 
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ance  to  each  individual  is,  I  think,  not  more  than  five  rublea  a 
year  from  government ;  but  private  charity  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency. The  old  men,  with  long  snow-white  beards,  half  blind, 
and  with  every  mark  of  age  and  infirmity,  were  a  very  moving 
sight.  These  institutions  appear  trifling ;  but  it  must  be  consi- 
dered that  they  are  supported,  almost  entirely,  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  a  small  and  not  a  wealthy  town.  Separated 
from  the  town  by  a  picturesque  valley,  is  a  suburb  inhabited  by 
about  a  hundred  Tartar  fiaunilies,  with  a  small  neat  mosque,  part 
of  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Casan.  A  little  fur- 
ther, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nishn6  Novdgorod,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  is  Tartar  and  Mahomedan. 

*^  The  manufactures  of  Kostroma  resemble  those  of  Taros- 
lav,  but  are  not  so  considerable ;  the  principal  are  those  of  Mr. 
Turigin,  to  whose  hospitality  we  were  g^atly  obliged ;  we  also 
received  much  kindness  from  the  governor,  Mr.  Kotchelof. 
The  inns  in  the  town  are  ten  times  worse  than  even  those  at 
Yaroslav,  and  the  society  is  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  latter 
place.  There  is  an  academy  similar  to  that  at  Yaroslav,  where 
Thornton  heard  about  thirty  boys  examined,  who  really  did  cre- 
dit to  themselves  and  thehr  teachers. 

'*  While  we  were  at  Kostroma  we  saw  a  religious  ceremony 
performed,  in  commemoration  of  the  Empress  Anne,  and  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul.  The  only  remarkable  part  of  the  ser«> 
vice  was,  that  a  saucer  of  rice,  mingled  with  wine,  was  set  on  a 
small  table  surrounded  with  candles,  each  of  the  officiating 
priests  standing  round  with  a  farthing  taper  in  his  hand. 

"  On  our  return  to  Moscow  we  slept  again  at  Yaroslav ;  in 
tUs  our  second  visit  nothing  particular  occurred,  except  that  we 
went  to  see  a  Russ  comedy  acted  by  Colonel  Valliachefa  the 
master  of  police,  and  several  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  neigh« 
bourhood,  in  a  private  theatre  at  the  house  of  Prince  Gallitzin. 
The  subject  of  the  play  was  a  young  peasant  being  sent  aa  k 
recruit.  Though  we  could  not  ourselves  understand  it,  we  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  audience  were  often  much  affected ; 
Colonel  Yalliachef  acted  the  old  man  remarkably  well ;  he  is 
himself  an  author,  and  gave  Thornton  a  volume  of  poems  enti- 
tled ANPA.  Between  Yaroslav  and  Moscow  we  found  every 
town  full  of  preparations  for  the  approaching  carnival. 
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MOSCOW  TO  TAGANROG. 

Preparations  for  jounmf-^Change  ofwecUher — Death  of  Mr.  PUt 
— Count  JilexU  Orkf-^Omaments  of  the  Ruerian  ladiee^-^^'^ 
menian  merchanti^^Lazarof — Regret  at  leaicing  Moscow — Rt- 
trospection — Extortions  of  postmasters — Snow-storm — Serpon^ 
chof — PeasasUs^  houses — Ttda — *9rsenal — ManufaetureS'^Orel 
— Koursk — Bielgorod — Charkof — ^Cossaks — UmioersUy  of 
Charkof-^Donetz ferry ^^  Bakmuth — SteppeS'^hanoma^Sus' 
Uk — JN*ogay  Tartars^^Taganrog — Trade — Fishery — JBt- 
tory  of -Taganrog — Quarantine — Society — Madame  Cashpa^ 
rof-^Scotch  missionaries — Eve  of  Pahn  Sunday.     1806. 

«  To  Mrs.  Heber. 

MotcaWf  March  3»  1806. 

**  Mt  Dear  Mother, 

*'  Thornton  has  just  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  the  re* 
salt  of  a  conversation  with  my  brother ;  tUs  gives  us  a  carte 
blanche  with  regard  to  our  future  progress  ;  this  will,  however, 
continue  as  I  stated  it  in  my  last  letter  to  my  brother  from  hence. 
To  give  up  the  idea  of  visiting  Greece  under  the  present  view 
of  things,  is,  I  believe,  most  advisable  ;  and  the  sacrifice  will  be 
made  up  by  our  speedier  return  home,  and  the  means  of  in- 
struction afforded  by  a  visit  to  Vienna  and  Aastria.  Other  ac« 
counts  which  we  have  received  entirely  confirm  Stuart's  advice, 
of  the  accuracy  of  which,  indeed,  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be 
entertained.  Should,  however,  any  change  of  circumstances 
take  place,  we  shall  have  certain  and  immediate  information  at 
Odessa,  which  we  mean  to  take  in  our  way,  and  where  we  shall 
probably  pass  some  days ;  from  thence  we  may  bend  our  course 
either  towards  Prussian  or  Austrian  Poland.     Thornton  is  now 
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busily  employed  in  hunting  out  a  convenient  travelCng-carriage ; 
and  we  hope  to  quit  this  city  on  Monday  next.  Our  stay  here 
has  been  much  longer  than  we  either  expected  or  desired ;  but 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  our  friends ; 
and  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  found  a  fitter  residence  for  a 
Russian  winter. 

*^  From  the  round  of  visiter  and  balls  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
last,  the  beginning  of  Lent  has  given  us  some  respite ;  and  we 
have  been  employing  this  leisure  in  a  close  application  to  Ger* 
man,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  a  stfie  qua  non  to  our  schemes. 
The  weather  is  already^beginning  to  change  ;  and  farther  south 
every  thing,  we  are  told,  is  green  and  flowery,  which  not  a  lit- 
tle increases  our  eagerness  to  be  gone.  On^Monday,  then, 
'  twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Moscovites,'  (though  their  climate  is 
the  only  thing  that  we  have  found  frozen  about  them,  and  that 
has  been,  generally  speaking,  very  tolerable.)  Our  first  push 
is  for  Tcherkask,  the  capital  of  the  Cossaks,  where  we  hope  to 
arrive  in  a  fortnight ;  we  shall  then  run  through  the  Crimea  to 
Odessa,  and  by  Kamirici  and  Lemberg,  to  Vienna,  where  we 
shall  arrive  by  the  first  of  June.  The  detour  of  the  Crimea  we 
are  induced  to  take  as  a  sort  of  substitute!  for  Greece  and  Italy ; 
and  in  this  country  travelling  is  so  rapid  that  a  small  increase  of 
distance  would  not  induce  or  even  justify  us  in  relinquishing  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  countries  in  the  world,  and 
where  we  need  apprehend  neither  plague,  nor  French,  nor  ban* 
ditti.  There  is  likewise  this  advantage  in  our  getting  to  Vienna 
a  month  later,  that  we  allow  full  time  for  the  Austrian  territo- 
ries to  get  tranquillized,  and  shall  be,  at  Odessa,  in  the  best  pos* 
able  situation  for  getting  advice  and  intelligence.  Compare 
thb  with  our  immediate  return  through  the  sands  of  Poland  and 
Brandenburgh,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  wonder  at  our  choice, 
especially  as  we  shall  be  in  England,  at  the  latest,  by  the  begin* 
ning  of  October,  having  completed  the  tour  of  the  northern 
and  oudland  parts  of  Europe.  By  your  last  letter  I  fear  that 
some  of  my  own  have  miscarried,  a  circumstance  which  often 
happens  in  the  posts  of  this  country.  Direct  to  me  at  Vienna 
as  at  Stockholm,  poste  restaniCj  and  put  no  politics  in  the  letter. 

"  Poor  Pitt !    We  have  just  received  the  news  of  his  deatb» 
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which  has  caused  great  sorrow  to  the  English  and  the  friends  of 
England,  who  are  here  very  numerous,  especially  among  the  old 
ministers  of  Catherine,  the  Orlofs,  the  Ostermans,  &c.  At 
Count  Osterman's  house  we  are  intimate,  and  dine  there  once 
or  twice  in  a  week ;  he  is  a  very  fine  interesting  old  man.  Count 
Alexis  Orlof  we  have  also  been  presented  to,  and  have  been  at 
his  ball ;  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  speak  French,  and  we 
are  too  weak  in  Italian  and  German  to  venture  on  conversation^ 
As  an  object  to  look  at  he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
venerable  I  ever  saw  ;  immensely  tall,  but  a  good  deal  bent  by 
age,  with  a  striking  countenance,  and  long  grey  hair  hanging 
about  his  face  and  shoulders.  His  daughter  a  pleasing  but  not 
beautiful  girl  of  about  eighteen^  who  sings,  plays,  dances,  rides, 
hunts,  speaks  French,  English,  and  German,  all  to  perfection, 
is,  for  these  accomplishments,  as  well  as  for  the  additional  one 
of  being  heiress  to  about  400,000  rubles  a  year,  the  *  cynosure 
of  Russian  eyes.'  Her  father,  like  the  other  Russian  nobles, 
keeps  a  most  immense  establishment,  having  a  family  of  about 
five  hundred  persons,  and  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  horses« 
Indeed,  the  eastern  retinues  and  luxuries  which  one  meets  with 
here  are  almost  beyond  belief.  There  are  few  English  Coun- 
tesses have  so  many  pearls  in  their  possession  as  1  have  seen  in 
the  streets  in  the  cap  of  a  merchant's  wife.  At  a  ball  in  the 
ancient  costume  which  was  given  by  M.  Nelidensky,  (secretary 
of  state  to  the  late  empress,  whose  family  we  have  found  the 
most  agreeable  in  Moscow,)  the  ladies  all  wore  caps  entirely  of 
pearls,  and  the  blaze  of  diamonds  on  their  saraphans^  (the  an- 
cient Russian  tunic,)  would  have  outshone,  1  think,  St.  James's. 
The  pearl  bonnet  is  not  a  becoming  dress,  as  it  makes  its  wearer 
look  very  pale,  a  fault  which  some  ladies  had  been  evidently  en- 
deavouring to  obviate.  In  general,  however,  this  is  not  a  very 
prevailing  practice  in  Moscow,  in  which  respect,  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  its  ladies  have  an  infinite  advantage  over  those  of 
Petersburgh.  The  jewels  are  brought  here,  for  the  most  part, 
by  Armenian  merchants,  or  Tartars  from  Samarcand  and  Boc- 
rimra,  who  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  the  carriers  of  the 
east.  They  bring  into  Russia  shawls,  heron's  plumes,  attar  of 
roses,  jewels,  and  other  Indian  and  Cashmerian  productions, 
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whicli  bring  them  an  immense  profit.  Their  wanderings,  which 
extend  from  Poland  to  A?a  and  Mysore,  often  last  several  years, 
and  roust  be  wonderfully  interesting  to  any  hardy  European 
who  might  venture  to  accompany  them.  Some  of  the  Arme- 
nians are  vety  wealthy ;  one  of  them,  named  Lazarof,  gave  du- 
ring our  stay  in  Moscow,  a  magnificent  f(§te,  to  which  we  pro- 
cured an  invitation,  and  met  almost  all  the  great  people  in  the 
place.  The  master  of  the  house  had  assumed  the  European 
dress«  but  his  servants  and  attendants  retained  their  own,  which 
is  very  graceful.  Next  to  the  Georgians  they  are  the  hand- 
somest people  1  have  ever  seen. 

The  young  men  in  Moscow  are  not  generally  well-infonned, 
though  all  speak  two  or  three  languages  with  fluency.  Nothing 
can  exceed  their  ignorance  of  foreign  nations,  or  their  eagerness 
after  foreign  fashions.  Of  the  English  they  have  very  little  idea. 
I  was  once  asked  if  it  were  not  true  that  we  hanged  our  prison- 
ers of  war;  and  once  if  the  women  in  England  were  not 
slaves,  and  sold  with  a  halter  about  their  necks.  There  are, 
however,  many  striking  exceptions,  and  we  have  met  with  se^ 
veral  persons  who  are  thoroughly  well-mannered  and  well-in- 
formed, and  who  would  be  considered  ornaments  in  any  society 
in  the  world.  The  dissipation  of  Russia  I  had  heard  much  of, 
but  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  I  have  found  the  national  cha- 
racter more  amiable  and  innocent  than  it  had  been  represented 
to  me.  Cards  are  very  much  the  habit  of  the  place,  and  they 
game  very  high,  but  have  too  good  manners  to  ask  you  to  play 
twice ;  and  I  have  never  touched  a  card  except  to  draw  a  cari- 
cature upon  it  The  younger  people,  in  fact,  here,  as  elsewhere, 
are  never  expected  to  play,  excepting  in  the  lower  circles,  where 
we  have  had  no  conneaon.  On  the  whole,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  prospects  before  me,  I  should  look  upon  what  I  am  leaving 
with  regret,  as  1  always  shall  with  esteem,  as  the  seat  of  much 
real  hospitality,  good  humour,  and  good  manners.  Every  thing, 
however,  increases  my  wish  to  be  in  England. 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

'*  Reginald  Heber.'* 
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**  Alas  for  Pitt  t — ^neither  balls  nor  belles  can  drive  him  out  of 
my  liead.'' 

^0  Mrs.  Hebtr. 

Charkof,  Mardi  96,  1606. 

^  Tanti  now  writing  iii  the  capital  of  the  Ukraihe,  where  we 
kre  enjoying  a  day's  rest,  in  a  comfortable  hoUse,  after  a  te£6us 
and  rather  &tiguing  joUrney  from  Moscow;  We  terinitvated 
our  two  months*  residence  there  on  the  18th.  The  preceding 
Monday  had  been  Originally  Gxed  for  our  depMure ;  but  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  threatened  at  first  som^tUng  more  serious, 
obliged  Thornton  to  take  a  dfty  or  two's  nursing;  We  set  out 
in  a  Polish  britchka,  an  excellent  travelling  carriage^  resiembling 
ti  barouche,  but  of  very  simple  construction^  having  springs  only 
behind^  while  the  fore  part  plays  on  an  iron  pivot.  Its  simpli- 
city renders  it  easy  to  repdr  in  case  of  accident,  and  its  length 
^enables  one  to  He  down  almost  as  comfortably  as  in  bed ;  no 
small  advantage  in  a  country  where  there  is  very  often  no  other 
bed  to  be  found.  Thornton's  servant  followed  in  a  kibitka ; 
both  were  on  sledges,  with  their  wheels  ready  to  be  put  on,  as 
we  hoped  soon  to  get  out  of  the  *  land  of  mist  and  snow.'  As 
we  mounted  the  range  of  woody  hUls  whidh  look  down  on  Mos* 
cow,  with  its  white  walls,  and  its  fifteen  hundred  spires,  we  stop- 
ped our  horses,  and  took  a  last  and  affectionate  farewell.  It  is 
indeed  here  only,  since  my  quitting  England,  that  I  have  felt  the 
tax  which  we  birds  of  passage  are  said  to  pay^  and  experienced 
the  reality  of  those  regrets  which  it  is  so  civil  to  counterfeit,  and 
so  uncommon  to  feel.  At  quitting  Petersburgh  I  had  no  such 
sensation  ;  those  few  of  my  acquaintance  whom  I  cared  for  I 
have  a  good  chance  of  meeting  again  in  England.  But  in  leav- 
ing Moscow  the  case  is  widely  different ;  and  it  is  almost  a  pain- 
ful pleasure  to  run  over  in  my  memory  the  little  circle  of  firiends 
I  have  relinquished  at  Once  and  for  ever.  It  is  but  a  Sorry  com- 
fort that  the  regrets  of  a  traveller  are  as  short  Jived  as  his  plea- 
sures ;  and  that  a  litUe  change  of  scene,  and  a  little  nearer  pro- 
spect of  home,  will  make  me  forget  my  Moscovite  friends,  as,  in 
a  short  time,  they  will  forget  me.  So,  however,  it  is :  and  till  I 
Vol.  L— 24 
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can  persuade  Moscow  and  Birmingham  to  change  placesi  I  fear 
we  can  find  no  remedy. 

"  Of  former  Englbh  travellers  Tweddell  seemed  to  have^made 
the  greatest  impression ;  an  impression  augmented,  no  doubt,  by 
his  melancholy  and  romantic  death.  The  society  in  Moscow, 
as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  is  by  no  means  literary,  though 
we  have  found  exceptions  to  the  general  character  in  Count 
Alexis  Moussin  Pouschkin,  the  only  Russian  antiquary  known  to 
exist ;  in  Prince  Dashkof,  the  pupil  of  Robertson  at  Edinburgh, 
and  some  few  others.  With  M.  Karamsin,  whose  travels  in  Eu- 
rope are  reviewed  in  the  ^  Edmburgh,'*  we  lived  a  good  deal : 
he  has  married  a  remarkably  fine  woman,  the  daughter  of  Prince 
Andrew  Wiasemsky,  to  whom  we  had  letters  of  introduction, 
and  whose  hospitality  and  conversation  made  us  pretty  constant 
visiters  at  his  house,  though  we  seldom  agreed  in  politics,  and 
Thornton  used  to  have  discussions  with  him  of  an  hour  long.  M. 
Karamsin  is  historiographer  to  the  emperor,  and  is  now  employed 
on  a  history  of  Russia.  He  is  a  quiet  gentleman  like  man  d 
about  forty-five  or  fifty  ;  and  told  me,  shaking  his  head,  that  he 
was  very  young  when  he  wrote  his  travels.  I  afterwards  found 
that  a  rival  author,  for  M.  Karamsin  has  also  his  rivals,  has 
translated  into  Russ  the  Scottish  critique  on  his  travels,  and  cir* 
culated  it  through  Moscow  with  great  solicitude.  Such  is  the 
wide-spread  celebrity  of  an  Edinburgh  reviewer.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  in  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  the  Princess  Dashkof,  the 
friend  and  fellow-conspirator  of  Catherine  the  Second.  We  of^ 
ten  viated  her,  and  found  her  conversation,  when  she  was  disen- 
gaged from  faro,  very  lively  and  interesting.  She,  of  course,  has 
lost  her  ancient  beauty,  but  still  retains  her  eccentricities ;  her 
usual  dress  is  a  man's  great-coat  and  night-cap,  with  a  star.  We 
received  both  from  her  and  her  son  many  civilities ;  she  speaks 
adnurable  English,  and  he  from  his  education,'  still  better.  For 
our  introduction  to  his  family  we  were  obliged  to  Prince  Baria- 
tinsky,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  Petersburgh  through  Mr. 
Coxe,  who  knows  my  brother,  and  who  is  a  ^ery  friendly  good- 
natured  man.    To  no  one,  however,  at  Moscow,  I  may  add  in 
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Riuaa,  are  we  so  much  obfiged  as  to  General  Beklechef,  mfflltafy 
gotemor  of  Moscow,  whose  attention  to  us  extended  to  erery 
Ae  minutest  circumstance,  which  could  add  to  our  comfort  or 
amueement,  in  Moscow  or  elsewhere.  While  in  Moscow,  he 
regularly  procured  us  tickets  for  every  ball,  and  gave  us  or^rs 
to  flee  the  prisons,  puUic  oflSces,  and  every  thing  else  wUch 
could  contribute  to  our  amusement  or  instruction.  When  we 
proposed  leaving  Ac  place,  he  furnished  us,  unasked,  with  re- 
commendations to  all  the  government  towns  through  which  we 
i^ere  to  pass ;  and  to  save  us  the  usual  three  weeks*  delay  in  ob- 
taining passports,  he  offered  himself  as  guarantee  for  our  debts, 
&c.,  which,  however,  as  a  month  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
our  leaving  Rassia,  turned  out  to  be  needless.  You  will  find  in  a 
box  of  Afferent  prints  which  Mr.  Bay  ley  is  going  to  send  for  me 
to  England,  a  good  likeness  of  this  worthy  old  man,  which  pray 
receive  witii  respect,  as  the  portrait  of  the  kindest  friend  we  have 
met  with  out  of  England. 

**  My  letter  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  like  a  college  com- 
memoration of  benefactors ;  proceed  we  now  to  our  journey.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  run  through  the  many  adventures  and  mis- 
adventures (none  however  serious)  which  we  have  met  with  in 
flo  long  a  tour,  about  nine  hundred  miles.  Our  progress  in  tiie 
]u»rthem  part  was  impeded  by  deep  snow,  and  in  the  southern 
b^  deep  mud  and  overflowing  rivers.  Our  way  lay  through 
Tula,  (the  Birmingham  of  Russia,)  Orel,  and  Kourisk,  the  two 
last  very  fertile  provindss,  where  the  snow  was  already  melted, 
and  the  Mack  rich  inould  almost  prepared  for  the  plough.  In 
this  province,  the  plough  is  already  at  work.  On  the  whole  I 
ha^e  been  much  struck  with  the  fertility  and  population  of  the 
cawxtrff  the  number  of  large  towns,  and  the  profusion  of 
Churches.  Tet,  on  making  more  ripd  inquiries,  we  seldom 
found  the  number  of  people  so  great  as  we  at  first  supposed,  and 
which,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  would  almost  have  kept  a 
Chinese  statist  in  conntenance.  The  country,  though  tolerably 
variegated  with  hill  and  dale,  is  never  beautiful,  being  so  abso- 
lutely bate  of  trees  or  brush-wood,  that  the  people  bum  dung 
for  AieL  Our  present  abode^  Charkof,  is  ill  off,  as  well  as  all 
the  Ukraine,  for  water.    A  university  on  a  very  splendid  scale 
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has  just  been  established  here,  and  stocked  with  French  and 
Ctennan  professors,  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  the  governor^ 
M.  Backtyn,  we  have  received  a  hospitality  of  which  Oxford  it- 
self need  not  have  been  ashamed.  The  people  of  the  Ukraine 
and  of  1^1  Little  Russia  differ  extremely,  both  in  dress  and  man- 
ner, from  the  inhabitants  of  Rusua  proper.  They  rebelled  froni 
the  poles  in  the  reign  of  Alexis,  (father  of  Peter  the  Great,)  and 
again  from  the  Russians  under  their  f«moious  chief  M^seppa,  who 
joined  Charles  of  Sweden.  They,  as  well  as  the  Cossaks*  wha 
are  of  the  same  race,  wear  a  dress  between  Polish  and  Tartar^ 
f^d  ppeek  with  great  contempt  of  their  Russian  neighbours. 

T\iganng,  April  Itt^  1806. 

**  My  letter)  which  was  begun  in  the  Ukrame,  is  now  finished 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Asoph,  where  we  are  just  arrived 
after  a  very  pleasi^t  journey  from  Gharko4  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Gossaks,  enjoying  a  most  delightful  climi^te^  and  very 
tolerable  roads.  The  country  itself  reininded  me  much  of  Cra- 
ven, except  that  it  is  quite  unenclosed,  and  still  more  bare  of 
wood.  It  is  almost  entirely  linvestone  hills,  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  with  numerous  herds,  but  very  thinly  peopled.  Its 
inhabitants  are  exactly  the  race  I  had  expected  to  find  them  ; 
boastful,  Ugh-spirited,  proud,  and  jealous  of  their  ancient  cns-r 
toms  and  privileges  ;  and  at  the  same  time  as  gay,  idle,  and^ 
apparently,  as  profligate,  as  could  be  expected  from  « little  co^t^ 
monwealth  of  soldiers.  They  are  a  very  handsome  race ;  and 
their  dress,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  tlie  Persian  or  Ar-^ 
menian,  is  warlike  a^d  becoming.  We  have,  however,  not  yet 
seen  them  in  their  capital,  Tcheikask,  (Tcherkass,  or  Circassiai^ 
being  tb^  name  they  always  give  themselves,)  but  we  hope  to  he 
there  next  week,  after  having  spent  a  few  days  here  to  rest  our-^ 
selves,  and  to  get  comfortably  to  bed,  which  is  almost  a  novelty 
to  us,  never  having  had  our  clothes  off  rince  we  left  Moscow^ 
except  for  two  nights  at  Charkof.  Taganrog  is  an  iiiconsider- 
able  sea->port  on  the  sea  of  A^ph,  which  is,  inded,  little  mor^ 
than  a  lake.  We  are  now  fast  approaching  classical  ground:, 
before  us  are  the  Palus  Meotus,  and  the  Bosphorus ;  on  our 
right  hand  the  Taurica  Chersonesus ;  and  on  our  left  the  Tanais^ 
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Colchis,  and  Iberia,  the  modern  (Georgia  and  Ch^cassia.  It  is  to 
this  quarter  we  are  turning  our  steps,  intending,  however,  to 
stop  on  the  safe  side  of  the  Kuban  and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  to 
enter  the  Crimea  by  the  straits  of  Taman,  (the  Bosphorus.) 
Whatever  information  I  may  pick  up  respecdng  Prometheus,  lo, 
the  Arimaspians,  or  the  Amazons,  shall  be  contained  in  my  next 
letter,  which  will  be  from  Phanagoria,  or  Theodosia,  where  we 
shall  arrive,  I  hope,  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  only  real 
antiquity  I  have  yet  seen,  is  the  multitude  of  tumuli  on  the  step- 
pes  between  Baenouth  and  this  place.  Each  is  ornamented 
with  one,  or  sometimes  two,  statues,  of  rude  workmanship,  and 
of  antiquity  which  neither  history  nor  even  fable  has  attempted  to 
reach.  They  are,  perhaps,  those  tombs,  for  which  alone  the 
Scythians  told  Darius  they  thought  it  worth  thar  while  to 
oontend. 

*^  We  have  seen  many  eagles  and  thousands  of  wild  ducks, 
but  have  had  very  bad  success  in  shooting.  For  the  rest,  we 
are  both  in  excellent  bealtii,  and  exult  in  our  escape  from  the 
snows  of  the  north  to  this  delightful  climate.  We  are,  however,, 
cautioned  to  beware  of  relying  on  it  too  implicitly,  and  still  con-- 
tinue  the  safe-gfuard  of  great  coats  and  furs,  which  are  alwaya 
useAil  after  sun-set 

'*  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  sending  you  so  slovenly  a  sketch 
of  a  very  interesting  and  little  known  country ;  but  within  the 
bounds  of  a  letter  accuracy  of  detail  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
For  every  thing  that  is  worthy  of  remark,  I  must  refer  you  to 
my  notes,  which  I  have  continued  to  keep  with  tolerable  care^ 
and  which  may  help  me  in  many  a  winter  evening's  discussion. 
Highly  as  we  have  been  favoured  in  our  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  it  would  have  been  very  foolish  indeed  not  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  aSbrded  us.  In  a  letter, 
however,  I  can  say  little  more  than  that  I  am  safe  and  likely  ta 
continue  so ;  well,  and  likely  to  continue  so  ;  mindful  of  my 
friends,  and,  I  am  very  sure,  quite  certain  to  continue  so.  The 
spring  is  already  far  advanced,  and  the  rivers  which,  a  little  way 
northward,  were  continual  causes  of  delay,  are  here  all  subsided 
into  their  usual  channel.     The  leaves  are,  however,  not  quite 
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out,  and  I  begin  to  suspect  that  1)ie  earfiness  df  a  CrimeaD 
spring  is  a  little  exaggerated. 

*'  This  journey  and  gradual  change  of  air  has,  I  think,  com* 
pletely  restored  Thornton's  health,  about  whidi  I  jTek  not  quite 
easy  at  Moscow.  I,  for  my  part,  wanted  no  restoration ;  but 
the  breezes  of  the  steppe  are  certainly  more  salubrious  dian  the 
mghs  and  whispers  of  a  ball-room ;  and  my  companion  assures 
me  he  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  gained  in  good  looks  since 
our  journey  began.  Our  exercise  has  indeed  been*  constant 
rather  than  violent,  and  our  habits,  from  necessity,  very  tem- 
perate. These  two  specifics  will  be,  1  hope,  sufficient  to  pre* 
serve  us'in  healdi ;  but  one  of  the  last  presents  which  we  re- 
ceived in  Moscow  was  a  well-stocked  medicine-chest.  We  have 
also  letters  for  the  famous  physician  Dr.  PaHas,  to  say  noAing 
of,  at  least,  a  hundred  cautions  and  recipes  from  the  Countess 
Pouschkin  and  Princess  Dashkof ;  in  particular,  not  to  over«- 
heat  ourselves,  not  to  wet  our  feet,  and  never  to  go  thinly  clad. 
You  see  good  advice  and  good  old  ladies  may  be  met  with  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

^*  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother, 

^'  Yours  most  affectionately, 

**  REOUf  ALD  HrsER.'* 

JOURNEY  PROM  MOSCOW  TO  TAGANROG. 

**  March  ISfft,  1806. — Left  Moscow.  In  the  interval  between 
winter  and  spring  a  traveller  must  expect  to  meet  with  cons- 
derable  difficulties,  whether  he  goes  on  wheels  or  sledges.  We 
had  very  many  different  counsels  given  us,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  method  Thornton  took  with  his  britchka  was,  after  all, 
much  the  best.  A  sledge  was  put  under  the  fore  axletree, 
which  raised  the  fore-wheels  seven  or  e^ht  inches  from  the 
ground ;  the  hind  wheels  ran  as  usual.  The  roads  were  very 
bad  indeed.  We  left  Moscow  in  company  with  Stackhouse  and 
Baker,  which  unluckily  exposed  us  to  considerable  inconveni- 
ence  in  getting  horses.  The  post-masters  showed  likewise  a 
strong  inclination  to  impose  on  strangers.  The  delays  we  met 
vrith  from  these  circumstances  were  great,  the  post^master  ex- 
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toitiiig  double  at  ifae  first  sti^  ;  and  at  the  second,  where  we 
did  not  arrive  tiU  night,  the  man's  demands  were  so  exorbitant, 
that  we  got  qnietly  into  the  hritchka,  and  went  to  sleep,  intend- 
ing to  widt  the  nine  hours,  after  which  we  could  legally  oblige 
him  to  produce  horses.  He,  however,  came  down  in  his  de- 
mands, and  we  proceeded  to  ihe  next  station,  where  Thornton 
was  again  obliged  to  bribe  high  to  getiiorses  to  Serpouchof.  A 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  which  had  continued  increasing 
all  the  night,  drove  so  terribly  in  our  drivers'  faces,  and  had  so 
drifted  up  the  road,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  ik  The  sankies 
generally,  from  their  vast  numbers,  beat  and  mark  a  road  very 
soon :  but  it  was  too  early,  and  the  storm  too  violent  even  for 
them.  We  lost  our  way,  and  continued  about  six  hours  in  a 
snow-drift ;  at  length  we  got  shelter  m  a  miserable  cottage,  and 
when  the  horses  had  rested,  proceeded  to  Serpouchof,  where  we 
lodged  in  a  little  villa  belonging  to  the  Princess  Dashkof.  The 
plan  of  this  villa  was  very  convenient ;  the  best  rooms  had 
£vans  covered  with  thick  and  soft  mats,  made -of  a  kind  of 
sweet-smelling  grass,  which  served  as  very  comfortable  beds ; 
the  other  rooms  were  partially  carpetted  in  the  same  manner, 
in  which  the  servants  slept. 

'^  Serpouchof  is  a  department  town,  having  a  'granitza,'  or 
mayor,  whose  limit  of  authority  is  bounded  by  some  white  po8t% 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  lown.  There  is  a  ruined  for* 
tress  on  a  small  eminence  on  the  river  Oka,  or,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced, Acca ;  this  river  is  not  very  considerable  here ;  at 
Orel  it  is  much  more  so.  After  a  very  winding  course  it  receives 
the  Mosqua,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Volga  at  Nishn6  No- 
vogorod,  which,  from  that  reason,  being  the  centre  of  the  wa- 
ter communication  of  the  empire,  is  sometimes  called  the  natu- 
ral metropolis  of  Russia.  Its  situation  is  described  to  us  as  very 
magnificent  and  convenient. 

^  To  return  to  Serpouchof;  its  situation  is  pleasant,  near  a 
fine  grove  of  fir  and  oak,  and  there  are  many  good  houses  in 
the  town.  A  manufactory  of  sail  cloth,  ravenduck,  &c.  is  car* 
ried  on  in  it  We  saw  their  manner  of  bleaching  the  flax,  but 
for  want  of  an  intelligent  interpreter,  could  not  understand  much 
of  it.     In  winter,  when  they  cannot  bleach  on  the  grass,  they 
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first  boil  the  flax,  and  afterwards  put  it  into  cauldrons  with  lay* 
ers  of  charcoal  alternately,  to  steep ;  this  process,  however, 
bleaches  it  very  ineffectually.  The  fine  linen  used  in  Russia  is 
bleached  on  the  grass,  and  is  quite  white ;  but  all  the  linen  ex- 
ported is  only  half  bleached.  The  best  spun  jram  costs  twenty 
rubles  per  pood,  and  the  worst  thirteen.  The  workmen  in  this 
manufactory  were  worse  dressed  and  looked  more  unhealthy  than 
those  at  Yaroslav. 

^^  March  lAth. — Left  Serpouchof  for  Tula.     The  horses 
which  drew  our  britchka  being  quite  knocked  up,  refused  to 
move,  and  the  drivers  immediately  laid  the  blame  on  us,  saying 
that  we  had  *  evil  eyes.'     On  our  way  we  met  a  gentleman  in  a 
kibitka,  drawn  by  three  horses,  one  before  the  other,  with  the 
postillion  on  the  middle  horse.  This  is  the  usual  manner  of  har- 
nessing them  in  cross-country  roads,  where  the  track  is  narrow. 
Russian  servants  on  a  journey  endure  great  hardships,  being  ex- 
posed to  a  cold  of  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely  form  an 
idea ;  and  travelling  night  and  day  for  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
days  together,  on  the  outside  of  a  kibitka,  or  in  an  open  sanky. 
The  country  on  this  side  of  Serpouchof  is  bare  of  trees,  and  all 
arable.    The  peasants  are  much  poorer  than  in  the  north,  which 
is  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  deamess  of  fuel ;  yet  they  all 
wear  the  lahkasy  (shoes  of  linden  bark.)     Their  houses  are 
miserably  small,  consisting  merely  of  a  small  ante-chamber, 
where  they  sometimes  keep  their  cattle,  and  another  room,  where 
they  live.     The  stove,  which  b  without  a  chimney,  occupies 
about  a  third  part  of  one  side  of  the  room ;  and  the  remainder 
of  that  side  is  fitted  up  with  something  like  a  Turkish  divan,  co- 
vered with  straw,  on  which  all  the  people  sleep  who  are  not 
lucky  enough  to  get  on  the  stove.     The  fire  is  made  of  wood, 
turfy  or  dung,  and  there  is  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  house  by 
which,  for  some  minutes,  they  allow  the  grosser  smoke  to  es- 
cape ;  they  then  close  it,  and  the  whole  room  becomes  one 
stove.     The  houses  are  all  thatched,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  shingles,  and  the  walls  are  generally  made  of  wood  instead 
of  mud,  notwithstanding  its  deamess ;  the  people  rather  choose 
to  diminish  the  size  of  their  cottages,  than  to  adopt  a  different 
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material  for  building  them.  They  are  dirtier  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Yaroslav,  and  are  much  worse  fed. 

*'  Zavodi,  our  next  post,  so  named  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  a 
neat  Tillage,  with  a  very  decent  post-house ;  decent  at  least  in 
comparison  with  what  we  hare  generally  seen.  The  next  day, 
March  16th,  we  arrived  at  Tula,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  fitmous  for  its  iron  worics  and  for  being  a  very  an- 
cient foundation.  The  original  town  is  now  only  marked  out 
by  its  walls  which  are  entire,  but  merely  contam  the  Cathedral 
Church  and  a  few  government  buildings ;  its  circuit  is  so  small 
that  r  should  doubt  its  ever  having  been  more  than  a  fortress  or 
convent,  though  the  people  oaU  it '  Grorod/  The  new  town  is 
of  great  extent  and  considerable  population,  containing  about 
£5,0(X>  inhabitants ;  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  very  wide 
and  generally  built  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  on  the  ascent 
of  the  hiil  which  is  belnnd  the  tows,  is  an  extensive  square  with 
two  very  large  buildings  apparently  belonging  to  government ; 
near  it,  on  the  left  hand,  but  rather  higher  up,  is  a  singular 
Church  with  white  columns,  of  two  stories  high,  which  is,  in- 
deed, no  uncommon  circumstance  in  Russia,  the  g^und-lloor, 
which  is  much  lower  than  the  other,  b^ng  wanned  with  stoves 
and  used  in  winter*  A  small  river  runs  through  the  town ;  the 
barriers  are  adorned  with  ridiculous  triumphal  arches  of  painted 
deal^  and  the  ornaments  on  the  gate  of  the  arsenal  are  of  the 
same  materiaL  The  iron  used  in  the  arsenal  is  partly  taken 
from  some  mines  betong^g  to  M.  Dimidof,  situated  between 
tins  place  and  Kaluga,  and  partly  brought  all  the  way  by  the 
sledge  road  from  Siberia.  What  is  used  in  the  government  fa- 
bric is  chiefly  of  the  latter  kind ;  the  number  of  persons  who 
labour  in  the  govenmient  works  are  about  3,500,  and  those  who 
are  empbyed  in  private  fabrics  are  about  3,000.  The  guns 
made  here  look  very  neat,  but  the  springs,  locks,  &c.  are  all  bad, 
and  the  guns  very  apt  to  burst  when  they  are  discharged.  It  is 
a  common  trick  with  the  workmen  to  put  ^  London'  on  their 
works,  sometimes  even  in  Russ  characters ;  a  most  clumsy  at- 
tempt at  imporition.  A  tolerable  musquet  may  be  bought  for 
two  or  three  guineas  English.  One  of  the  overseers  of  the 
government  fitbric,  a  M.  Leontief,  is  himself  a  very  good  work- 
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man,  and  was  formerly  an  af^rentice  of  Nock.  In  these  tat* 
ter  works  they  usually  make  1»200  musquets  a  week ;  and  in 
case  of  need  can  supply  a  rq^imeot,  which  may  demand  aboat 
1,600.  In  the  arsenal  are  many  old  guns  of  various  patterns 
and  weight,  according  to  the  whims  of'Potemldny  Paul,  Peter 
the  lid.  &c.  Slc.  The  present  emperor  has^  since  the  affiur  of 
Aujsterlitz,  sent  down  a  new  model ;  the  musquet,  without  the 
baycmet,  weighing  only  ten  and  a  half  pounds  E^^h.  The 
wood  used  in  making  them  is  supplied  by  some  consideraUe 
woods  in  a  low  swampy  tract  of  country  which  bounds  the 
province  to  the  south ;  they  are  luider  the  direction  of  a  set  of 
government  rangers,  with  the  principal  of  whom  we  dined. 

<*  We  found  very  bad  inns  in  Tula,  though  we  understood 
that  this  was  only  owing  to  our  having  taken  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  peasants  who  drove  us ;  we  were  unfortunate  in  the 
absence  of  several  of  those  perscms  to  whom  we  had  letters  of 
introduction,  as  we  were  thereby  deprived  of  many  pieces  of  in* 
formation  respecting  the  fabric,  such  as  the  expense  aad  time  of 
carriage,  the  quality  of  the  iron  in  the  neighbouring  mines,  which 
indeed  we  understood  was  inferior  to  that  of  Siberia,  and  the 
reasons  which  induced  government  to  carry  their  raw  material 
such  a  distance  to  a  country  neithw  abounding  in  wood  nor 
convenient  water-carriage,  instead  of  woridng  it  on  the  spot 
Much  of  the  private  trade  of  Tula  is  in  toys  and  smaller  bard* 
ware ;  minute  steel  chains  and  steel  snuff-boxes  are  the  princi-i 
pal  articles  manufkctured.  There  are  also  some  dealers  in  hogs^ 
bristles,  one  of  whom  Thornton  visited ;  he  saw  in  lus  yard  a 
pig  of  die  bristle-bearing  breed,  which,  however,  differed  but 
little  from  any  other  Russian  pig,  and  a  very  bad  breed  it 
is.  Thornton  could  get  little  information  to  be  depended  on 
about  the  bristles ;  the  man  said  that  none  were  got  without 
killing  the  hog ;  one  hog  seldom  afforded  more  than  a  pound  of 
bristles,  which  were  cleaned  by  combing,  and  then  laid  out  on 
boards  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

** March  18th. — ^Left  Tula;  the  first  stage  presents  a  very 
fine  wood,  and  a  valley  much  resembling  English  park  scene- 
ry, which  is  a  sight  of  rare  occurrence  here«  As  we  advanoed, 
we  found  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  peofde. 
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and  in  the  hctSty  of  proeuriBg^  homes ;  tbia  last  may,  pogsibly, 
be  owing  to  there  being  fewer  travellers.  The  snow  gradually 
began  to  melt ;  we  met  kibilkas  on  wheels,  and  saw  winter 
wheat.  The  country  people  had  many  of  them  instead  of  the 
fur  cap,  die  summer  dress,  a  broad  brimmed  hat  On  the  19th 
we  passed  through  a  great  dirty  town  with  eight  Churches,  call- 
ed Meenski ;  it  stands  on  a  small  river  whieh  fidls  into  the  Oka ; 
we  breakfiisted  there,  but  could  hear  of  no  manufactures  nor 
any  thing  worth  seeing.  The  same  evening  we  arrived  at  Orel, 
a  goveniment  town  of  considerable  size  and  importanoe,  with 
a  good  inn,  at  least  for  Russia,  kqit  by  an  Italian ;  Italians  and 
Ciermans  are  scattered  all  over  Russia.  Orel  is  in  a  very  noble 
rituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka,  whieh  is  crossed  here  )by  a 
wooden  bridge ;  bridges  of  better  materials  are  very  uncom* 
mon,  and  would,  indeed,  be  annually  exposed  to  destruction 
frcHn  the  ioe  and  floods.  The  govenunent  buildings  are  exten- 
sive, consisting  of  a  long  range  of  barracks  and  granaries ; 
ma<^  of  the  grain  for  the  use  of  the  army  is  collected  here,  the 
whole  of  the  province  being  arable.  Hie  province  is  popu- 
lous, containing  above  a  million  of  inhabitai^.  The  barracks 
are  destined  for  the  regiment  of  cuirasrien  of  St.  George, 
which  is  raised  and  generally  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  civil  but  no  military  governor;  he  complained  greatly 
of  the  want  of  society,  and  said  &at  &ere  were  very  few  gen- 
demen's  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  these  seldom 
came  to  Orel.  No  manufactures  of  any  consequence  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  town ;  its  chief  trade  is  in  flour.  As  we  entered, 
the  drivers  had  some  bargaining  with  a  gentleman  who  wished 
to  purchase  one  of  their  horses,  for  which  they  refused  thirty 
rubles ;  it  was  a  pony  which  might,  in  England,  have  fetched 
eight  or  ten  pounds.  Our  stay  in  Orel  was  short,  for  there 
seemed  litfle  to  be  learnt,  and  the  governor  was  very  uncommu- 
nicative.    In  the  market  we  saw  a  vast  quantity  of  lime  bark. 

**  March  20t&.-^We  here  left  our  sledges,  a  step  somewhat 
premature,  as  we  found  the  day  we  had  to  go  over  retained  the 
-enow  longer  than  the  sandy  soil  to  the  northward.  We  travelled 
all  night,  and  at  seven  in  the  mommg  of  the  21st  were  set  fast 
for  about  two  hours  in  a  deep  hole,  whence  we  were  dragged 
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by  the  assistance  of  a  dozen  horses,  which  we  borrowed  from 
some  sankies  that  happened  to  be  passing.  We  were  induced 
to  leave  our  sledges  at  Orel  by  the  example  of  some  Polish  tra* 
vellers  who  had  come  from  Kief  on  wheels. 

"  March  22d.-^We  arrived  at  Koursk  about  nme  o'clock, 
A.M.  and  got  into  a  very  decent  house  kept  by  a  Russ,  who  bad 
married  a  Gkrman  wife.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  a  physician 
named  Klugelmacker^  brother-in-law  to  our  host,  called  on  us 
and  said  that  we  had  no  time  to  lose  in  crossing  the  little  river 
near  the  town,  as,  in  a  few  hours  it  would  be  out  of  our  power 
to  do  so,  from  the  quantity  of  ice  which  the  heavy  floods  were 
bringing  down.  We  received  a  very  obliging  message  fitmi  the 
governor  to  the  same  purport,  accompanied  with  a  padorashna 
as  far  as  Taganrog,  and  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Bielgorod.  We 
dined  at  the  ordinary,  and  endeavoured  to  learn  something  about 
the  town ;  it  has  no  manufactures ;  cattle  and  com  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  and  their  only  articles  of  commerce ;  both 
are  very  plentiful  and  cheap.  There  dined  at  the  ordinaiy  the 
host,  the  (German  hostess,  and  four  other  persons,  two  of  whom 
spoke  German  and  one  a  little  French ;  we  bad  some  Rhenish 
wine,  with  the  name  of  which  they  were  unacquunted.  W« 
had  no  time  to  deliver  our  letters  of  introduction  here, — ^but 
leaving  the  town  after  dinner,  we  made  a  detour  to  avoid  the 
ruinous  bridge-,  and  crossed  the  stream  on  a  temporary  one 
higher  up.    Dr.  Halliday  was  a  long  time  physician  at  Koursk. 

**  We  breakfasted  on  Sunday  the  S3rd  at  a  very  neat  village 
belonging  to  the  Archduke  Constantine. 

**  March  24th. — ^We  passed  through  Bielgorod,  a  laige  town 
with  many  Churches.  Within  one  stage. of  Ghaikof^  finding  no 
horses,  we  made  a  bargain  with  a  many  who  was  travelling  with 
two  fine  horses  and  a  little  poney,  to  draw  us  there,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-four  versts,  though,  as  we  found  too  late,  he 
had  already  come  thirty-six  versts  without  baiting : .  he  was 
drunk,  and  we  lost  our  way,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  farm- 
yard, after  being  drawn  by  oxen  out  of  a  bog. 

**  Charkof  is  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Sloboda  Ukra- 
nien.  The  word  Ukraine  signifies  frontier.  This  is  a  different 
province  from  the  Polish  Ukraine,  which  comprehended  the 
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countileB  between  Pohnd,  RusBia,  Turkey,  and  Hungary.  A0 
this  formed  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions, the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  those  of  Little  Russia,  all  an- 
ciently belonged  to  Poland,  from  whom  they  revolted  in  the 
reign  of  Alexis;  they  possessed  many  privileges,  having  their 
own  Hetman,  and  enjoying  an  exemption  from  the  power  of 
the  nobility,  and  many  other  of  the  privileges  of  the  Cossaks* 
Those  of  the  Bloboda  Ukranien  were  bona  fide  Cossaks,  till 
Catherine  took  away  all  theur  privileges ;  they  are  now  bona  fide 
Russians^  but  still  preserve  their  language  and  their  dress,  and 
are  very  proud  of  their  nation.  We  were  struck  by  the  frequency 
of  swearing  in  all  Ldttle  and  New  Russia ;  it  is  infinitely  more 
common  than  in  the  northern  parts  ',  the  people  are  said  to  be 
great  drunkards,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  a  more  cleanly  and  in- 
dustrious race  than  the  people  of  the  north.  Their  houses  are 
no  longer  built  of  timber,  which  is  here  very  scarce  indeed,  but 
of  clay  whitewashed,  and  much  more  decent  in  appearance  than 
we  had  expected. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  quanti^  of  cattle,  milk  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  and  they  make  neither  butter  nor  cheese ;  the  milk  is 
entirely  employed  for  their  calves,  feeding  cattle  being  their 
chief  husbandry.  The  little  milk  we  could  get  was  always  con^ 
sidered  as  so  much  stolen  from  the  calf,  who  continued  sucking 
on  one  ade  of  the  cow,  while  the  woman  was  milking  at  the 
other,  and  after  some  time  they  changed  sides,  ta  which  method 
the  calf  seemed  quite  accustomed.  We  were  assured  that  the 
cattle  firom  hence  were  sometimes  driven  even  into  Germany. 
The  crown  has  large  property  here,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts.  The  houses  in  all  Little  and  New  Russia  are  good, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people,  except  in  the  article  of  fuel,  ia 
easy ;  their  soil  is  apparently  the  same  calcareous  loam  which 
prevails  throughout  the  empire,  to  the  south  of  Ancient  Russia, 
and  water  is  every  where  scarce  and  bad.  In  finery  and  dress 
these  Cossaks  far  surpass  the  Russians,  especially  the  women. 
We  once  saw  in  a  cottage  an  old  woman  who  was  covered  with 
gaudy  ornaments ;  she  had  on  a  silk  gown  embroidered  with 
gold,  a  short  silk  petticoat ;  and  an  *-  imperial'  hung  round  her 
neck  ;  she  looked  at  our  spoons,  and  sud  that  she  herself  had 
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twelve  raeh,  as  well  as  some  kpifvs  and  forks,  a  tea-ketfle^  and 
a'pretty  daogbter,  who  was  to  inherit  all  this  wealth.  Pea* 
cocks  are  kept  as  common  poultry  m  the  Russian  cottages 
of  the  south. 

*^  Charkof  is  itself  a  large  and  dirty  town,  in  rather  a  fine  si* 
tuaticm ;  it  has  a  very  handsome  building  for  the  offices  of  go- 
vernment and  the  courts  of  justice,  and  another  where  Catherine 
lodged  during  her  short  stay,  which  was  erected  on  purpose.  It 
has  been  since  used  as  die  governor's  house,  and  is  now  the 
nniverrity.  This  univerrity  was  founded  about  tlHee  years  ago 
by  the  present  emperor,  and  is  a  noble  public  work.  It  has  a 
chancellor,  the  Count  Potolsld ;  a  rector,  who  resides  constant- 
ly ;  and  will,  when  complete,  have  twenty-eight  professors,  and 
twelve  lecturers  who  have  not  the  raidc  of  professors.  They 
are  all  paid  vety  liberally  by  govenun^it,  independent  of  what 
they  receive  firom  their  pujHls,  which  is,  indeed,  not  much.  M. 
Du  BaUu,  a  Frenchman,  the  €h%ek  professor,  told  me  his  in- 
come was  a  clear  four  thousand  rubles  a  year.  M.  Du  Balhi 
was  quite  an  original,  and,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
new  society,  it  was  a  complete  paradise  of  schemes,  every  one 
having  some  new  system  of  instruction  to  propose.  Mm.  Um- 
lauf,  alone,  a  very  sensible  Prussian  who  spoke  English  perfectfy'y 
and  who  was  professor  of  humanity  and  of  Gteiman  lita^tmne^ 
declared  himself  against  all  schemes,  and  stood  up  for  the  old 
plans.  We  attended  a  lecture  of  M.  Ballu's,  on  French  tra^ 
gedy,  and  another  of  M.  St(»covitz%  the  phflosophical  profes- 
sor on  electricity ;  the  instruments  he  used  were  all  EngliA. 
M.  Stoicovitz  is  a  Slavonian  by  birth ;  he  finds  the  Russian  so 
similar  to  his  own  language,  that  he  has  acquired  it  vridi  very 
little  difficulty.  We  met  also  the  mathematical  professor,  a 
Russ,  who  knew  notMng  of  Euclid ;  he  said  he  possesed  aB 
Newton's  worlcs  in  one  quarto  volume,  an  edition  of  which  we 
had  never  heard.  The  governor,  Baktyn,  is  himsdf  rather  a 
fiterary  man,  and  very  attentive  to  the  university ;  he  war  for- 
meriy  procurator  at  Tobolsk,  when  Bootle  was  there,  and  was 
Tery  intimate  with  Bentfaam.  From  him  I  picked  up  some  par- 
ticulars about  Siberia.  There  is  a  sudden  change  of  appear^ 
ance  in  the  country  as  soon' as  you  have  crossed  tibe  Uraltaoun- 
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t^iii ;  cm  one  side  are  oaks  and  fin ;  on  the  other  neither  oak 
nor  fir  is  seen ;  their  {dace  is  sappHed  by  a  species  of  cedar. 
The  country  is  very  fertile,  and  ranch  resembles  North  America ; 
its  population  is  scanty,  but  the  people  cleanly,  industrious,  and 
thriving.  There  are  very  few  estates  belonging  to  the  nobility ; 
all  the  peasants  are  owned  by  the  crown. 

**  To  return  to  Charkof  and  its  university.  Every  professor 
has  the  rank  of  colonel  or  major,  according  to  his  age ;  every 
lecturer  the  rank  of  captain ;  and  every  student  that  of  ensign. 
The  number  of  students  are  not  above  eighty,  sixty  of  whom  are 
the  sons  of  priests^  They  are  obliged  to  attend  lectures  regu- 
larly, are  examined  four  times  a  year,  and  at  length  such  of 
tiiem  as  are  deserving  are  provided  for  either  in  the  Church,  the 
civU  or  nulitary  departments.  Their  dress  of  ceremony  is  a 
green  uniform  with  a  sword ;  that  of  the  professors  is  embroi- 
dered. There  is  a  small  but  increasing  libniry,  and  the  whole 
establishment  does  gteat  credit  to  its  founder  and  to  those  who 
manage  his  bounty.  The  professors  compluned  of  the  situation 
of  the  university  as  bemg  quite  too  remote,  and  wished  much  for  a 
translation  to  Kief.  They  had  had  some  letters  from  different  uni- 
versities hi  Germany  of  which  they  were  very  proud ;  theur  hos- 
pkality  and  urbanity  to  strangers  was  worthy  of  All  Souls  or  of 
Trinity.  The  manners  of  the  place,  of  the  loungers  at  the  Ger- 
man truteurs,  &c.  had  all,  even  already,  acquired  something  of 
an  academicial  air,  and  we  heard  every  mouth  full  of  the  rising 
univernty.  The  music  master  told  us  that  the  people  of  Little 
Russia  had  a  remarkable  ear  for  music,  and  that  most  of  the  no- 
blemen's bands  came  from  that  province ;  he  had  himself  a  pea- 
sant as  his  pupil,  who  certainly  did  him  great  credit ;  he  also 
tBi]^ht  on  an  entire  new  system. 

**  fai  Charkof  we  found  every  thing  reasonable,  and  the  postil- 
lions were  ready  to  throw  their  caps  into  the  air  for  much  less 
money  than  would  have  even  contented  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moscow.  The  wages  of  a  man  are  not  above  fifteen  or 
twenty  copeks  a  day ;  neither  this  nor  any  of  the  towns  in  Little 
Russia  are  paved ;  in  fact  they  have  no  materiab  for  paving  in 
the  province.  Charkof  stands  on  a  small  river  which  is  forda- 
ble  in  sommer ;  but  the  very  heavy  rains  of  the  spring  and  au- 
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tumn  swell  it  to  a  considerable  height,  and,  with  the  meldng  at 
the  snow,  have  left  many  deep  chasms  in  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  is  built ;  the  water  b  very  bad^     The  aoH  on  the  soathem 

side  is  sandy,  and  there  is  a  considerable  wood  of  firs. 

We  left  Charkof  on  the  27th,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  con- 
siderable detour  on  the  Pultova  road  to  Merkof  in  order  to  avoid 
inundations,  and  had  then  great  difficulty  in  persuadbg  the  men 
to  give  us  pei^ants'  horses  to  take  us  across^the  country  to  Smiof^ 
where  we  rejoined  the  Bakmuth  road.  The  roads  were  exe* 
crable,  and  we  did  not  arrive  there  till  four  the  next  morning. 
We  found  a  very  clean  post-house,  kept  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  I  have  seen  in  Russia ;  her  husband  was  also  a 
fine  looking  stout  fellow.  We  were  obliged  to  wait  here  some 
time  for  horses,  during  which,  having  a  letter  from  governor 
Backtyn,  we  went  to  the  granitza  of  the  place,  and  procured 
from  him  an  order  for  peasants'  horses  in  the  next  village,  which 
we  afterwards  found  of  great  use.  In  the  course  of  thia  stage 
we  crossed  the  Donetz ;  its  waters  had  already  somewhat  sub- 
sided,  but  still  covered  an  expanse  of  about  an  English  mile. 
The  valley  thus  inundated  was  bounded  by  woody  hills,  and 
the  scenery  was  very  pleasing.  The  ferry-boats  used  in  Russia 
are  two  or  more  canoes,  each  of  a  single  tree,  lashed  together 
with  spars,  at  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  distant,  with  a  platform  laid 
upon  them  sufficiently  lai^e  to  contain  one  or  two  carriages  with 
their  horses ;  the  form  of  their  canoes  exactly  resembles  ^hose  of 
the  Friendly  Island  as  described  by  Cook.  At  Izume  we  crossed 
the  Donetz  a  second  time ;  the  boatmen  here  showed  great  un* 
willingness  to  take  us  over  because  we  travelled  with  post-horses^ 
which  they  are  obliged  by  law  to  pass  at  a  much  lower  rate  th^ 
what  they  extort  from  the  peasants.  Some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
peasants  were  assembled  on  the  beach  waiting  ibr  the  boat ;  we 
were  among  them  above  two  hours,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
again  observing  the  good-nature  of  the  Russian  character,  as, 
notwithstanding  the  crowd  and  confusion,  not  a  single  quarrel 
took  place.  They  showed  great  symptoms  of  being  unused  to 
strangers,  mimicked  our  words  and  tones,  and  seemed  much  di- 
verted at  our  talking  a  difierent  language^  This  was  the  onlly 
time  we  had  seen  any  marks  of  insolence  in  a  Russian  towards  a 
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Ibreigner.  We  had  here  again  a  letter  for  the  granitza,  and  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  authority  to  procure  ourselves  a 
passage.  The  stream  was  very  much  discokmred,  rapid  and 
violent ;  it  was  passed  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  a  great 
cable. 

**  Immediately  above  Izume,  before  passing  a  ruined  barrier  of 
a  very  singular  form,  we  ascended  some  high  chalky  downs, 
much  resembling  the  downs  of  Surry.  They  continued  for 
about  twelve  miles,  during  which  space  we  witnessed  many  ter- 
riUe  ravages  of  torrents,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow ;  into  one 
of  the  chasms  made  by  th^ir  force  our  carriage  was  very  near 
slipping.  We  passed  the  night  at  a  village  where  was  a  fair  of 
cattle ;  I  unfortunately  forget  the  price  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  but  it 
struck  me  as  not  so  cheap  as  might  be  expected. 

''The  29  th.  of  March  we  reached  Baemuth,  the  ancient  iron* 
tier  of  Malo  Russia  and  the  Crimean  Khans;  it  isihe  first  town 
in  Novo  Russia;  a  miserable  place,  with  notoriously  bad  water, 
and  in  an  unhealthy  situation.  Here  the  steppes  begin ;  the  soil 
is  all  the  same  species  of  whitish  calcareous  clay^  In  the  neigh- 
bourhoodof  Baemuth,  and  scattered  all  over  the  steppe,  are  vast 
numbers  of  an  ancient  species  of  monument,  consisting  of  a 
small  tumulus,  dn  the  top  of  which  a  male  and  female  figure  are 
generally  rudely  carved  in  lime-stone.  We  had  heard  them  at* 
tributed  to  the  Monguls,  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  Calmuks 
know  any  thing  about  them ;  and  they  have,  perhaps,  a  much 
Ugher  antiqiuty.  Human  skeletons,  the  bones  of  horses  and 
other  animals,  have  been  found  in  those  which  have  been  exa- 
mined. There  are  still  some  «mall  towns  and  villages  in  the 
steppe,  and  much  of  it  is  ploughed.  We  passed  through  three 
of  these  villages ;  they  had  wiUows  planted  about  them,  and  had, 
at  first,  something  the  effect  of  English  villages,  from  the  mixture 
of  enclosures,  houses,  &c. ;  but  the  charm  was  dissipated  on  a 
nearer  approach ;  the  habitations  are  all  miserable,  and  dirty, 
and  smaU.  The  inhabitants  Were  mostly  Malo  Russian  colo« 
nists ;  to  appearance  they  were  more  wretched  than  the  peasants 
of  Muscovy,  but  all  the  information  we  could  gain  seemed  to 
prove  the  contrary.  Their  masters,  we  were  assured  by  the 
people  at  Taganrog,  were  much  more  merciful  than  the  Rus- 
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Bians,  and  this  was  conRrmed  by  Thornton's  Bervaot,  who  had 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Labour 
is  rery  dear,  antf  for  what  little  corn  they  grow  they  find  a  ready 
rent.  We  asked  Ihem  over  and  over  again  what  they  reeeired 
for  a  day's  work  at  Taganrog,  but  could  get  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count; sometimes  their  masters  received  it,  sometimes  they 
themselves ;  sometimes  it  was  a  ruble,  sometimes  a  few  copeks. 
Almost  all  the  land  is  in  the  possession  of  government. 

*'  Ivatlovna,  wherfe  we  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth,  is 
one  of  the  principal  villages.  There  was  a  fair  here  of  felt,  cat- 
tie,  linen,  gauze,  &c.  We  observed  that  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  Jews.  Theae  people  are  common  in  Muscovy,  bat 
in  Malo  Russia  are  numerous,  though  not  so  much  so  as  in  Po- 
land. At  Charkof  almost  all  the  inns  and  kabaks  are  kept  by 
Jews ;  they  all  speak  German. 

"  At  the  distance  of  about  ninety  versts  to  the  leA  of  Ivanov- 
na,  is  the  foundery  of  Lugan,  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Ga^ 
Coigne,  who  has  a  bouse  there,  where  be  frequently  passes  his  stim- 
mers.  We  were  prevented  from  seeing  this  foundery,  and  there- 
fbre  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  scanty  infoima- 
tion  we  could  pick  up.  No  iron  is  produced  on  the  spot,  bat, 
8s  at  Tula,  all  is  brought  from  Siberia.  There  is  a  mine  ofeoal 
near  it  resembling  that  of  Scotland.  Pallas,  in  his  account  of 
the  Crimea,  maintains  that  it  is  unable  to  bear  the  action  of  bel- 
lows, and  is,  consequently,  useless  in  the  forge.  Baron  Cam- 
perhausen  assured  us,  however,  that  this  difficult  had  iwen  surw 
mounted  by  a  more  diligent  esanunation  of  the  mine.  Indeed, 
charcoal  or  wood  must  be  immensely  dear,  so  that  no  fafarie 
could  exist  without  the  aid  of  pit-coal.  This  fabric  is  employed 
by  government  in  foi^ng  arms,  cannon,  &c.  for  the  Crimea, 
Black  Sea,  Caspian  Sea,  and  Siberia,  for  all  which  places  it  is 
conveniently  situated.  Old  honey-combed  guns  are  broken 
into  small  fragments  at  Sebastopol,  and  sent  to  Taganrog  by 
sea ;  from  whence  to  Lugan,  where  they  are  cast,  the  carriage 
is  short  and  easy.  Many  English  are  employed  in  this  foun- 
dery. 

*'Bevera]  small  bodies  of  Pagab  Calmuks  waiider  durii^  the 
summer  on  all  this  steppe.     After  loanog  Iranorna  there  are 
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fdw  bal^tiitioiis  to  be  seen,  except  the  half-buried  huts  of  ttie 
Coasaks  w)io  are  stationed  for  the  post.  The  last  post-house 
before  Taganrog  is  like  all  the  posts  on  the  steppe,  an  excava- 
tion in  Ae  side  of  a  bank ;  it  adjoins  a  ferry  on  the  river,  which 
is  the  road  to  MarinopoL  Our  road  branched  off  to  the  left  up 
a  pretty  steep  though  not  Ugh  hill,  almost  at  the  summit  of  which 
was  a  weU,  which  our  drivers  extolled  as  being  excellent  water. 
This  hope  (a  very  flattering  one  to  people  who  had  been  some 
days  drinking  pud^e  on  the  steppe)  was  not  disappointed.  The 
.country  was  still  bare  of  leaves,  except  a  little  appearance  pn 
1^  willoiivs ;  the  whole  plain  in  a  deep  mire,  and  every  thing  dis- 
maL  We  saw  for  the  first  time  vast  numbers  of  the  suslik,  a 
small  animal  which  I  believe  belongs  to  the  hamster,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  marmot  class.  Its  external  form  more  resembles 
the  ferret,  especially  when  they  sit  erect  at  their  holes ;  they 
burrow  deep  in  the  ground,  and  the  peasants  complain  bitterly 
.of  them  as  destructive  to  the  corn.  Their  cry  resembles  a  man 
wbistlii^  with  a  key  at  his*  mouth.  The  peasants  all  said  the 
.only  way  to  catch  them  was  by  pouring  water  into  their  holes, 
which  uniformly  drove  them  out.  They  are,  indeed,  very  diiB- 
cult  marks  for  a  gun,  and  they  take  shelter  in  their  burrows  with 
great  nimbleness.  Once,  however,  I  saw  an  instance  of  one 
being  fascinated,  to  all  appearance,  by  a  man's  eye,  and  re- 
maining immoveable,  yet  trembling,  and  whistling  loud  in  great 
alarm,  till  the  man  was  almost  close  to  it;  so  close,  that  I 
thought  it  possible  to  set  his  foot  on  it.  The  Calmuks,  we  are 
told,  are  fond  of  their  flesh,  but  the  Cossaks  spoke  of  it  with  aver- 
non ;  the  hamster  is,  however,  sometimes  eaten  by  the  gipseys 
in  Hungary.  The  multitude  of  these  creatures,  for  the  country 
is  stocked  like  a  rabbit-warren,  drdws  together  a  great  maiqr 
eagles,  of  but  small  size,  and  almost  rivalled  by  the  great  buzzard, 
of  which  we  saw  numbers,  and  of  both  of  which  the  suslik  forms 
the  principal  food.  In  the  track  we  pursued  we  saw  none  of 
these  little  animals,  till  we  got  into  the  government  of  Ts^anroi^. 
This  extends  only  about  ten  miles  inland,  and  over  the  north 
coast  of  the  Bea  of  Azoph ;  to  the  north  and  east  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Don  Cossaks ;  to  the  west  the  Nogays  have  still  a  nomi- 
nal Khan,  who  has  a  fixed  residence  in  a  large  village  to  the  west 
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of  Marinopol.  I  was  told  by  Camperbauseny  that  in  1805,  aa 
ordinance  had  passed,  to  make  the  Tartars  bear  arms,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Cossaks.  I  could  ne^er  exactly  ascertain 
the  numbers  of  the  Nogays  ;  they  cultivate  a  great  deal  of  com, 
as  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Dalmas,  a  French  merchant  at  Tagan- 
rog, but  I  could  not  learn  what  became  of  it.*  There  is  none 
exported  from  Tiaganrog ;  and  Camperhausen  and  Dalmas,  who 
had  both  been  often  through  theur  coimtry  to  Perekop,  agreed 
that  the  Nogays  themselves  consumed  but  very  little,  and  disliked 
bread  as  an  article  of  food.  They  extend  from  Marinopol  to 
near  Perekop,  along  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Zabascha.  Their 
tents,  of  which  I  saw  one  or  two,  or  at  least  the  frames  of  them, 
diSkv  from  those  of  the  Calmuks,  as  being  more  clumsy,  and 
never  taken  to  pieces,  but  are  carried  about  on  cars.  This  usage 
they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Scythian  popu- 
lation. Their  own  kindred,  the  Calmuks,  have  much  lai^r 
tents,  and  much  better  adapted  to  a  country  where  wood  ia 
scarce ;  and  being  easily  taken  to  pieces,  are  transported  from 
spot  to  spot  with  greater  facility  on  camels.  The  Nogays,  in 
fact,  train  their  camels  to  the  yoke,  for  which  they  are  ill  quali- 
fied, and  the  practice  of  which  is  unknown,  by  what  I  could 
learn,  among  all  the  Mongul  tribes  in  Asia.  The  Calmuk  tent, 
too,  is  shaped  externally  like  a  European  bell-tent  without  the 
long  ropes,  whUe  that  of  the  Nogay  resembles  a  bee-jiive ;  both 
are  made  nearly  of  the  same  materials,  and  I  could  not  help  fan- 
cying that  the  Nogays  had  the  Mongul  tent  placed  on  the  old 
Bcythian  kibitka.  The  Russians  call  the  tent  of  the  Calmuk 
and  Nogay  *  kibitka'  alike,  though  to  the  last  only  the  name  is  at 
all  applicable.  In  other  respects,  the  few  Nogays  whom  I  saw 
betrayed  a  great  mixture  with  Tartar  and,  I  thought,  with  Eu- 
ropean population ;  they  are  taller  and  finer  men  than  the  Cal- 
muks. We  heard  much  of  their  horsemanship,  and  of  their  eat- 
ing raw  flesh.  The  last  I  had  never  an  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing ;  the  first  I  saw  something  of  near  Perekop. 

**  The  climate  varies  very  greatly  between  the  steppe  and  Ta- 
ganrog ;  in  the  latter  place  the  spring  we  were  told  was  ten 


*  We  ftfterwards  mw,  at  Phanagoxia,  four  vesaeli  with  com  from  Mannopol. 
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dajB  earlier ;  yet  on  our  approach  to  the  sea  of  Azoph  we  saw 
masses  of  ice  still  floating  in  it,  some  as  big  as  a  large  dining 
table.  The  hill  we  had  now  ascended  is  part  Of  a  branch  of  ra«- 
ther  Ugh  land  which  runs  from  the  steppe,  and  terminates  in  the 
round  bla£f  point  of  Taganrog,  which  was  now  lying  before  us 
and  almost  under  us.  The  harbour  as  yet  only  presented  a  few 
unfortunate  vessels  which  had  been  detained  by  the  ice ;  they 
were  all,  at  least  all  that  were  in  sight,  two-masted  and  Euro- 
pean buQt  The  sea,  though  we  could  plainly  distinguish  its 
termination  to  the  south-east  (a  low  indistinct  line  of  coast  on 
which  Azoph  stands)  had  still  to  us,  who  had  been  so  long  in- 
land, a  very  magnificent  appearance,  and  we  could  hardly  help 

calling  out,  #«A«rr«,  ^mXmrrm. 

**  The  down  we  were  on  was  all  grass  ;  it  sloped  g^duaHy  to 
a  plain  almost  on  the  level  of  the  sea  on  our  left  hand ;  on  the 
right  it  seemed  extensive ;  no  part  appeared  to  be  cultivated, 
and  the  whole  surface  was  teeming  with  susliks.  The  situation 
of  Taganrog  or  ^  the  cape  of  the  tea-kettle,'  so  called  from  the 
form  of  the  rock  on  which  the  fortress  stands,  struck  us  as  ra- 
ther imposing.  It  is  a  round  bluff  promontory  of  no  great  hei^t, 
with  a  pentagonal  fort  now  ruined,  though  it  still  retains  a  gar- 
rison of  one  company,  on  the  garrison  establishment,  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men.  It  contains  a  Church,  some  miserable 
barracks,  and  a  wooden  hut  which  Baron  Camperhausen  turned 
into  a  club-room  ;  there  is  also  a  room  used  for  dancing,  very 
ill  furnished  and  with  no  ornament  but  a  Turkish  looking-glass, 
and  a  smaller  place  like  a  coach-office,  where  the  Moniteur  and 
some  other  French  and  German  papers  are  taken  in.  Under 
the  east  side  of  the  fort  is  a  smaQ  mole  now  almost  choked  with 
mud  ;  on  the  north-west  is  a  high  down  where  the  inhabitants 
have  their  promenades  on  Sundays,  and  where  is  the  lazaretto ; 
on  the  north,  and  sloping  down  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  is  the 
town,  with  tolerably  broad  streets  built  at  right  angles,  two  Rus- 
sian and  one  Greek  Churches.  Beyond  this  there  extends  a  row 
of  warehouses  on  the  shore,  and  at  a  little  distance  further  are 
two  houses  surrounded  with  a  few  Dutch  elms  and  willows,  the 
only  trees  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  warm  snug  side  of  the 
hill  beymid  is  occupied  with  vineyards,  chiefly  the  property  of 
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the  Greeks,  and  with  three  conoderaMe  dialiHeriefl  of  brandy. 
The  intense  cold  of  the  winters  of  1802,  3,  and  4,  deatroy<ad 
the  vineyards  entirely ;  some  of  them,  we  were  told,  were  be* 
ginnmg  to  recover,  but  they  were  never  very  profitable.  The 
houses  among  the  willows  were  occupied,  one  by  t}ie  governor, 
Baron  Campeiiiausen,  the  other  by  Madame  Cashparofi^  an  Ar* 
menian ;  from  the  gallery  of  this  last  house  Pallas'  view  of  Ta* 
ganrog  is  taken. 

'*  On  entering  tfie  town  we  were  struck  by  the  multitude  of 
well  dressed  persons  in  the  Cossak  habit,  who  appeared  to  be 
returning  from  market ;  we  had  before  seen  only  the  nnserabie 
wretches  at  the  posts  on  the  steppe.  We  drove  to  a  Greek  cof* 
fee-house  which  was  so  small  and  dirty  that  our  stomachs  te- 
▼olted  at  it,  and  after  much  inquiry  we  got  lodgings  with  the 
bailiff  of  ti^  town,  who  had  a  large  wooden  house  adjoining  to 
his  own,  which  he  let  annually  to  the  Russian  and  Cossak  tra- 
ders who  frequented  the  fair ;  tins  fair,  as  it  jnay  be  properly 
called,  b  at  its  height  about  midsummer.  From  November  to 
March  the  sea  is  frozen  and  navigation  is  seldom  safe  earlier 
than  April ;  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  supposed  to  have  past,  a  smaM 
vessel  is  sent  from  Taganrog  to  Kertch,  and  vice  versa ;  after 
tUs  signal  the  navigation  commences.  From  April  to  midsum- 
mer a  south-west  wind  prevails  very  steadily,  which  greatly  in* 
creases  the  depth  of  water,  and  favours  the  arrival  of  vessels. 
About  midsummer  the  water  is  generally  deepest,  when  the  sea 
is  crowded  with  small  vessels ;  the  harbour  admits  but  few. 
Vessels  may  then  lie  tolerably  near  the  shore  ;  at  other  times 
ships  of  two  hundred  tons  are  compelled  to  lie  in  the  open 
fifteen  versts  (ten  miles)  from  the  shore.  In  autumn  the 
of  Azoph  is  often  no  more  than  fourteen  feot  at  its  greatest 
depth.  From  Taganrog  to  Azoph  is  a  shoal,  or  continuation 
of  shoals,  with  hardly  seven  feet  water,  and  in  some  places  only 
five.  The  number  of  vessels  is  generally  from  six  to  seven  hun- 
dred. Of  these,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
are  small  craft  from  Trebizond  and  8inope,  which  bring  '  nar- 
dek,'  a  marmelade  of  grapes,  and  *  bekmiss,'  a  sirup  made  finom 
various  fruits  by  boiling  them  with  honey.  Raisins  of  the  sun 
are  also  brought  in  great  quantities ;  all  these  are  used  in  the 
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dirtilleries.  SiMe  tbe  destruction  of  the  vineyards  by  the  late 
hard  winters,  the  bekmiss  has  become  more  necessary.  The 
spirit  thus  produced  is  sold  all  over  the  empire  as  French  bran- 
dy. The  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago  bring  chiefly  wine,  of  a 
very  poor  sort,  wtuch  is  also  used  in  the  distilleries.  Of  these 
Greeks  about  one  third  carry  the  Russian  flag;  but  as  our  friend 
Daltnas  said,  *  Mauvais  Russe,  mauvaia  PavUlonJ*  They  are  of 
very  bad  character,  and  very  poor.  Any  Greek  who  would 
purchase  a  house  and  land,  became  at  once  a  Russian  subject, 
and  enjoyed  their  protection.  The  real  Russian  traders  are 
very  few ;  the  ESuropean  traders  were  Italian,  Ragusan,  Austri- 
an, and  Dalmatian,  and  in  1805  a  few  French,  but  under  Eng- 
lish cok>ur8,  and  with  Maltese  crews.  These  bring  French 
wines,  and  Grcrmanjand  English  cloth,  and  carry  back  fish  and 
iron ;  hemp  and  cloth  too  are  brought  from  Koursk  and  Char- 
kof^  and  from  their  neighbourhood.  These  heavy  commodities 
are  carried  down  on  sledges  in  the  winter,  at  which  time  also  the 
greatest  fishery  is  carried  on.  The  Don  and  Sea  of  Azoph  are 
very  abundant  in  fish,  which  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
the  Volga ;  sterlet  is  common  here,  and  sometimes  very  larger 
At  PetersbuTgh  it  is  considered  a  great  rarity,  and  a  soup  made 
of  it  has  been  known  to  cost  four  or  five  hundred  rubles.  Po- 
temkin,  when  in  Moldavia,  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  a  celebrated 
eook  at  Moscow  to  bring  him  a  pot  of  his  soup,  which  was  sent 
sealed  up  with  the  cook's  seal  and  name  on  the  lid.  The  sterlet 
has  its  mouth  placed  like  a  flounder's.  The  stui^eon  is  also 
very  common,  as  well  as  the  large  species  here  called  ^  bieluga,' 
or  white  fish,  which  is  sometimes  fourteen  feet  long«  A  large 
white  fish,  called  ^  sudak,'  is  the  common  food  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  is  the  principal  species  exported.  When  the  sea- 
son for  the  fishing  arrives,  holes  are  made  in  the  ice  at  small  dis- 
tances, and  the  net  passed  under  from  each  of  these  to  the  next 
in  succession  by  means  of  a  pole,  until  a  large  tract  is  enclosed. 
Christmas  is  consequently  as  busy  a  time  as  midsummer,  and  a 
mild  winter  is  ruinous.  It  is  then  that  the  Russ  merchants 
bring  th«r  commodities,  which  are  purchased  by  the  factors  re- 
rident  at  the  place.  This  is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
t^e,  in  comparison  with  what  it  derives  firom  the  salt,  fish,  tal- 
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low,  beef^  &c.  furnished  from  the  Don,  to  which,  as  things  at 
present  stand,  it  is  the  port.  The  merchandize  brought  from 
Voronetz  comes  down  to  Rostof  in  barks  which  will  not  bear 
the  sea,  but  are  broken  up  there ;  their  cargoes  are  again  em* 
barked  in  lighters,  which  convey  them  to  Taganrog  and  to  the 
ships  in  the  Road.  As  the  wind  changes  to  the  east,  and  the 
water  grows  shallower,  they  get  farther  and  farther  out  to  sea, 
and  are  often  obliged  to  sail  without  having  completed  dieir  car- 
go. This  singular  kind  of  monsoon  takes  place  almost  every 
year  after  midsummer;  the  governor  said  it  seldom  failed. 
Storms  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  navigation  is  considered  as 
very  unsafe,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  shoals  and  th^  want  of 
shelter.  Marinopol,  Arabat,  and  some  other  coves  are  only 
deep  enough  for  lighters. 

*^  Taganrog  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  was,  however, 
obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  Turks,  as  well  as  Azoph  and  all  the 
territory  as  far  as  Rostof  and  Baemuth^  by  the  peace  signed  at 
Pruth.  Catherine,  in  the  first  Turkish  war,  repossessed  herself 
of  these  places,  as  well  as  of  the  island  and  fortress  of  Taman ; 
and  Taganrog  was  again  likely  to  flourish,  had  not  Potemkin 
thrown  every  obstacle  in  the  way,  in  order  to  favour  Cherson, 
his  own  creation.  He  refused  it  a  quarantine  ;  and  when  Ca* 
therine  was  at  Cherson,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  Taganrog 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Don,  Potemkin  opposed  himself  very 
warmly  to  her  intention.  Yet  she  often  seems  to  have  thought 
about  this  place,  and  mentions  it  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Vol- 
taire. After  Potemkin's  disgrace,  Catherine  showed  it  many 
marks  of  favour,  both  as  having  been  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  as  being  then  the  only  harbour  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  the  Don.  At  present  the  establishment  of  CafiEn, 
and  its  becoming  a  free  port,  has  made  the  question  of  the  uti- 
lity of  Taganrog  more  than  doubtful ;  the  quarantine  is  now 
indulged  to  it  as  far  as  relates  to  all  goods  not  liable  to  infection 
(*  contumace.') 

**  All  vessels  are  examined  at  Kertch  before  they  enter  the 
sea  of  Azoph ;  such  as  are  loaded  with  woollen  stuffs,  which  in- 
cludes all  coming  from  Europe,  must  perform  quarantine  ekher 
there  or  at  Caffa ;  the  rest,  wluch  are  are  loaded  entirely 
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fruit,  wine,  &c.,  are  allowed  to  proceed  dir^cii  t6  Tagftnlrog^ 
where  they  jferforin  quarantine^  It  has  been  lately  proposed  to 
goyemment,  by  the  mercihants  of  Gaffa^  to  establish  a  lighterage 
direct  from  Rostof  to  Arabat,  whence  there  is  a  short  passage 
by  lan4  to  Caffiu  This  course,  thtj  say,  was  that  taken  by  the 
Genoese  and  Greeks  with  the  ancient  Russians,  whose  wicket 
boats  came  to  Arabat  without  fear  or  danger.  Thejr  support  ' 
iheir  cause  by  airgumeiits  drawn  from  the  shallowness  of  the  sea 
t>f  Azoph,  the  difficulties  of  the  strait  of  Jtaicale,  fcc. ;  and  add 
that  if  vessels  are  allowed  to  go  to  Taganrog  without  &  previous 
tjuarantine,  the  facilities  of  communicating  with  the  land  must 
Hot  only  give  great  room  for  Contraband  trade,  which  in  othet 
respects  would  be  injurious,  and  in  so  narrow  a  sea  impossible 
to  prevent,  but  might  even  introduce  the  plague  into  the  heart  of 
RussiAi.  They  were,  therefore,  strongly  against  a  quiarantmis  at 
Taganrog,  as  being  dangerous  and  expensive ;  urging  also  that 
the  lighters  which  now  carried  the  goods  from  Rostof  to  TagAn* 
rog,  vrould  equally  well  carry  them  the  whole  distance  to  Ara- 
bat, which  would  be  a  great  nursery  for  seamen.  This  plan 
Would  almost  entirely  destroy  the  trade  of  Taganh)g,  as  during 
the  time  that  vessels  are  lying  in  quarantine,  they  unload  their 
goods  in  warehouses  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  much  less 
dme  is  therefore  lost,  than  if  they  were  obliged  to  perform  the 
quarantine  at  any  but  their  final  destination.  The  inhabitants 
have  endeavoured  to  parry  this  attack,  which,  if  it  had  succeed-^ 
ed,  must  have  sunk  Taganrog  into  a  port  of  cabotage,  tnerely 
exporting  hemp  and  com  to  Arabat,  and  importing  iron  from 
Lugan,  by  urging  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Greek  mer«* 
chants  on  die  one  hand,  and  of  the  Cossak  and  Russian  traders 
oU  the  other,  their  snudl  capitals  and  want  of  mutual  cotifidencC) 
will  not  admit  of  the  intermediate  race  of  fiictors  and  corres^ 
pondents  required  by  the  Arabat  iftcheme  J  and  that  all  the  bu* 
siness  of  Taganrog  is  transacted  vha  ffdce^  and  without  the  long 
credit  which  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  both  parties* 
They  also  ui^e  that  the  fruits,  wines,  and  marmalades  brought 
in  the  Greek  vessels  are  not  *  contumade,*  and  are  of  a  nature  td 
«a£fer  e^reeedingly  by  being  disembarked,  and  can  in  no  case 
bear  a  carriage  over  land ;  the  irine,  in  parti««dftr,  is  eonlained 
Vol.  L— i7 
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in  yery  Isirge  and  very  thin  casks,  into  which  it  is  pumped  aftet 
they  are  stowed  in  the  vessels.  They  plead  the  cruelty  of  niin^ 
ing  an  ancient  Euss  town,  the  creation  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
suggest  the  consideration  that  it  is  found  in  America,  that  those 
ports  are  most  advantageous  to  the  country  which  have  the  most 
inland  situation.  Much  petitioning  on  both  sides  had  taken 
place ;  and  General  Fanshaw,  governor  of  Caffa,  had  been  re- 
siding many  moi^ths  at  Petersburgh,  exerting  all  his  influence  in 
favour  of  his  schemes.  About  the  time  we  arrived  here,  the 
limited  quarantine  which  I  have  mentioned,  was  granted  to  Ta- 
ganrog, and  government  promised  a  gift  of  100,000  rubles  to 
General  Fanshaw  to  establish  a  bank  at  Caffa  and  a  port  at 
Ambat,  and  had  also  promised  500  oxen  to  be  employed  in  the 
land  carriage  from  Arabat  to  Caffa. 

^'  The  quarantine  of  Taganrog  is  partly  held  under  tents,  and 
partly  in  some  huts  open  on  the  northern  side,  on  a  point  a  iit- 
tle  to  the  west  of  the  fort.  One  of  these  huts,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  examination  of  new  comers  by  the  physician,  is 
furmshed  with  two  strong  wooden  grates^  through  which  he  sees 
and  interrogates  them  without  fear"  of  infection.  Every  thing 
in  the  town  showed  apparent  poverty  and  disadvantage  of  situa- 
tion. The  European  merchants  or  supercaigoes,  for  few  of 
them  traded  on  their  own  account,  were  dirty,  vulgar,  and  ill- 
informed,  and  evidently  detested  the  place ;  they  were  mostly 
Ragusans,  and  of  bad  character.  At  the  door  of  one  of  these 
men  we  observed,  as  we  were  walking  with  M.  Dalmas,  a  veiy 
fine  girl,  neatly  dressed,  who  had,  he  told  us,  been  sold  to  this 
Albanian,  as  his  mistress,  by  h^r  owner,  a  gentleman  from  the 
province  of  Onega.  This  is  as  complete  slave-trade  as  any  on 
earth  ;  but  it  b  an  evasion,  and  a  very  common  one,  of  the  laws 
which  forbid  foreigners  to  purchase  slaves.  The  town  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  peopled  by  Greeks,  who  have  a  large  Church, 
where  ^rvice  is  performed  in  the  '  Ellenisky,'  as  they  call  the 
ancient  language.  The  modem  Greek  is  called  ^  Romaisky.' 
The  society  is,  of  course,  small ;  the  principal  people  are  the 
governor,  a  really  well-informed  man ;  Madame  Cashparof,  (an 
Armenian,)  widow  to  a  late  governor  of  Georgiessk,  who,  with 
U.old  German  who  lived  in  her  house,  had  drawn  together  a 
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kind  of  literary  club  of  neighbours ;  Mon.  Daimas,  and  a  ftns- 
sian  Lieutenant-genera)  Tregoubof,  an  intelligent  man,  who  bad 
lately  become  a  merchant,  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a  Russian 
6eId-officer  to  do,  and  possessed  several  ships.  He  complained 
that  so  great  was  the  general  uncertainty  and  apprehension  of 
violent  measures  which  England  was  expected  to  take,  that  he 
could  get  no  insurance  at  Odessa  or  Cafia  to  extend  beyond  the 
Archipelago.  Madame  Cashparof  is  the  daughter  of  Lazarof, 
the  owner  of  the  famous  diamond  purchased  by  Alexy  Orlof  for 
Catherine,  and  niece  to  Lazaro^  the  very  rich  Armenian  mer- 
chant at  Moscow.  She  was  bom  at  Astrachan,  where  the  Ar- 
menians have  their  head  quarters ;  their  sect  is  highly  fitvoured 
in  Russia,  being  permitted  every  where  to  build  Churches,  and 
even  to  make  their  processions  publicly  through  the  streets. 
Madame  Cashparof  gave  us  several  particulars  respecting  the 
Scotch  missionaries  at  Oeoi^iessk ;  they  are  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  mfen  and  women.  The  principal  person  among  them  is 
named  Brunton,  whom  she  described  as  a  man  of  abilities,  and, 
in  particular,  as  possessing  great  power  of  acquiring  language^. 
He  had  made  very  extraordinary  progress  in  the  Russian  and 
Circassian  tongues ;  had  been  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as 
missionary ;  and  bad  with  him  a  young  negro  whom  he  repre- 
sented to  be  the  son  of  an  African  king,  who  had  eivtrusted  him 
to  his  care  for  education.  They  had  suffered  greatly  by  disease 
and  the  dearness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  were  kept  in 
frequent  alarm  by  the  Tcberkesses,  on  whom  their  labours  had 
produced  very  little  effect.  Madame  Cashparof  spoke  of  this 
little  colony,  particularly  of  Brunton,  and  a  Mr.  Paterson,  with 
much  praise,  both  of  their  industry  and  respectable  character. 
Georgiessk  is  about  seven  hundred  versts  from  Tcherkask ;  it  is 
iok  a  magnificent  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus ;  near  it 
are  the  famous  hot  baths.  The  Circassians  of  the  horde  of  lit- 
tle Kabarda  are  allied  with  Russia,  but  those  of  the  other  tribes 
are  mostly  hostile.  Madame  Cashparof  and  a  few  others  spoke 
good  English,  and  Thornton  heard  a  common  Greek  sailor  in 
the  streets  speaking  it  fluently. 

"  Every  thing  at  Taganrog  is  dear  but  com  and  fish ;  firing 
remarkably  so ;  a  pile  of  faggots,  one  faggot  thick  and  one  square 
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ankfaie  in  surface  cost  thirty  rubleB.  The  usual  fuel  is  reeds^ 
or  a  kmg  species  of  bent  grass ;  and  even  this  b  very  cosdy,  and 
g^v^  little  heat.  Manual  labour  and  free  servants  of  all  kind» 
are  excessively  dear. 

^'  While  we  were  here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
ceremonies  oC  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday ;  all  the  priests  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  assembled  at  some  little  distance  fiT>m 
the  town^  with  their  banners,  crosses,  and  religious  pictures ; 
about  two  hundred  people  attended^  a  few  with  branches  in  their 
bands ;  the  rest,  in  default  of  branches,  with  bundles  of  grass, 
and  went  in  slow  procession,  singing  hymns,  to  the  principal 
Churph.  There  was  much  crowd  and  n^uoh  crossing  and  bow- 
ing, but  po  great  appearance  of  devotion.  We  found  these 
people  much  stricter  in  their  observance  of  Lent  than  any  of  the 
northern  Russians ;  yet,  though  we  could  only  procure  fish  at 
the  governor's  and  Madame  CashparoPs,  sucking  pigs  were  sold 
openly  in  the  market  in  vast  quantities.  They  were  thus  sold 
to  prepare  for  Easter,  when  every  Russ  family  kills  a  pig ;  a  sin- 
gular kind  of  anti-Jewish  passover.  The  population  of  Tagan-, 
rogp  can  hardly  ecjual  two  thousand  persons, 
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To  Richard  Heber^  Esq, 

**  Okhatif  kaifway  between  Teherka$k  and  Azof^ 

AjnHl,\Q06, 

^  Mr  Dear  Brother, 

**  I  PROMISED  in  my  ktter  to  my  mother  ftom  Tanganrog, 
to  report  progress  again  from  Theodosia  (ci-devant  Kaffa,)  An 
accidental  delay  of  a  night  in  one  of  the  stanitzas  of  the  Dob 
Cossaks,  in  whose  country,  indeed,  such  delays  are  very  fre- 
quent, giyes  me  another  opportunity  of  writing  home,  which  I 
am  unwilling  to  lose ;  especially  as,  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
post  in  these  remote  provinces,  a  letter  of  reserve  is  almost  aU 
ways  prudent  I  mentioned  slightly  in  my  last  letter,  our  leaver 
ing  Moscow,  our  being  lost  in  the  snow,  our  hospitable  recep^ 
tion  in  the  house  of  Princess  Dashkof,  and  our  delays,  at  first 
from  deep  and  afterwards  from  melted  snow ;  the  hospitality  we 
met  with  at  Tula,  and  afterwards  at  Charkof.  The  first  of  these 
places  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  extensive  government  forges, 
where  1,200  musquets  are  made  every  week.  The  number  of 
workmen  is  about  3,500.     The  iron  is  all  brought  on  sledges 
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from  Siberia.  We  found  in  the  manager's  deputy  u  vfirj  seBsk 
ble  plain  man,  who  spoke  English,  and  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship in  London.  In  the  armory  are  piled  a  great  number  of 
arms  of  all  forms  and  weights,  according  to  the  whims  of  Com<% 
manders-in-chief ;  for  the  cut  of  a  bayonet  here  changes  its 
fashion  as  often  as  a  light-horse  uniform  in  our  own  country. 
Since  the  time  of  Potemkin,  five  or  six  modes  have  all,  in  their 
turn,  become  unfashionable.  The  weapons  of  Paul's  reign  are 
prodigiously  heavy  and  large;  some  of  the  swords  are  almost 
•  unmanageable.  Since  the  late  action,  the  present  emperor  has 
sent  down  a  model  which  seems  very  good.  It  is  like  our  usual 
musquets,  and  the  bayonet  fits  on  in  a  secure  and  ingenious  way  ; 
in  other  points  it  resembles  the  Prussian  pieces. 

"  When  I  mention  the  distance  from  which  the  iron  is  brought, 
you  may  conceive  the  advantage  derived  to  Russia  from  the 
steady  continuance  of  the  frost,  which  creates  a  kind  of  natural 
and  universal  rail-road.  While  the  sledge  roads  continue,  a  sin- 
gle horse  can  draw  with  ease  a  ton  weight  from  one  extremity  of 
the  empire  to  the  other ;  a  wonderful  means  of  communication,, 
which  effectually  compensates  for  the  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  the  difficulties  of  their  internal  navigation,  from  ice,  floods^ 
and  extreme  drought,  which  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  each 
other.  '  We  had  heard  much  of  the  fertility  and  population  of 
the  country  through  which  we  were  to  pass ;  the  first  more  than 
answered  our  expectations,  the  soil  being  in  many  places  as  com^ 
plete  manure  as  one  can  see. 

**  The  population  is,  I  think,  inferior  to  that  on  the  borders  of 
the  Volga,  which  to  a  traveller,  is  a  much  more  interesting  coun- 
try, though  an  agriculturist  would  perhaps  prefer  the  ploughed 
and  naked  hills  of  Koursk  and  Orel.  Every  thing  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  south  ofRussia  appears  of  modern  construction, 
and,  except  to  the  north  of  Tula,  nothing  exists  which  is  not  the 
erection  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  There  are  no  Tartar  forts ; 
no  ancient  convents  or  Churches ;  nor  any  of  the  marks  of  long- 
rooted  wealth  which  appear  between  Moscow  and  Kostroma^ 
Their  place  is  but  ill-supplied  by  arcades  of  painted  wood,  piU 
lars  of  stones,  pyramids  of  lath  and  plaister,  and  mean  timbec 
houses  arranged  in  wide  streets  and  regular  squares.     The9e 
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))lans  were  chiefly  given  by  the  empress  during  her  journey  to 
Cberson ;  and  though  the  effect  at  present  is  not  good,  will  cer* 
tainly,  in  process  of  time,  people  Russia  with  most  magnificenf " 
towns.  To  the  prosperity  of  the  southern  parts  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  wanted  but  a  vent  for  their  commodities,  which  is 
DOW  obtained  by  Odessa,  and  by  the  little  town  of  Taganrog. 

♦  «  «  »  «  « 

*  *  *  *  This,  as  well  as  the 
Crimea  and  the  other  conquests  of  Potemktn,  labour,  as  yet,  un- 
der all  the  disadvantages  of  infant  settlements,  while  the  exces- 
sive scarcity  of  timber  forms  another  iticonvenience,  from  which 
such  s^tlements  are  generally  exempt  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  the  unusual  good  fortune  of  being,  in  some  measure,  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  mother-country,  all  the  great  rivers  of  Rus- 
sia, the  Dwina  excepted,  falling  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and  though 
the  canal  of  Vishni  connects  the  Volga  with  the  Ladoga,  yet,  as 
the  stream  of  the  former  is  exceedingly  rapid,  all  bulky  articles 
can,  at  a  much  less  cost,  be  brought  southward  than  northwards 
This,  with  the  recent  discovery  of  coals,  and  the  canal,  which 
will  certainly  one  day  be  executed,  between  the  Don  and  the  Vol- 
ga, will  produce  wonderful  effects,  though  not,  I  think,  so  great 
as  some  sanguine  rivals  of  Petersburgh  and  Riga  have  endea<^ 
voured  to  prove.  The  native  commodities  of  New  Russia  are 
only  fish  and  com ;  the  sweetmeats  and  brandy,  of  which  they 
make  vast  quantities,  are  chiefly  produced  from  the  grapes  and 
fruits  hnported  from  Trebizond  and  Sinope.  The  climate,  not- 
withstanding its  southern.  latitude,  fully  answers  to  Ovid's  com-* 
plaint  of  the  fiosphorus  and  Palus  M^eotis,  which  are  indeed 
barely  salt-water,  and  are  still  annually  frozen  over.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  frost  that  their  greatest  fishery  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
holes  in  the  ice,  under  which  they  drag  the  net ;  a  mild  winter 
is  almost  ruin  to  Taganrog.  The  neighbouring  villages  stink  of 
fish  so  much,  that  we  were  a  good  deal  reminded  of  Drontheim; 
and  the  case  grew  worse  and  worse  as  we  advanced  to  the  banks 
of  the  Don.  The  quantities  of  fish  in  this  river  absolutely  ex- 
ceed belief,  though  the  present  is  not  the  season  for  the  fishery ; 
they  may  be  in  some  spots  ladled  out  with  scoop-nets.     The 
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Cossak  villages  are  built  close  to  the  water,  and  at  present 
are  almost  all  flooded ;  many  miles  of  low-land  are  overflowed 
'  every  spring,  and  where  the  waters  are  subsiding,  present  a  hor- 
rible view  of  morasses  and  reeds.  These  last  are  very  valuable 
to  the  inhabitants,  b^ing,  in  fact,  their  only  fuel.  The  Cossaks 
are* all  in  easy  circumstances;  they  are  freeholders;  and,  as  a 
nation  of  soldiers,  are  exempt  from  most  taxes.  They  are  better 
dressed  than  the  Russians,  and,  what  is  seldom  the  case  with 
fishermen,  are  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  houses^  They  are 
bll '  8tar(H>ertzii^  (old  believers,  as  they  call  themselves,)  though 
die  Russians  tax  thetn  as  ^roskolnUd^*  (schismatics,)  and  are 
tnuch  wumer  in  their  zeal  than  any  persons  we  have  before  met 
with.  In  general,  the  Russians,  though  they  keep  Lent  atrictly 
themselves,  do  not  care  how  foreigners  act ;  but  at  Tanganrog, 
when  Thornton  asked  for  a  fowl,  he  received  a  look  as  if  he  had 
desired  to  have  6t.  John's  head  in  a  charger.  MiQc,  eggv,  and 
butter  are  strictly  prohibited ;  and  the  more  religious  people 
even  hold  fish  in  abhorrence.  Their  own  food  at  this  season 
consists  chiefly  of  pickled  mushrooms,  onions,  and  wheat  or  mil- 
let fried  in  oil. 

**  We  have  been  employed  this  morning  in  examining  an  Ar- 
menian settlement,  to  the  number  of  some  thousand  families^ 
who  have  built  a  town  under  the  name  of  Nakitchhran,  and  carry 
on  a  Considerable  commerce,  preserving  the  language  and  haluts 
of  their  country.  A  pretty  widow  of  Taganrog,  who  speaks 
English,  and  is  herself  an  Armenian,  the  widow  of  a  late  Russian 
governor  of  Georgiessk,  gave  us  a  letter  for  the  principal  man 
in  the  town^  a  Mr.  Abraamof,  who  has  served  in  the  army  and 
has  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-coloneL  His  son,  a  little  boy  of 
ten  years  old,  spoke  French  and  was  ottr  interpreter.  We  were 
pressed  to  stay  all  night ;  but  our  dme  is  precious,  as  the  heats 
of  the  Crimea  are  fast  appioaching.  We  had  hoped  to  get  to 
Tcherkask  to-night,  but  we  found  the  road  flooded,  and  the 
boatmen  refused  to  take  us  till  to-morrow  morning.  It  is  too 
much  trouble  they  say,  and  they  will  not  lose  a  night's  rest  for 
a&y  foreigner  living.  This  town  is  a  singular  mixture  of  Cossak 
houses  and  the  black  felt  tents  of  the  Calmuks,  all  fishennent 
and  vrith  their  habitations  almost  thrust  into  the  river.     From 
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the  windows  of  the  pubKc-house  where  I  am  writing  the  view  is 
very  singular  and  pleasing.  The  moon  is  risen,  and  throws  a 
broad  glare  of  light  over  th6  Don,  which  is  here  so  widely  over- 
flowed that  the  opposite  bank  is  scarcely  vkible ;  the  foreground 
is  a  steep  limestone  hill  covered  with  cottages  and  circular  tents; 
and  we  hear  on  every  side  the  mingled  characteristic  sounds  of 
the  singing  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  the  barking  of  the  large 
ferocious  Calmuk  dogs,  which,  in  all  these  countries,  are  suffer*- 
ed  to  prowl  about  during  the  night,  blended  with  the  low  mono- 
tonous chant  of  the  Cossak  women,  who  are  enjoying  the  fine 
evening  and  dancing  in  a  large  circle  in  the  streets.  The  form 
of  the  dance  exactly  resembles  that  of  Moldavia,  and  is  not  very 
different  from  what  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks  *  the  dance  of 
Ariadne,'  described  by  Lady  Craven. 

"  Tcherkoik,  Jlpril  8th. — ^We  arrived  here  this  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock,  after  being  punted  with  long  poles  over  flooded 
meadows  for  about  ten  miles.  The  town  is,  as  usual  at  this  sea- 
son, mostly  under  water,  and  as  we  approached  it  had  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  Venice.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood  built  on 
piles,  raised  above  the  ground  or  rather  bog,  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  kind  of  wooden  bridge.  No  one  but  a  race  of 
fishermen  or  pirates  would  have  chosen  so  unwholesome  a  spot ; 
to  the  ancient  Gossaks,  who  were  both  characters  at  once,  it 
was  certainly  convenient.  The  Churches  are  very  magnificent, 
adorned  with  numberless  treasures  and  military  spoils.  I  have 
never  seen,  even  at  Moscow,  a  greater  profusion  of  pearls ;  all 
the  pictures,  chandeliers,  and  even  the  Altars  are  loaded  with 
them.  The  appearance  of  the  town  and  people  is  very  novel, 
the  Cossak  dress  being  universally  worn,  even  by  the  judges  and 
civil  officers.  Our  stay  here  will  not  be  long,  the  Ottoman  (or 
'  Aifmoa,'  as  he  is  corruptly  called  in  most  foreign  books)  being 
out  of  town.  We  have,  liowever,  found  a  friend  in  the  grand 
procurator,  who  speaks  French,  and  is  by  birth  a  Pole.  We 
Bse  very  conveniently  and  cleanly  lodged.  The  police-officer 
has  promised  us  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  be  our  guide  this 
evening,  to  a  horde  of  Calmuks  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  to-morrow  I  believe  we  shall  continue  our  journey  to  the 
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Crimea  by  the  Cuban  and  the  Bosphorus.  Our  airiTal  in  this 
district  has  happened  at  rather  an  unfortunate  time ;  had  we 
been  a  little  later  we  should  have  seen  the  Palus  Mseotis  covered 
with  vessels — six  or  seven  hundred  sail  arriving  eveiy  summer 
at  Taganrog — and  the  whole  river  from  Tcherkask  to  Azoph  be- 
ing like  a  crowded  fdr.  We  shall,  however,  see  the  Crimea  to 
more  advantage,  and,  what  is  still  better,  we  shall  be  a  month 
sooner  at  home. 

**  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Reginald  Heber.** 

TAGANROG  TO  TCHERKASK. 

**  In  the  evening  of  the  6th  •Sprily  being  Palm  Sunday,  ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  calendar,  we  quitted  Taganrog,  and  pass- 
ed along  the  coast,  through  a  tolerably  populous  country,  to 
Rostof,  where  we  arrived  the  next  morning.  As  we  here  re- 
entered the  territories  of  the  Donskoy  Cossaks,  we  were  obliged 
to  send  our  passports  to  the  commandant,  and  had  a  long  delay 
about  the  proper  countersigning  of  our  padorashna,  as  the  atta- 
man  and  the  commandant  were  both  to  be  consulted.  On  our 
return  to  the  carriages  we  had  a  dispute  with  the  postillion,  who^ 
because  we  had  only  a  single  padorashna,  insisted  for  a  long 
time  on  putting  all  the  seven  horses  to  one  carriage  ;  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  travellers  to  have  every  particular  exactly 
stated  in  their  padoi'ashna. 

^*  Rostof,  sometimes  called  San  Dmitri  Krepost,  Srom  the  saint 
to  whom  the  fortress  is  dedicated,  is  a  small  and  ill-built  town, 
but  a  place  of  very  important  trade.  Here  it  is  that  the  barks 
from  Voronetz  are  broken  up,  and  the  goods  embarked  from  Ta- 
ganrog. We  saw  about  sixty  lighters  lying  in  the  river,  many 
large  enough  to  perform  the  voyage  to  Arabat  Some  of  these, 
which  we  pointed  out,  they  told  us  had  made  voyage  all  the 
way  to  Caffa.  There  is  a  large  brewery,  producing  very  detest- 
able beer  and  porter ;  the  distilleries  are  numerous,  and,  if  we 
understood  right,  pay  no  duties  unless  the  spirit  be  sent  inland. 
The  banks  of  the  Don  are  covered  above  by  vineyards,  and  be- 
low by  stinking  sudak,  a  lai^e  fish,  drying  in  the  sun.    Fish  are 
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cunght  In  great  abundance  and  variety.  The  principal  kinds 
are,  beluga,  sturgeon,  sterlet,  and  sudak.  There  are  also  my- 
riads of  Prussian  carp,  which,  with  all  the  refuse  fish,  are  heap- 
ed up  in  great  dunghills  among  the  black  circular  tents  of  the 
Calmuks.  The  Cossaks  pay  no  duty  on  salt  if  it  be  for  their 
own  consumption.  The  fortress  is  just  above  the  town ;  it  is 
extensive  but  ill  situated,  there  being  a  deep  valley  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  it,  where  a  besieger  would  be  perfectly  cover- 
ed from  its  fire,  and  could  make  his  approaches  at  his  ease.  In 
it  is  a  small  garrison,  and  a  school  kept  by  an  old  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  Andr6.  He  had  about  twenty  pupils,  who  were 
taught  French,  German,  writing,  and  geography ;  they  were  all 
very  little  boys.  We  had  a  letter  to  the  master,  and  found  an 
old  man  in  a  sheep-skin,  which  would  have  turned  the  stomach 
of  a  mmhiekf  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  flock  ;  he  did  not 
ask  OS  to  partake,  of  which  indeed  we  had  no  great  desire,  as, 
from  the  few  questions  we  asked,  he  seemed  to  know  little  more 
of  the  country  than  ourselves. 

*' A  verst  (by  land)  from  the  fort  of  Rostof,  is  a  large  Arme- 
nian town  called  Nakitchivan,  after  the  ancient  town  of  that 
name.  We  spent  the  evening  in  looking  over  it.  They  affirm- 
ed that  i^  contains  1500  families,  which  I  think  barely  possible ; 
they  are  chiefly  manufacturers  in  steel  and  leather,  and  are,  ap- 
parently, industrious  and  prosperous.  The  town  contains  four 
Churches  and  two  very  large  bazars,  which  are  much  crowded. 
We  had  a  letter  to  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  had  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  and  whose  son  was  one  of  M.  Andre's  pupils, 
and  our  interpreter.  His  name  was  Abraamof.  I  found  that 
Armenians  usually  expressed  their  names  in  this  manner,  from 
the  Christian  names  of  their  parents,  yet  with  the  termination  in 
*  of,'  which  is  a  mark  of  gentility.  This  man  had  two  sons  in 
the  Russian  navy,  and  possessed  the  reputation  of  great  wealth. 
He  knew  the  liizarof  who  sold  Orlof  the  great  diamond,  and 
described  in  strong  terms  the  misery  and  anxiety  which  the  Ar- 
menian felt  while  it  remidned  in  his  possession.  His  house  was 
well  furnished,  and  had  a  billiard-table,  and  many  other  Euro- 
pean luxuries ;  all  the  family,  however,  sat  cross-legged,  except 
the  mastei*,  whose  dress  also  was  something  after  the  European 


mode.  He  had  several  curious  sabres  and  poignards  ricUy  or- 
namented, which  he  exhibited  with  much  pride.  He  said  that 
himself  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow-townsmen  had  emi« 
grated  from  the  Crimea  during  the  disturbances  there ;  that 
ihej  had  this  situation  given  them,  and  a  charter,  by  which  they 
had  the  same  privileges  as  their  countrymen  at  Astrachan.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  leather.  They  are  a  very  hand- 
some people,  have  universally  black  curling  hair,  fair  and  fresh 
complexions,  fine  eyes,  and  generally  aquiline  noses,  but  with  a 
Jewish  expression  in  their  countenance.  The  women  are  al- 
most all  veiled;  but  those  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  were  extreme- 
ly beautiful ;  their  veils  were  very  carelessly  disposed,  and  they 
betrayed  no  timidity.  The  Russians  declare  that  they  have  all 
a  natural  unpleasant  odour,  fike  that  we  attribute  to  the  Jews. 
They  dislike  them  greatly,  and  have  a  proverb,  *  two  Jews  equal 
one  Armenian ;  two  Armenians  one  Greek ;  two  Greeks  one 
devil.'  The  Armenians,  it  is  well  known,  are  a  very  favoured 
sect  by  the  Russian  government ;  and  many  of  the  noblest  fa- 
milies have  a  mixture  of  their  blood.  Of  these  are  Dolgorucky 
and  Bagration.  Paul  the  First  gave  the  title  of  *  Knaes'  to  great 
numbers  of  Armenians,  and  permitted  to  all  a  free  trade  and 
settlement,  with  full  liberty  of  worship,  and  even  of  making 
their  processions  openly.  They  have  a  magnificent  Church  in 
Petersburgh,  and  many  in  Astrachan  and  Casan.  Their  enter- 
prise and  activity  are  well  known.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Peters- 
buigh,  told  me  he  knew  one  who  had  been  twice  to  Bassora, 
and  once  to  Samarcand  and  Tibet.  I  asked  Abraamof  if  such 
journeys  were  common,  and  if  they  could  take  a  European  with 
them  as  their  servant,  or  in  any  other  disguise.  He  answered 
both  these  questions  in  the  aflirmative.  He  himself  had  been 
in  Georgia  and  many  parts  of  Turkey,  but  never  farther* 

*'  Thornton  played  a  game  at  billiards  with  Abraamof,  and 
he,  very  civilly,  offered  us  beds ;  but  it  was  in  Lent,  and  be  gave 
us  nothing  but  tea  without  cream,  and  dry  bread ;  so  that  hun- 
ger conspired  with  our  eagerness  to  get  on,  to  induce  us  to  take 
our  leave  the  same  evening.  We  observed  several  Mahome- 
dans — at  least  persons  in  green  turbans,  which  no  Armenian 
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would  wear — bat  unfortunately  we  only  saw  them  after  we  had 
taken  leave  of  our  host,  and  had  no  one  to  ask  about  them. 

**  On  the  eyening  of  the  9th  of  April  we  proceeded  to  a  lai^e 
village  about  half  way  between  Nakitchivan  and  Tcherkask, 
called  Axy,  in  a  very  singular  and  picturesque  situation,  con- 
taining about  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  one  hundred 
Calmuk  tents,  all  dirty,  and  wretched,  and  stinking  with  fiah. 
There  were  many  barks  and  lighters  in  its  ports,  and  it  has  a 
large  and  handsome  Church ;  the  Churches  among  the  Don 
Cossaks  are  generally  rich  and  handsome,  and  well  kept  up. 
We  passed  the  night  in  a  very  decent  kabak  with  a  billiard-ta- 
ble, and  a  room  adorned  with  many  Gterman  engravings,  and 
the  English  print  of  the  death  of  Chevalier  Bayard.  The  Cos- 
saks, having  never  heard  of  the  ^  Chevalier  sans  reprocht^^  called 
it  the  death  of  Darius ;  on  my  asking  if  Bourbon  was  Alexan- 
dro  Macedonskoy,  they  answered  to  my  surprise,  that  he  was 
not  present  at  Darius's  death,  and  showed  themselves  better  ae- 
qumnted  with  his  history  than  one  could  have  expected.  Alex- 
ander himself  could  scarcely  have  hoped  that  his  fame  should 
be  so  generally  diffused,  as  to  become  the  favourite  hero  in  a 
village  of  warlike  barbarians  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ta^ 
nais.  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  observing,  what  we  had, 
mdeed,  occasionally  seen  in  some  other  villages  of  Malo-Russia, 
the  dance  of  the  ring,  a  very  favourite  one  among  the  women; 
who  alone  dance  it,  accompanying  their  motions  with  a  low 
plaintive  song ;  it  consists  in  hiding  a  ring  and  hunting  for  it, 
something  like  our  *  hunt  the  slipper.'  Some  parts  of  the  figure 
much  resemble  the  ^  Poloniuse  rondo.'  The  most  common  dance 
in  great  Russia  is  performed  by  two  persons,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  succession  of  elq;ant  attitudes  I  have  ever  seen, 
except  in  antiques. 

*^  The  whole  north  part  of  the  Don  is  populous ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  Delta  was  still  overflowed  from  the  melting  of  the  snow ; 
and  we  were  obliged  to  make  the  rest  of  our  journey  to  Tcher- 
kask  the  next  morning  in  a  bark.  Tcherkask,  the  capital  of 
the  Cossaks  of  the  Don,  is  an  ancient  and  considerable  town, 
and  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the  world ;  it  stands  on  some 
marshy  islands  in  the  river,  and  so  low  that  three-fourths  of  the 
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houses  are  annually  under  water ;  they  are  built  on  wooden 
pillars,  and  the  communication  from  one^  to  another  is  presenr- 
ed  by  a  kind  of  gallery  or  balcony,  also  raised  on  posts  and  run- 
ning before  the  houses.  It  is  excellently  suited  to  the  piracies 
and  fishery  of  the  ancient  Cossaks ;  but  its  situation  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly unwholesome,  that  the  emperor  has  begun  a  new  town 
on  the  high  land  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  belund  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Anna.  The  people  are,  however,  obstinately  at- 
tached to  their  ancient  spot.  When  we  saw  it,  every  part  was 
flooded  except  the  principal  street,  the  great  Church  and  the 
market-place ;  and  the  wooden  cabins,  mixed  with  the  domes  of 
Churches,  tops  of  trees,  and  Calmuk  tents,  had  an  interesting 
effect  just  rising  from  the  water.  The  sudak  still  continued  to 
poison  the  air ;  but  the  houses,  notwithstanding  the  people  are 
all  fishers,  are  neat ;  the  Cossaks  are,  certainly,  a  much  cleaner 
race  than  the  Russians. 

**  There  is  a  spacious  and  ancient  Cathedral  nearly  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Casan  Church  at  Moscow,  with  a  high  tower 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  which,  at  a  distance, 
gives  a  faint  recollection  of  St.  Mary's  spire  at  Oxford.  There 
are  many  other  Churches  full  of  very  costly  ornaments.  I  ne- 
ver saw  so  many  pearls  at  once  as  on  the  head  of  a  Madonna 
in  the  Cathedral ;  these  treasures  are  the  spoils  of  Turkey  and 
Poland.  To  the  east  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  large  basin  which 
seems  intended  to  preserve  the  barks  and  lighters  during  inun^ 
dations ;  it  is  divided  from  the  main  stream  and  opens  into  a 
smaller  arm  of  the  river  which  flows  through  the  town,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  A  little  to  the  west  is  a  spacious 
square,  where  the  government-house,  a  handsome  and  large 
building,  stands.  Further  still  are  the  bazars,  a  large  square  of 
wooden  bmldings  of  only  one  floor,  with  wooden  arcades  on  the 
outside,  and  intersected  by  several  narrow  and  dark  passages. 
Beyond  are  the  houses  with  the  connecting  galleries  and  the 
bridges,  with  a  mixture  of  Churches  on  every  spot  of  solid 
ground.  The  river  had  a  great  many  vessels  on  it,  and  many 
winch  were  calculated  to  go  to  Taman  or  Caffa. 

**  The  shops  contidned  many  articles  of  showy  but  coarse  fur- 
niture, bad  EngUsh  prints,  tawdry  looking-glasses,  &c.  wluch  a 
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good  deal  resembled  the  taste  of  our  English  saSors ;  and  there 
was  in  many  of  the  houses  a  sort  of  vulgar  showy  style  of  orna- 
ment which  corresponded  to  this  impression.  Their  uniforms, 
indeed,  showed  the  same  fondness  for  ornament,  as  well  as  the 
women's  dresses,  and  the  boats  belon^g  to  the  attaman,  master 
of  police,  &c.  which' were  very  neatly  gilded  and  carved. 

**  Tcherkask  has  a  large  and  rather  handsome  town-house  on 
the  edge  of  the  river ;  all  the  persons  we  saw  belonging  to  it 
wore  the  summer  uniform  of  jacket  and  trousers ;  the  winter 
uniform  is  a  blue  kaftan,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  Russians. 
Both  dresses  are  very  costly,  of  English  cloth,  and  embroidered 
with  silver,  with  a  silver  epaulette  on  the  left  shoulder,  worn  even 
by  the  non-commissibned  officers  and  privates.*  All  this  gaudy 
furniture,  as  well  as  their  arms  and  horses,  is  found  at  their  own 
expense.  There  are  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  bridge,  a  good  many  Mahomedan  families,  who  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  the  other  Cossaks. 
The  women  seemed  to  have  very  little  apprehension  of  showing 
their  faces,  and  the  veil  was  often  thrown  over  the  back  of  the 
head ;  the  men  were  strong-limbed,  with  Tartar,  not  Calmuk, 
countenances.  They  have  a  mean  wooden  mosque.  Oreen, 
which  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  descendants  of  Ma- 
homed, is  here  worn  by  all  the  imams  and  even  by  others.  The 
Calmuk  population  in  and  near  Tcherkask  is  considerable ;  a 
great  many  families  live  on  the  hills  between  it  and  Lugan.  One 
tribe  is  very  considerable,  having  a  mirza  and  a  grand  lama. 
We  made  many  attempts  to  procure  a  guide  to  conduct  us  to 
them ;  but  the  dbtance,  we  were  told,  was  great ;  and  owing  to 
the  stupidity  of  the  people  in  Tcherkask,  we  failed  in  all  our 
plans  and  hopes  of  finding  some  one  who  knew  in  what  part  of 
the  steppe  they  were.  The  Calmuk  servants  are  greatly  esteemed 
all  over  Russia  for  their  fidelity  and  intelligence. 

'*  Most  of  the  richer  Cossaks  have  houses  in  Tcherkask, 
which  they  make  their  metropolis,  but  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  their  farms  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river. 


*  OnengimBnt  which  we  nwalterwudi  under  General  Kicholoon,  atTulchmin 
Foluid,  had  a  znagnificent  scarlet  peltMs  emhniidered  with  gold. 
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Platof,  the  attaman,  said  he  kept  there  two  hundred  brood 
mares.  He  had,  however,  no  land  in  tillage,  though  he  pos* 
sessed  a  vineyard,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Axy.  Of  the  wine  pro- 
duced by  these  vineyards,  they  vaunted  greatly.  The  best  al* 
ways  struck  me  as  being  mixed  with  Greek  wine,  or  rasins.  The 
ordinary  wines  are  very  poor  and  tasteless ;  spirits  are  cheap 
and  much  drunk.  Platof  himself  took  a  glass  of  brandy  with  a 
spoonful  of  salt  in  it,  as  if  brandy  was  hardly  strong  enough. 

**  The  manners  of  the  people  struck  us  from  their  superiority 
to  the  Russians  in  honesty  and  cBgnity.  A  lieutenant  at  Peters- 
burgh,  who  once  begged  alms  from  us,  bowed  himself  to  the 
g^und  and  knocked  his  head  on  the  floor.  A  lieutenant  here 
who  was  imprisoned  and  also  begged,  made  the  request  in  a 
manly  and  dignified  manner,  and  thanked  us  as  if  we  had  been 
his  comrades.  We  found,  too,,  the  dematids  for  lodging  and  for 
articles  in  the  shops  were  reasonable,  and  that  they  were  not, 
as  in  Russia,  in  the  habit  of  cheapening  commodities.  We  had 
already  observed  that  a  Cossak  postillion  would  drive  no  faster 
than  his  usual  custom,  and  was,  on  this  point  as  impracticable 
as  a  Grerman. 

^'  Both  men  and  women  are  handsome,  and  taller  ihan  the 
Muscovites ;  this  name  they  hold  in  great  contempt,  as  we  had 
several  opportunities  of  observing.  The  Procurator,  a  Pole  by 
birth,  the  physician,  and  apothecary,  both  Germans,  the  master 
of  the  academy,  and  the  postmaster,  being  distinguished  by  their 
dress  and  nation  from  the  Cossaks,  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
coterie  of  their  own,  and  to  £slike,  and  be  disliked  by  the  whole 
town.  The  postmaster  said  they  were  much  improved  since  he 
first  came  there ;  that  at  that  time  they  would  have  pelted  any 
stranger.  We  saw  nothing  of  this  kind,  except  that  when  we 
first  landed  from  our  bark,  some  boys  cried  out,  ^  Moscofsky 
canaille.'    ^  Canaille'  has  become  a  naturalized  word  in  Russia. 

**  The  internal  government  of  Tcherkask  is  exercised,  under 
the  attaman,  by  a  master  of  police  and  a  chancery  of  four  per- 
sons. The  procurator,  who  is  never  a  Cossak,  exercises  the 
offices  of  comptroller  of  their  accounts,  and  visiter  of  the  pri- 
sons and  public  buildings,  and  revises  their  judicial  sentences. 
The  master  of  police  and,  on  some  solemn  occasions,  the  atta^ 
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man  is  distinguislied  by  a  IsLTge  staff,  mth  a  olver  fillagree  head» 
resembling  that  of  a  drum-major. 

*'  The  government  of  the  armies  of  the  Don  (the  legal  style) 
differs  in  many  respects  from  the  ancient  Malo-Rusrian,  and 
has  lately  suffered  repeated  encroachments.  The  name  of 
Cossak,  which  we  heard  variously  explained,  was  most  satisfac- 
torily so  by  Platof,  who  said  that  *  coss,'  which  signified  any 
crooked  weapon,  such  as  a  scythe  or  sabre,  was  given  them  from 
the  form  of  their  swords.  The  present  establishments  are,  one 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  who  have  lands  near  Charicof ;  a 
second  one  on  the  ]5nieper,  but  I  could  not  learn  in  what  part 
or  in  what  number.  In  Poland  is  a  third  establishment  of  al- 
most the  same  kind,  which  is,  however,  not  so  numerous ;  they 
are  Mahomedans,  of  an  ancient  Nogay  tribe,  who  have  been 
settled  there  for  some  centuries,  and  still  retain  their  religion  and 
their  habit  of  eating  raw  flesh.  They  were  formerly  taken  into 
the  Polish  service  as  '  uhlans,'  a  Polish  word  merely  signifying 
light-horse,  and  still  keep  their  distinction  and  their  privileges ; 
they  have  the  same  allowance  as  the  Cossaks  and  the  same  ob- 
ligation to  service.  Fourthly,  all  over  Siberia  are  scattered  a 
multitude  of  barbarous  Cossaks,  who  do  the  same  duties,  but 
whose  allowances  are  less.  Among  them  the  people  of  the 
Yaik,  since  changed  to  Ural,  were  the  most  formidable  support- 
ers of  Pugatchef.  Fifthly,  are  the  Zaporogians,  but  more  of 
them  hereafter.  To  return  to  the  Cossaks  of  the  Don ;  their 
territory,  which  is  almost  entirely  pasture  land,  extends  upwards 
of  350  verats  in  length,  on  both  ndes  of  the  Don ;  in  its  widest 
part  its  extent  may  be  300 ;  it  is  divided  into  stanitzas  or  can- 
tons ;  for  many  stanitzas  now  contain  more  than  a  single  village. 
To  each  of  these  a  certain  portion  of  land  and  fishery  is  allotted 
by  government,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  com  from  Voronetz 
and  northwards,  according  to  the  returned  number  of  Cossaks. 
They  are  fr«e  from  all  taxes ;  even  from  those  of  salt  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  distribution  of  land  to  the  individuals  in  each  sta- 
nitza  is  settled  by  the  inhabitants  and  their  attaman.  This  at* 
taman  was  chosen  by  the  people,  and  was  both  civil  and  military 
commander  of  the  place.  Paul  had  laid  some  restrictions  on 
this  right,  which  I  could  not  understand,  and  took  every  other 
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means  of  breaking  their  spirit.  He  had  also  ennobled  the  chil- 
dren of  all  who  had  the  military  rank  of  colonel,  which  was  com- 
plained of  as  introducing  an  unconstitutional  aristocracy.  This 
step  of  establishing  a  hereditary  nobility  has  been  productive  of 
Tery  bad  effects  in  taking  away  the  military  spirit  of  a  goirem* 
ment,  where  all  were  formerly  equal,  or  had  only  a  temporary, 
but  absolute  power,  when  elected  officers.  At  present  these 
new-made  nobles  affect  to  have  several  privileges  in  the  service, 
and  claim  a  constant  preference  in  the  succesdon  to  vacant 
commissions.  From  these  attamans  an  appeal  lies  to  the  chan- 
cery at  Tcherkask.  They  used  to  elect  their  attaman  there, 
to  appeal  to  him  only,  assembling  occasionally  as  a  check  on  his 
conduct ;  but  he  is  now  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  his  power 
is  greatly  diminished.  The  allotment  of  land  and  fishery  which 
each  Cossak  possesses  may  be  let  out  by  him  to  farm,  and  often 
is  so ;  and  it  b  a  frequent  abuse  to  insert  the  names  of  children 
in  the  return  of  Cossaks,  to  entitle  them  to  their  seniority  in  be- 
coming officers.  I  met  with  a  child  thus  favoured.  This  has 
taken  place  since  the  Cossaks,  when  called  out,  have  been 
formed  into  regular  regiments,  which  has  depressed  entirely  the 
power  of  the  village  attaman,  by  the  introduction  of  colonels, 
captains,  &c.  Formerly  the  attaman  was  addressed  in  the  em- 
peror's mandates  almost  as  an  equal ;  he  himself  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  stanitza  ;  now  he  merely  sends  the  required  contin- 
gent, which  is  put  under  officers  named  by  the  crown. 

"  The  Cossak,  in  consequence  of  his  allowance,  may  be  call- 
ed on  to  serve  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  in  any 
part  of  the  worid,  mounted,  armed,  and  clothed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  making  good  any  deficiencies  which  may  occur. 
Food,  pay,  and  camp  equipage  are  furnished  by  government. 
Those  who  have  served  three  years  are  not  liable,  or  at  least  not 
usually  called  upon,  to  serve  abroad,  except  on  particular  emer- 
gencies. They,  serve,  however,  in  the  cordon  along  the  Cau- 
casus, and  in  the  duties  of  the  police.  After  twenty  years  they 
become  free  from  all  service,  except  the  home  duties  of  police, 
and  assbting  in  the  passage  of  the  corn-barks  over  the  shal- 
lows in  the  Don.  After  twenty-five  years'  service  they  are  free 
entirely. 
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**Tlie  procarator  declared  the  whole  number  of  Cossaks  lia- 
ble to  be  called  on  for  one  or  more  of  these  services,  amounted 
to  200,000.  He  acknowledged  that  as  they  would  allow  of  no 
examination  into  their  numbers,  he  spoke  only  from  conjecture, 
and  from  the  different  allowances  of  com,  &c.  occasionally 
made.  The  whole  number  of  the  male  population  he  reckon- 
ed at  half  a  million.  The  office  of  procurator  has  been  often 
mentioned ;  he  is  a  kind  of  comptroller  or  visiter,  appointed  io 
watch  over  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  examine  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  to  visit  the  prisons,  attend  the  execu- 
tions, &c.  He  is  generally  a  native  of  a  different  province  from 
that  wherein  he  is  stationed.  At  Tcherkask  he  is  always  a  Rus- 
sian ;  at  least  not  a  Cossak.  The  situation  of  a  Cossak  is  con- 
sidered as  comfortable;  and  their  obligations  to  service  are 
deemed  well  repaid  by  their  privileges  and  their  freedom.  'Free 
as  a  Cossak'  is  a  proverb  which  we  have  often  heard  in  Russia ; 
and  they  are  apparently  much  happier  than  the  other  Russians. 
As  troops,  I  cannot  conceive  them  good ;  they  are  no  longer 
wild  and  warlike  savages — ^they  have  lost  their  habits  of  Scythian 
warfare  without  acquiring  discipline,  and  are  now  little  better 
than  peasants  on  horseback.  When  they  have  been  some  time 
ui  service,  they  of  course,  become  like  other  troops,  except  that, 
by  all  accounts,  they  are  moie  addicted  to  plunder.  They  have, 
however,  a  strong  esprit  dt  carps^  and  despise  the  Russians  most 
cordially.  The  number  of  Cossak  guards,  who  are  all  Don- 
skoy,  amounts  to  three  re^ments  of  a  thousand  each ;  tlie  num- 
ber employed  in  Persia  and  Caucasus  I  could  not  learn.  In  the 
year  1805,  a  corps  of  seventy-two  regiments  of  560  men  each, 
marched  under  Platof,  the  attaman  of  Tcherkask  ;  but  received 
counter-orders,  as  it  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  At  Austerlitz  only  six  hundred  Cossak  guards  were 
present.*  These  Cossaks,  Platof  said,  had  suffered  dreadfully, 
as  they  were  for  some  time  the  only  cavalry  with  the  Russian 
army ;  and  before  the  emperor  joined  Kutusof,  they  had  lost  al- 


*  The  peasants  near  Austerlitz  spoke  of  them  as  objects  of  oonsiclerable  apprehoi- 
aion  to  the  French  cavalry :  particularly  the  cuirassiers  whose  horses  were  more  an- 
wieldly. 
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most  all  their  horses  with  fatigue.  During  the  quarrel  of  Paul 
with  England,  he  assembled  45,000  Cossaks,  as  it  was  believed 
at  Tcherkask,  to  march  to  India.  I  saw  the  plan  was  not  at  all 
unpopular  with  Platof  and  his  officers.  Platof 's  predecessor  was 
the  last  attaman  who  was  in  possession  of  all  his  ancient  privi- 
leges. He  had  often,  by  his  own  authority,  bound  men  hand 
and  foot  and  thrown  them  into  the  Don.  He  was  unexpectedly 
seized  and  carried  off  by  the  orders  of  the  empress, (Catherine,) 
and  was  succeeded,  as  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Don,  by 
Maffei  Ivanovitch  Platof,  a  fine  civil  old  soldier,  with  the  great 
cordon  of  St.  Anne.  Our  hostess,  the  wife  of  an  old  Cossak 
major,  told  us  that  when  a  boy,  Platof  had  kept  his  father-in- 
law's  horses,  and  had  been  raised  entirely  from  merit.  This 
story  was  contradicted  by  Anton  Josipovitsk,  but  of  the  two  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  old  woman  was  not  most  worthy  of 
credit 

*' Education  among  the  Cossaks  is  not  so  low  as  is  generally 
thought,  and  it  improves  daily.  All  the  children  of  officers  are 
sent  to  the  academy  of  Tcherkask,  and  learn  French,  Grerman, 
&c.  It  was  holiday  time  when  we  were  there,  but  their  pro- 
gress was  well  spoken  of. 

"  During  our  stay  at  Tcherkask  we  went  out  on  a  shooting 
party,  which  was  ridiculous  enough,  as  it  chiefly  consisted  of  a 
ramble  among  orchards  and  cabbage  gardens,  and  shooting 
sparrows  and  field-fares.  Our  companions  were  the  procurator 
and  a  Cossak  captain ;  the  former  had  some  pointers  and  two 
very  beautiful  Turkish  guns.  This  man  w^  a  Pole,  and  bated 
the  Cossaks  mortally ;  excepting  the  captain  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  his  whole  society  consisted  of  the  man  at  the  Post- 
office,  a  Russian,  an  old  Dutch  physician,  and  a  German  apothe- 
cary. The  Cossak  captain  was  a  very  fine  young  man ;  he  un- 
derstood no  language  save  his  own,  but  had  read  a  good  deali 
and  was  very  well  instructed  as  far  as  this  would  carry  him. 

*^  We  had  heard  the  Cossaks  charged  with  drunkenness  and 
sloth,  but  had  no  reason  to  assent  to  this  opinion,  though  we  saw 
them  during  the  license  of  the  Easter  holidays.  The  procurator 
accused  the  old  people  among  them  of  great  coarseness  and 
aversion  to  strangers ;  but  be  was  evidently  prejudiced  against 
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abeau    There  was,  perhaps,  no  great  reason  to  wonder  that,   * 
though  a  good-natured  man,  they  had  found  no  deUght  in  court* 
iDg  his  society. 

**  The  neighbourhood  of  Tcherkask  is  full  of  the  sepulchral 
crosses  raised  over  the  tombs  of  the  Roskolniki;  this  sect 
amounts  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  Cossak  population.  I  inquired 
several  times  how  far  they  were  tolerated,  and  was  uniformly 
assured  that  they  were  not  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion.  About  Voronetz  we  were  told  they  are  also  numerous. 
Bad  are  there  burdened  with  a  double  capitation  tax.  This  we 
heard  often,  though  it  contradicts  all  I  had  been  taught  to  think 
of  Russian  toleration.  When  we  asked  about  their  religious 
tenets,  as  we  had  only  their  enemies  to  inform  us,  we  merely 
heard  strange  stories  about  their  impiety  and  rebellions.  They 
are  allowed  to  wear  their  beards,  which  the  other  Cossaks  cut 
off  without  a  scruple. 

''  During  our  stay  in  Tcherkask  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
seenig  the  ceremonies  of  Easter,  and  of  observing  the  great  de- 
votion with  which  the  Cossaks  celebrate  Good-Friday,  Easter- 
eve,  and  Easter-Sunday.  On  Good-Friday  the  people  assembled 
in  a  vast  crowd  in  one  of  the  principal  Churches,  all  with  lighted 
tapers  in  their  hands.  After  the  usual  service  a  species  of  bier, 
covered  with  a  rich  embroidered  pall,  having  the  small  figure  of 
a  dead  Christ  represented  on  it,  was  carried  in  procession  from 
behind  the  Altar  and  set  down  in  the  Church,  during  which  time 
some  appropriate  chapters,  in  the  Slavonic  tongue,  were  read. 
To  all  these  offices  the  people  attended  vrith  exemplary  serious- 
ness and  great  apparent  devotion.  The  procession  then  moved 
to  the  great  Church,  ringing  hymns,  and  followed  by  all  the 
principal  persons  in  the  town  with  their  tapers.  As  the  bier  * 
passed,  the  people  bowed  and  crossed  themselves.  In  the  bal- 
cony of  one  of  the  best  houses  were  assembled  a  whole  family, 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  devotion ;  one  of  the 
daughters  threw  herself  down  and  touched  the  floor  with  her 
bead,  kisring  it  repeatedly,  in  token  of  humility.  When  the  pro- 
cession arrived  at  the  Cathedral  another  service  took  place, 
when  all  the  priests  and  the  principal  persons  in  the  congrega- 
tion advanced,  one  by  one,  and  kissed  Uie  feet  of  the  embroider^ 
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ed  picture  of  Christ  on  the  bier.  The  service  ended  with  a  ser- 
mon ;  the  preacher  was  a  very  rustic  looking  man,  but  he  preach- 
ed with  energy  and  with  some  apparent  effect. 

**  The  d^y  following  was  also  a  rigid  fast,  and  passed  in  nearly 
the  same  offices.  At  night  all  the  Churches  were  illuminated, 
and  all  were  crowded,  particularly  the  Cathedral ;  the  congre- 
gations were  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  held  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands.  The  effect  produced  was  very  solemn  and  mag- 
nificent The  priests  and  choir  alternately  continued  singing 
plaintive  solemn  hymns  ;  we  observed  that  the  same  hymns  oc- 
curred repeatedly.  The  priests  stood  in  ranks  on  each  side 
the  steps  of  the  Altar,  all  in  their  most  magnificent  habits  ;  and 
the  choir  was  placed  in  a  very  high  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The 
congregation  were  attentive,  and  showed  wonderful  patience ; 
many,  I  think,  remained  there  the  whole  night  without  any  rest 
or  change  of  attitude,  except  from  standing  to  prostration.  The 
priests  made  several  processions  round  the  Church,  carrying  the 
great  cross,  the  Bible,  &c.,and  occasionally  incensed  the  people, 
and  received  their  offerings  in  a  silver  plate.  I  did  Hot  observe 
that  any  large  sums  were  given,  and  we  understood  tliat  their 
principal  harvest  at  this  season  was  made  by  going  from  house 
to  house,  when  the  people  gave  very  bountifully.  At  the  mo« 
ment  of  day-break  a  cannon  was  fired,  at  which  signal  all  the 
bells  in  the  town  rang,  and  the  choir  burst  into  a  loud  hymn : 
*  Christos  voskress,'  Christ  is  risen.  To  which  the  chorus  of 
priests  below  answered,  ^  Yes,  He  is  indeed  risen!'  They  then 
embraced  each  other  and  kissed  a  cross,  which  they  presented 
first  to  the  attaman,  and  then  to  all  such  of  the  congregation  as 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  near  it.  After  this  the  service  be- 
gan for  Easter-day ;  the  Sacrament  was  administered,  and  a  ser* 
mon  preached.  The  old  attaman,  who  had  come  into  the  town 
on  purpose,  and  had  remained  in  Church  with  his  officers  the 
whole  of  the  night,  stood  in  the  aisle  like  all  the  rest^  but  dis- 
tinguished by  his  red  riband  and  the  badge  of  l^s  authority,  a 
long  ebony  staff,  with  a  round  silver  head,  something  like  a  melon. 
After  the  sermon  the  priests  distributed  small  cakes  of  conse- 
crated bread ;  and  the  people  presented  eggs  to  each  other,  ac- 
companied by  the  address,  *  Christ  is  risen,*  which  was  always 
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answered  by  an  embrace^  and  the  answer,  *  Yes,  He  is  indeed.' 
This  is  the  only  salutation  allowed  during  the  weeks  immediately 
succeeding  Easter,  and  all  are  in  this  respect  on  an  equality. 
The  empress  herself  durst  not  refuse  the  kiss  of  a  slave,  when 
accompanied  with  a  hard  egg  and  this  exclamation.  The  eggs 
are  generally  prepared  some  days  before,  and  are  curiously 
painted  and  ^It.  To  foreigners  the  Russians  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  empire  say  always,  x^irroi  Mtn-rm^  as  the  Greeks  are 
the  foreigners  of  whom  they  see  the  most  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  amusement  and  feasting.  We  all  went  to  the  at- 
taman's  house,  where  we  found  an  immense  Easter  cake,  a  cold 
ham,  and  several  other  good  things,  with  plenty  of  brandy  and 
Donskoy  wine  on  a  large  table ;  this  was  about  nine  in  the  mom* 
ing.  The  Church  choristers  attended,  and  sang  the  Easter 
hynm ;  till  this  was  finished,  and  grace  had  been  said  by  the 
bishop,  nobody  touched  the  victuals.  Afterwards  they  fell  to 
with  a  famous  appetite,  as  might  be  expected  in  men  who  had 
not  tasted  meat  for  forty  days.  The  band  were  in  a  very  hand- 
some scarlet  uniform.  Several  officers  from  seven  or  eight  regi- 
ments, which  happened  to  be  on  their  return  that  day  from  Po- 
land, came  in  with  the  rest  of  the  guests,  and  among  them  was 
the  Platof 's  son.  His  father  received  him  with  great  dignity, 
not  as  a  father,  but  as  a  commander-in-chief,  till,  after  a  few 
minutes'  conversation,  he  called  him  to  an  inner  room,  where  the 
door  ren&aining  half  open,  I  saw  him  embrace  him  with  great 
tenderness.  About  noon  the  attaman  returned  to  his  house  in 
a  handsome  ten-oared  barge.  These  barges  are  the  principal 
articles  of  luxury  in  which  Cossak  chiefs  indulge ;  their  rowers 
are  all  splendidly  dressed,  and  their  prows  profusely  carved  and 
gilded.  All  day  the  streets  of  Tcherkash  were  full  of  well- 
dressed  women,  h  la  Cosaque.  The  dress  is  elegant ;  a  silk 
tunic  and  trousers  fastened  with  a  girdle  of  solid  silver,  yellow 
boots,  and  an  Indian  handkerchief  round  the  head.  Many  wore 
a  vast  quantity  of  pearls.  One  lady,  the  wife  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  dressed  after  what  she  supposed  the  Moscow  fashion ; 
but  she  was  the  only  exception ;  and  our  friend,  the  Cossak  cap- 
tain, did  not  seem  to  approve  of  this  departure  from  the  national 
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costume.  We  walked  about  almost  the  whole  eFemiig»  but,  iiot- 
withstanding  all  the  stories  we  had  heard  of  Cossak  brutality,  we 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 

**  The  Donskoy  wine  is  sometimes  very  pleasant,  but  is,  I 
suspect,  a  fabrication  ;  I  tasted  some  that  was  warranted  genu^ 
ine,  whieh  I  could  easily  believe  to  be  so  ;  it  was,  indeed, 

Ab  wicked  dew  as  Sycomx  could  brash 
With  iaven'8  feather  firom  unwholesome  fen. 


«( 


It  is  worth  observmg  that  the  master  of  the  post  office  coo. 
ndered  the  Rusaan  post  as  so  insecure,  that  he  advised  me  to 
enclose  a  letter  home  to  Messrs.  Bowand,  at  Moscow,  who 
would  take  care  of  it. 

"  Tchericask  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  the  way  of 
lighterage,  and'  sends  many  small  vessels  to  Kertch,  Taman, 
Marinopol,  and  even  to  Cafia.  There  is  a  sort  of  liarbour  con- 
trived in  the  town,  and  fenced  off  from  the  river,  in  which  floods 
are  rapid  and  might  be  dangerous.  The  fortress  of  St.  Anna 
Kreposte,  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  is  now  dismantled ;  it  ne* 
ver  could  have  been  a  very  formidable  place,  and  was,  in  fac^ 
only  wanted  against  the  Turks ;  in  spring  and  autumn  it  must 
have  been  inaccessible  owing  to  the  floods. 

*^  All  the  stories  of  the  imposability  of  travelling  in  Russia 
during  a  feast  time  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  are  probably 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  excessive  profligacy  of  a  Peferaburgh 
mob.  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  in  the  other  parts  of  Rus- 
sia are  more  given  to  intoxication  than  the  English." 

To  Richard  Heber^  Esq, 

Phanagonoy  in  tkt  Mdtmd  <if  T\iman, 
AprU9f^  1806. 

•*  Mr  Dear  Brother, 

**  I  had  hoped  to  pass  my  birth  day  in  the  Crimea ;  but  we 
have  met  with  so  many  delays  that  it  is  daily  growing  less  proba- 
ble, and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  date,  almost  decided  that  I  can- 
not. For  though  the  Bosphorus  is  now  before  me,  and  the 
opposite  shore  is  only  a  very  few  miles  distant,  the  wind  is  on- 
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fortimateiy  contrary,  tad  wbat  is'still  more  uofortiiinctai,  there  is' 
no  boftt  now  ill  the  harbour  flufficiently  lar^  to  contain  our  two 
carriages  with  conTenience.  Under  sach'circumatances,  my' 
general,  aiid  always  my  pleasahtest^  liesoutce  is  to  write  home ; 
and  as  our  last  fortnight  has' been  spent  m  oonntries  veij  inter* 
esdng  and  not  very  often  traTersoi,  I  find  sofflcient  materiahi 
for  a  letter.  Oar  stay  in  Tcheifeadc  w^  nnich'  more  in«* 
teresting  than  i^e  hiad  hoped, 'from  the  retiim  of  the  attaman, 
a'finie  d^tniied  old  warrior,  and  frdmthe  celebration  of  the  Eas- 
ter festivftl^nifhendl  the  great  ceremonies,  and  all  the  fineiyai^ 
merriment  of  the  Cossaks '  were  at  thiSr  height! '  TUke  elegance 
of  a  European  ball  room  produces,  indeed,  a  very,  trifling  effect' 
id  coittpttnson  widi  the  gaudy^and  barbsurous  spiendour  of  diese 
remdte'  jirdrvinces.  The  men  were  all'  in  full  umform  with  a 
profhsbtt  of  sKv^  dmaMents.'  Tb^  dress  bfa  Codsak  ^1  con- 
siBts  df  yc^ow  morocco  booti^  siHrtTonsein  of  the*  seme  coloor, 
of  sinn^times  of  pink  find  slker;  'a  siflr  night-gown,  gfenera&y 
pinit  01^  green,  girt  very' grio^ilywith'a^sllTercestas,  which 
th^ye  in  T{<iher  dircltimstbrces^cmmniBnt  with^pearlsJ  The  head 
itf  timfply  bound'  With  all  Ih^lhtd  *  handkercMef,  ^and  the  hah-*  is  * 
pUHed Wid  hko^down  th(e  btfck.  The  midnight  sfaene 'in  the' 
Cakh^Artii  church  oii  iSaSter  eve,'  where  somethousandd  of  these 
giLtidjr  figured'  we)re'  a^mbled^  ^aieh  hqldmg^'a'taper,  the  &im 
lq»ht  of  yrtSch  s^rverd  to  haimOiUke'  what  woiild'  else  have  been 
tdKy  glatihg ;  th^  sdft  plaintifr^  channt  of  the  chbir,  and  their  sud- 
deh  clmnge  at  the  moitoi^nl  of  daJF^breafc;  to  the  full  chorus  of 
<  OhHSt  is  ridte,'  y^bte  altbg^higr  wliiLt  a  ^t  or  a  ^Adnterwould 
hikte  studied  with  delb[fat.  l^he^Mlutatibns  of*  the  succeecBng 
dkywete  equally!  curious;         ♦'  ♦  ♦  ^ 

*'  The  Easter  week  is  g^i^M  lip  td'  a)ii&tisenieirt ;  but  though' 
we  had  heaid  much  of  the  pWiffi^iiy  of  tfae«C^^      there  was 
certainly  far  less  druhketatafesd  ahS  ridtiiog  thto  oh  aU  English' 
holiday ;  and  though  I  walked  through  thtf 'to wte  pretty  late  at  n 
mght^  I  saWnot  a'  single  batCTe. 

"  The  charactef ,  government;  mid  aKitual  isit&Atlbh  of  thbsin- 
guliBit  racte,  who  occupy  a  teifitbi^,  (incfiiaBiig  that  of  their  bre- 
thren the'  Zaporogians,')  peF&kj^'Umdsf  as  lat;^  as  England,^ 
and  can  produce,  m  catecf  ne6A,  aTdrt^  of  s^Venfy  or  eighty" 

Vol.  I SO 
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thouBand  honemen, — is,  if  I  remember  right,  very  well,  thoagb 
'  shortly  described  in  Tocke.  Their  land,  which  is  much  greater 
than  their  population  requires,  is  divided  into  equal  shares,  to 
one  of  which  every  Cossak  may  lay  claim  as  soon  as  he  can 
bear  arms.  The  officers  have  double  or  treble. shares.  They 
were  formerly  elective,  but  are  -now,  except  the  Chiefe  of  vil- 
lages, appointed  by  the  attaman  of  Tcherkask,  and  confirmed 
by  the  crown,  which  now  also  appoints  the  attaman  himselfl 
Nobility  is  unknown  among  them  ;  and  'free  as  a  Cossak'  is 
still  a  proverb  throughout  Russia*  They  are  exempt  from  all 
capitation ;  and  their  distilleries,  salt  works,  and  manuifactories 
are  duty  free.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Their  uniform  is  very  splendid,  being,  with  a  few  variations,  the 
ancient  Russian  habit :  the  favourite  weapon  is  a  long  lance, 
which  they  do  not  know  how  to  wield.  In  this  present  war 
they  have  contributed  forty-five  regiments,  of  550  rank  and  file. 
Among  these  about  a  seventh  part  were  Calmuks,  These  peo- 
jie  are  mauitmned  on  the  same  footing,  having  similar  aJIot- 
ments  of  land.  They  still,  however,  adhere  to  the  camels,  the 
tents,  and  the  mares'  milk  of  their  Mongul  ancestors ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  Greeks^  continue  to  worship  the  Delai  Lama. 
Their  tents  are  generally  pitched  among  the  reeds  and  mud ;  the 
lattice  work  which  composes  the  sides,  is  all  ded  together  with 
thongs  so  neatly  that  they  look  like  wooden  p^.  The  roof  is 
a  frame  work  of  slight  sticks  covered  with  felt,  one  end  resting 
on  the  wall,  and  the  other  fixed  into  a  hoop  of  birch  wood,  which 
serves  as  a  chimney,  and  which,  when  it  b  necessary  to  warm 
the  tent,  is  covered  with  a  hood  of  felt,  so  that  all  the  heat  of 
the  fire  is  kept  within.  The  door  is  merely  a  piece  of  felt,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  very  neatly  formed  of  reeds.  The 
territory  of  the  Don  Cossaks  includes  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
the  Auatic  side  is  little  besides  marsh  and  deserts. 

'^  On  Easter  Monday  we  took  leave  of  our  friends,  and  set  sail 
for  Azoph,  the  attaman  having  ordelred  us  a  boat  and  kindly 
fumisbed  us  with  a  serjeant,  whose  assistance  we  found  very  ne- 
cessary in  procuring  horses  in  our  way  to  Ecatherinodar.  From 
Tchefka^  to  Azoph  is  a  dismal  tract  of  marshes,  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  Don  are  entirely  lost ;  at  Azoph,  where  Peter  the 
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Great  biult  frigates,  there  was  not  sufficient  water  for  a  long 
boat.  The  town  is  ruined,  but  there  is  a  fort  with  a  small  gar^ 
rison,  where  we  dined  with  an  old  Grerman  officer. 

'*  We  continued  our  journey  through  a  vast  extent  of  green 
and  watery  savannahs,  without  trees  or  houses,  covered  with 
wild  ducks  and  widgeons,  and  peopled  with  the  noisiest  genera- 
tion of  frogs  I  ever  r6niember ;  the  Bf  f»«jbf»««i|  -of  the  river 
Styx  was  only  a  type  of  them.  On  the  third  day  of  our  journey 
we  passed  a  broken  and  ruinous  causeway,  where  a  hut  of  reeds 
irith  three  long  lances  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  guarded-by  a 
sentinel  in  a  sheep-skin,  was  shown  as  the  frontier  guard  house 
of  the  Zaporogian  Cossaks,  or,  as  they  are  now  called  to  efface 
the  memory  of  their  ancient  robberies,  the  Cossaks  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  morning  after  we  found  ourselves  in  Ecatherinodar, 
a  miserable  village  of  mud  houses  guarded  by  a  breast-work  of 
-mud,  and  a  strong  staken-bound  hedge.  We  thought,  however, 
but  little  of  the  town,  our  attention  being  entirely  occupied  with 
the  greenness  of  tiie  trees,  *  atque  novo  cakana  violaria  luxa^^  the 
oak  timber  and  the  prospect  of  the  wild  range  of  Caucasus.  Our 
immediate  inquiries  were,  of  course,  directed  to  this  quarter;  and 
we  found  that  every  mouth  was  full  of  the  robberies  and  inva- 
sions of  iheir  neighbours  the  Circassians.  If  you  look  in  Arrow- 
smithes  map,  you  will  find  exactly  our  present  situation.  Greor- 
giii  and  those  provinces  of  Persiti  which  form  the  western  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  are  become  a  Russiafl  province.  The  former 
in  particular,  as  being  of  the  same  reli^on  and  an  ancient  ally, 
has  united  very  readily  with  her  powerful  neighbour.  We  met 
with  the  sons  of  the  late  Czar,  Kraelius,  at  Petersburgh,  and 
fliere  are  many  Georpans  who  have  a  high  rank  in  the  Russian 
anny.  Bagration  is  himself  a  Georgian.  Immeretta  and  Min- 
grelia  are  also  Christian  and  friendly  nations ;  but  all  the  remain- 
ing range  of  Caucasus  from  the  Cuban  on  the  north  to  Imme- 
retta southward,  is  inhabited  by  an  untameable  race  of  moun- 
taineers, whose  constant  inroads  and  border  forays  keep  the 
whole  country  in  a  state  of  precautions  and  policy  similar  to 
those  of  Branksholme-Hall. 

**  Our  whole  journey  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuban  has  been  a 
eomment  on  Walter  Scott    We  had  escorts  from  post  to  post 
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<^Co8saks  aimed  with  Jaiice8.iLDd. carbines,  and  trarelled  widi  onr 
«words  ready,  onr  pistols  primed,  and  enjoying  all  the  noVelty 
and  dignity  of  danger.  The  peasants  whom  we  passed  had  eve- 
ry man  his  lance  or  musquet  slung  oyer  his  shoulder ;  and  almost 
every  hill  had  a  beacon  and  a  warder  raised  on  four  high  poles, 
twisted  at  the  top  with  wicker,  so  as  to  resemble  a  crow's  nest 
We  were  almost  wicked  enough  to  wish  for  a  skimush ;  but 
though  at  one  time  an  alarm  was  given  that  seventy  monnted 
Circassians  were  hovering  at  the  river  side,  we  made  onr  journey 
in  great  peace.  The  Zaporogians  are  the  fittest  people  in  the 
world  to  have  such  neighbours,  being  themselves  as  wild  inegn- 
lar  cavalry  and  as  *  restless  riders'  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
They  often  regretted' to  us  that  the  humanity  of  the  emperor 
forbade  all  attacks  on  the  Circassians,  unless  in  the  way  of  reta- 
liation. Whenever  they  plunder  a  village,  drive  the  cattle,  or 
isarry  away  Russian  subjects  as  slaves,  which  the  cordon  is  not 
always  able  to  prevent,  the  Cossaks  are  assembled,  attack  the 
Tcherkasd  in  their  turn,  and  carry  off  as  many  cattle,  men  and 
women  as  they  can  find,  who  are  kept  as  hostages  tiH  tbe 
Tcherkassi  (for  that  is  the  native  name  of  these  Circasmns) 
restore  their  prey.  Thornton  asked  if  such  a  foray  had  Uken. 
place  lately,  and  was  told  not  this  year ;  there  had  been  some 
trifling  thefts,  but  none  worthy  of  a  warder-raid.  *  Formeriy/ 
added  our  guide, '  we  were  ourselves  a  terror  to  our  neighbour^ 
but  we  are  now,'  said  he  with  a  sigh,  *  a  civilized  people  1'  The 
establishment  of  the  Black  Sea  Cossaks  differs  in  some  respects 
from  their  brethren  of  the  Don;  as  they  have  employment 
enough  at  home  they  are  never  embodied  for  tbe  purposes  of 
regular  warfare ;  but  their  ccmstant  habits  of  vigilance  and  dan- 
ger must  render  them  almost  unequalled  as  light  troops.  They 
wear  no  uniform,  which  they  consider  as  a  badge  of  slavery ; 
their  clothes  made  nearly  in  the  Persian  manner,  are  of  (bt 
most  glowing  colours,  and  the  richer  sort  have  red  or  yellow 
boots.  Their  hair  is  shorn  close  to  the  head,  except  one  long 
lock  which  hangs  over  the  face.  They  aH  ride  well,  and  nevtf 
stir  without  a  lance  ten  feet  long,  and  a  musquet  slung  on  tbe 
right  shoulder.  The  richer  sort  add  a  pistol  and  a  Circassian 
or  Turkish  sabre  of  exquisite  workmanship.    The  poignards 


wd  6^hit8  €f  tibe  Ctfoasmiis  are  the  best  1  erer  saw..  We  pass 
our  tune  among  ihese  fine  fellows  very^  pleasantly  ;  we  teaiA 
them  the  Hungaiian  broad  sword  exemse,  and  they  leach  us 
the  exercise  of  the  }ajtice.  I  have  never  seen  a  merrier  or  a 
more  restless  race  of  animals. 

**  The  country  we  have  passed  through  is,  in  many  respects, 
highly  interesting ;  deer,  and  every  oth»  kind  of  game,  are  in 
prodigious  quantities ;  but  none  ate  so  abundant  as  pheasants  and 
wild  dttoks,  one  or  other  of  which  we  pat  up  at  almost  eveiy 
step.    Am<Mig  the  birds  were  many  which  were  new  to  us»such 

as  the  stoskj  the  spooaln]},  the  bnstard,  sad  pelicans  without  end. 
Of  these  last,  which  we  had  several  opportunities  of  examining, 
we  have  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  at  a  time.  Eagles  are  not  so 
common  as  they,  are  to  flie  northward.  The  land  on  the  Rus- 
sian side  of  ibe  river  is  but  scantily  wooded ;  on  the  sonthem 
^idlB  it  rises  in  ii  magnifioent  theatre  of  oak  woods,  intetspemed 
with  cultivated  ground  and  the  smoke  of  villages,  with  the  ridg- 
es of  Canbeasus  above  the  wholC;,  The  nearest  bills  ace  by  no 
ipeans  gigantic,  bui  there  are  some  white  peaks  which  rise  at  a 
vast  distance,  and  which  [sroved  to  us  that  these  were  only  the 
fiist  story  of  the  mountain. 

**  Of  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  of  romance  we  have  seeivbut 
little.  At  Ecatherinodar  we  asked  repeatedly  if  it  were  not  pos- 
nble  to  cross  the  border  to  some  of  the  villages  at  peace  witi^ 
Russia,  but  were  told  that  there  were  no  villages  which  could 
be  safely  visited.  At  that  place,  however,  we  saw  some  hun- 
dreds of  them,  who  were  come  to  barter  com  for  salt,  and  one 
of  their  chieftains,  who,  some  years  ago,  had  emig^ted  to  the 
Russian  side  of  the  river ;  and  here,  at  Taman,  we  have  made 
acquaintance  with  a  Sultan  Selim  Grerai,  a  fine  young  man,  who, 
with  his  family  and  retainers,  to  the  number  of  about  six  hun- 
dred men,  had  likewise  thrown  himself  on  the  protection  of  this 
government ;  he  called  on  us  this  morning  with  six  attendants, 
all  equipped  most  gallantly,  in  the  dress  and  armour  of  his  coun- 
try. Such  emigrations  as  these  are  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  we 
ourselves  witnessed  one  of  them.  As  we  stopped  at  a  small 
mud  fort  intiie  wildest  part  of  the  frontier  to  change  our  horses 
and  escort,  we  were  told  that  a  Circassian  prince  had  just  swam 
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OTcr  the  Cuban,  and  was  come  to  take  shelter  m  the  fort,  being 
hard  pressed  by  a  idctorious  enemy.  He  was  taU  and  thin,  as 
the  Circassians  generally  are,  with  a  stem  countenance ;  and 
though  very  lean,  he  had  strong  muscular  limbs ;  hb  dress  was 
plain,  and  he  had  lost  his  arms  in  the  river.  He  had  been  in 
love,  he  said,  with  a  girl  whose  relations  asked  a  thousand  rubles 
for  her  price,  a  sum  which  he  could  not  pay.  Unable,  however, 
to  live  without  her,  he  carried  her  off  witii  an  armed  force  from 
her  home,  and  killed  four  of  her  father's  retainers  who  attempt* 
ed  to  resist  him.  His  retreat  to  his  own  fortress  was,  however, 
cut  off ;  his  party  put  to  the  sword,  and  his  mistress  re«taken. 
The  girl  would,  he  said,  (and  he  cried  bitterly  as  he  spoke,)  be 
sold  to  the  Turks,  and  be  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

**  You  will,  of  course,  be  curious  to  hear  wheAer  the  Circas- 
sian women  answer  the  expectations  which  every  reader  of  east- 
em  tales  or  French  travels  will  form.  I  have,  as  yet,  seen  none ; 
but  by  what  I  understand  from  others,  there  is  no  great  difference 
between  them  and  the  women  of  the  neighbouring  natioiis. 
Their  fashisons  are  quite  as  unnatural  and  unhealthy  as  those  of 
more  civilized  countries.  What  rendered  Circasria  so  celebrated 
for  beauty  was,  no  doubt,  the  circumstance  of  its  inhabitants 
being  great  slave-brokers,  and  being  the  channel  through  which 
the  Turks  obtained  their  most  beautiful  females,  who  were,  how- 
ever, mostly  brought  from  Georgia.'' 
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TCHERKASK  TO  LEOPOLD- 

*'  From  Tcherkask  we  set  out  in  a  boat  procured  for  na  hj 
the  attaman,  on  Easter  Monday.  The  Don  is  divided  below  the 
town  into  three  principal  and  many  smaller  streams,  which  oc- 
cupy a  Delta  contuning  about  three  hundred  square  miles ;  the 
whole  space  consists  of  nothing  but  morasses  and  swamps,  which 
might,  in  many  places,  be  dndned  and  made  good  meadow  land. 
Whererer  the  natural  fall  was  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water 
the  land  seemed  excellent  On  such  spots  were  generally  small 
villages  of  Cossaks,  who  live  chiefly  by^  fishing ;  the  Calmuk 
fishermen  pitch  their  tents  among  the  veiy  reeds  and  slime. 
They  possess  few  camels  or  horses ;  of  the  former  we  only  saw 
one  female  with'her  foal.  They  transport  their  tents  and  families 
from  place  to  place  in  large  boats,  of  which  one  appears  to  be 
the  joint  stock  of  several  families.    One  of  them  passed  us,  and 
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afforded  a  nm>st  curious  groupe.  The  filth  and  stench  of  Hbm 
countiy  are  terrible;  the  whole  Delta,  and  all  its  streams  and 
marshes  are  absolutely  infected  and  poisoned  with  dead  fish, 
owing  to  the  slovenliness  and  carelesnesS  of  the  fishermen.  A 
Calmuk  out  of  a  prodigious  haul  of  fish,  as  the  salting  or  drying 
them  for  sale  is  expensive,  merely  selects  the  best,  and  leaves  the 
reminder  to  perish  and  rot  on  the  beach ;  if  indeed  it  is  so  near 
his  hut  that  the  smell  annoys  him,  and  stench  seldom  annoya  m 
Cjilmuk,  he  shovels  the  dead  fish  into  the  river*  The  fish  on  be* 
ing  caught  are  piled  up  in  layers,  with  rushes  -between  each  kyer, 
apd'the  best  are  afterwards  selected  ^and  salted.  Lai^  quanti- 
ties of  salt-are  annually  imported  from  the  Crimea  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  salt  produced  in  the  Cossak  country  i»not  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Last  year  there  was-  a  failure  of  salt  in  the 
Crimea,  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence  a  great  scarcity  of  fish 
in*  the  Don  «nd  sea  of  Azophfc 

**  The  marshes  might  certaiofy  be  drained  with  eas^^nd  per- 
hap$  wiQ  be  so, ,  if  the  country,  ever  becomes  more  popsloas ; 
the  42onsequent  chaxiges  will  be-  singular.  The  vast  increase  of 
com  and  of  pasture-land  would'  be  one  of  the  least ;  the  inha- 
bitants must  purchase  this  increase  by  a  great  diminution  of 
their  fishing,  as  the  superabundanee  of*  fish  is  -  evidently  occa- 
noned  by  the  vast  extent  of  shallow  water,  the  abundance  of 
cover,  shade,  and  nourishment  afforded  by  the  reeds,  the  aqua^ 
X  tic  vegetables 'and  reptiles,  and  the  numberless- creeks  and  har« 
hours*  of  the  marsL  On  the  other  hand,  4hey  will  find  much 
greater  advantage  in  renderii^.  their  river  navi^Ue,  the  waters 
of  which  are  now  lost  in  the  morasses^  in  decreasing  the  unhi&al- 
thiness  of  their  climate,  and,  perhapsj  even  in  adding  son^thing. 
to  the  depth  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  sea  of  AzopL  The- 
tewn  of  Azoph  is  distant  from  Tcherkask  sixty^  versts  by  water^ 
and  something  more  by,  land ;  it  stands  on  the  left-hand  bank  of 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Don,  where  the  water  is  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  in  depth.  It  is  little  more  than  a  colleo- 
tion  of  half-ruined  cottages,  with  a  dilapidated  fort,  on  which  are 
still  shown  the  batteries  named  after  Peter,  Menchikof,  &e.,  and 
which  is  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  two  battalions,  each  of 
which  ought  to  consist  of  640  men.    This  regiment  is  one  of 
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the  number  that  is  oxcIumTely  ^esikmed  for  garrisons,  conastu^ 
partly  of  invalids  and  partly  of  boys,  who  are  instructed  and 
fbrmed  for  soldiers.  Each  company  has  one  hundred  and  siacty 
men.  Some  of  the  officers  belonging  to  it  spoke  French  and 
German  well,  particularly  an  old  brigadier,  Von  Schwartzen-^ 
hetgi  who  had  a  wife  and  jfiimily  of  daughters,  and  wh6  tery 
hospitably  gave  us  a  dinner,  at  and  after  which  we  saw,  I  be* 
liere,  &e  greater  part  of  the  society  of  Atoph  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  it  was  more  numerous  and  more  respectable  than  I 
should  have  supposed.  The  brigadier  was  looking  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  spendii^  the  remainder  of  hislife in  the 
gay  and  pleasant  circles  of  Charkof,  where  he  soon  expected  to 
go.  On  the  green  before  his  house  were  several  flying-chairs 
and  swings,  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Russians,  and  which, 
at  this  season,  were  ufi  motion  all  day  long.  The  circuit  of  the 
fortress  is  considerable,  and  the  works  large  and  expensive,  but 
the  situation  is  not  very  strong.  There  was  a  new  Church,  al* 
most  finished,  in  the  town,  built  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Em* 
peror. 

**  We  left  Azopb  the  eyetdng  of  the  l£th  April,  and  travelled 
day  and  night  through  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  Don  Cos» 
fuks.  These  possessions  consist  entirely  of  steppes,  but  of 
greater  fertility  than  those  in  Europe,  being  covered  with  fine 
grass,  and  prodigious-  herds  of  cattle :  we  saw  very  few  inha- 
bitants. The  country  is  marshy^  and  covered  with  frogs,  wild- 
ducks,  and  geese. 

**  On  the  16th  we  met  some  dragoons,  who  had  beto  sent  to 
boy  chargers  in  the  OUban,  where  the  horses  are  reckoned  very 
good.  They  told  us  the  or^ary  price  of  a  fine  one  Was  forty 
mbles.  Towards  dusk  we  passed  a  reed  hut,  with  six  long  lan^ 
ces  stuck  in  the  ground  before  it,  guarded  by  a  sentinel  in  a 
sheep*skin,  armed  with  a  rusty  carbine.  The  causeway  and 
b<>g  to  which  he  served  as  protector,  were  the  limits  of  the  Tcher- 
noim(nsld  Cossaks.  These  men  originally  were  deserters  and 
vagabonds  from  all  nations,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  marshy 
islands  of  the  Dnieper.  At  the  foundation  of  Cherson  they 
were  chased  fix>m  their  homes,  and  took  shelter  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  still  preserving  their  character  of  fishermen  and 
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pirates.    Potemkin  offering  them  pay  and  lands,  they  retumed 
to  the  side  of  Russia,  and  did  great  service  in  the  second  Turidsh 
war.    They  received  as  a  reward  the  country  newly  conquered 
from  the  Cuban  Tartars.     They  hold  their  lands  by  the  same 
tenure,  and  enjoy  nearly  the  same  privileges  as  the  Don  Cos- 
saks,  but  are  much  poorer  and  more  uncivilized,  and  never  quit 
their  houses,  where,  indeed,  they  have  sufficient  employment 
They  receive  no  pay,  except  an  allowance  of  rye,  and  dress 
themselves  at  th^ir  own  expense,  and  in  whatever  colours  they 
choose,  without  any  regard  to  uniformity.     The  officers  for  the 
most  part,  wear  red  boots,  which  is  their  only  distinction.  They 
deal  largely  in  cattle,  and  have  a  barter  of  salt  for  com  with 
the  Circassians.     The  language  they  use  is  a  corrupted  Rus* 
sian,  a  good  deal  mixed  with  Turkish ;  and  they  will  not  permit 
their  chiefs  to  use  any  other,  at  least  in  public  speaking,  or  in 
addressing  them*     They  claim,  or  at  least  exercise,  the  right  of 
electing  any  new  member  into  their  society,  which,  till  lately, 
used  to  want  frequent  recruiting.     Many  slaves,  who  have  con- 
trived to  escape  from  their  masters,  are  received  by  these  peo- 
ple, and  protected.     In  the  Crimea  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  a  slave,  their  opportunities  of  escape  are  so  numerous. 
The  Zaporogians,  as  they  were  originally  called,  are  distinguilih- 
ed  by  a  long  lock  of  hair,  which  hangs  down  over  their  face, 
and  is  generally  tucked  back  behind  the  ear ;  the  rest  of  the  hair 
is  shorn  very  close.    They  are  a  fine  stout  race  of  men.    in 
common  with  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  make  great  use 
of  a  mantle  of  strong  felt,  which  may  be  steeped  in  water  with- 
out wetting.    Their  arms  are  a  carbine  slung  over  the  r^t 
shoulder,  a  lance  ten  feet  long,  which  they  manage  by  means  of 
a  thong  twisted  round  the  right  hand  and  arm,  and  occasionally 
Turkish  or  Circassian  sabres,  pistols,  and  poignards.     They  are 
generally  caHed  thieves ;  we  found  them,  however,  very  honest, 
where  their  point  of  honour  was  touched,  very  good-natured,  and, 
according  to  their  scanty  means,  hospitable. 

<<  In  passing  the  causeway  where  the  sentinel  was  stationed, 
we  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of  ferocity  in  an  ox  belonging  to  a 
team  which  was  passing  at  the  same  time  with  ourselves ;  with- 
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oQt  any  af^Nirent  reason  it  attacked  the  man  wbo  was  driving  it, 
threw  him  down  and  trampled  on  him  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  soft  mud,  would  probably  have  killed  him. 

*^  The  cattle  here  are  larger  and  finer  than  any  where  in 
Russia.  There  are  no  sheep,  not  even  of  the  Asiatic  breed. 
The  Cossak  horses  are  what  would  be  called  in  England  good 
galloways  ;  Their  masters  vaunt  very  much  their  speed  and  har- 
diness. According  to  their  account,  a  moderately  good  horse 
will  go  sixty  versto,  or  forty  miles,  at  iufi  speed  without  stoppmg. 
They  are  seldom  handsome.  The  Calmuk  horses  are  all  dis- 
tinguished by  having  their  ears  slit. 

^*The  17th  April,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  we  arrived  at 
Bcatherinodar,  a  large  village  with  many  gardens  and  trees,  and 
a  fortress  built  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  surrounded 
merely  by  a  breast-work  of  earth,  ftimished  with  a  strong  and 
high  hedge  and  eight  smalt  pieces  of  cannon.  The  entrance  is 
by  a  common  rix-baned  gate.  Within  are  some  earthen  huts 
for  flie€ossakson  guard,  and  a  large  wooden  Church  which,  from 
its  spaciousness  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  constructed,  does 
great  credit  to  these  poor  Cossaks,  at  whose  expense  it  is  en- 
tirely maintained.  When  we  were  there  it  was  not  quite  finish- 
ed. The  timber  of  which  it  is  built  is  chiefly  oak,  and  comes 
from  Voronetz.  It  must  be  very  expensive.  I  forget  the  sum 
they  stated,  but  it  struck  me  as  bemg  very  great  There  are 
seme  cosdy  ornaments  in  the  Church,  and  their  standards  are 
dso  kept  Acre,  as  well  as  the  diver  ketUe-drums  given  them  by 
Catherine.  Tlie  priest  spoke  Latin  «nd  seemed  an  intelligent 
man.  We  went,  after  seeing  the  Church,  io  the  quarantine, 
ilie  only  place  where  the  Circassians  are  allowed  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  the  subjects  of  Russia.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river-ode  about  a  verst  from  the  town.  In  our  way  we  passed 
another  mild  fort,  and  were  told  that  the  cordon  extended  all 
idong  the  frontier ;  five  thousand  men  at  a  time  are  employed  on 
this  service.  The  total  number  of  Cossaks  in  Eoatherinodar  is 
S5,000  men. 

**  M.  Constantinof,  the  manner  of  the  quarantine,  was  a  Rus- 
sian, a  very  sensible  man,  and  weU-acqumnted  with  the  Circas- 
sian manners.    They  are  divided  into  many  small  tribes,  under 
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tlieir  respecliTe  princes,  who  aaBome  the  title  of  Suttan,  and  add 
*  Gerai'  to  their  name,  as  BSeoUng  to  be  the  descendants  of  Zin- 
gis  Khan.  Their  cOu&try  is  agreeible  and  very  populous,  and 
their  fields  well  cultivated ;  the  villages  nearly  resemble  those  of 
the  Cossaks,  being  built  of  mud  and  reeds.  They  bring  wood» 
millet,  rye,  barley,  and  a  little  wheat  to  the  quarantine  to  barter 
with  the  Cossaks  for  salt*  paying  two  measures  of  millet  for  one 
of  si|lt.  Those  we  saw  were  very  ragged  and  nusersble  ;  they 
were  all  unarmed,  having  left  their  weapons  on  thdr  own  ode  of 
the  river  |  the  chiefs  alone  preserve  the  prtvUage  of  c<nung  Id 
the  rendezvous  armed.  Their  wom^i  are  kept  oarefuUy  con- 
cealed^, and  their  husbands  arq  very  jealous.  The  giilst,  at  an 
early  age,  hf^ve  fi  tight  and  broa4.1eath^girdl^  sewn  loniid  their 
fvaists,  which  remains  till  thw  powth  hursts  it,  when  it  is  re- 
ph^ced  by  another.  This  process  mfkes  their  waists  very  sma% 
]>iai  is  eztre^dely  injurious  to  their  health.  I  understand  that 
they  are  handsome,  butnot  particularly  so. 
.  *^  The  religion  of  the  Circassians  is  amiiKture  of  Chriat]aiuty» 
Paganism,  an4  IslamisnK  Afany  of  the  tribes  have  lately  d&r 
s^oyed  ^ir  mosque^  and  shown  a  great  dispositimi  to  embrace 
(CSu^tiai^ity,  They  reverence  thecrpss  gready.  The  form  of 
a  cross  cut  \a  one  of  the  logs  is  QoamaU  piotectian  to  m  stack 
of  timber,  against  tbeft* 

.  **  Tb?  year  before  last  the  Circassians  made  an  iocOKsion  with 
pbove  Sia/OOO  men,  and  a  battle  took  place  at  EcaAerinodar ;  but 
tbey  wfe  mnob  reduced  in  number  §Kuai  what  they  formerly  wer^ 
and  decUne  every  yea?.  Their  sttUaas  ahme  9n  privileged  to 
cairy  bows ;  the  oth^r  horsemen  am  armed  with  carbines^  pis- 
tols, si^res,  tind  sma9  lances ;  and  all  who  can  affi»rd  it  have 
coats  of  maiL  These  are  chiefly  imported  from  Pemia,  or  some^ 
jLimes  from  Constantinople ;  the  other  arms  are  either  IntHight 
from  Constantinc^e  (SfeMgmde  the  Russians  irall  it)  or  are 
manu&ctured  by  themselves.  Their  sabres  and  pQignards  are 
of  admirable  temper.  The  fo(^*ioIdierB  are  chiefly  aoned  widi 
long  Turkish  guns,  which  are  used  with  rests,  The  Circassian 
horses  are  very  famous;  and,  in  common  with  all  others  of 
these  countries,  they  have  the  faculty  of  bleeding  qpontaneonsly 
when  overcharged  with  bkx)d.    We  learnt  these  particulpis 
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pardy  from  M .  ConBtuntinof,  and  partly  from  different  Cossaks* 
Mr.  Smithy  an  American  whom  we  met  at  Moscow,  had  told  us 
that  some  of  the  Circassiair  tribes  paid  divine  honours  to  the  cat; 
of  this,  however,  none  of  the  Cossaks  had  ever  heafd.  Mr. 
Smith  had  been  at  Ecatherinodar  with  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
and  afterwards  passed  into  Georgia. 

'*  The  Cuban  is  a  muddy  and  not  very  considerable  river;  its 
banks  are  of  earth,  high  and  steep.  The  country  on  the  Ci^cas- 
sian  aide  rises,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  fine  woods  and  gentle  hiU% 
to  the  ridges  of  Caucasus,  which  in  this  part  are  not  very  gigan- 
tic. The  boats  of  the  Circassians  which  we  saw  upon  the  river« 
were  small  canoes,  hollowed,  like  all  those  in  tins  country,  from 
angte  trees, 

**  On  leaving  Eeatherinodar  Thornton  lost  his  gun,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  master  of  the  police,  but  with  very  sn^all  hopes  <tf  re* 
eovering  it  He  even  tegged  it  might  be  given»  if  finmd»  to^ 
young  office?  who  had  shown  us  much  civiltty,  Toom.gjtt^t 
surprise,  however,  when  we  arrived  at  Taman,  the  gun.wa9 
brau;^  to  us.  An  express  had  been  sent  aft^r  us^  whp  bad 
travelled  the  whole  distance  from  Ecatherinodar,  to  restore  H^ 
gun  to  its  owner ;  and  the  person  employed  to  convey  it  refused 
td  accept  any  reward  for  his  labour. 

^' We  set  out  about  seven  in  the  evening  of  the  17th  Apnk 
escorted  by  a  sergeant  and  six  Cossaks,  wbo  were  relieved  at 
each  stetion.  There  is  a  cordon  of  such  foHa  as  have  been 
mentidned,.  biiilt  at  five  or  six  versts  fr<»n  each  Qth»,  and  con* 

■ 

nected  by  alarm  postd  within  sight  of  each.  The  alilim  post  is 
made  of  three  poles  united  at  the  tqp,  and  twisted  with  wicker 
like  a  crow's  nest,  where  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  watch  the  Cir- 
cassicDs  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  anodier  sentinel  remains 
below,  mounted  and  holding  the  horse  for  hie  ooaxmie  in  the 
nest,  so  that  they  can  immediately  make  pff  in  case  of  aiarin'. 
The  soil  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  excessively  fertile,  the 
grass  growing  to  an  extraordinary  height.  The  Comte  de 
Rochfort  said  that  he  had  seen  thistles  as  U^  as  a  man  on  horsier 
back.  During  the  night  an  alarm  #as  given  that  seventy  borse^- 
pien  bad  assembled  on  the  Circassian  side  of  the  river,  and 
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threatened  us  with  an  attack.    We  heard,  however,  no  more  of 
them. 

"The  18th  we  continued  travelBng  through  a  fertile  but 
marshy  country,  abounding  in  deer  and  every  kind  of  game. 
Among  the  birds  we  distinguished  pheasants^  pelicans  in  great 
numbers,  cranes,  and  swans.  This  part  of  our  journey  wa» 
reckoned  more  dangerous  than  any  other,  both  from  the  nature 
of-  the  country,  being  perfectly  wild,  filled  with  low  swampy 
wood  and  high  reeds,  and  also  because  it  is  a  very  common  re- 
sort of  the  Circassians  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reeds. 
Every  man  we  met  had  his  arms  with  him ;  and  the  officer  at 
Ecatherinodar  had  ordered  us  a  reinforcement  of  ttiree  Cossaks. 
We  passed  a  ferry  over  the  river  Ae,  which  falls  into  Ae  Cu&an ; 
on  the  opposite  side  was  a  fort  commanded  by  an  old  Cossak 
sergeant,  who  was  very  civil.  Here  we  breakfasted.  About 
Hhree  o'clock  we  arrived  at  another  fortress,  where  we  had  an 
adventure  with  a  Gireadsian  fugitive  prihce.^  •  From  this  post 
we  had  k  very  merry  guard  who  scampered  about  us  like  sava* 
ges,  wht>oping  and  screaming,  and  firing  their  pieces  in  &e  air. 
Thornton  showed  them  the  Hungarian  broad  sword  exercise. 
Tl^y  attempted  to  prove  the  superiority  of  their  lances,  but 
were  evidently  unable  to  guard  themselves  effectually.  At 
mgbt  we  supped  with  a  large  party  of  Cossaks  on  fish,  in  one  of 
their  subterranean  huts ;  the  fire  was  lit  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  round  which  they  all  sat  cross-legged,  and  formed  a  most 
picturesque  and  merry  groupe.  We  at  first  wished  to  leisive  a 
guard  with  the  carriage,  but  they  assured  us  that  our  property 
was  safe,  as  none  were  there  but  21aporogians ;  and  they  strictly 
kept  their  word.  They,  complained  much  of  their  poverty,  and 
of  the  prohibition  against  all  attacks  on  the  Circassians,  whcun 
they  said  they  would  otherwise  have  loilg  since  exterminated. 
Their  country  they  praised  highly  for  its  pleasantness  and  great 
population. 

'  ^^  April  \9th. — We  continued  our  journey  through  a  tract  of 
detestable  country,  all  marshes  covered  with  high  reeds,  in  which 
the  carriage  frequently  sank  so  deep  tiiat  ^wur  oxen  were  neces* 

*  Seep«geS38. 
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vary  to  draw  it  out  I  myself  had  a  thorough  soaking  in  the 
mire,  in  wluch  my  horse  sunk  up  to  the  withers.  At  a  small 
station  called  Temrook  we  breakfasted  on  bread  and  .*  vodka  -^ 
while  we  were  thus  employed  in  the  kahak  two  Moldavians  came 
in ;  and  just  as  we  were  setting  off  a  sailor  came  with  great  civi- 
lity to  offer  us  some  crawfish  which  he  had  boiled  for  his  own 
breakfast  He  turned  out  to  be  a  Frenchman  employed  by  an 
Italian  merchant  at  Taman  to  salt  fish.  He  had  been  in  England 
and  spoke  a  little  English.  After  travelling  six  versts  farther 
through  an  immense  morass,  we  entered  the  isle,  as  it  is  called, 
of  Taman ;  it  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  large  salt 
lake,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  sea  of  Azoph  on  the  one 
side,  and  from  the  Euxine  on  the  other,  by  narrow  necks  of 
land  rendered  almost  impassable  by  marshes.  That  on  the 
aouthem  side  is,  I  believe,  quite  so ;  the  other  was  formerly 
guarded  by  a  Turkish  fortress  now  in  ruins. 

**  Taman,  or,  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  revived  name  of  Pha- 
nagoria,  is  a  small  and  miserable  place,  situated  on  the  southern 
shore  of  a  deep  bay  branching  from  the  Bosphorus.  The  oppo- 
site shore  of  Kertch,  and  the  town  and  fortress  of  Yenical6,  are 
very  visible  fi^m  it  The  bay  is  much  too  shallow  for  any  thing 
but  lighters ;  four  or  five  feet  of  water  being  the  average  depth* 
There  is  a  fortress,  with  a  Russ  garrison,  of  whom  the  Cossaks 
complidn  heavily  as  infamous  thieves.  Our  carriage  was  guarded 
every  night  by  a  Cossak  sentinel  with  his  lance.  The  Church 
is  small  and  mean,  but  contains  some  morsels  of  antiquity,  the 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Greek  colony.  Among  them  is  a  votive 
tablet — t^xpfii  Gf«ii  ArrM^Aif  ««i  AvT^aXffTt,  Who  are  these 
T^tfirnXkn  6f  •il  There  is  also  a  very  famous  stone  with  a  Sla- 
vonic inscription,  on  which  Count  Alexis  Moussin  Pouschkin 
has  written  a  dissertation.  The  inscription  purports,  that  in  the 
year  1065,  Prince  Gleb,  the  then  chief  of  the  Russians,  had 
caused  the  Bosphorus,  while  frozen,  to  be  paced  from  Kertch  to 
Tmutaracan ;  and  the  distance  was  thirty-six  versts.  This  is 
interesting  to  the  Russians,  as  ascertaining  the  site  of  their  an- 
cient capital,  which  had  been  before  much  disputed.  The  name 
in  Theodosius'  itinerary  is  Tamartaca.  Tmutaracan  means, 
literally,  the  *  swarm  of  beetles.'     .We  met  with  a  very  sensible 
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and  civil  priest,  father-in-law  to  the  Co88ak  wiih  whom  tre 
lodged.  At  our  going  away  he  demred  us  to  sign  a  paper  in- 
tended for  the  inspection  of  his  bishop,  purporting  that  he  had 
treated  us  with  civility  and  hospitality.  Hisx  cottage  was  very 
neatly  furnished,  with  some  bad  religious  prints,  a  large  BiUe, 
and  a  collection  of  homilies.  lie  could  speak  no  other  language 
but  Russ.  A  very  common  print,  in  all  this  part  of  the  world, 
is  a  strange  representation  of  Mount  Athos,  with  an  inscription 
in  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Slavonic/  It  is  considered  as  tan- 
tamount to  a  Saint  in  any  room  or  Church,  especially  as  it  is  in* 
tended  «<«  0fv  ^o^m  %m  rm  A9«r«Ais««  •f#«JV|i«f,  This  is  ialmostthe 
only  print  which  is  commonly  seen  in  Russian  houses,  except  a 
most  extraordinary  map  of  Russia,  which  we  saw  at  a  post-house 
three  stages  from  Moscow,  on  the  Troitza  road.  At  Tcherkask, 
indeed,  we  saw  a  print  of  two  persons  talking  over  a  globe ;  and 
below,  a  long  dialogue  between  a  Mushik  and  a  n;«^f  ^^• 

'*  The  trade  of  Taman,  such  as  it  is,  consists  in  salt  and  fish. 
There  was  one  Italian  trader  in  the  place,  who  was,  however, 
merely  a  sort  of  supercarj^,  employed  by  a  house  at  Csffii.  He 
passed  among  the  Cossaks  for  a  Greek,  and  was  a  very  civO 
man,  who  would  take  no  present  in  return  for  his  civilities.  The 
shops  in  the  town  would  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  worst 
furnished  booth  in  an  English  fair. 

*'  About  fifteen  versts  from  Taman  is  a  small  colony  of  Cir- 
casrians,  who,  some  years  mnce,  came  over  with  their  Chief,  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred  souls.  Their  Chief,  Sultan  BeBm 
Grerai,  a  fine  young  man  of  twenty^five,  paid  us  a  risit  at  Taman, 
accompanied  by  six  attendants;  one  of  these  men  the  Cossaks 
called  colonel.  I  suppose  they  meant  attaman,  or  chief  of  a 
vHlage.  The  Suttan  had  his  bow  and  arrows ;  he  shot  one  into 
the  ^r,  but  we  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  aim  at  any  particular 
object ;  I  suspect,  because  he  was  not  very  skilful.  He  declared 
that  no  Circassian  could  hit  a  goose,  which  we  pointed  out  to 
him,  though  it  was  at  a  v^  moderate  distance.  He  and  all  his 
party  had  shoes  without  soles,  and  long  tight  pantaloons ;  the 
colonel  wore  a  red  tunic,  over  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail.  Their 
countenances,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  Circassians  I  have  seen, 
were  precisely  the  same  with  the  Turks  and  Tartars*   We  were 
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ftot  able  to  leam  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  country ;  indeed  all 
the  information  which  we  derived  from  him  was  very  imperfectly 
ascertsdned,  from  the  double  interpretation  which  was  necessary. 
We  could  only  make  out  that  he  had  fled  from  being  in  fear  of 
his  life.  Thornton  got  a  whip  from  the  chief,  which  he  carried 
off  as  a  memorial ;  these  whips  are  of  plaited  thongs ;  the  lash 
is  three-edged,  excessively  sharp,  and  heavy ;  as  a  blow  from  so 
formidable  a  weapon  would  maim  a  horse,  they  fasten  a  strip  of 
leather  to  the  end,  with  which  they  gently  touch  the  animal  when 
they  want  him  to  go  faster. 

^^  On  the  20th  we  took  a  ride  with  oUr  Cossak  host  to  see  the 
mire  fountains  mentioned  by  Pallas.  The  first  thing  which  we 
were  shown  was  a  circular  area,  resembling  the  crater  of  a 
small  volcano.  In  the  centre  was  a  heap  of  stones,  which,  with 
the  surrounding  mud,  appeared  impregnated  with  sulphur.  In 
one  place  was  a  pool  of  water,  without  any  particular  taste. 
About  five  hundred  yards  distant  was  another  circle,  but  much 
smaller,  all  of  soft  mud ;  and  in  the  centre  was  a  little  hole, 
whence  slowly  bubbled  out  a  nauseous  black  fluid,  like  bilge- 
water.  By  treading  on  any  part  of  the  mud  more  matter  was 
forced  from  the  wound ;  for  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of 
one  vast  sore.  We  thrust  our  sticks  into  the  mud,  but  found  no 
bottom  ;  and  on  withdrawing  them,  a  similar  kind  of  fluid  rose 
through  the  apertures  which  they  had  made.  There  was  ano- 
ther, precisely  similar,  at  a  small  distance  ;  and  very  near  this 
last  a  well  of  water,  resembling  that  of  Harrogate  in  taste  and 
smell,  and  sparkling.  Pallas  imagines  that  these  have  some  con- 
nection with  a  singular  island,  which,  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
appeared  suddenly  above  the  sea  near  Temrook,  throwing  up 
mud  and  stones,  which  were  succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  fire 
and  smoke,  and  afterwards  sunk  down  again,  and  left  no  traces 
on  the  spot.  We  heard  much  of  the  fossils  that  were  to  be  met 
with  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  good  priest  showed  us 
the  tooth  of  a  giant  which  was  found  there,  calculated  for  a  man 
oU  at  least,  fifty  feet  high ;  the  whole  scull,  he  said,  had  been 
sent  to  Petersburgh.  We  found  on  the  hill  where  the  mire 
fountain  was^  several  substances,  like  half-calcined  bones. 
Daring  this  expedition  we  started  four  hares,  which  the  priesf  s 
•     Vol.  1.^-58 
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Biberian  greyhoands  chased,  but  only  killed  one.  We  were 
much  struck  with  the  sure-footedness  of  our  horses,  who  went 
down  some  very  difficult  places  with  great  ease. 

^*  On  the  22d  of  April  we  found  that  we  had  exhausted  all  the 
curiosities  of  Taman,  and  determined  t^  proceed  directly  to 
Kcrtch,  and  wait  for  our  carriage  at  Caffa.  We  were  induced 
to  take  this  step  by  understanding  that  Yenical^  offered  nothbg 
remarkable  either  in  antiquities  or  situation,  and  by  our  desire 
to  give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  Caffa.  The  regular  ferry- 
boat was  then  at  Yenicale,  and  the  wind  directly  contrary.  For 
thift  boat  our  carriage  was  obliged  to  wait ;  we  ourselves  obtain- 
ed a  fishing-boat  from  the  point  nearest  Kertch.  From  Phana- 
goria  to  this  point  is  reckoned  twelve  versts ;  it  is  a  long  narrow 
spit  of  land,  evidently  of  recent  formation,  and  marked  in  Gu- 
thrie's map  as  an  island.  Even  where  this  terminates  is  a  range 
of  sand,  reaching  like  a  bar  across  almost  half  the  Bospbonis, 
and  hardly  covered  with  water,  which  bids  fair,  in  time,  com- 
pletely to  block  up  the  navigation.  An  immense  quantity  of 
sea-fowl  are  seen  on  every  part  of  the  straits.  A  vast  flight  of 
pelicans  passed  over  our  heads  in  a  regular  order  of  flight,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  wild-geese.  The  prospect  is  perfectly  naked  and 
desert ;  on  one  side,  the  bare  downs  and  long  sand  Kossas  <A 
Taman ;  and  on  the  other,  a  bleak  and  rocky  coast,  without  ver- 
dure or  inhabitants :  and  the  miserable  fishermen  who  rowed  us 
over  were  a  very  fit  groupe  for  such  a  scene.  From  the  Kossa, 
where  we  embarked,  to  Kertch  is  reckoned  twelve  versts.  Im- 
mediately opposite  is  a  round  shallow  bay,  where  was  a  but  in 
which  the  fishermen  occasionally  slept.  Behind  the  northern 
point  of  this  bay  opens  a  much  larger,  where  a  few  miserable 
houses,  a  small  Church,  and  a  jetty  of  piles  point  out  Kertch. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  is  a  conical  green  hill,  either  en- 
tirely or  in  part  artificial,  on  the  top  of  which  are  a  seat  and  a 
flag-staff.  The  Russian  ofiicer  who  took  us  there  fancied  it  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Mithridates,  or  some  of  his  family.  The 
shore  is  very  shelving  and  shallow ;  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  get  our  boat  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  land. 
The  commandant  of  Kertch,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  told  us  that 
many  plans  had  been  given  for  a  harbour  and  quarantine  at 
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place ;  but  the  present  scheme  of  making  Caffit  the  emporium 
would  probably  prevent  them.  Immediately  on  landing  we  were 
accosted  by  a  Russian  priest,  with  the  salutation,  x^trtt^  tvnTtn 
We  had  before  observed  that  the  Gossaks  used  at  this  season  to 
salute  foreigners  in  Greek. 

'*  The  town  of  Kertch  is  very  small  and  miserable ;  it  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews.  There  is  one  tolerable  watch-maker  in  the 
bazar,  and  two  shops  where  we  saw  some  English  cotton  stufis. 
The  country  around  is  all  bare  of  trees,  and  thieir  fire-wood  is 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eski  Krim,  a  distance  of, 
perhaps,  120  versts.  There  is  a  spacious  fortress,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  major,  and  four  companies  of 
ligbt  infantry.  The  men  were  distinguished  by  not  wearing 
swordS)  which  most  Russian  soldiers  do ;  the  non-commissioned 
officers  carried  rifles.  I  had  made  some  drawings  and  memo- 
randa of  the  antiquities,  which  I  have  lost,  but  which  differed  in 
no  material  point  from  the  account  published  by  Pallas.  The 
HKMt  interesting  are  in  the  wall  of  the  church.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  mentioning,  as  illustrative  of  national  character,  that  the 
Russian  major,  who  ag^ed  to  furnish  us  with  horses,  and  an 
open  kibitka  to  Caffa,  insisted  on  such  usurious  terms,  that  the 
other  officers  cried  out  '  shame ;'  and  that  the  same  man  after- 
wards squeezed  some  further  presents  out  of  Thomtons's  ser- 
vant    A  Cossak  would  have  disdained  such  conduct. 

^*  We  leftKertchonthe  23d.  From  thence  the  road  winds  among 
tfwampy  and  uncultivated  savannahs,  having  generally  a  range 
of  low  hills  to  the  south,  and  the  sea  of  Azoph  at  some  distance 
to  the  north.  These  plains  are  covered  with  immense  multitudes 
of  bustards,  cranes,  and  storks.  I  saw  no  more  pelicans  after  land- 
ing in  Europe.  I  never  saw  an  English  bustard ;  but  those  of 
the  Crimea  appeared  to  be  a  stouter  bird  than  what  is  generally 
represented  in  prints.  There  are  many  ruins  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  other  vestiges  of  former  population ;  we  passed 
two  or  three  small,  but  solid  and  well-built  bridges  over  rivulets, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  Mahomedan  workmanship ;  and  there 
were  several  tombs  distinguished  by  the  turban.  The  numljer 
of  barrows  near  Kertch  is  surprising. 
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^  We  passed  two  villages  still  standing,  and  recognized  at 
once  the  grotesque  dresses  of  the  Nogay  herdsmen,  represented 
by  Pallas.  At  i[ught  we  reached  another  village  some  time  after 
dark,  and  had  to  wage  a  furious  battle  with  the  dogs  before  we 
could  procure  a  lodging.     Its  name  I  have  forgotten. 

**  The  next  day  we  observed  several  patches  of  cultivation, 
and  the  country  improved,  though  still  full  of  ruins.  On  our 
right  hand  lay  the  sea  of  Azoph,  and  on  our  left  the  Black  Sea 
was  now  visible ;  a  ruinous  mosque  lay  before  us.  We  found 
on  inquiry  that  our  driver  had  mistaken  his  way,  that  we  had 
passed  the  turn  to  Cafia,  and  were  then  on  the  road  to  Karasu- 
bazar.  Caffa  now  lay  on  our  left  hand,  and  presented  a  most 
dismal  prospect  as  we  approached  it  on  that  side.  There  is  a 
striking  luin  on  the  north-east  point  of  the  bay  which  was  for- 
merly a  mint ;  and  the  walls  and  towers,  though  dbmantled,  are 
very  fine.  The  town  rises  like  a  theatre  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  almost  entirely  ruinous.  On 
the  land  side  it  is  defended  by  a  high  wall  with  loop-holes  and 
battlements ;  the  loop-holes  communicate  with  a  sort  of  gallery, 
and  are  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  large  inter- 
nal arches,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct  These 
arches  support  the  upper  walk  and  parapet.  The  towers  are 
semicircular ;  on  one  of  them  on  which  is  a  gateway,  arc  many 
shields  with  armorial  bearings,  not  much  defaced,  which  ascer- 
tain the  Genoese  to  have  been  its  founders.  There  i  re  some 
noble  Mahomedan  baths  entire,  but  now  converted  into  ware- 
houses ;  many  ruined  mosques,  and  one  which  is  still  in  good 
order,  though  little  used.  There  are  also  the  remidns  of  seve- 
ral buildings  which,  by  their  form,  and  position  east  and  west, 
i^pear  io  have  been  Churches.  Turkish  and  Armenian  in- 
scriptions abound  ;  but  I  could  find,  in  several  days'  search,  no 
vestige  which  I  could  rely  on  as  having  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Theodosia.  The  north-west  quarter  of  the  town  is  peopled  by 
Karaite  Jews,  and  the  narrow  bazar  nearest  the  water  swarms 
with  those  of  Europe.  These  are  the  two  most  populous  parts 
of  the  town.  There  are  some  Armenians,  but  not  exceeding 
thu-ty  families,  and  hardly  any  Tartars.  The  remainder  of  the 
population  consists  of  the  garrison,  five  or  six  Italian  and  Ger- 
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man  merchants,  (no  French  when  we  were  there,)  and  some 
miserable  French  and  Suabian  emigrants.  General  Fanshaw 
has  constructed  a  very  good^  quay ;  and  by  pullmg  down  some 
ruinous  buildings  and  a  part  of  the  wall,  has  made  a  good  en- 
trance from  the  north,  which  he  has  planted  with  trees.  They 
were  building  a  very  large  and  convenient  place  of  quarantine. 
I  could  find  no  aqueduct,  nor  did  there  appear  any  need  of  one, 
as  there  are  many  beautiful  springs  bursting  out  of  different 
parts  of  the  higher  town,  which,  excepting  the  north-east  quar« 
ter,  where  the  Karaites  live,  is  entirely  waste  and  ruinous.  The 
springs  have  all  been  carefully  preserved  in  cisterns,  scmie  of 
them  ornamented  and  arched  over,  with  Turkish  inscriptions ; 
and  one  of  them  in  particular,  which  is  near  the  south-west  an- 
gle of  the  walls,  is  a  delightful  bath,  though  small,  being  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  ruins  and  overhung  with  ivy  and  brush- 
wood. The  ruins  of  Gaffa  are  mostly  of  freestone ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  were,  I  understood,  of  mud  and  ill-baked 
bricks ;  but  of  these  hardly  any  traces  are  left.  None  of  those 
still  standing  have  flat  roofs,  but  are  all  tiled  with  very  projecting 
eaves,  and  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  palace  at  Bat- 
chiserai.  The  best  of  these  adjoin  to  the  quay,  and  are  inha- 
bited by  the  merchants.  There  are  a  few  buildings  lately 
erected ;  one  a  tavern,  by  a  French  emigrant ;  and  another  a 
house  intended  for  the  governor,  Fanshaw.  All  these  are  of 
alight  timber  frames  covered  with  plaister. 

**  Caffa  was  called  by  the  Tartars^  in  its  better  days,  Kutchuk 
Stamboul  (little  Constantinople.)  I  often  asked  different  per- 
sons what  its  former  population  was ;  particularly  an  old  Italian 
who  had  been  interpreter  to  the  Khins ;  but  the  answers  I  ob- 
tained were  not  such  as  I  could  credit  Yet  he  and  the  Tartar 
peasants  were  in  the  same  story,  that  it  had  formerly  consisted 
of  sixteen  thousand  houses.  AU  the  Tartars  attributed  its  deso- 
lation to  the  calamities  brought  on  it  by  the  Russian  garrison, 
who  tore  off  the  roofs  of  the  houses  where  they  were  quartered, 
for  fire-wood.  I  was  told  by  a  Suabian  settier  that  wood  was 
chiefly  brought  from  Old  Krim  and  was  very  dear ;  the  winters 
he  complained  of  as  cold.  Com  is  dear,  and  comes  chiefly  from 
the  Don.    Animal  food  is  not  so  plentiful  as  I  should  have  sup- 
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posed.  A  young  mail)  who  was  employed  to  buy  stores  for  Mr. 
Eaton  the  contractor,  stated  the  price  of  beef  m  the  maiket  of 
Caffa  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  copeks  the  pound,  or  sometimes  more, 
and  the  supply  irregular.  About  three  miles  from  Caffii  k  a 
small  village  of  German  colonists,  who  were  very  poor  and  de- 
sponding ; .  the  number  might  be  twelve  families,  who  were  then 
OB  their  farms,  the  rest  having  gone  into  service  or  to  sea.  G&> 
neral  Fandiaw,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter,  was  at  Petersbuigh, 
so  that  I  am  unable  to  pve  so  good  an  account  of  Cafia  as  if  I 
had  the  means  of  deriving  information  from  Um.  His  object 
was  to  establish  a  bank  at  Caffa,  and  finally  to  arrange  the  in* 
tercourse  with  the  Don  by  way  of  Arabat.  The  merchants  of 
Ca&  vrere,  as  usual,  excessively  sangume,  and  confident  of  the 
success  of  their  scheme ;  and  we  heard  a  direct  contrary  story 
to  the  one  we  were  taught  at  Taganrog.  We  could  not  lean 
whether  Arabat  had  a  safe  harbour ;  the  road  from  Caffa  thither 
is  level,  and,  if  necessary,  a  rail*road  might  be  pkt  up  at  no 
great  expense,  as  it  would  come  by  water  from  Lugan.  The 
bay  of  Caffa  b  rather  exposed  to  the  south*east ;  but  we  were 
assured  they  had  very  seldom  high  winds  from  that  quarter,  and 
that  accidents  had  been  never  known  to  happen.  A  small  ves- 
sel, of  the  kind  which  Russia  fitted  out  in  numbers  during  the 
Turkish  war,  with  one  mast  and  a  vast  lateen  sul,  was  lying  in 
the  harbour  to  take  a  Scotchman,  named  Macmaster,  to  Imme- 
retta,  where,  and  at  Trebizond,  he  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  con- 
sul to  an  association  which  had  just  opened  a  trade  there. 

"  At  Caffa  we  obtained  an  order  from  the  government  for 
horses  from  the  Tartar  villages,  at  the  rate  of  two  copeks  a 
verst  per  horse.  The  order  was  in  Turkish ;  the  date  was  ex- 
plained to  us,  *  from  our  healthy  city  of  Caffa,'  which  I  conekide 
was  its  ancient  distinction.  The  elder  or  constable  of  each 
village  is  named  *  ombaska  ;'  but  I  write  the  Tartar  words  firom 
ear  only.  The  road  is  not  interesting  till  after  you  have  passed 
Old  Krim,  though  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  colti* 
vation.  Old  Krim,  wo  were  told,  is  so  called  because  the  Tar- 
tars believe  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  now  a  village  of  fifty  houses  at  most,  inhabited  entirely  by 
Armenians ;  but  the  Mahomedan  ruins  are  extensive ;  there  are 
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diree  mosques,  and  what  appears  to  have  been  a  bath.    The 
neighbouring  peasants  are  all  Tartars. 

*'  In  the  first  stage  towards  Sudak  a  building  presents  itself 
on  the  left  hand,  in  a  beautiful  situation  among  the  woods,  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  which  our  Tartar  guide  said  had  been 
an  Armenian  convent.  We  conversed  with  the  Tartars  by  an 
interpreter,  whom  we  hired  at  Cafia ;  he  was  a  Polish  Jew,  but 
had  resided  several  years  at  Constantinople.  Nothing  could  be 
more  interesting,  and  to  us  novel,  than  the  prospect  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  one  we  met.  A  mirza,  or  noble,  one  of  the 
few  who  still  remain  in  the  country,  overtook  us ;  and  I  was 
deUgfated  at  being  addressed  for  the  first  time  by  the  oriental  sa- 
lam,  with  wUch  we  were  afterwards  saluted  by  all  the  passen- 
gers. In  this  part  of  the  country  I  saw  only  one  camel,'  a  she 
one,  and  kept  for  her  milk ;  the  roads  are  too  steep  and  rocky 
fi>r  them.  The  common  cart  bad  two  wheels,  and  was  drawn 
by  two  oxen  abreast,  like  a  curricle ;  it  was  light  but  spacious. 
TUs  is  only  seen  as  £Eir  as  Sudak ;  afterwards  the  hills  are  too 
ateep  for  any  wheel  carriage.  We  passed  a  day  with  Dr.  Pallas 
at  Sudak,  who  asked  much  about  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cripps. 
The  beauty  of  this  celebrated  valley  rather  disappointed  us,  ex- 
cept as  far  as  the  vineyards  are  concerned,  which  are  more  ex- 
tenmve  and  finer  than  any  we  saw  besides.  Dr.  Pallas  said  that 
the  wine  made  by  the  Tartars  was  spoiled  by  the  over-irrigation 
of  their  vineyards,  which  increased  the  size  of  the  grapes,  but 
injured  their  flavour.  The  wine  we  tasted  was  all  poor  and 
hungry.  Sudak,  or  as  it  was  explained  to  me,  the  *  hill  of  the 
fountain,'  is  a  small  village,  peopled  by  a  few  families  of  Greeks, 
with  a  very  small  and  insecure  harbour.  The  castle,  which  is 
ruinous,  stands  on  a  high  insulated  rock,  on  the  east  of  the 
town ;  at  the  foot  is  a  beautiful  spring,  preserved  in  a  large  cis- 
tern, with  a  metal  cup  chained  to  it.  I  suppose  this  is  the  ha]> 
bour  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  possessed  by  Scythian  pirates,  be- 
tween Tbeodosia  and  Lambat.  There  is  a  small  but  handsome 
mosque,  still  entire,  in  the  castle.  I  saw  nothing  which  could 
be  referred  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Genoese,  nor  any 
filing  which  I  could  rely  on  as  even  so  old  as  their  erections. 
it  is  only  after  Sudzk  that  the  real  mountaineer  features  and  ha- 
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bits  appear  to  be^n.  In  the  vale  of  Oluz,  or  Sudak,  very  fe# 
of  the  cottages  are  flat  roofed,  and  all  the  better  sort  of  &nn 
houses  are  tiled. 

**  At  Kaya,  the  next  stage,  and  from  thence  to  Baydar,  the 
buildings  have  flat  roofs,  except  the  mosques,  which  are  tiled ; 
generally  with  gable  ends,  and  surrounded  by  a  wooden  portico. 
This  distinction  between  the  roofs  of  private  and  public  build- 
ings is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  as  existing  in  Athens : 
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*'  The  houses  are  generally  piled  up  one  above  another,  half 
under  ground,  along  the  sides  of  hills.  They  are  composed  of 
clay,  and  the  villages  resemble  rabbit-warrens.  Irrigation  is 
practised  universally,  and  with  apparent  skill,  where  the  vine- 
yards are  planted.  Very  little  com  is  grown  ;  but  the  valleys 
are  literally  woods  of  fruit  trees.  Water  is  abundant ;  and  near 
many  of  the  best  wells  seats  of  earth  are  made,  and  bowls  left 
for  way-faring  men  to  drink.  There  are  wolves  and  foxes,  and 
of  course,  game  is  not  very  plentiful ;  but  there  are  hares  and 
a  few  partridges. 

**  Between  Lambat  and  Aliuschta  is  the  way  to  ascend  Cha- 
tyr  Dagh,  which  we  missed  seeing  by  the  blunder  of  our  Jewish 
interpreter.  Somewhere  between  Sudak  and  Lambat  (Laropas) 
is  a  rock,  which  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  ship,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  vessel,  which,  with  its  crew,  was  turned 
into  stone.  We  endeavoured  to  learn  the  legend,  but  could  not 
depend  on  the  interpretation  of  our  Jew,  who  was  very  much 
fatigued,  and,  at  that  time  very  stupid. 

**  Lambat  is  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  which  forms  the 
east  shore  of  a  fine  bay,  amidst  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in 
the  Crimea,  having  Chatyr  Dagh  on  the  right,  and  in  front  a 
beautiful  promontory  called  Ayou  Dagh,  or  *  bear  hill.*  This  is 
connected  with  the  range  of  Chatyr  Dagh  by  a  rocky  isthmus 
covered  with  wood,  and  is  itself  peninsular ;  resembling,  though 
on  a  grander  scale,  Ormes'  Head  in  Carnarvonshire.  The 
isthmus,  however,  though  much  lower  than  the  hills,  is  itself  of 
great  height,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  that  spot.     At  the 
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foot  of  the  isthmus,  in  a  beautiful  wood  of  wakiut  trees,  stands 
Partenak,  a  village  with  a  good  harbour  for  small  vessels,  form- 
ed by  a  high  rocky  island.  Here  we  found  an  old  Tartar  who 
was  in  great  practice  as  a  boat  builder ;  and  had^  with  his  own 
hands,  and  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons,  just  finished  a  beauti- 
ful schooner  of,  I  should  guess,  thirty  tons,  for  a  merchant  a^ 
Cafia.  The  usual  vessels  of  the  country  are  like  the  Turkish, 
with  lateen  sails,  and  high  prows,  and  poops  very  much  curved. 
I  was  so  much  struck  with  Ayou  Dagh,  that  I  could  not  help 
fancying  that  it  was  the  Crid-metopon  of  Strabo.  A  steep  and 
narrow  path  leads  over  the  neck  of  the  mountain  from  Parte- 
nak.  From  the  summit  we  saw,  as  we  fancied,  and  as  the  Tar- 
tars assured  us,  the  whole  way  from  Kutchuk  Koe  to  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

**  Kutchuk-koe  is  a  village  on  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
Crimea,  and  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  another  koe,  De- 
ryk-koe,  which  stands  on  the  hill  above  Hialta.  Deryk-koS  is 
the  founts  represented  in  my  drawing,*  which  lies  in  the  high- 
way between  Nikita  Bourun  and  Deryk-koe.  Hialta,  a  misera- 
ble village  of  Oreeks,  with  a  small  Greek  church,  lies  to  the  left, 
and  beyond  Deryk-ko^,  in  the  way  which  branches  off  to  Batchi'" 
serai,  is  a  village  of  Russians,  belonging,  I  believe,  to  Admiral 
Mordvinof. 

**  Above  Kutchttk-koe  the  rocks  become  much  more  perpen- 
dicular and  naked ;  and  if  this  be  the  Criu-metopon,  the  name 
may  have  been  derived  from  their  high  and  bold  forehead.  It  is 
evident  from  Strabo  that  this  famous  promontory  was  eastward 
of  the  Xvfific^jtf  ?it/*nff  which  I  suppose  b  Balaclava  ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  only  Kutchuk-kod  and  Ayou  Dagh  to  choose  be- 
tween. 

"  There  is  a  small  ruined  fort  above  Gurzun,  of  which  Pallas 
has  given  a  good  description^  The  forests  in  this  tract  are  not 
of  a  very  lofty  growth  ;  firs,  however,  and  some  oaks  are  founds 
and  magnificent  walnut  trees.  The  Tartars,  in  Spring,  when 
the  sap  is  rising,  pierce  the  walnut  trees,  and  put  in  a  spigot  for 
some  time  ;  when  this  is  withdrawn  a  clear  sweet  liquor  flows 


*  See  the  ^ualto  edition  of  0r.  Chrk'»  TaiVefe. 
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out,  which,  when  coagulated,  they  use  as  sugar.  In  different 
places  we  saw  a  few  cypress  trees  growing  in  the  burial  grounds ; 
they  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  rarities,  and  brought  from  Stam- 
boul.  Below  Koriess,  on  the  plains  above  the  sea-coast,  are 
some  fine  olive  trees.  Lombardy  poplars  abound  every  where, 
and  are  very  beautiful.  The  people  of  Lambat  complied  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  cut  down  or  sell  their  timber,  not  even 
to  Caffa.  I  never  could  learn  the  reason  of  this  restriction.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aktiar,  no  such  care  had  been  taken  of 
the  trees,  as  not  even  a  shrub  had  been  left  for  miles. 

**  From  Balaclava  we  went  to  see  the  vale  of  Baidar.  This 
famous  valley  belongs  to  Admiral  Mordvinof ;  but  his  possesion 
was  contested  when  we  were  there,  and  the  rents  were  paid  to 
government  in  deposit.  Many  of  the  Russian  proprietors  of  the 
Crimea  were  in  the  same  condition,  Owing  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstances, as  they  were  represented  to  me  by  the  Comte  de 
Rochfort,  who  was  nephew  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  Under 
the  terrors  of  conquest  the  Tartar  proprietors  made  little  oppo- 
sition to  the  grants  which  were  given  of  their  lands ;  but  now 
that  they  are  again  in  some  measure  restored  to  their  rights,  such 
as  did  not  come  properly  under  the  description  of  emigrants  have 
commenced  processes  to  obtain  a  reversion  of  their  forfeitures, 
which  was  a  very  unexpected  blow  to  their  masters.  The  Rus- 
mans,  since  the  conquest,  have  established  their  abominable  code 
of  slaveiy  ;  but  not  on  so  rigid  a  footing  as  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Two  days  a  week,  we  understood  from  Pallas,  is  all  the 
work  a  Tartar  is  obliged  to  do  gratis  for  his  lord ;  and  the  Rus- 
nans  complain  heavily  of  their  idleness.  The  mountaineers  are 
almost  all  either  entirely  freeholders,  or  on  the  footing  of  pea- 
sants of  the  crown.  The  number  of  Russian  residents  in  the 
Crimea  is  reduced  greatly.  Some  have  taken  alarm  et  the  ten- 
ure of  their  lands ;  others  have  sustained  g^at  losses  by  their 
slaves  runiung  away,  some  of  whom  are  received  and  concealed 
by  the  Cuban  Cossaks ;  this,  however,  is  now  prevented  by  the 
Due  de  Richelieu's  government,  which  includes  the  whole  coun- 
try up  to  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian. 

**  From  Balaclava  we  proceeded  to  Aktiar,  so  called  from  its 
white  rocks.  The  old  town  stood^  as  we  were  told,  on  the  north 
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of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  no  remainB  of  any  consequence. 
No  vessels  are  built  here,  as  all  the  timber  must  be  floated  down 
the  Bog  or  Dnieper.  A  reg^ation  had  been  made  prohibiting 
the  entrance  of  merchant  vessels  into  the  harbour,  imless  in  po- 
sitive distress ;  a  strange  way  of  proceeding  when  compared 
with  the  general  policy  of  European  governments.  The  reason 
assigned  was  the  embezzlement  of  the  public  stores,  which  were 
sold  to  the  merchants  by  the  government  officers  without  shame. 
The  effect  has  been  to  check  entirely  the  prosperity  of  the  town; 
and  to  raise  every  foreign  commodity  to  a  most  extravagant 
price.  Even  provisions  cannot  be  brought  by  sea  without  a 
special  licence.  This  information  I  derived  from  the  port  Ad- 
miral, Bandakof,  and  from  an  English  officer  in  the  Russian 
service.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  harbour  are  truly  sur- 
prising ;  and  the  laigest  vessels  lie  within  a  cable's  length  of  the 
shore.  The  harbour  is  divided  into  three  coves,  affording  shelter 
in  every  wind,  and  favourable  situations  for  repairs,  building,  &c. 
On  a  tongue  of  high  land  betwei^n  the  two  southern  creeks, 
stand  the  admiralty  and  store  houses,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is 
the  town.  The  principal  arm  of  the  harbour  runs  east,  and  is 
terminated  by  the  valley  and  little  river  of  Iidcerman.  There 
are  some  formidable  batteries,  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is 
very  easy  of  defence.  The  old  and  unserviceable  cannon  are 
broken  into  small  pieces  by  being  raised  to  a  great  height,  and 
suffered  to  fall  on  a  bed  of  masonry ;  they  are  then  sent,  as  we 
are  told,  to  Lugan  to  be  new  cast.  To  build  a  ship  in  the  Black 
sea  costs  half  as  much  again  as  to  construct  it  at  Cronstadt,  the 
wood  coming  from  so  great  a  distance. 

**  Batchiserai  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Tartars,  Jews,  and  Ar- 
menians, and  is  the  most  populous  place  we  saw  in  the  Crimea. 
It  has  several  mosques,  besides  a  very  fine  one  in  the  seraglio, 
with  two  minarets,  the  mark  of  royalty.  There  are  some  decent 
cutler's  shops,  and  some  manufactories  of  felt,  carpets,  and  one 
of  red  and  yellow  leather.  The  houses  are  almost  universally 
of  wood  and  ill-baked  bricks,  with  wooden  piazzas,  and  shelving 
roofs  of  red  tile.  There  is  a  new  church  dedicated  to  St.  Geoige, 
but  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  palace,  which,  though  nei- 
ther large  nor  regular,  yet,  by  the  picturesque  style  of  its  archi- 
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tecture,  its  carving  and  gilding,  its  Arabic  and  Turkish  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  fountains  of  beautiful  water  in  every  court,  inter- 
ested me  more  than  I  can  express.  The  apartments,  except 
the  ball  of  justice,  are  low  and  irregular.  In  one  are  a  number 
of  bad  paintings^  representing  different  views  of  Constantinople ; 
and,  to  my  surprise,  birds  were  pictured,  flying,  in  violation  of 
the  Mahommedan  prohibition  to  paint  any  animal.  It  is  kept  in 
tolerable  repair ;  and  the  divans  in  the  best  rooms  are  still  fur- 
nished with  cushions.  One  apartment,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  empress  Catherine,  is  Gtted  up  in  a  paltry  ball-room  manner, 
with  chandeliers,  &c.  and  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
style.  The  harem  is  a  mean  building,  separated  from  the  other 
apartments  by  a  small  walled  garden,  and 'containing  a  kitchen, 
with  six  or  eight  small  and  mean  bed  rooms,  each  of  which,  (as 
we  were  told  by  our  guide,  who  was  a  Jew,  and  remembered  it 
Sn  the  time  of  the  Kh&n,)  was  usually  occupied  by  two  ladies.  In 
the  garden  is  a  lai^e  and  delightful  kiosk,  surrounded  by  lattice 
vrork,  with  a  divan  round  the  inside,  the  centre  paved  with  mar- 
ble and  furnished  with  a  fountain.  The  word  *  serai,'  or  'se- 
raglio,' which  is  given  to  this  range  of  buildings,  seems,  in  the 
Tartar  and  Turkish  language,  to  answer  to  all  the  significations 
of  our  English  word  *  court ;'  beinj^  applied  indifferently  to  the 
yard  of  an  inn  or  the  enclosure  of  a  palace. 

^*  The  Jews'  rock  has  been  often  described  ;  It  seems  mngular 
that  such  fortresses  should  have  been  possessed  by  such  a  peo- 
ple ;  yet,  in  Abyssinia,  the  Falasha  appear  similarly  situated ; 
and  Jackson  mentions  a  Jews'  rock  in  Morocco. 

**  Akmetchet,  or  *  white  mosque,'  now  Simpheropol,  though 
the  seat  of  government,  is  a  wretched  ruinous  place ;  it  was  for- 
merly more  extenshre,  as  appears  from  its  three  mosques,  which 
stand  at  a  considerable  distance  firom  each  other.  There  is  here 
a  good  view  of  the  mountain  Chatyr  Dagh. 

*^  Koslof  or  Eupatoria,  was  our  next  halting  place.  In  the  de- 
sert near  it  we  saw  some  parties  of  the  Nogay  Tartars,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  their  kibitkas,  which  are  shaped 
something  like  a  bee  hive,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  wood  covered 
with  felt  and  placed  upon  wheels.  They  are  smaller  and  more 
i^lumsy  than  the  tents  of  the  Calmuks,  and  do  not,  like  them, 
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take  to  pieces.  In  the  Crimea  they  are  more  used  for  the  oc- 
casional habitation  of  the  shepherds,  than  for  regular  dwellings. 
We  saw  a  great  many  buffaloes  and  camels  ;  several  of  the  latter 
we  met  drawing  in  the  twQ-wheeled  carts  described  before  ;  a 
aernce  for  which  I  should  have  thought  them  not  so  well  adapted 
as  bearing  burthens  ;  and  although  *  a  chariot  of  camels'  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah,  I  do  not  remember  having  heard  of  such  a 
practice  elsewhere.  The  plain  of  Koslof  is  hardly  elevated 
Above  the  sea,  and  fresh  water  is  very  scarce  and  bad. 

**  Perekop  is  a  miserable  station  of  only  one  or  two  houses,  in- 
habited by  the  post-master  and  custom-house  officers,  and  a  little 
barrack.  The  famous  wall  is  of  earth,  very  lofty,  with  an  im- 
mense ditch.  It  stretches  in  a  straight  line  from  sea  to  sea, 
without  any  remains  of  bastions  or  flanking-towers  that  I  could 
discover.  The  *  golden  gate'  is  narrow,  and  too  low  for  an  En- 
glish waggon.  *  Grolden/  among  the  Tartars,  seems  synony- 
mous with  royal ;  and  thus  we  hear  of  the  *  golden  horde,'  the 
*  golden  tent,'  &c.  *  Colonel  Symes  mentions  the  same  manner 
of  expression  in  Ava ;  so  that  1  suppose  it  is  common  all  over 
the  east.  There  is  only  one  well  at  Perekop,  the  water  of 
which  is  brackish  and  muddy.  A  string  of  near  two  hundred  Id- 
bitkas  was  passing,  laden  with  salt,  and  drawn  by 'oxen  ;  they 
were  driven  by  Malo-Russians,  who  had  brought  com  into  the 
Crimea,  and  were  returning  with  their  present  cai^o.  White 
or  ekrified  salt  is  unknown  in  the  south  of  Russia ;  it  appears, 
even  on  the  best  tables,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  impurities 
adhering,  and,  consequently,  quite  brown.  Kibitkas  laden  with 
atia  commodity  form  a  kind  of  caravan.  They  seldom  go  out 
of  their  way  for  a  town  or  a  village,  but  perform  long  journeys  ; 
the  drivers  only  sheltered  at  night  on  the  lee  side  of  their  car- 
riages, and  stretched  on  the  grass.  During  the  independence  of 
the*  Crimea,  (an  old  officer  told  me,)  these  people  were  always 
armed,  and  travelled  without  fear  of  the  Tartars,  drawing  up 
their  waggons  every  night  in  a  circle,  and  keeping  regular  sen- 
tries. We  here,  with  great  regret,  quitted  the  Crimea  and  its 
pleasing  inhabitants  ;  it  was  really  like  being  turned  out  of  para- 
dise, when  we  abandoned  these  beautiful  mountains,  and  again 
found  ourselves  in  the  vast  green  desert,  which  had  before  tired 
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US  SO  thoroughly ;  when  we  changed  olives  and  cypresses,  clear 
water  and  fresh  milk,  for  the  reeds,  long  grass,  and  the  drainmgs 
of  marshes,  only  made  not  poisonous  by  being  mixed  with  brandy ; 
and  when,  instead  of  a  clean  carpet  at  night,  and  a  supper  of 
€ggs,  butter,  honey,  and  sweetmeats,  we  returned  to  the  se^t  of 
our  carriage,  and  the  remainder  of  our  old  cheese. 

"  Pallas  has  properly  distinguished  the  two  distinct  races  of 
Tartars,  the  Nogays  and  Ae  n^ountaineers.  ^  These  last  bow- 
ever,  appeared  to  me  to  resemble,  in  their  persons,  the  Turks  and 
the  Tartars  of  Kostroma  and  Yaroslav.  They  are  a  (air  and 
handsome  people ;  like  the  Tartars  in  the  north  of  Russia  they 
are  given  to  agriculture  and  commerce ;  and  here,  as  well  as 
there,  decidedly  different  from  the  Nogays  and  other  Mongul 
tribes.  The  Nogays,  however,  in  the  Crimea,  appear  to  have 
greatly  improved  their  breed  by  intermarriages  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  being  much  handsomer  and  taller  than  those  to  the 
north  of  the  Golden  gate.  The  mountaineers  have  laigoi  bushy 
beards  when  old ;  This  Tartars  of  the  plain  seldopi  possess  more 
than  a  few  thin  hau*s.  The  mountaineers  are  clumsy  hoisemeo^ 
in  wluch  they  resemble  the  northern  Tartars.  Their  neigh- 
bours ride  very  boldly  and  well.  I  bad  an  opportusity  of  see- 
ing two  Nogay  shepherd-boys^  who  were  galloping  their  horses 
near  Koslof,  and  who  showed  an  agility  and  dexteri^  which 
were  really  surprismg.  While  the  horse  was  in  full  speed  they 
sprung  from  their  seats,  stood  upright  on  the  saddle,  leapt  on  the 
ground  and  again  into  the  saddle,  threw  their  whips  to  some  dis- 
tance and  caught  them  up  from  the  ground.  What  was  more 
remarkable,  we  ascertained  that  they  were  merely  sheph^xis^ 
and  that  these  accomplishments  were  not  extraordinary.  Both 
mountaineers  and  shepherds  are  amiable,  gentle,  and  hoapitabk^ 
except  where  they  had  been  soured  by  their  Rusuaa masters. 
We  never  approached  a  village  at  night-fall  where  we  were,  not 
requested  to  lodge  ;  or  in  the  day-time  without  being  invited  to 
eat  and  drink ;  and  while  they  were  thus  attentive,  they  uni- 
formly seemed  careless  about  payment,  even  for  tlie  horses  they 
furnished;  never  counting  the  money,  and  often  offering  to  go 
away  without  it.  They  are  steady  in  refusing  Russian  money ; 
and  it  is  necessaiy  to  procure  a  su£GM;ient  stock  of  usluks,  paraa^ 
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Rsd  sequins.  This  is  not  their  only  way  of  showing  their  disKke 
to  their  new  masters ;  at  one  village  we  were  surprised  at  our 
scanty  (are,  and  at  the  reluctance  with  which  every  thing  was 
funushed,  till  we  learned  that  they  had  mistaken  us  for  Russian 
officers.  On  finding  that  we  were  foreigners,  the  eggs,  melted 
butter,  nardek  and  bekmiss  came  in  profusion.  Greneral  Barda- 
kof  told  us  they  were  fond  of  talking  poHtica ;  when  we  ad- 
dressed them  on  this  suhject,  they  were  reserved,  and  affected 
an  ignorance  greater  than  I  thought  likely  or  natural.  Pallas 
cmnpiained  of  them  as  disaffected,  and  spoke  much  of  their  idle- 
ness. Yet  their  vineyards  are  very  neatly  kept  and  carefully 
watered ;  and,  what  is  hardly  a  sign  of  indolence,  their  houses, 
clothes  and  persons  are  uniformly  clean.  But  his  account 
seemed  to  me  by  no  means  sufficiently  favourable.  They  are,  I 
apprehend,  a  healthy  race ;  but  we  met  with  one  instance 
where  a  slight  wound  had,  by  neglect,  become  very  painful  and 
dangerous.  On  asking  what  remedies  they  had  for  diseases, 
they  returned  a  remarkable  answer ;  *  We  lay  down  the  sick 
man  on  abed ;  and,  if  it  please  God,  he  recovers.  Allah  Kerim  V 

''  Their  women  are  concealed  even  more,  the  Due  de  Riche- 
fieu  said,  than  the  wives  of  Turkish  peasants;  and  are  greatly 
agitated  and  distressed  if  seen,  for  a  moment;  without  a  veil^ 
Like  the  men  they  have  very  fair  and  dear  complexions,  vntb 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  aquiline  noses.  Among  the  men  were 
some  figures  which  might  have  served  for  models  of  a  Hercules ; 
and  the  mountaineers  have  a  very  strong  and  nimble  step  in 
walking.  At  imSm,  who  wears  a  green  turban,  and  who  is  also 
generally  the  schoolmaster,  is  in  every  village.  Not  many,  how- 
ever of  the  peasants  could  read  or  write ;  and  they  seemed  to 
pay  but  little  attention  to  the  regular  hours  of  prayer. 

**  Our  road  to  Berislav  lay  across  lakes  and  brooks,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  sandy  desert,  which,  during  the  rains,  is  often  in- 
undated; this  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  which 
having  crossed,  we  ascended  to  Berislav.  It  is  a  small  town, 
founded  on  a  regular  plan  by  the  empress  Catherine,  en  a  fine 
sloping  bank  near  the  river,  with  a  floating  bridge  which  is  re- 
moved every  winter.  The  Dnieper,  like  the  Don,  is  navigated 
in  double  canoes,  composed  of  two  very  narrow  ones,  often  hoi- 
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lowed  out  of  trees,  and  united  by  a  stage.  The  town  has  wide 
streets  at  right  angles  with  each  other;  but  the  houses 'are 
mostly  miserable  wooden  huts.  The  country  around  is  all  good 
land,  but  destitute  of  water ;  there  are,  however,  many  viUages, 
and  many  acres  of  cultivated  land  along  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  well,  there  is  generally  a  small  cluster  of 
houses  attracted  by  such  a  treasure.  On  the  side  of  the  Dnie- 
per begins  the  regular  series  of  Jews'  houses,  which  are  the  only 
taverns  or  inns  from  hence  all  the  way  into  Austria.  Jews,  in 
every  part  of  Little  and  New  Russia,  abound.  In  Muscovy 
they  are  very  uncommon* 

*^  From  Berislav  to  Cherson  the  road  lay  over  a  continued 
series  of  steppes,  only  varied  in  one  instance  by  a  large  extent 
of  stagnant  water,  which  threatened  fever  and  death  to  the  tra- 
veller. Cherson  is  gradually  sinking  into  decay  from  the  un- 
healthiness  of  its  situation,  and  still  more  from  the  preference 
given  to  Odessa.  Yet  timber,  com,  hemp,  and  other  articles  of 
exportation  arc  so  much  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  here, 
that  many  foreign  vessels  still  prefer  this  port,  though  they  are 
obliged  by  government  first  to  perform  quarantine,  and  unload 
their  cargoes  at  Odessa.  Com  is  cheap  and  plentiful ;  but  tim- 
ber much  dearer  than  in  the  north,  as  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnie- 
per generally  impede  its  being  floated  down.  There  is  a  noble 
forest  which  we  saw  in  Podolia,  not  far  from  the  Bog,  a  beauti- 
ful river,  unincumbered  by  cataracts ;  but  as  some  land-carriage 
would  be  necessary,  it  is  as  yet  almost  ^  intacta  securi.*  The  ar- 
senal at  Cherson  is  extensive  and  interesting;  it  contains  a 
monument  to  Potemkin,  its  founder.  Two  fr^tes  and  a  seventy- 
four  were  building ;  on  account  of  the  bar,  they  are  floated 
down  to  the  Liman  on  camels,  as  at  Petersburgh.  Nothing  can 
be  more  dreary  than  the  prospect  of  the  river,  which  forms 
many  streams,  flowing  through  marshy  islands,  where  the  masts 
of  vessels  are  seen  rising  from  amid  brush-wood  and  tall  reeds. 
In  these  islands  are  many  wild-boars,  which  are  often  seen  swim- 
ming from  one  to  the  other. 

"  No  foreign  merchants  of  any  consequence  remain  here ; 
those  who  transact  business  at  the  port  do  it  by  clerks  and  su- 
percaigoes.    My  information  respectbg  Cherson  was  chiefly 
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derived  from  a  Scotchman,  named  Geddes.  The  tomb  of  How- 
ard is  in  the  desert,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  it  was  built  by 
Admiral  Mordvinof,  and  is  a  small  brick  pyramid,  whitewashed, 
but  without  any  inscription ;  he  himself  fixed  on  the  spot  of  his 
interment  He  had  built  a  small  hut  on  this  part  of  the  steppe, 
where  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  as  being  the  most  healthy 
spot  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  English  burial  service  was 
read  over  him  by  Adnnral  Priestman,  from  whom  I  had  these 
particulars.  Two  small  villas  have  Been  built  at  no  great  As- 
tance,  I  suppose,  also,  from  the  healthiness  of  the  situation,  as 
it  has  nothing  else  to  recommend  it  Howard  was  spoken  of, 
with  exceeding  respect  and  affection  by  all  who  remembered  or 
knew  lum ;  and  they  were  many. 

**  Nicolaef,  on  the  Bog,  about  sixty  versts  from  Cherson,  is  a 
rising  town,  very  advantageously  ntuated ;  being  without  the 
bar  of  the  Dnieper,  it  is  the  station  for  vessels  when  built,  and 
here  they  are  laid  up  to  be  repaired.  Nothing,  I  should  think, 
but  the  expense  of  new  dock-yards  induces  government  to  per- 
severe in  their  system  of  building  vessels  at  Cherson,  when  this 
neighbouring  town  has  so  many  superior  advantages.  It  has  a 
fine  river,  without  either  bar  or  cataract,  deep  still  water,  and  a 
healthy  rituation.  Vessels,  however,  are  said  to  decay  sooner 
than  at  Sebastopol. 

**  The  road  to  Odessa  lies  over  a  flat  steppe,  with  several 
streams  intersecting  it,  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  some  large  salt- 
water lakes.  Odessa  is  a  very  interesting  place,  and  being  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  only  quarantine  allowed,  except 
Caffa  and  Taganrog,  is,  though  of  very  late  erection,  already 
wealthy  and  flourishing.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  to  whose  administration,  not  to  any  na- 
tural advantages,  this  town  owes  its  prosperity.  The  bay  is  good 
and  secure,  but  all  around  is  desert ;  and  it  labours  under  the 
want  of  a  navigable  river,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 
There  are  two  wells  in  the  town,  both  brackish,  and  a  third,  a 
veiy  fine  one,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay ;  a  fourth  had  just 
been  discovered  when  I  was  there,  in  the  garden  of  an  Italian 
merchant,  and  was  talked  of  like  a  silver  mine.  All  commodi- 
ties are  either  brought  in  barks  from  Cherson,  or  drawn  over 
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the  steppe  by  oxen,  who  were  seen  lying  in  the  streets  and  on 
the  new  qaaj,  greatly  exhausted  with  thirst,  and  almost  furious 
in  their  struggles  to  get  at  the  water  when  it  was  poured  into 
the  troughs.  The  situation  of  the  town»  however,  is  healthy 
and  pleasant  in  other  respects  ;  the  quarantine  is  large  and  well 
constructed. 

**  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  and  I  made  many  inquiries,  it  was 
▼ery  bad  policy  to  fix  their  quarantine  in  Odessa  instead  of  Otch- 
akof,  where  were  a  city  and  a  fortress  ready  built,  in  a  sitiiatioD 
perfectly  secure  from  the  Turks ;  and  which,  lying  at  the  junc* 
tion  of  the  Bog  and  Dnieper,  is  the  natural  emporium  of  these 
seas.  The  harbour,  I  understand,  is  perfectly  secure;  and 
even  if  the  Liman  were  unsafe,  the  Bog  affords  a  constant  shel- 
ter. The  objection  generally  made  was  the  necessity  of  a  se- 
cure quarantine ;  to  which  it  was  answered,  that  the  point  of 
Kinbum  afforded  a  situation  even  more  secure  than  Odessa.  If 
these  facts  are  true,  a  wise  govemm^it  would,  probably,  with- 
out discouraging  Odessa,  restore  the  quarantine  to  Otchako^ 
and  allow  them  both  to  take  their  chance  in  a  fair  competition. 
This,  however,  seems  little  understood  in  Rus^a.  Potemkin 
had  no  idea  of  encouraging  Cherson  but  by  ruining  Taganrog ; 
and,  at  present,  Gherson  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  new  favourite, 
Odessa." 

To  Richard  Heber^  Esq. 

Leopold,  June  17, 1806. 

**  Mt  Dear  Brother,  . 

**  I  wr6te  two  letters  from  Odessa,  both  of  which  I  hoped  you 
would  receive,  though  they  went  by  two  very  different  ways. 
We  have  been  since  engaged  in  a  slow,  though  not  an  unplea- 
sant journey  through  Poland  ;  of  the  Austrian  share  of  which, 
Leopold,  or  Lemberg  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  capital. 
The  post  from  Odessa  to  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  em|nre  » 
so  uncertain,  that  we  were  advised  at  Odessa  to  hire  horses  to 
carry  us  to  the  Austrian  town  of  Brody.  You  may  conceive; 
that  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles,  with  the  same  bad  horses, 
would  be  a  work  of  time.  As  far  as  Baha,  the  ancient  frontier 
of  Poland,  we  had  nothing  but  the  same  melancholy  pldns,  iin- 
Itihabited,  except  by  a  few  Cossaks,  who  manage  the  hordes  of 
horses  and  camels.    On  this  side  Balta  we  found,  however,  a 
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tety  rapid  change  for  the  better.  No  part  of  Ancient  Russia, 
that  I  hare  seen,  except,  perhaps,  some  part  of  the  provmce  of 
Yaroslav,  can  at  all  compare  in  fertility  or  beauty  with  her  Pop> 
Itsh  acquisitions.  Not  die  banks  of  the  Volga,  nor  even  the 
Crimea  itself,  have  any  thing  like  the  oak  woods  and  com^lds 
of  Poddta.  The  difference  which  principally  struck  us  was  in 
ibe  appearance  of  the  houses  and  towns,  the  paved  and  narrow 
streets,  the  crucifiiLcs  by  the  road  side,  the  monasteries,  the  La- 
tin iiKseriptions,  and  the  other  marks  of  a  different  religion,  and 
habits  more  nearly  approadui^  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  poajori- 
ty  of  the  lower  class  are,  however,  of  the  Greek  religion,  and 
aeveral  of  the  village  Churches  were  rude  imitatidias  of  the 
cupola  of  which  the  Russians  are  so  fond.  The  number  of 
Jews  likewise  is  very  striking ;  in  Muscovy,  properly  so  called, 
they  are  never  seen ;  in  Little  and  New  Russia  they  begin  to 
appear ;  but  in  this  part  of  Poland  I  verily  believe  they  consti- 
tute 4)ne  third  of  the  whole  population.  AU  the  innaare  Icept 
by  them-;  and  we  had  beard  horrible  accounts  of  their  dirt  and 
misery.  To  us,  howevear,  having  been  well  drilled  to  endure 
both,  they  were  very  tolesable  indeed.  We  were  always  able  to 
get,  at  least,  clean  straw  aiMl  deceitf  victuals,  and  these  were  no 
amall  luxary.  The  pea9ant$  are  very  poor  and  depressed.  la 
{J^UksBf  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  1  saw  women  holding  the 
plough,  and  breaking,  stoaes  oti  the  highway.  I  know  not  to 
what  circums^ce  to  attrUiule  this  poverty,  the  laws  being 
■Mire  indui^sent  to  the  peasaat  than  ih  Rusaa.  Their  houses, 
indeed,  are  better  and  cleaner  litan  those  of  ordinary  Muscovite 
peasants: 

*^  We  arrived  at  Brody  a  day  after  t^  Austrian,  or  as  the 
Russians  caU  him,  the  ^  Roasan'  Consul ;  we  had  been  intro- 
duced to  him  at  Odessa,  and  fpund  his  acquaintance  very  useftd 
in  directing  us  to  a  good  inn^  and  getting  us,  with  less  trouble, 
past  the  custom-hoiae.  The  Austrian  post  is  still  very  good, 
though  it  has  been  much  injured  by  the  passage  of  the  army. 
Several  persons  in  Leopold  have  complained  of  th^  conduct  of 
the  Russian  troops  in  their  march  through  the  country ;  but  the 
peasants  seem  to  have  been  contented  with  their  behaviour, 
and  were  macb  struck  with  the  good  cloth*  and  gay  uniforms 
they  wore. 
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^*  The  country  which  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  Austria  is  nuxre 
picturesque  and  more  populous  than  that  of  Rusna ;  but  appa- 
rently not  so  fertile.  Both  would,  however,  be  called  fertile 
and  beautiful  m  the  richest  part  of  England.  The  national 
dresd  and  the  shared  head  are  still  in  uniyersal  use  among  the 
lower  classes.  Of  the  *  plica  polamcOf*  we  hare  only  seen  one 
instance,  and  it  is  considered  as  rare.  Among  the  nobility,  the 
old  people  are  still  shaved  and  dressed  like  their  ancest(»«,  in 
long  cassocks,  girt  with  a  broad  sash ;  the  sabre,  however,  the 
ancient  mark  of  a  gentleman,  is,  since  the  partition,  rarely  worn. 
*  Fuimus  TroesJ  Leopold  is  a  very  considerable  town,  having 
dO,000  inhabitants.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  John  80- 
biesky,  whose  palace  is  still  shown.  Charles  the  Twelfth  came 
here  in  person  to  besiege  the  town,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add»  was  successfuL 

**  We  brought  with  us  some  good  introductions,  particular^  a 
letter  £rom  the  venerable  Russian  Grcneral  Michelson  to  the  go- 
vernor, an  old  Hungarian  Count  Urmeni,  whose  kindness  has 
furnished  us  with  some  letters  for  Buda.  We  intend  to  take 
this  road  to  Vienna,  as  the  last  news  from  Russia  seems  to  make 
our  return  by  Riga  inevitable.  Our  letters  of  introduction  are 
directed  in  Latin,  which  language  is  stiH  much  used  ia  Hunga- 
ry. We  are  therefore  rubbing  up  our  phrases,  and  recoUeeting 
our  old  exercise  books.  *  Willimof  s  Peculiars'  would  be  a  real 
treasure  to  us,  or  toy  other  book  of  dialc^es. 

**  We  are  told  of  difficulties  that  await  us  if  we  take  this  route, 
but  we  are  not  very  easily  alarmed,  and  these  difficulties  are  only 
those  of  getting  horses  and  beds.  A  little  exertion  mU  supply 
the  one,  and  on  the  celebrated  hospitality  of  the  Hungarians  we 
must  rely  for  the  other.  Our  road  lies  through  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  by  Caschau,  Eslau,  and  Tokay,  (where  I  wiU  drink 
your  health,)  to  Buda.  From  thence  to  Vienna  by  Raab  and 
Presburgh.  The  way  is  short  and  the  road  excellent  along  the 
bank  of  the  Danube.  I  promise  myself  mufch  pleasure  in  find- 
ing  letters  at  Vienna.     Our  stay  there  will  not  be  long.       ^ 

*  *  *  I  shall  certainly  see  you  before 

the  All  Souls'  election. 

"  Yours  most'affectionately, 

'^Regutald  Hebsr." 
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■ 

*^June  19I&. — Lept  Lemberg  for  Hungary.  The  country, 
like  all  Gallicia,  is  fertile  and  pleasing,  with  woody  hills,  and  a 
light  chalky  soil ;  the  trees  are  principally  fir.  A  little  to  our 
fight  hand  lay  a  seat  of  the  prince  of  Lorraine,  said  to  be  rery 
beautiful.  Count  Mussy  had  given  us  a  letter  to  him,  but  we 
were  unable  to  make  use  of  it,  as  Thornton's  illness  rendered  it 
Becessary  for  us  to  keep  the  straight  road,  and  to  see  this  place 
we  must  have  made  a  considerable  detour  out  of  the  post-road. 
**June  2(Hh. — ^Aboutten  this  morning  we  arrived  at  Przemisl, 
an  ancient  town,  with  a  castle  and  palace  both  in  ruins,  a  cathe- 
dral,  and  two  conrents.  Its  history  we  could  not  learn.  It 
stands  in  a  fine  situation,  on  the  river  San,  which  b  crossed  by  a 
mngolar  wood^i  bridge  on  three  stone  piers,  roofed  over,  and 
having  the  road  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  San  rises  in  the 
Carpatluan  mountains,  and  flows  into  the  Vistula,  receiving  first 
the  Vislok  and  some  other  streams ;  its  course  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles*  At  Przemisl  it  is  a  beautiful  stream,  as 
wide  as  the  Dee  at  Overton  bridge.  A  plan  has  been  presented 
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to  the  Austrian  governmeiit  for  uniting  the  Vistula  and  Dniester 
by  a  canal  drawn  from  the  latter  to  the  San ;  its  execution  de* 
pends  very  much  on  the  demand  for  wood  at  Odessa.  The 
Dniester  is  also  considered  an  advantageous  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  Hungary ;  during  the  summer  it  is  almost  dry,  and 
full  of  cataracts  ;  but  in  spring  and  autumn  it  is  navigable  with 
ease  and  safety.  The  Carpathian  mountains  are  covered  with 
inexhaustible  stores  of  wood,  particularly  oak.  The  Bukovina, 
it  is  hoped,  will  gain  great  advantages  by  its  neighbourhood  to 
the  Dniester  ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  finest  part  of  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories, mountainous,  but  very  fertile^  and  with  excellent  timber. 
The  inhabitants  are  Moldavians,  and  are  described  as  a  very 
handsome  and  amiable  race.  SevenJ  wealthy  persons  have  pur- 
chased lands  there.  The  Pruth,  which  i^  runs  through  the 
Bukovina,  is  navigable  for  boats ;  but  the  coustry  through 
which  it  afterwards  flows  is  too  dangerous  to  admit  of  a  n^^ular 
comnmnication  with  the  sea..  Nor  do  the  Huogarians  at  all 
aicail  themselves  of  the  Danube  as  a  channel  of  ibreign  trade,  for 
the  same  reason.  The  San  runs  on  the  left  of  Ae  road  from 
Przemisl.  At  about  a  German  mile  from  the  town  stands,  on 
the  left  hand,  a  laifpe  convent,  in  a  Qol^e  situatbd^  Tbe  coun- 
tiy  is  vBry  hilly  and  beautiful.  Pddo^is  a  larg^  TJV»ge»  with 
some  gentlemen's  iiouses ;  we  wei^  f>rovided  wiA  a.lMler  to  the 
post-master,  whom  we  found  a  very  civit  <dd  mapy  with  th^  Mil* 
nsrs  and  appi)arai|oe  of  a  gentieiaan.  Mis  bouse  wM. neatly 
furnished,  chiefly  with  a  kind  of  durk  i|foo4  of  ;whioh  I  oould 
npjt  learn  the  aeme*  ,  He  was  a  B(dieiniaB,  and  spoke  vary  .Hlof 
the  Hungarians.  TUs  class  lof  oen  ave  bate  vary  4eoaiilf  aad 
often  of  gentlemen's  fain&lies ;  forty  yeais'  sertiise  enft^les 
them. 

"  From  |)aklo  the  road  becomes  more  bil\y,  and  the  oountiy 
more  elevated  and  barren,  with  magnificent  firs*  The  caltivA^ 
tion  is  good,  and  carried  up  to  the  hill  tops,  thoiigh  4he  soil  is 
flinty,  and  the  crops  light  The  valleys  put  me  much  in  mind 
of  Wharfdale.  The  Hungarian  frontier  is  three  miles  from 
Daklo.  We  first  passed  by  a  sort  of  custom  house,  where  our 
passports  were  exi^mined,  but  not  our  luggage ;  they  told  us  we 
should  want  no  passports  in  Hungary. 
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**  The  first  HusgariaD  peasants  we  met  did  not  give  us  much 
idea  of  happiness  or  liberty ;  they  seemed  half-starved,  half  na- 
ked slaves,  very  wild  and  noby ;  and  both  men  and  women  dirty 
and  ragged.  The  post  master  at  the  first  village  where  we  stop- 
ped spoke  Latin  fluently,  though  a  mere  peasant  and  in  rags. 
We  met  with  some  delay  in  procuring  horses,  none  beikig  kept 
at  the  post,  as  there  were  so  few  travellers ;  m  such  cases  pea- 
sants' horses  are  furmshed  by  the  post  master.  *  * 
»                «                «                »                «            « 

*        *  The  posts  are  little  used,  as  the  ignoble  tra- 

vel with  carriers'  horses,  of  which  persons  there  are  many  in  all 
the  towns,  who  supply  horses  and  carriages  to  any  distance,  at 
a  price  rather  inferior  to  the  post.  The  nobles  have  the  privilege 
of  demanding  horses  at  every  village  from  the  peasants,  which 
is  called  '  raising  the  comitatus.'  They  only  pay  a  few  florins 
drink-money  every  stage.  We  were  advised  to  send  a  ^  lansset- 
tel'  before  us  like  the  Swedish  '  forebiid,'  but  the  Count  Urmeni 
dissuaded  us,  saying  we  should  always  overtake  the  avant  cou- 
rier. There  are  few  chaussees  in  Huugary ;  they  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  county  meetings  and  of  the  different  proprie-^ 
tors.  We  slept  at  Orlich  at  a  miserable  Jew  inn,  which  was  al- 
ready fun  of  guests.  I  myself  slept  on  the  kitchen  floor  amid 
the  Jew's  family.    Thornton  preferred  the  carriage. 

**Juae  2Ut. — ^At  this  place  we  saw  several  families  of  gyp- 
seys ;  these  people  have  here  the  same  Asiatic  features,  and  lead 
the  same  manner  of  life  as  in  England.  They  are  very  numer- 
ous in  Hungary.  Our  drivers  had  been  noisy  and  saucy ;  but 
on  parting  came  to  kiss  Thornton's  hand  and  wish  him  a  perfect 
recovery.  The  language  here  and  as  far  as  Caschau,  is  Sclavo- 
nic, and  does  not  materially  differ  from  Russian  and  Polish. 
Thornton's  servant  could  make  himself  perfectly  understood. 
Count  Mussy  informed  us  that  all  the  country  from  hence  to  the 
mines  at  Cremnitz,  is  inhabited  by  the  same  rac^  of  people. 
Th^  consider  themselves  as  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and 
are  sdd  to  be  a  much  better-natured  race  than  the  pure  Hun- 
garian. 

*^A  few  miles  from  Bartpha  is  a  large  village  with  two 
Churches,  a  convent,  and  a  fine  house,  the  property  of  Count 
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Agperman.  Above,  on  a  steep  and  high  hill  corered  with  wood, 
is  a  fine  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  built  by  Ragozzi,  a  Transyl- 
yanian  chief,  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Bethlem  Grabor, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turks,  overran  all  this  part 
of  Hungary,  building  many  castles  to  secure  his  possessions. 
He  was  also  leagued  with  various  bands  of  Bohemian  Hus- 
sites, who  greatly  infested  these  mountains  by  robberies  and 
rebellions. 

*^  The  mineral  waters  of  Bartpha  have  induced  Count  As- 
perman  to  build  a  village  on  the  spot,  and  fit  it  up  as  a  watering 
place.  The  todgings  are  m  long  low  buildings,  and  look  like 
streets  of  cottages.  Every  chamber  has  a  bathing-room  on  the 
opporite  side  of  the  corridor ;  and  behind  are  stoves  for  heating 
the  water:  #  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 

water  is  a  very  strong  chalybeate.  The  physician  on  whom, 
however,  I  place  no  great  confidence,  said  it  exactly  resembled 
th^t  of  Spa.  These  lodgings  form  one  side  of  a  large  irregu- 
lar area,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  well,  covered  with  a  small 
leaden  pavilion.  The  other  side  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  a 
large  house,  where  are  a  table  d'hote,  rooms  for  balls,  theatricals, 
&c.  The  whole  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Lemberg  inn-keeper, 
named  H5cht.  A  new  theatre  is  soon  expected  to  be  built,  and 
the  place  seems  increasing  rapidly.  The  accommodations  are 
now,  however,  miserable,  merely  consisting  of  bare  walls,  board- 
ed bedsteads,  and  clean  straw. 

**  I  walked  up  to  the  castle ;  the  outer  wall  is  an  irrq^ar 
pentagon,  having  the  entrance  in  a  lai^  hexagonal  tower  in  one 
of  the  angles ;  on  two  sides  it  is  guarded  by  a  deep  ditch ;  on 
the  three  other  the  declivity  is  a  sufiScient  protection.  From  the 
first  ward  you  ascend  by  narrow  gateways  to  two  others,  and  at 
last  to  what  has  been  the  donjon.  Round  the  outer  wall,  and 
at  its  very  foot,  a  deep  subterranean  gallery  has  extended.  It  is 
very  dark  and  horrible,  and  put  me  a  little  in  mind  of  the  de- 
scription of  Bethlem  Gabor's  castle  in  Godwin's  *  St.  Leon.' 
The  great  donjon  is  rent  in  two,  and  from  about  half  its  height 
you  look  down  into  the  difierent  stories  of  rooms  and  dungeons, 
with  a  stupendous  well  at  bottom.  The  materials  have  been 
bad  stone  mixed  with  bricks,  and  the  whole  covered  with  plais- 
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ter,  which  is  still  tolerably  entire.     On  the  plaister  of  what  has 
been  the  chief  room,  is  engraved  some  gibberish. 


On  the  gateway  are  small  compartments  in  the  plaister,  which 
seem  to  have  been  intended  for  arms  or  inscriptions,  bat  they 
now  offer  nothing.  The  effect  of  the  different  openings  into 
these  dungeons,  with  the  young  trees  bursting  through  their 
ruins,  was  strikingly  fine.  The  area  of  the  two  lower  courts 
was  cultivated,  and  bore  a  good  crop  of  rye ;  the  whole  space 
may  be  about  three  acres.  The  castle  is  perfectly  commanded 
by  the  highest  peak  of  the  hills  which  rises  at  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  covered  with  firs.  In  my  way  back  to  Bartpha,  I  saw  a 
wolf. 

**  We  went  into  the  bath,  idiich  covered  our  bodies  with  rust, 
and  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  Thornton's  leg. 

**  June  22d  Sunday. — ^The  strangers  at  the  well  were  this  day 
in  their  best  clothes.  Most  of  the  patients  bathe  twice  daUy, 
we,  however,  declined  it  this  morning.  The  Churches  in  Hun* 
gary  are  built  generally  in  the  form  of  three,  or  sometimes  four 
small  wooden  towers,  standing  against  each  other  like  pulpit, 
reading-desk,  clerk,  and  dog-whipper,  the  highest  being  the 
steeple,  and  containing  the  principal  entrance.  We  dined  at 
the  great  ordinary  in  a  large  saloon,  the  roof  supported  by  pil- 
lars, and  with  a  gallery  round  it.  The  party  consisted  of  an 
abbot,  a  Franciscan  monk,  a  young  ofiScer  of  cuirassiers,  and 
several  from  different  classes  of  the  people ;  but  ou^  whole  num- 
ber did  not  exceed  fifteen.  Some  spoke  French  and  others  La* 
tin.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball  and  a  comedy.  I  took  a 
walk  in  the  tall  fir  wood  which  covers  the  hills  round  the  village 
of  Bartpha ;  some  of  the  timber  is  uncommonly  fine.  The 
roads  which  have  been  made  for  carrying  wood  to  construct  the 
village,  afford  some  beautiful  solitary  walks.  On  my  return  I 
was  struck  by  the  effect  produced  in  the  forest  by  the  large  fire 
of  some  woodmen,  who  were  eating  their  supper  with  much  sing- 
ing and  merriment  round  it. 

^*June  2Sd, — The  whole  number  of  residents  at  the  wells 
does  not  at  present  exceed  thirty ;  when  the  season  is  further 
Vol.  I.— 35 
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advanced  there  are  frequently  five  or  six  hundred  persons.  The 
old  prince  Czartorisky  is  a  regular  attendant,  and  has  a  small 
house  in  the  village.  His  first  visit  to  tfie  place  is  recorded  in 
an  inscription  on  the  pediment  of  the  little  dome  which  covers 
th?  well.  Another  inscription  on  the  house,  at  the  southern 
end  of  one  of  the  ranges  of  buildings,  thus  sets  forth  the  inten- 
tion of  the  whole  establishment : 

''  Hasce  aedes  condidit 

Senator  Bartphensis, 

Vi  nobiles  cives  atque  alii 

Ex  aquis  et  froodibus 

Sese  recreaturi, 

Salntem 

Ex  aquis  et  frondibus 

Bartphensibufl 

Acciperent." 

There  are  in  the  original  some  half-dozen  letters  which  seem  in- 
tended for  a  chronogram,  but  I  was  not  at  the  pains  to  pick  them 
out  and  arrange  them. 

"  There  are  three  or  four  houses  in  the  village  belonging  to 
Jews ;  these  are  not  very  common  in  Hungary,  where  Jews  are 
only  barely  tolerated.  In  many  (Ustricts  they  are  forbidden  to 
approach  under  pain  of  death  :  such  as  the  mining  countries 
and  some  others.  The  few  that  are  settled  in  Hungary  seldom 
wear  their  own  peculiar  habit.  At  the  ordinary  to-day  there 
were  rather  more  persons  than  yesterday.  Many  of  them  dined 
with  their  hats  on.  After  dinner,  a  man  who  had  sat  opposite 
to  me  called  me  aside  to  show  me  some  smuggled  tea  which  he 
had  brought  from  Russia,  and  which  he  sold  in  glass  quart  bot^ 
ties  at  three  ducats  each.  Coffee  and  sugar  are  extravagantly 
dear,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  West  and  East  Indian  produce. 
Neither  milk  nor  butter  are  to  be  procured  in  Bartpha ;  the  lat- 
ter, indeed,  is  very  scarce  all  over  Hungary,  and  hogs'  lard  is 
used  instead.  The  unmarried  men  also  smear  their  hair  and 
bodies  with  lard ;  but  as  soon  as  they  marry  they  discontinue 
this  filthy  fashion.  During  dinner  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation with  a  Pole,  an  acquaintance  of  one  of  our  Lembeig 
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friends ;  he  afterwards  called  on  us.  *  *  « 

*****  Plenty  of  fine 

strawberries  were  brought  by  children  for  sale,  and  there  was 
good  ice  for  desert. 

**  June  24th> — I  saw,  to-day,  some  female  peasants  remarka- 
bly well  dressed,  like  English  country  girls,  walking  with  their 
shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands.  I  dined  again  in  the  hall, 
and  bad  some  conversation  with  the  cuirassier  officer,  who  was 
lamed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  now  trying  the  virtue  of 
these  baths  to  cure  it. 

**  It  is  not  always  easy  to  procure  horses  in  the  village ;  but 
having  previously  engaged  four  to  take  us  to  the  town  of  Bart- 
pha,  a  distance  of  about  three  English  miles,  we  left  the  wells 
this  evening.  The  town  is  small  and  ancient,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  towers,  which  are  still  tolerably  entire.  The  houses 
are  all  built  in4he  old  Grerman  fashion,  with  religious  mottos 
and  pictures  on  the  walls.  There  are  one  Roman  Catholic  and 
two  Evangelical  Churches ;  one  of  which  is  old  and  small ;  the 
other  is  very  handsome,  but  not  yet  completed.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  also  handsome,  and  built  in  tolerably  pure 
Gothic.  On  one  of  the  pillars  is  an  elephant's  tooth,  which  the 
old  sacristan  pointed  out  as  the  rib  of  a  giant.  I  could  not, 
however,  learn  any  traditionary  history  of  this  supposed  son  of 
Anak.  The  population  of  the  town  is  chiefly  German  and  Lu- 
theran. 1  here  first  heard  the  name  of  ^  Evangelical'  assumed 
by  Lutherans.  I  witnessed  one  of  their  funerals,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  great  number  of  persons,  most  of  whom  were  dress- 
ed in  short  jerkins  and  long  grey  cloaks.  At  the  gate  of  the 
church-yard,  a  person  stood  to  collect  the  benevolence  of  those 
who  attended  the  ceremony.  The  clergyman  was  dressed  in  a 
plain  black  cloak  and  broad  brimmed  hat,  looking  not  very  un- 
fike  the  jnctures  of  Hudibras.  The  funeral  service  merely  con- 
sisted o£  a  prayer,  a  hymn,  and  a  short  extemporary  address. 
The  number  of  EivangeUBhtr^  I  learnt  from  one  of  the  congre- 
gation, is  about  three  hundred  families,  living  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  a  third  of  whom  are  Grermans  and  the  rest  Sla- 
vonians. Each  natbn  has  its  own  pastor  and  school,  and  the 
pastors  preach  by  turns  in  the  common  Church.     Protestants 
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are  very  numerous  in  all  Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and 
are  under  no  legal  disabilities  whatever. 

^  A  sort  of  fair  was  held  in  the  town,  in  which  some  Italian 
and  Jewish  tradesmen  had  set  up  their  booths.  The  former  we 
met  with  very  frequently  all  over  Hungary.  We  left  Bartpba 
this  evening,  with  peasants'  horses,  who  were  engaged  to  take 
us  to  Aperies ;  but  we  stopped  short  at  a  small  inn  kept  by  a 
German,  where  we  got  a  bed  for  Thornton,  but  nothing  to  eat 
or  drink  except  brown  bread  and  sour,  wine.  The  mistress  of 
the  house  was  a  wrinkled  witch,  whose  face  would  formerly  have 
sent  her  flying  into  a  horse-pond. 

**  Jtme  Mth, — ^We  arrived  this  morning  at  Aperies,  a  mode- 
rate sized  and  neat  town,  walled  round,  and  in  a  very  fine  situa- 
tion. It  consists  of  one  wide  street  with  the  church  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  handsome  houses  on  each  side,  of  three  or  four  stories 
high,  which  struck  us  very  forcibly  after  those  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  in  Russia.  Many  of  the  rooms  have  covered 
ceilings,  and  the  windows  of  all  the  good  houses  are  secured 
with  heavy  iron  bars.  On  a  very  high  hill  near  the  tovm,  is  a 
laiige  castle  built  by  Ragozzi.  The  church  is  in  a  good  style  of 
Oothic  architecture,  but  has  little  in  it  remarkable.  In  one  cor- 
ner is  a  small  stage  with  a  curtain  before  it,  and  a  Lalm  in- 
scription, purporting  that  here  might  be  seen  the  passion  and  re- 
surrection of  Christ.  On  removing  the  curtain,  I  found,  in  fact, 
a  collection  of  scenes,  &c.  as  if  for  a  puppet  show.  In  die 
centre  of  the  stage  was  a  small  white  figure  of  a  woman  weep- 
ing, which  seemed  exceedingly  well  done.  A  wine  merchant  in 
the  tovm  told  me  that  the  number  of  Hungarian  troops  was 
very  small,  owing  to  the  jecdousy  of  the  Diet 

**  On  quitting  Aperies,  we  dined  at  a  small  inn  at  the  first 
stage,  where  we  found  great  neatness,  and  an  excellent  dinner 
produced  in  a  few  minutes,  things  to  which  we  had  been  long 
unaccustomed.  The  tnistress  of  the  house  was  a  Slavonian,  and 
not  one  of  the  family  could  speak  a  word  of  German. 

**  We  reached  Caschau  about  six  in  the  evening.  The  great 
mn  '  Schwartzen  Adler,*  was  too  full  to  admit  us,  the  ommMn 
being  assembled  in  the  town,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Esku  was 
also  holding  his  visitation.     The  waiter,  a  fine  powdered  oox* 
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eomb,  was  as  impertiiient  as  any  of  his  fellows  in  the  most  re- 
fined countries.  We  Were,  at  Tength,  admitted  into  a  small  inn 
without  the  gates.  I  immediately  called  on  a  tradesman  to 
whom  we  had  letters,  in  the  hope  of  being  able,  with  his  asnst- 
ance,  to  get  a  carriage  on  four  springs,  for  wMcb  Thornton  wish- 
ed to  exchange  his  britchka.  He  went  with  me  to  two  coach- 
makers.  The  price  of  a  Vienna  wagon,  with  springs  only  be- 
hind, was  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  Bui  fifty  florins ; 
for  one  with  four  springs  I  was  asked  finom  four  to  five  hundred. 
I  saw  some  very  neat  ones  of  both  kinds,  but  none  were  quite 
finished.  The  coachmakers  refused  to  give  any  thing  for  a 
Russian  britcUra,  except  as  far  as  the  value  of  the  materials 
went 

**  June  26tfc.— Caschau  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  a  square,  or  rather  a  very  wide  street,  in  the  centre  of 
which  are  the  town  hall  and  the  Cathedral ;  some  of  the  princi- 
pal chmrches  also  form  the  sides.  A  clear  stream  of  water  runs 
down  the  middle.  The  churehes  are  handsome ;  the  cathedral, 
or  rather  the  Conventual  chureh,  is  large,  and  in  a  good  style  of 
Gothic  architecture.  On  a  gallery  in  the  south  transept  is  a 
Latin  inscriptkm,  commemorating  the  birth  and  coronation  of 
Ladislaus  Posthumus,  son  of  Albert  of  Austria  and  Elizabeth. 
This  publication  of  his  birth  and  right  to  the  threne  was  dictated 
by  his  mother's  fears  of  Vladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  who  did  ac- 
tually seize  on  the  throne.  Whether  such  usurpati^ms  were 
common  in  Hungary  we  could  not  learn.  It  is  singular  that,  in 
the  general  hurry,  she  should  have  found  time  to  procure  this 
publication  of  her  son's  rights ;  and  still  more  that  Vladislaus 
did  not  destroy  it.  The  bishop's  throne  is  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  altar.  The  church  had  been  repaired  by  the  bene- 
faction of  one  of  its  rectors,  and  was  very  neat  I  entered  it  just 
at  the  time  when  mass  was  saying ;  the  archbishop  and  his  cler* 
gy  were  present,  tc^ther  with  many  of  the  camUatuSy  with  thefar 
whiskers  and  short  jackets.  Our  host  of  the  '  GrQnen  Bauen' 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  city  volunteer  cavalry,  and  wore  always 
his  laced  pantaloons  and  whiskers  with  great  ostentation.  Their 
number  amounts  to  ninety-six ;  there  is  also  a  corps  of  volun- 
teer infantry,  conristing  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six.     I  saw 
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the  funeral  of  one  of  their  members,  who  was  buried  by  the  ab« 
boty  and  attended  with  military  honours  to  the  grave.  The  men 
and  officers  were  of  a  very  decent,  burgher-like,  and  most  un* 
military  appearance :  their  uniform  is  pepper-and-salt,  with  green 
facings;  and  they  wear  ridiculously  large  cocked  hats  and  green 
feathers, — the  only  absurd  part  of  their  dress. 

"  The  surgeon  who  attended  Thornton  here  was  a  decent 
well-hiformed  man.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  the 
apothecary,  a  fine  prosing  fellow,  who  complained  much  of  the 
deamess  of  drugs,  and  said  that  England  ought  to  sell  them 
cheaper.  On  my  desiring  to  know  what  drugs  they  got  irom 
England,  he  answered,  that  they  received  every  kind  of  luxury 
and  physic  from  her  and  her  colonies. 

*^  Our  landlord  told  us  that  the  price  of  a  good  horse  was  from 
five  to  six  hundred  guilders.  There  are  several  Furmtoner  in 
Caschau,  who  offered  to  take  us  to  Vienna,  finding  both  carriage 
and  horses,  for  rather  less  than  the  usual  post.  Caschau  has  a 
great  school  or  university  with  many  professors.        *        * 

*  *  *  ,      *       There  is  plenty  of  wine  made 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  but  none  very  good  ;  many  of 
the  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  whole  place  bears  the  appear* 
ance  of  wealth. 

"Jtme  27 tk. — ^Left  Caschau.  The  peasants  here  become 
downright  Hungarian  ;  the  men  have  their  heads  dripping  with 
grease,  and  wear  a  profusion  of  buttons  on  all  sides  of  their  jack-^ 
ets ;  the  women  are  in  red  boots,  quilted  petticoats,  and  short 
jackets,  with  their  hair  hanging  in  a  long  plait  down  theur  back^ 
Many  of  them  are  very  handsome. 

^^At  the  first  stage  from  Caschau,  where  we  were  stopped 
about  an  hour  for  post  horses,  the  mistress  of  the  house  gave  us 
bread  and  cheese,  and  wine ;  and  for  our  amusement  brought 
us  a  vast  collection  of  theses,  held  by  her  son  at  the  university 
of  Caschau,  together  with  the  synopsis  of  several  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  laws  and  history  of  Hungary.  These  last  were 
very  interesting ;  but  the  theses  were  written  in  so  bad  a  hand 
that  we  could  make  out  but  little  of  them ;  they  were,  on  civil 
government,  and  seemed  to  be  chiefly  taken  from  Aristotte's 
Politics.   The  village  was  pleasantly  situated  by  a  small  stream. 
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in  which  two  peasants  were  soaking  wheat,  in  all  probability 
for  sowing ;  their  mistress  was  standing  near  them,  a  plain-look<« 
ing  fanner's  wife.  There  was  one  better  sort  of  house  in  the 
village,  to  which  a  britchka  and  four  drove  up  while  we  were 
there.  A  little  way  further,  over  a  bridge,  and  shaded  by  some 
trees,  was  a  statute  of  St.  John  Nepomacene.  This  saint,  who 
was  thrown  over  the  bridge  at  Prague,  has  been  e^tar  since  sup- 
posed to  watch  over  bridges,  and  is  always  placed  near  one. 
Two  stages  further  we  found  a  very  intelligent  post  master,  who 
took  in  the  Vienna  and  Presburgh  newspapers.  He  dissuaded 
us  from  going  to  Tokay,  whence  we  were  not  above  twelve  En- 
glish miles  distant.  The  town,  he  said,  was  not  worth  seeing, 
and  by  keeping  along  the  great  road  we  passed  through  some  of 
the  best  vineyards  in  the  country.  He  brought  us  some  wine 
and  refused  all  payment  for  his  civilities.  I  observed  that  the 
letters  lying  on  his  table  were  all  directed  in  Latin. 

"  Vines  were  first  planted  in  Hungary  by  the  emperor  Pro- 
bus,  from  Greek  slips  ;  the  wines  made  in  the  north  are  white ; 
those  south  of  Eslau  are  chiefly  red,  pretty  much  like  a  light 
port  Of  the  white  wines,  that  of  Tokay  is  the  most  famous. 
It  is  made  from  such  grapes  only  as  drop  from  the  tree  sponta- 
neously through  over-ripeness,  and  is' very  dear.  At  Pest  we 
paid  five  guilders  for  a  very  small  bottle,  and  were  at  first  asked 
eight  for  it ;  in  Austria  the  price  is  much  greater.  The  colour 
of  the  red  wine  is  derived,  not  from  the  juice,  but  from  the  skin 
of  the  grape.  Presses  are  invariably  used  to  press  out  the  juice, 
and  not  human  feet,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

**  The  Hungarian  peasants  in  this  part  of  the  country  appear 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  their  houses  are  neat ;  their  princi- 
pal food  consists  of  bacon  and  hogs'  lard,  of  which  they  are 
very  greedy,  and  eat  it  raw.  Their  wine  seems  to  make  them  a 
cheerful  race.  They  are  a  musical  people  :  at  Caschau,  in  the 
little  inn  where  we  were  lodging,  there  was  a  nightly  concert  of 
peasants,  where  some  pieces  were  performed  of  really  difficult 
execution. 

**  The  lands  of  Hungary  are  divided  into  manors,  each  manor 
containing  demesne,  or  private  property  of  the  lord,  freeholds, 
and  copyholds.     The  first  is  let  to  tenants,  who  are  on  the  same 
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footing  with  tenants  in  England ;  the  freeholders  only  owe  suit 
and  service  to  their  lord,  who  also  inherits  in  default  of  male 
heu^.  The  copyholders  are  obliged  to  work  for  their  lord  gnu 
tis,  either  fifty-two  days  with  four  horses,  or  a  hundred  and  four 
without ;  there  are  also  other  dues  ^ttled  by  custom.  Some- 
times there  is  a  sort  of  modus  or  quit-rent  of  very  old  standing, 
in  lieu  of  the  manual  labour ;  and  sometimes  similar  new  agree- 
ments are  formed.  These  copyholders  are  attached  to  their 
copyholds,  which  they  cannot  leave  without  the  lord's  permis- 
sion ;  they  are  called  *  aerot^^  *  colonic*  &c.  There  is»  however, 
another  class  of  copyholders,  who  may  leave  their  copyholds, 
or  dispose  of  them  as  they  please,  if  not  in  debt  to  their  lord. 
The  peasants  are  also  liable  to  the  burthen  of  *  f  Qrspann,'  and 
of  being  taken  for  soldiers.  If,  however,  a  peasant's  son  stu- 
dies in  the  university,  or  becomes  a  member  of  a  corporate  town, 
he  can  no  longer  be  reclaimed.  This  we  learnt  from  the  post- 
master, from  the  professors  at  Erlau,  from  Count  Kettrai,  at 
Buda,  and  from  many  other  authorities.  The  lord  has  no  au- 
thority over  the  peasants'  copyhold  further  than  is  here  stated, 
except  the  privileges  of  the  game  laws,  which  nearly  resemble 
our  own.  At  Szerenz,  a  village  which  was  our  next  stage, 
we  met  an  officer  who  wiis,  we  were  told,  a  noted  gamester, 
and  was  now  going  to  his  annual  harvest  at  Bartpha..  His  car- 
liage  was  very  neat ;  well  loaded  with  guns  and  other  instru- 
ments of  amusement 

**  While  we  waited  for  our  horses  we  went  into  the  Calvinist 
Church,  where  a  clergyman  was  doing  duty.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  village  were  generally  B.oman  Catholic,  but  this  place  of 
worship  was  very  ancient,  and  larger  than  most  parish  Churches 
in  England.  '  We  had  some  conversation  after  service  with  the 
clergyman ;  he  was  a  plain  respectable  man,  of  about  sixty,  with 
a  wife  and  one  daughter,  who  spoke  German ;  he  himself  pre- 
ferred speaking  in  Latin.  His  congpregation  only  amounted  to 
about  five  hundred  ;  but  the  number  of  Protestants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  B.oman  Catholics. 
They,  as  well  as  their  clergy,  are  mostly  poor ;  they  take  great 
pains  in  the  education  of  their  children,  though  without  the  same 
public  assistance  which  the   Roman  Catholics  receive.     The 
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greatest  number  of  Protestants  are  to  be  found  in  upper  Hun- 
gary, and  above  all  in  Transylvania,  where^  if  you  want  to  tra* 
vel  quick,  you  bave  only  to  tell  the  postmaster  that  you  are  a 
Protestant  Their  toleration  is  very  great,  but  a  strange  rule 
has  been  made  vnthin  a  few  weeks,  which  subjects  the  Protest- 
ant schools  and  preachers  to  the  inspection  of  the  neighbouring 
Catholic  clergy.  This  cannot  but  do  mischief.  The  reason  as- 
signed is,  that  they  hold  uncharitable  doctrines,  which  their  *pae^ 
ta  convetUa?  of  toleration  do  not  admit  of. 

**  At  the  village  of  Szerenz  we  met  with  a  peasant  who  spdce 
Latin  jSuently,  and  who  even  corrected  one  of  our  phrases^ 
Miskoltz,  where  we  had  hoped  to  sleep,  was  full  of  the  people 
attending  the  county  meeting.  We  went  from  inn  to  inn,  every 
person,  with  exceeding  civility,  showing  us  backwards  and  for«* 
ward%  but  we  could  get  no  lodgpngs.  There  were  no  less  than 
three  decent  inns  in  the  town,  a  large  school,  and  four  or  five 
Churches.  At  last  the  postmaster  took  us  in,  and  very  hospi- 
tably gave. us  beds  and  a  supper.  We  had  a  long  conversation 
in  Latin  with  the  old  man  and  his  brother,  who  had  studied  at 
Erlau ;  both  were  very  profuse  in  their  civilities,  calling  us  '  mag" 
nificeiUia  et  excellentia^^  and  both  very  violent  in  their  politics^ 
particularly  against  Austria*  While  we  were  with  them  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  how  nmch  Latin  is  used  in  Hungary. 
A  servant  of  tiiie  archbisliop  of  Erlau's  came  in,  and  addresring 
Uinself  to  the  postn^aster,  ordered,  in  very  fluent  Latni,  horses 
for  his  master  the  next  morning.  Our  host's  principal  cause  of 
complaint  against  government  was,  that '  Rex  Hungaria  Oer^* 
numiam  habUat ;'  they  also  said  that  Germans  wer^  preferred  in 
every  department  of  the  state,  even  in  Hungarian  regiments* 
With  such  things  as  these,  said  he,  *  degtutata  est  naiio,*  They 
expressed  stroi^  apprehensions  of  national  bankruptcy,  formed 
chiefly  on  what  they  had  learned  from  a  travelling  Jew.  Of 
Buonaparte'  and  the  French  they  spoke  with  great  fierceness ; 
but  likewise  said  that  Hungary  would  not  act'  heartily  against 
France,  *  quia  deguaiata  adeoy  et  pertoua  eat  noHo^* 

^'  The  addition  of  two  strangers  to  their  household  caused  a 
good  deal  of  inconvenience  to  our  kind  host ;  but  we  could  not 
he^  being  amused  at  the  condensibility  of  which  a  laige  family 
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is  capable  in  a  small  house ;  one  little  boy  was  put  to  bed  in 
a  drawer.  The  mistress  knew  only  Magyar,  bnt  their  maid-ser- 
vant, a  pert  lass  in  red  boots,  spoke  German.  ' 

<*/utie  28th. — Our  first  resting-place  this  morning  was  re- 
markable chiefly  for  its  excellent  gardens.  We  found  there  a 
great  many  priests  returning  from  the  visitation,*  who  all  recom- 
mended us  to  go  to  Erlau.  The  archbishop  had  bespoke  six- 
teen horses  all  along  the  road. 

*^  At  our  next  stage  we  looked  into  a  cabaret  full  of  peasants, 
who  were  drinking  some  excellent  red  wine.    A  schodl-bell 
rang,  and  a  multitude  of  ragged  children  collected  in  the  streets ; 
the  schoolmaster  was  not  yet  come,  but  I  met  an  intelligent 
countryman  who  spoke  Latin,  though  imperfectly.     He  said 
that  the  village  was  named  Eerestes,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the 
crown,  or,  as  the  Hungarians  express  it,  the  ^  cameroy*  (P"^ 
council.)     The  school  was  paid  and  supported  by  the  crown. 
It  contained  three  classes ;  one  for  Hungarian  reading  and  wri- 
ting ;  the  second  for  the  German  language  alone ;   and  the 
third  for  German  and  Latin  together.    The  Oennan  class  rarely 
exists,  except  in  crown  villages.    Almost  every  peasant  attends 
the  reading  and  writing  class,  to  which  they  are  admitted  gtatis. 
The  number  of  children  in  this  village  school  was  about  sixty, 
fifteen  of  whom  were  in  the  Latin  class.     In  the  estates  of  in£- 
viduals,  the  schools  are  supported  by  parish  rates. 

'^  We  had  peasants'  horses  from  Kerestes  to  Erlau.  Our  dri- 
ver was  one  of  the  dirtiest,  wildest,  and  least  dvilized  beings  I 
ever  saw ;  his  hair  was  very  long,  absolutely  swimming  in  hopf 
lard,  and  tied  in  many  small  tails  with  shreds  of  cloth.  His 
waistcoat  had  at  least  a  hundred  buttons,  of  difierent  sizes  and 
colours,  sewed  on  in  various  parts  behind  and  before ;  and  a 
leathern  belt  round  his  waist  was  similarly  ornamented.  The 
horses  were  small  and  bad,  and  as  the  harness  merely  conristed 
~  of  a  few  ropes,  widiout  any  means  of  holding  them  up,  one  of 
them  fell  going  down  a  very  steep  hill  at  the  entrance  of  Erlau. 
Victor  said  the  poor  beast  was  *  pares$eux.^ 

**  Erlau  stands  in  a  singular  situation,  among  rocks  and  vine- 
yards. The  rocks  are  all  hollowed  into  cellars,  and  the  hill  loola 
like  a  town  of  Troglodites,  or  the  city  of  Uu  Glumm,  in  *  Pc- 
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ier  WQkiiiB.'  The  town  itself  is  laige  and  irregular^  fiUed  with 
rains  and  gardens.  Some  tall  trees  m  the  archbishop's  garden 
give  die  town  a  beautiful  appearance,  not  very  nniy^e  Batchise- 
rai  The  castle  stands  on  some  hi^  rocks,  but  is  decidedly 
commanded  by  the  surrounding  mountains.  From  the  lower 
town  a  steep  winding  ascent  runs  through  the  citadel  gateway : 
we  here  were  obliged  to  adc  our  way  of  a  man  who  kept  a  small 
shop  close  to  the  gateway ;  we  found  he  was  a  foreigner,  and, 
of  coarse,  an  Italian.  The  principal  inn,  *  the  Lion,'  is  a  very 
good*  one.  In  it  is  a  ball  room,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin, 
Hungarian,  and  Grerman,  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  Churches,  of  whicli  the  principal  are  the 
Cathedral,  the  Church  of  the  Franciscans,  and  that  of  St  An<» 
tfaony ;  the  last  has  a  cupola  ornamented  with  paintings  repre« 
Mnting  the  miiacles  of  this  saint,  among  which  the  fishes  are 
not  fiMgotten* 

^  I  went  to  ^e  an  introductoiy  letter  to  M-  Najmajor,  a 
tradesman  in  the  town,  whom  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  a 
vi»y  sensible,  well  educated  young  man,  speaking  French  and 
Itftiian»  and  having  a  good  collection  of  Latin  and  German 
books ;  he  was  quite  the  Catcott,  the  literary  pewterer  of  Erlau. 
In  the  evening  we  went  with  him  ^  see  the  Academy.  It  does 
not  take  the  title  of  university,  because  there  is  no  Professor  of 
Medicine.  It  is  a  noble  building,  of  three  very  lofty  stories, 
found  a  quadrangle  about  as  large  as  Feckwater ;  this  contains 
a  neat  Chapel,  different  halls  for  the  respective  classes,  and  a 
very  large  library,  &e  ceiling  of  which  is  tolerably  painted  with 
the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  The  rest  of  the  building 
is  occttfMed  by  the  professors'  rooms  and  a  larg^  observatory. 
It  was  idl  erected  by  a  single  benefactor,  one  of  their  arohbi- 
sliops,  the  Count  Esterhazy,  uncle  to  the  present  prince.  He 
also  left  a  large  sum  to  rebuild  the  Cadiedral  after  the  model  of 
St  Peter's,  though  on  a  smeller  scale.  This  part  of  his  will 
was,  however,  contested.  The  number  of  young  men  and  boys 
educated  in  the  academy  is  about  four  hundred ;  they  all  lodge 
in  the  town ;  yet  the  professors  assured  me  that  there  were,  in 
diffierent  parts  of  Hungary,  colleges  on  our  plan,  which  they 
called  *  comridus.'    Beddes  die  academy,  there  are  many  small* 
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er  BcboolB  in  Erlan.  The  income  of  a  professor  is  only  five 
hundred  florins  yearly.  They  have  a  small,  though  for  so  small 
a  Mtuation,  a  creditable  collection  of  astronomical  instruments, 
all  of  English  manufacture.  The  professors  were  exceedingly 
civil  men,  and  apparently  well  informed  ;  they  were  Tery  cuii* 
ous  about  every  thin^  relating  to  Exkgland.  I  had  some  con- 
versation with  one  of  them  about  Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  and 
the  Arundelian  marbles.  Here  again  we  heard  complaints  of 
their  being  neglected  by  the  court ;  and  that  tl^ir  king  lived  in 
a  foreign  country.  Before  we  quitted  the  academy,  one  of  the 
professors  made  us  drink  a  large  glass  of  mineral  water,  from 
a  spft  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  very  famous  all  over  Hun* 
gary ;  it  exactly  resembled  the  Harrogate  water,  and  almost 
made  us  sick. 

<'  The  29th  June  being  Sunday,  I  went  to  the  Cathedra^  look- 
ing into  the  Franciscan  Church  by  the  way,  where  a  monk  was 
preaching  with  great  emphasis  in  Magyar.    The  congregation 
was  numerous  and  attentive.    At  the  Cathedral  the  canons  and 
all  the  other  members  were  dressed  in  their  gaudy  effenunate 
robes.    After  Church  I  went  to  the  archbishop's  garden,  whidi 
was.chiefly  composed  of  a  aoUection  of  formal  avenues ;  a  natu* 
ral  warm  spring  rises  very  near  it,  impregnated,  but  not  strongly, 
with  sulphur.     I  then  ascended  the  castle  hili,  where  is  a  vast 
heap  of  Turkish  and  Christian  ruins.    The  Turks  were  in  pos- 
session of  Erlau,  or  Agria,  for  108  years ;  it  was  taken  durmg 
the  reign  of  Soliman  the  Magnific<snt,  after  a  most  gallant  do- 
fence,  and  retaken  by  Ferdinand  a  short  time  before  he  cap- 
tured Buda.    The  character  of  Soliman  appears,  according^  to 
Istuanfi,  to  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  the  Hungarians^ 
who  considered  him  an  effeminate  philosophical  prince,  till  fiital 
experience  convinced  them  of  the  contrary.    There  are  smne 
vestiges  of  Turldsh  ornaments  remaining  in  the  citadel,  but  very 
few.    In  the  town  is  the  minaret  of  a  Mahomedan  mosque ;  it 
is  very  rimple,  and  now  serves  as  a  steeple  to  a  small  Chapel 
The  situation  of  the  fortress  is  bad,  being  every  way  commmd- 
ed  by  hills ;  its  fortifications  have  been  immense,  with  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  tiers  of  heavy  cannon,  cme  above  the  oAer, 
in  vaulted  galleries.    These  galleries  still  exist,  forming  vast 
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ferns  and  romantic  labyrinths  round  the  hill ;  in  some  the  fault- 
ing was  partially  destroyed ;  and  I  could  look  down  from  the 
top  into  all  the  three  stories.  Most  of  them 'were,  faowerer, 
dark  ;  and  I  rambled  about  for  some  time,  without  finding  any 
inscriptions  or  particular  ornaments.  Birds  and  bats  occupied 
Ihem,  and  flitted  about  on  being  disturbed. 

*'  The  archbishop  of  Agria  has  very  great  priidleges ;  former- 
ly he  had  a  full  jurisdiction,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  ; 
biit  at  present,  in  capital  cases,  or  in  any  cause  of  more  than  .a  . 
certain  Talue  (which  we  could  not  ascertain)  he  is  obliged  to 
report  to  the  king.     His  revenues  arise  from  the  vineyards  and 
froni  several  demesne  lands ;  he  is  entitled  to  a  fifth  of  all  the 
wine  made  in  his  diocese,  which  must  bring  him  in  an  immense 
income.  The  present  archbishop  does  not  seem  popular.  Count 
Esterbazy  appears  to  have  been  very  much  beloved ;  his  mag- 
nificence was  particularly  commented  upon.    M.  Najmajor,  our 
friend,  though  a  brazier,  was  a  nobleman,  and  Ishowed  us  his 
letters  of  gentility.     His  grandfather  had  received  them  from 
Maria  Theresa  for  his  zeal  in  furnishing  horses  for  her  wars. 
This  sort  of  nobles  are  called  *  armolesy    because  they  receive 
a  written  permission  to  have  armorial  bearings,  as  in  England  ; 
the  other  nobles  are  either  such  as  have  been  summoned  to  a 
diet,  or  who  possess  certain  lands  in  fee  from  the  crown  ;  these 
are  called  ^donatariV    They  rank  as  nobles  in  virtue  of  such 
manors,  though  their  rank  be  not  expressed  in  the  grant.     Thb 
answers  nearly  to  the  Polish  starosta ;  excepting  that  the  sta- 
Tosta  was  necessarily  for  military  service. 

"  /tfffie  S0<&. — ^We  had  some  trouble  this  morning  with  the 
postman  about  horsed;  the  usual  recourse  in  this  case  is  to  ap- 
ply to  the  *  tnce-com€9.'  Rather,  however,  than  take  this  trouble 
we  hired  peasants'  horses  to  draw  us  to  Capellua,  where  we 
rejoined  the  great  road.  A  continued  range  of  mountains  was 
on  our  right  h^nd,  and  large  plcdns  on  our  left.  We  stopped  at 
a  small  cabaret,  where  several  peasants  were  washing  down  raw 
hogs*  lard  with  sour  wine.  Gyongyas;  where  we  slept,  is  a  neat 
town,  where,  as  we  were  told  by  a  peasant,  ^plurim<z  habitant 
d&minaiiane$.*  It  has  two  convents  and  a  Parish  Church,  and 
m-fmall  but  comfortable  inn. 
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<^  July  lit — At  Halwar,  the  first  stage  from  Gyongj^as,  we 
met  a  young  German  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  cloth  ma- 
nufactory m  Transylvania,  and  was  now  retumiAg  barefoot  to 
his  own  countryi  Saxony.  He  told  us  that  German  was  the 
language  most  commonly  spoken  in  Transylvania ;  and  fUs 
was  confirmed  and  accounted  for  to  us  afterwards  by  the  mul- 
titude of  Saxon  colonists  who  had  been  at  diffe^nt  times  esCa^ 
blished  there. 

"  The  hills  on  which  Buda  stands  are  very  striking  on  first 
approaching  them.  Pest  stands  low,  and,  as  well  as  the  Da- 
nube, is  not  seen  till  you  are  close  upon  it  On  the  staircase 
of  the  *  Black  Eagle,'  where  we  sto|^d  in  the  latter  town,  was 
a  warning,  in  Grerman  and  Hebrew,  to  all  Jews,  that  the  entry 
was  forbidden  to  them.  This  race  is  much  hated  in  Huqgaiy ; 
ihey  are  not  permitted  the  public  exercise  of  dxnr  rsligiopi. 
#  #  #  #  » 

**  Jviy  2d. — We  went  up  to  Buda  this  morning  with  por  letlera 
of  introduction.  The  Danube  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames 
at  Battenea,  and  wonderfully  rapid ;  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  which  forms  a  curve  against  the  violence  of  the  stream. 
Pest  is  handsomely  built,  but  contains  nothing  striking  except 
the  county  hall  and  prisons,  which  are  ve^  fine.  Buda  is  a 
most  remarkable  city,  perched  on  a  high  rock  rising  abruptly 
from  the  Danube.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  is  a  mag« 
nificent  palace,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Palatine ;  it  is  lai^ 
and,  from  its  situation  and  style  of  architecture,  much  resem- 
bles the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  fanciful  system 
of  Yillaipandus.  Indeed  the  whole  town,  in  some  points  of  view, 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  rocky  situation  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Danube,  however,  is  what  that  city  has  not  to  boast  of.  Under 
a  rock  to  the  left  of  that  on  which  Buda  is  built,  and  still  higher, 
are  the  hot  baths,  with  many  small  houses  for  the  convenience 
of  the  sick. 

**  We  ascended  by  a  very  steep  and  winding  street  to  the  gate 
of  the  town.  The  ancient  ramparts  have  been  long  since  suf- 
fered to  decay,  but  still  encircle  the  city  with  their  ruins.  The 
city  is  very  handsome,  but  I  was  disappointed  in  seeing  so  few 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  except  the  Church,  built  by  Matthias  C<^- 
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vSaro,  and  a  few  stones  on  which  his,  crest  was  engrayed,  and 
which  had  formed  a  part  of  his  palace ;  this  was  destroyed  by 
the  Turks,  as  well  as  ahnost  every  thing  else  except  the  church. 
The  Christians,  when  they  recovered  the  place,  retorted  this 
treatment  on  the  Infidels ;  and  there  does  not  remain  a  single 
Mahomedan  vestige  in  the  town  that  I  could  hear  of. 

'^  The  hills  round  Buda  produce  a  very  excellent  red  wine, 
which  is  popular  all  through  Austria.  The  principal  noblemaii 
to  whom  we  had  letters  was  out  of  town.  We  saw,  however. 
Count  Battriaro,  and  spent  the  evening  with  Count  Nittrai  and 
Field  marshal  Ott,  who  commanded  at  Genoa,  and  daring  the 
Austrian  incursion  into  Provence.  He  desired  to  be  remem- 
bered to  Admiral  Keith,  if  we  ever  met  with  him.  From  Count 
Nittrai  we  derived  almost  all  our  little  knowledge  of  the  Hun- 
garian manners  and  constitution ;  his  civility,  and  even  kindness 
to  us  were  extraordinary.  He  spoke  of  the  Hungarians  as  a 
loyal  people,  but  I  think  he  spoke  en  tninUtre  ;  Ins  attempt  to 
gloss  over  their  separate  treaty,  as  if  it  was  merely  an  agreement 
to  supply  Tlenna  with  com,  was  not  very  successful.  We  were 
deriroos  of  seeing  the  crown  of  Hungary ;  but  it  is  kept  under 
so  many  locks  and  keys,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  it.  Count  Nittru  gave  us  a  coloured  drawing  of  it,  which, 
he  said^  was  perfectly  accurate.  Joseph  the  Second  removed 
this  crown  from  Presburgh  to  Vienna ;  but  on  the  reiterated 
complaints  of  the  Diet,  he  replaced  it  Francis  the  Second  was 
the  first  who  restored  the  seat  of  government,  the  public  ajQbirs, 
crown,  and  Diet  to  Buda,  which  had  ceased  to  be  their  rendez* 
vous  since  the  TurUsh  conquest 

*'  We  afterwards  went  with  Count  Mttrd  to  the  theatre,  when^ 
we  saw  Blue  Beard  performed ;  it  was  divested  of  all  the  mirap- 
colouspart,  and  rendered  very  absurdly  probaUe ;  the  key,  in* 
stead  of  beii^  stained  with  blood,  was  broken  in  the  lock,  and 
the  Qhosts  were  all  onutted.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition  on  the 
stairs,  a  swarm  of  Jews  pestered  us  sadly ;  they  were  all  in 
*  IhuUhm  Nddimg  ;^  I  believe  the  black  Cassock  is  unknown 
in  Hungary.  Very  good  hackney  coaches  are  always  to  be  had 
m  Buda. 

'*  We  were  unfi>rtunate  in  not  being  Me  to  see  the  univerai*; 
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ty,  which  ifl,  exteinally,  a  large  and  lofty  stone  building.  It  con* 
tains,  we  are  told,  a  good  library,  a  statue  of  Hercules,  found  m 
Temeswar,  and  about  three  thousand  students. 

**  July  Sd. — This  morning  on  our  departure,  we  had  a  con- 
siderable altercation  with  our  landlord,  who  brought  us  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  bills  I  ever  saw ;  but  which  we  at  lastsuG* 
ceeded  ih  prevailing  on  him  to  reduce.  The  chau8s6e  was  veiy 
good,  and  the  horses  excellent.  We  passed  Gran  (Strigoniilm) 
on  our  left  hand,  and  a  town  on  a  rock  by  the  Danube,  which 
ran  on  our  right,  with  a  castle  and  several  churches.  .  Strigoni- 
um  was  the  residence  of  Stephen,'  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Hungary,  and  its  archbishop  is  still  primate  of  all  Hungary,  archp 
chancellor,  and  has  the  privileges  of  [rfacing  the  crown  on  the 
king's  head,  administering  the  oath,  &c.  The  form  of  the  coro* 
nation  still  retains  some  traces  of  its  ancient  election ;  the  arch- 
bishop demands  of  the  nobles,  ntun  volunt  jube$Uqu^  tU  coronehtr. 

**  The  Danube  is  very  beautiful ;  and  the  stream  exceedii^y 
swift.  Many  floating  mills  were  on  it.  On  the  hills  to  the  souih 
are  several  old  castles,  and  beyond  these  hills  is  a  lake  as  large 
as  that  of  Geneva ;  the  banks,  however,  are  not  very  promlsiig.'' 

To  Mn.  Haber. 

Vieima,  Jufy  €,  1806. 

**  Dear  MotHER, 

**  Thank  you  for  your  letter;  you  can  scarcely  cdnceive  how 
great  a  delight  it  is  to  receive  news  from  hc^e,  or  how  eamesdy 
I  wish  to  be  there  again.  I  can  assure  you  that  Thornton  shstres 
in  this  feeling;  and  that  it  is  the  deme  of  improvement,  not  the 
love  of  rambling,  which  has  kept  us  so  long  on  the  continent 
We  got  here  yesterday  evening,  and  of  course  are  little  qualified 
to  give  an  account  of  Vienna.  Our  journey  through  Hungary 
has  been  very  melancholy.  My  poor  friend  on  his  arrival  at 
Odessa,  six  weeks  ago,  either  from  the  fatigues  we  had  under- 
gone, and  the  bad^fare  we  had  met  with  fiance  we  quitted  Mos- 
cow, or,  as  we  were  inclined  to  believe,  from  checked  persfMra- 
tion,  was  attacked  by  a  swelliog  and  inflammation  of  hw  legs^ 
which  being  mistaken  for  erysipelas  by  a  stupid  suigeon,  was 
repelled  with  Gtoulard.    During  our  joumejrto  Lemberg  be 
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continued  lame,  and  his  legs  were  occasionally  very  painfiil ; 
but  while  we  were  there  they  became  so  much  better,  that  he 
was  able  to  walk  a  good  deal,  and  nothing  of  the  malady  remain- 
ed, 6iLdept  a  stiffness,  for  which  the  warm  baths  in  Hungary 
were  said  to  be  a  perfect  cure.  As  these  lay  in  6ur  way,  we 
tricfd  the  experiment,  which,  however,  though  strongly  reeom- 
lilended  by  the  physicians  of  the  place,  produced  a  return  of  all 
the  painful  symptoms  ;  and,  from  the  metallic  nature  of  the  wa- 
ters inflamed  his  legs  so  much,  as  quite  to  discourage  him  from 
Continuing  them,  and  to  make  him  perfectly  unable  to  walk,  or 
even  to  bear  the  jolting  of  the  carriage  without  much  suffering. 
He,  with  very  great  spirit  and  good  sense,  determined  not  tof 
trust  himself  again  to  provincial  surgeons,  but  to  press  on  imme- 
^tely  for  Vienna.  We  have  here  found  excellent  medical  as- 
sistance, and  the  complaint,  we  are  assured,  is  neither  danger- 
pas,  nor  likely  to  be  of  any  very  long  continuance,  though  for  tf 
fortnight,  be  must  giv^  himself  as  much  rest  as  poss&le.  Check- 
ed perspiration  is  decided  to  have  been  the  cause,  and  warm 
clothing  is  one  of  the  main  remedies  prescribed.  A  journey 
under  snch  circumstances,  would  afford  but  httle  leisure  for  in- 
quiry aild  improvement ;  and  though  we  lost  no  opportunity,  we 
have  to  regret  that  our  time  was  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  learn 
much  about  the  country  through  which  we  passed.  I  regret  it 
the  more  as  there  are,  i  think,  few  countries  where  an  English- 
man could  obtain  so  much  important  information  as  in  Hunga- 
ry, the  constitutiqji  of  the  government  of  which  is  a  complete 
comment  on  the  ancient  principles  of  onr  oWn,  as  low  down  as 
Edward  the  Third.  All  timt  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  this  point, 
except  a  little  conversation,  is  to  get  the  names  of  the  best  histo- 
rians, and  of  law  books»  which  I  shall  still  have  opportunities  of 
consulting,  and  ii^hich  are  all  in  Latin. 

**  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  from  Lemberg,  that  this  language 
is,  from  various  reasons,  (particularly  that  every  parish  has  a 
school,)  almost  vernacular  in  Hungary ;  among  the  better  and 
middling  classes  it  is  the  most  usual  lianguage ;  aind  even  many 
of  the  peasants  speak  it  fluently.  In  this  point,  and  in  the  ge- 
neral Musion  of  knowledge,  Scotland  itself,  perhaps,  falls  short* 
of  Hungary.  #  #  #  *  # 
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*  *  German  is  very  little  understood,  except 

by  the  Austrian  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  Hungary  is  as  UtUe 
Imown  or  traversed  by  Germans  as  by  English.  It  was  perfect- 
ly ridiculous  to  hear  the  alarming  accounts  ^ven  by  some  of  our 
acquaintance  at  Lemberg,  of  the  horror  and  miseries  of  the 
route  we  were  going  to  take,  of  the  want  of  roads,  horses  and 
inns,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  people.  The  roads,  indeed,  are 
very  like  those  of  Shropshire  or  Cheshire ;  but  the  horses  and 
inns  are  excellent ;  and  the  whole  country  displays  a  wealth 
and  population  far  superior  to  all  which  we  have  yet  seen  out  of 
England.  The  market  towns  and  boroughs,  wiA  their  town 
halls,  whipping  posts  and  gallows^  thmgs  little  known  on  the 
continent,  are  exactly  in  the  style  of  building  which  we  see  in 
Hogarth's  prints.  Like  England,  Hungary  still  shows  evi^ 
where  the  deep  scars  of  her  former  civil  disturbances.  Every 
county  town  has  its  ruined  walls ;  and  the  hills,  particulariy  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  are  fuU  of  castles,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
sometimes  very  fine  fine. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Hungary  (to  say  nothing  of  the  German 
settlers)  are  of  two  very  distinct  races.  The  numntainoas  parts 
as  far  as  Caschau,  are  chiefly  peopled  by  Slavonians,  the  orjgi-. 
nal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  like  the  Welch,  still  pre* 
serve  their  race  and  language.  The  plains  are  inhabited  by  the 
pare  Hungarians,  the  real  descendants  of  Attila  and  his  follow- 
ers. They  call  themselves  ^  Magyar,'  and  their  country  *  Ma* 
gyar  Orz%.'  Their  language  is,  as  they  say,  sonorous,  and  has, 
I  think,  the  longest  words  I  ever  heard,  so  like  Mexican  or  San- 
scrit, that  it  would  have  afforded  glorious  amusement  for  Bry* 
ant  or  for  the  Abbe  Clavigero. 

^  They  themselves,  however,  seem  always  to  make  use  of 
Latin  in  preference,  and  acknowledge  that  from  this  soiiroe 
they  have  softened  their  own  language.  I  have  heard  them 
complain  that  the  Germans  have  marred  the  names  of  their  cities 
by  adapting  them  to  their  own  pronunciation,  or  translating 
Aem.  Thus,  Buda  is  m  Grerman  called  Ofen ;  Agria,  Erlau; 
aad  Pisoniatn,  Presbui^.  We  were  often  much  amused  with 
our  Latin  dialogues,  which  reminded  us  of  our  Corderius  at 
school.     Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  adaptation  of 
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modem  titles  to  Latin.  We  were  generally  called  <  iomkMumes 
v€$Wm^*  and  were  once  denred  *  dignahwnhir  iedere  magmficintkt 
v€9trm^ — *  will  your  magnificences  deign  to  sit  down.* 

**  Buda  is  a  fine  town,  and  in  a  noble  situation  ;  we  had  some 
excellent  introductions,  and  much  regretted  that  we  were  oidy 
aUe  to  stay  in  it  two  days.  Here,  as  in  the  other  towns,  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  readiness  we  found  in  the  inhabitants  to 
give  information  to  strangers,  and  their  good  sense  in  perceiving 
what  kind  of  information  we  most  wished  for.  The  prevailing 
religion  is,  you  know,  Roman  Catholic,  but  Protestants  are  very 
numerous,  and  enjoy  perfect  equality  of  rights.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  parishes  have  Protestant  rectors,  I  believe  nearly 
one-third.  The  older  Churches  are  built,  without  the  smaUest 
difference,  in  the  same  style  of  Gothic  which  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  England ;  an  opinion  which  I  have  long  thought  to 
be  erroneous. 

"The  country  is  generally  very  fertile.  Prom  Caschau  to 
Buda,  through  the  Tokay  and  Erlau  country,  are  nothing  bat 
coin-fields  and  vineyards,  except  one  or  two  considerable  tracts 
of  pasture,  which  are  covered  with  vast  herds  of  ugly  pigSb 
These  ereatures  are  the  joy  and  pride  of  a  Hungarian  peasant ; 
he  dresses  all  his  victuals  with  hogs*  lard,  with  which  also  he  but- 
ters his  bread ;  he  rubs  his  hair  and  whole  body  vrith  the  same 
precious  ointment,  and  perhaps  writes  eclogues  on  his  bristly  and 
grunting  fiivourites.  Tell  my  brother  I  conceive  the  *  Pugna 
Poreorurn?  is  the  work  of  a  Hungarian  herdsman  ;  many  of  them 
are  capable  of  such  a  production.  The  Slavonians,  we  were, 
told,  and  our  observation  confirmed  it,  are  fike  all  their  race  in 
Russia  or  elsewhere,  poor,  lively,  and  good-natured.  The  Hun- 
garians, or  Magyar,  are  rough  and  churlish,  particularly  to  a 
G^erman ;  to  us  they  were  generally  civil.  The  gentry  have  a 
very  extensive  authority  over  their  peasants ;  and  the  system  of 
free  warrens,  heriots,  ^uit-rents,  &c.  are  here  now  what  they 
once  were  in  England,  when  manorial  authority  was  at  its  height. 
The  effects  of  this  system  must,  I  should  think,  weigh  heavily 
on  the  lower  classes,  though  this  feudal  and  limited  authority  is 
absolute  liberty  when  compared  with  the  West  Indian  despotism 
of  a  Russian  master.    The  Slavonian  mountaineers  are,  however. 
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very  poor,  and  apparently  miserable.  The  Magyar  are  mucb 
better  off;  and  their  white  thatched  cottages  would  do  /credit  to 
an  English  park.  Almost  all  the  Hungarian  peasants  are,  in- 
deed, what  in  England  we  call  small  copyholders.  Their  fanns 
are  their  own,  and  hereditary,  and  only  burthened  with  suit  and 
servioe  (a  tolerably  strict  service  indeed)  to  the  lord  of  the 
inanor.  ♦♦*♦** 

*  ^  *  ♦  *  *      There  aie 

lilso  many  fireeholders,  whose  only  service  id  homage  and  attend- 
pmce  In  war ;  a  service  which  the  lately-projepted  levy  of  the 
nobles,  *  In^utreetio  mUitarii  cofnitiUuxm^  would  have  rendered 
more  than  a  mere  form.  The  borough-towns  send  niemberi  to 
the  Diet,  and  nearly  resemble  our  own.  With  the  constitution 
of  Hungary,  and  the  forms  of  the  Diet,  &c.,  I  hope  soon  to  be 
better  acquainted.  Besides  the  parish  schools,'  there  are  seve- 
ral very  large  public  ones ;  and  at  Buda  is  a  college  with  about 
jtwo  thousand  young  men.  I  could  learn  nothing  about  Pa- 
gosdi. 

**  What  we  call  the  hussar  dress  is  the  national  Hungarian  ha- 
bit, and  worn  by  all  classes  and  professions  expept  the  cleigy. 
Tyith  youth  and  great  symmetry  of  form,  it  is  an  elegant  dress ; 
but  an  elderly  corpulent  gentleman  in  a  short  laced  jacket  and 
tight  pantaloons,  is  a  figure  which  would  make  one  laugh  even 
in  the  tooth-ache,  particularly  if  (as  most  elderly  Hung^ans 
do)  he  wears  a  small  cocked-hat,  a  bag-wig,  and  a  gold-beaded 
pane.  A  little  crooked  hanger  is  generally  added  as  a  badge  of 
nobility,  The  usual  colour  of  the  dress  is  black.  The  name  of 
the  jacki^t  is  ^  doliman,'  which  is,  as  well  as  its  form,  Turkish ; 
from  this  nation,  w)iile  in  possession  of  Upper  Hungary,  they 
have  borrowed  many  words  and  custonis.  The  tradesmen  and 
richer  peasants  are  generally  dressed  with.lai^e  slouched  hats, 
and  bluQ  cloaks  ^hich  reach  to  the  ground  like  the  long  Spanish 
ploak.  The  poorer  people  have  a  sort  of  great  coat  made  of 
rough  black  wool  like  a  door-mat.  On  a  journey  they  fre* 
quently  carry  a  formidable  bludgeon  with  ^  li^i^  meta|  bead ; 
this  b  called  ^  chakan,'  and  is  a  very  ancient  and  favourite  Hun- 
garian weapon.  With  regard  to  the  Hungarian  wine  we  gained 
hilt  little  information ;  a  ridge  of  hills  extpnding  from  Caschauto 
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Buda,  is  covered  every  where  with  vineyards,  which  are  by  no 
means  so  picturesque  as  I  had  supposed ;  the  vines  are  suffered 
to  grow  only  to  a  very  small  height,  and  at  this  time  of  ye^  are 
no  higher  than  gooseberry  bushes.        «  «  # 

*****  Wine  presses  arc 

universally  used,  and  they  laughed  and  made  wry  faces  at  the 
Spanish  and  French  custom  of  treading  out  the  wine  vat.  In 
jthe  country  of  Agria,  (Erlau,)  an  excellent  red  wine  is  made, 
and  a  st^l  better  ^t  Buda ;  this  last  b  very  like  porL    *         * 

*  *  *  *  *       The  best  white  wine, 

the  only  one  mdeed  wUch  will  l^ar  transporting  to  other  coun- 
iries,  is  made  in  the  country  of  Tokay,  an4  is  vqry  dear,  even  on 
the  spot. 

'^Except  the  ridge  of  hills  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  in  the  north,  Hungary  is  a  very  level  country, 
and  generally  well  cultivated.  On  one  of  its  vast  plaips  )  saw 
the  singular  effect  produced  by  the  sun  in  causing,  what  at  a  dis- 
tance, had  perfectly  the  appearance  of  a  lake — so  perfectly  that 
both  Thornton  and  mys^elf  were  at  first  deceived.  This  pheno- 
menon is  mentioned  by  De|ion  as  common  in  the  deserts  of 
S^Tpt ;  but  I  have  never  heard  it  accounted  for  satisfactorily. 
One  of  the  finest  things  in  Hungary  is  the  Danube,  which  is,  'mr 
deed,  a  noble  river ;  though  not  so  wide  as  the  Volga,  it  is,  pven 
at  Buda,  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Battersea,  and  its  stream  is 
incredibly  swift.  At  Presburg  it  is  almost  inconceivably  so. 
This  town,  the  last  -we  saw  in  Hungary,  and  long  its  capital,  has 
little  remarkable,  except  a  fine  view  frpm  its  castle,  (a  large 
white* washed  building  like  a  manufactory,)  and  the  hall  where 
Maria  Theresa  made  her  famous  speech.  This  is  a  large  t^te- 
less  place,  something  Ifke  a  shabby  concert-room ;  but  it  cam^ot 
fail  to  interest  any  admirer  of  chivalry  or  patriotism. 

**  Our  journey  has  taken  us  through  the  most  populous  and 
fertile,  but  not  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Hungary ;  the  coun- 
try near  Schemnitz  and  Cremnitz,  where  are  the  mines  of  gold, 
was  described  to  us  as  equal  to  Switzerland  ;  but  we  were  not 
able  to  make  so  great  a  detour.  If  we  had  gone  that  way  to 
Presburg,  we  should  have  seen  nothing  of  the  real  Hungarians ; 
and  to  return  from  thence  tQ  Buda,  would  have  been  a  journey 
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of  two  hundred  miles.  The  Yabodship  of  TnnsjlYania,  md 
the  two  kingdoms,  as  they  are  called,  of  Blavonia  and  Croatia, 
are,  in  many  respects,  different  from  Hungary,  even  m  constitu- 
tion, government,  and  language.  Transylvania  we  were  told,  is 
fiiil  of  Calvinist  Saxons,  (brought  there  by  Bethlem  Gkibor,)  who 
have  several  very  considerable  manufacturies.  Of  Austria  we 
have  seen  but  little ;  the  banks  of  the  Danube  are  woody  and 
beautiful ;  and  the  entrance  from  Hungary  is  between  two  high 
rocks,  crowned  with  ruinous  castles,  a  most  magnificent  portel 
to  the  *  Holy  Roman  Empire.' 

**  As  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  best  authorities,  there  will 
be  no  impediment  to  our  journey  through  Prussia.  If,  bow- 
ever,  there  should  be  any  risk,  (and  we  shall  be  sure  not  to  go 
without  good  security,)  the  journey  from  hence  to  Riga  is  always 
practicable.  The  Due  de  Richelieu,  at  Odessa,  told  us  he  has 
often  passed  from  Vienna  to  Riga  in  eight  days,  and  we  hope, 
even  seeing  Cracow  and  the  salt  mines,  not  to  be  above  a  fort- 
night.       ***** 

*  *        *     Whether  we  return  by  Sweden 

or  Germany,  we  shall  still  hope  to  be  in  England  before  Octo- 
ber begins^  *  *  Sir  Arthur  Paget  and  his  secretaries 
are  still  here,  which  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us,  as  our 
letters  are  addressed  to  them.  Posting  in  Austria  is  double  the 
Hungarian  price,  having  been,  in  common  with  every  thing  else, 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  late  calamities,  to  which  Hungary  (be- 
ing in  some  respects  neutral)  was  very  little  exposed.  The  ge- 
neral distress  seems  here  to  be  great ;  the  main  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple rests  in  the  approaching  harvest.  The  French  troops  ap- 
pear to  have  behaved  with  great  moderation  while  in  Vienna ; 
but  though  private  property  has  been  respected,  the  state  has 
been  terribly  plundered ;  and  a  season  of  great  scarcity  having 
accompanied  the  other  misfortunes,  the  necessary  purchase  of 
com  has  contributed  still  more  to  drain  the  country  of  treasure 
which  they  seem  to  have  but  scanty  means,  at  present,  of  re- 
placing ;  their  paper  is  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount. 

**Jtdy  lOth. — The  post  did  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
sending  this  letter  before,  and  I  am  now  happy  to  say  that 
Thornton  is  already  infinitely  better.  *  *  The 
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Austrian  nobility  are  almost  all  out  of  town,  as  are  the  Empe- 
ror and  *  Cssarian  family.'  Thornton  has  made  a  very  remark- 
able progress  in  German ;  I  have  not  been  so  successful,  though 
I  can  read,  write,  and  understand  it  tolerably.  In  Hungary  we 
had  no  practice  ;  and  here  French  appears  to  be  very  generally 
spoken,  even  in  the  shops.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  Hunga- 
ry,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  England,  we  saw  gipsies. 
Their  complexion  and  stature  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  our 
own  country,  and  they  have  the  same  Asiatic  eye.  As  to  lan- 
guage, I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew 
to  say  whether  it  resembles  the  Anglo-Egyptian  or  no.'' 

To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Baden,  July  2^  1906. 

**  Mr  Dear  Mother, 

"  Yott  will  be  surfmsed  to  see  the  place  irom  which  my  letter 
is  dated.     This  is,  however,  not  the  electoral  Baden,  but  a  town 
celebrated  for  mineral  waters,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Vienna. 
The  baths  have  been  prescribed  for  Thornton's  lameness,  which, 
though  infinitely  better,  is  still  by  no  means  quite  well ;  but  we 
hope  ibni  about  ten  days  bathmg  will  quite  set  him  up.    We 
riiall  then  ccmtinue  our  journey  homeward,  our  curiosity  being 
pretty  nearly  satisfied  at  Vienna.    With  this  so  much  celebrated 
town  I  am,  I  own,  disappointed.     Our  expectations  had  cer- 
tainly been  raised  too  high  by  the  successive  increase  of  elegance 
and  civilization  which  we  had  found  in  passing  from  Podolia  to 
Gfilida,  and  from  Galicia  to  Hungary  :  and  we  concluded  that 
such  fine  provincial  towns  as  we  saw  every  where  must  have  a 
very  magnificent  capitol.     Tet  Vienna,  though  clean,  well  built, 
and  pleasantly  situated,  is  by  no  means  magnificent ;  and  is,  in 
almost  every  point  of  view,  far  inferior  to  Petersburgh  or  Stocks 
holm.     The  city,  which  is  still  surrounded  by  a  vast  ditch,  and 
a  neglected  range  of  ramparts,  which  are  now  only  valuable  as 
a  pleasant  walk  for  the  inhabitants,  is  not,  I  think,  larger  than 
York.     It  is,  however,  very  populous.     The  houses  are  all  five 
or  six  stories  high,  and  the  streets  so  narrow,  that  two  carriages 
ean  only  just  pass,  and  in  many  places  only  one.    Withui  this 
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crowded  enclosure  are  cont&ined  the  palace,  all  the  finest  bofld^ 
ii^,  the  Cathedrals,  all  the  shops,  &c.  &c.  The  suburbs,' 
frhich  are  extenuve,  and  contain  many  handsottie  streets  and 
houses,  are  merel;  suburbs  stil),  the  streets  being  anpavefl. 
The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  together  is  about 
£00,000.  The  public  end  private  buildings  are  all  good,  and 
some  rery  fine ;  and  QOtwithstaoding  tbe  inreriority  of  the  tows 
to  Petersbui^h  end  Moscow,  there  are,  in  the  shops,  in  the  nam> 
her  of  well  dressed  persons  in  the  streets,  in  the  genersi  appear* 
aiice  of  bustle  and  industry,  all  those  tnita  which  are,  I  beheve,- 
characteristic  of  European  towns  only. 

"  There  are  several  German  theatres,  but  none  either  French 
or  Italian.  We  have  been  pretty  frequent  attendants  at  thor 
representations ;  and  you  wHl  perhaps  laugh  when  I  tell  yon 
that  we  are  both  far  gone  in  our  admiration  of  German  litera- 
ture. Their  occasional  bad  taste  is,  unfortunately,  evident 
enough ;  but  an  Englishman  will  form  i  very  unfavouraUe  idea 
of  German  books  in  general  from  Mr.  Render's  translation  of 
some  of  Kotzebue's  worst  plays.  Of  their  poetry,  I  anras  yet 
scarcely  qualified  to  give  an  opinion ;  but  of  their  prose  woAb 
I  am  induced  to  think  highly.  For  history,  in  particular,  the 
German  language  is  admirably  adapted ;  no  other  language  ex- 
cept Greek,  and  periiaps  Latin,  possesses  so  much  harmony 
and  variety  in  its  periods,  and  the  construction  of  its  sentences, 
as  German.  At  the  same  time,  }  know  no  language  but  Eif - 
Ksh  that  is  capable  of  so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  amplid^  a< 
some  parts  of  Luther's  translation' of  tbe  Bible. 

"  The  principal  beauty  of  Vienna  is  its  fountains,  some  of 
which  are  adorned  with  very  elegant  statues.  There  is  a  larg« 
equestrian  ststue  of  Joseph  the  Second,  which  is  just  erected  ; 
it  is  as  yet  so  surrounded  with  scaffolding  that  it  is  unfair  to  de- 
cide on  its  merits,  which,  however  do  not  seem  very  great  Tbe 
horse  !b  the  best  part,  as  may  be  expected  from  there  being  so 
many  ^^ood  models  in  Vienna.  I  have  never  seen  a  place  where 
there  are  such  fine  horses ;  even  tbe  hackney  coaches  are  scHBe- 
times  drawn  by  animals  that  an  English  gentleman  would  be 
glad  to  put  into  his  carri^e.  The  town  is  very  rich  in  beauti- 
All  public  walks,  of  which  the  principal  are  tbe  Prater  and  tbe 
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Aagarten,  which  belong  to  the  crown,  and  whicli  Joseph  the 
Second  threw  open.  They  are  not  quite  so  good  as  Kennng* 
ton  gardens,  and  are  very  inferior  to  the  park  at  Stockholm. 
The  society  of  Vienna  is  at  this  time  almost  all  dispersed ;  and 
to  those  who  remained  our  diplomatic  friends  have  shown  very 
little  inclination  to  assist  us  with  introductions.  We  bad  fortu* 
nately  brought  a  good  many  with  us  from  Russia  and  Poland* 
apd  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  acquaintances  we 
have  formed.  We  have  met  with  much  hospitality  from  tlie 
Count  Oreilly ;  he  is  by  birth  Irish,  but  is  a  general  in  the  Aus- 
trian service.  The  Countess  Oreilly  is  a  very  clever  little  wo- 
man, sister  to  Count  Schwar,  whom  we  knew  in  Lembei^^. 
These,  with  Baron  Amstein  and  Countess  Purgstall  are  our  prin- 
cipal friends.  Count  Purgstall  is  a  very  well  informed  man, 
who  has  been  a  good  deal  in  England  and  Scotland. 

^*  The  emperor  is  now  at  Baden ;  no  opportunity  has  ofieredt 
or  is  very  likely  to  offer  itself  for  our  being  presented  to  him, 
which  is,  indeed,  at  this  time  of  year,  but  of  little  consequence ; 
in  winter  it  is  always  customary.  We  have  been  introduced  to 
the  Prussian  minister,  whom  we  met  at  Baron  Amstein's,  He 
confirmed  what  we  had  been  told  regarding  the  safety  of  travel- 
ling through  Prussia,  and  promised  us  every  necessary  passport. 
The  journey  is,  indeed,  a  very  short  one ;  from  hence  to  Ham- 
burgh it  is  only  six  days,  if  we  relinquished  Dresden  and  Berlin* 
and  it  is  even  possible  to  reach  England  in  ten  days  from  Vienna. 
This  letter  ought  to  do  it  in  less,  but  the  posts  here  are  some- 
times tedious.** 

To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Dretdetty  Auguti  90f  A,  I80S. 

^  Mr  Dear  Mothee. 

««  *  ♦  ♦  \y^  igf]t  Vienna  very  melancholy ;  every  day 
new  encroachments  and  menaces  of  Buonaparte,  increased  de- 
preciation of  the  public  credit,  and  fresh  proofs  of  the  weakness 
and  timidity  of  the  government,  were  talked  of  with  a  sort  of 
stupid  despair,  which  seemed  as  if  the  people  had  ceased  to  care 
for  what  they  could  no  longer  prevent  The  English  were  very 
popular,  and  the  French  most  warmly  detested,  to  which  the  ex- 
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cfeflnve  insolence  of  Andreossi  and  Rocbefoucalt,  the  Ambassa- 
dors, very  much  conduced.     The  army  were  longing  for  war, 
but  the  people  had  lost  all  hopes  except  of  tranquillity  for  a 
month  or  two  longer.     The  seizure  of  Gradesca  was  known 
the  night  before  we  left  Vienna,  and  it  was  just  announced  that 
the  Roman  empire  was  at  an  end.     While  these  usurpations 
were  going  on,  the  French  troops  in  Bavaria  kept  menacing 
their  frontier,  andAndreossi's  threats  were,  it  is  said,  excessively 
violent  and  vulgar.     Such  is  the  state  of  the  country,  with  a 
population  of  22,000,000,  an  army  of  350,000  highly  disci- 
plined troops,  and  with  a  general  like  the  Archduke  Charles ! 
Tou  will,  of  course,  wbh  to  know  what  causes  have  brought 
them  so  low,  as  the  loss  of  a  few  battles  is  quite  insufficient  to 
produce  such  terrible  effects.  They  themselves  all  ag^e  in  say* 
ing  that  it  was  the  peace  of  Presburgh  which  ruined  them  ;  and 
that  if  the  government  had  been  more  patient  and  courageous, 
the  most  unsuccessful  war  would  have  been  better  than  such  a 
capitulation.     But  besides  the  cowardice  of  the  emperor,  the 
dreadful  state  of  tibeir  finances,  the  brdken  spirit  of  their  troops^ 
and  the  total  want  of  confidence  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
people,  were  perhaps  sufficient  reasons.     The  troops  are  indeed 
very  fine  fellows,  but  their  misery  is  great ;  their  pay  is  about 
five  farthings  English  a  day,  with  an  allowance  of  brown  bread ; 
and  we  were  told  by  several  officers  that  their  men  were  lite- 
rally almost  starving.     The  wounded  and  superannuated  have 
no  provision  at  all,  but  are  turned  out  to  beg,  and  the  streets  are 
full  of  them.     Tet,  the  army  thus  kept,  absolutely  beggars  the 
country.     Indeed  the  English  must  not  complain  of  taxes.    The 
Austrians  last  year  paid  an  income  tax  of  thirty  per  cent.,  be- 
sides other  taxes,  and  three  contributions  in  com  and  cattle,  to 
supporttheir  army  and  thatof  the  French.  Thisyearthey  expectto 
pay  ten  per  cent,  upon  capital ;  and  all  is  far  too  little  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  own  government  and  the  rapacity  of  the. French, 
who  still  hover  on  the  frontier,  and  as  the  Austrians  themselves 
expect,  will  pick  another  quarrel  before  many  weeks  are  over. 
Should  this  take  place,  I  do  not  see  what  better  event  can  be 
hoped  for  than  has  already  happei^ed.     The  archdukes  wDl  be 
again  thrown  into  the  back  ground ;  and  till  the  emperor  has 
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lost  all  his  crowns  be  will  not  be  prevsuied  on  to  tnist  his  own 
brothers,  or  any  body  but  his  wife. 

'^  The  conduct  of  the  French  in  Vienna  was,  for  many  rea- 
sons, extremely  moderate  and  soldier-like;  no  plunder  or  even 
thefts  were  heard  of ;  and  the  shopkeepers  derived  a  temporary 
emolument,  which  kept  them  quiet,  though  the  contributions 
were  excessive  and  ruinous.  There  was  some  little  disaffection 
among  those  troops  which  were  brought  from  Boulogne,  and  in 
general,  Buonaparte's  arrival  was  unpopular  among  the  officers. 

**  Of  Buonaparte's  conduct  and  appearance,  many  interesting 
particulars  were  to  be  learnt  Nothing  struck  me  more  than 
his  excessive  hatred  of  England  and  Russia,  particularly  the 
former.  For  the  Austrians  he  only  expressed  contempt,  and 
that  galling  pity  which  is  worse  and  more  intolerable  than  the 
bitterest  insult  But  whenever  he  spoke  of  England,  (and  he 
seldom  spoke  of  any  thing  else,)  it  was,  in  the  words  of  my  in- 
formant, Count  Purgstall,  who,  from  his  situation,  was  constant- 
ly with  Buonaparte,  *  like  Haman  speaking  of  Mordecu  the 
Jew.'  All  the  Austrians  joined  m  saying,  that  the  only  hope  of 
safety  for  England  was  in  a  continuance  of  the  war,  and  I  was 
perfectly  of  the  same  opinion.  God  grant  Lord  Lauderdale  a 
speedy  and  unsuccessful  return  from  Paris. 

'*  From  Vienna  we  went  to  Briinn,  and  passed  a  whole  day  in 
tracing  out  and  drawing  plans  of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz.  Ex- 
cept a  few  skeletons  of  horses,  and  a  few  trees  which  have  been 
shivered  by  bullets,  all  wears  its  ancient  appearance. 

'Aa  if  these  shades  eiiice  time  was  born, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd-s  reed, 
Nor  started  at  the  bugle  horn.' 

We  had  General  Stutterheim's  account  of  the  battle  in  our  hand, 
and  likewise  drew  much  mformation  from  a  sensible  farmer  in 
the  village  of  Scholmitz.  All  the  stories  we  had  heard  in  Rus- 
sia were  very  false ;  and  the  Austrians'  account  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  Russian  troops  equally  so.  The  loss  of  the  battle  is  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  scandalous  want  of  information  of  the 
Austrians,  and  to  the  extended  line  on  which  Kotusof  made  the 
attack.  The  Fr^chhad  behaved  very  well  till  their  victory,  but 
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after  it  they^  comiuitted  great  excesses  among  the  villages ;  the 
Russians  were  popular  among  the  common  people,  which  at 
once  proTed\the  falsehood  of  the  scandals  circulated  against 
them  at  Vienna.  At  last,  however,  they  too  were  driven  to 
plunder ;  but  it  was  by  absolute  famine,  owing  to  the  miserable 
weakness  of  the  Austrian  government,  and  the  bad  conduct  of 
their  agents.  The  Rusuans  understood  the  Moravian  language, 
being  only  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonian  ;  and  this  circumstance  en- 
deared  them  a  good  deal  to  the  people.  The  loss  of  the  French 
on  this  memorable  day  was  much  greater  than  they  have  been 
drilling  to  allow.  My  informant  had  passed  the  morning  after 
the  battle  from  Schohidtz  by  Pratzen  to  Austerlitz.  On  the  hill 
of  Pratzen,  he  said, '  I  could  not  set  my  foot  on  the  ground  for 
blue  uniforms/  I  drew  three  or  four  plans  of  the  ground,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  making  a  very  exact  one.  While  I  was 
thus  employed,  I  was  taken  for  a  French  spy,  and  accosted  by 
some  fanners,  who  asked,  with  many  apologies,  for  my  passport. 
I  told  them  I  had  none,  and  a  very  curious  village  council  of 
war  was  held,  which  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, and  the  guide  we  had  taken  from  Brunn. 

*^  Our  road  through  Bohemia  ofiered  little  that  was  interesting. 
Prague  is  a  large  and  fine  city,  much  superior  to  Vienna;  and  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Dresden  and  its  en- 
virons are,  you  know,  very  famous,  but  I  think  over-praised. 
Pray  thank  my  brother  for  his  two  very  interesting  and  kind  let- 
ters. I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Shropshire  volunteers  still  exist.  I 
have  been  studying  some  of  the  Austrian  manoeuvres,  which  are 
very  simple  and  good ;  but  I  really  do  not  think  equal  to  the  old 
eighteen,  except  that  they  do  not  wheel  backwards.  We  are 
deep  in  an  excellent  library,  and  a  noble  collection  of  pictures. 
Here  is  a  small  court  on  the  old  system,  at  which  we  shall  be 
presented  next  Monday.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  think  how 
little  we  have  seen  of  courts ;  and  it  would,  I  believe,  have 
grieved  many  young  men,  at  least  those  who  like  to  talk  of 
kings  and  princes.  Every  thing  ui  Dresden  is  of  the  old  school, 
and  the  guards  are  dressed  Vke  Marlborough's  soldiers  in  arras, 

or  the  prints  in  the  '  Norfolk  militia,'  which used  to 

laugh  at. 
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**  We  have  not  yet  decided  how  soon  we  shall  leave  this  place; 
but  hope  to  do  so  next  week.  We  go  through  Leipzig  and 
Wittemberg  to  BerUn.  The  Prussians  are  marching  and  moving 
with  great  activity,  no  body  knows  where  ;  and  the  French,  it  is 
said,  are  likewise  making  movements.  The  Prussians  we  meet 
with  here  talk  very  big  and  violently  against  the  French. 

**  We  shall  certunly  be  with  you  early  in  October,  spite  of 
these  little  delays.    Believe  me,  we  lose  no  time  unnecessarily. 

**  Tour  affectionate  Son, 

^*  Reginald  Heber.*' 

To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Berlin,  September  IZth,  1806. 

**  Mt  Dear  Mother, 

**  We  left  Dresden  the  first  of  this  month ;  having  during  our 
stay  there,  made  a  four  days'  excursion  into  the  mountainous 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  really  very  beautiful,  though  it 
scarcely  deserves  its  usual  title,  *  the  Saxon  Switzerland.'  I  be- 
believe,  indeed,  that  our  eyes,  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
gigantic  features  of  Norway  and  the  Crimea,  are  grown  a  littie 
fastidious ;  and  that  many  things  which  appear  now  on  a  very 
small  scale,  would,  when  we  first  set  out,  have  struck  us  greatly. 
We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  Saxon  peasantry,  whose 
cleanliness,  industry,  and  civilization,  surpass  all  we  have  seen 
.since  we  left  Sweden ;  in  all  the  German  districts,  except,  per- 
haps, Bohemia,  the  situation  of  the  peasants  is  extremely  com- 
fortable. Our  journey  from  Dresden  hither,  took  up  eight  days ; 
as  we  made  a  considerable  detour  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Leip- 
zig, Halle,  and  Wittemberg.  At  the  first  place  Thornton  found 
an  old  friend.  Lord  John  Fitzroy,  who  is  a  student  at  the  univer- 
ftty,  and  whom  we  had  last  year  seen  embark  for  Husum,  at  the 
flame  moment  that  we  were  weighing  anchor  for  Oottenburgh. 
He  has  been  ever  rince  at  Leipzig,  and  lodges  in  the  same 
rooms  which  belonged  to  Herbert  Marsh.  He  showed  us  all 
the  curiosities  of  the  place,  which  are  indeed  few,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  some  very  beautiful  shady  walks,  much  superior  either 
to  Magdalen  or  Christ  church,  and  several  book  shops!"  In  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  Leipzig  is  very  interesting,  being  the  centre 
of  all  the  inland  commerce  of  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  next  to  As- 
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tracban,  the  spot  where  most  people  and  langaages  are  asacm- 
bled.  During  the  great  fair  it  is  frequented  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  even  by  the  Cossaks  and  Malo-Russians,  who 
bring  vast  droves  of  cattle.  There  is  a  very  neat  church,  wlu^ 
the  people  of  Leipzig  boast  to  be  the  most  beautiful  Lutheran 
place  of  worship  in  the  world.  Those  who  talk  in  this  manner 
have  never  seen  Upsala ;  but,  in  fact,  taste  in  religious  architec- 
ture is,  among  the  Lutherans,  at  a  very  low  ebb.  They  have 
contrived  to  unite  in  most  of  their  churches  much  of  the  sloven- 
finess  of  Calvinism,  with  a  very  plentiful  allowance  of  the  taw- 
dry Riding  and  imagery  of  the  Catholics.  The  Calvinistic 
churches  are  by  far  the  dirtiest  things  I  ever  saw ;  and  of  all  the 
religious  sects  in  these  countries,  the  Moravians,  whom  we  saw 
at  Hernhut  in  Saxony,  keep  their  places  of  worship  with  most 
neatness  and  decency. 

"  Halle  is  only  remarkable  for  a  large  public  school  and  or- 
phan asylum^  and  for  one  of  the  most  considerable  universities  in 
Qermany.  Our  reason  for  wishing  to  see  it  was  that  Thornton's 
father  was  brought  up  there ;  it  being  then  considered  as  the 
head  quarters  of  what  in  (Sermany  is  called  'pietism.'  It  has^ 
at  present,  lost,  I  believe,  all  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity, 
and  is  talked  of  throughout  the  country  as. a  riotous  and  disso- 
lute place.  The  students  amount  to  eleven  or  twelve  hundred; 
they  are  without  any  sort  of  discipline,  and  dressed  in  various 
fanciful  costumes,  chiefly  hussar  jackets.  Four  or  five  duels  are 
calculated  to  take  place  among  them  in  a  month ;  the  usual 
weapon  is  the  sabre  and  we  saw  several  young  men  who  still 
bore  the  scars  of  their  rencounters. 

<<  From  Halle  we  went  to  Wittembei^g,  which  is  likewise  a 
umversity,  mentioned,  you  know,  in  Hamlet,  and  celebrated 
also  for  the  tombs  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  the  room 
where  the  former  lived.  Our  journey  between  these  towns  was 
very  slow  and  tedious.  We  are,  alas !  no  longer  to  enjoy  the 
bowling  roads  and  galloping  horses  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  or 
even  the  decent  jog-trot  of  the  Austrian  drivers.  In  Saxony, 
indeed,  there  are,  generally  speaking,  turnpike-roads ;  and  by  a 
little  exertion  and  paying  the  post-boy  high,  we  were  enabled  to 
get  on  at  the  rate  of  about  three  English  miles  in  the  hour.  But 
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on  leaving  Wittembei^  we  immediately  plumped  into  about  a 
yard  deep  of  sand,  and  were  for  the  first  time  made  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  cruel  exactness  of  the  description  in  the  prologue  to 
the  *  Robbers.' 

'  Slow  are  the  steeds  that  through  Germaxiia's  roads,  &c.  &c.' 

"  At  Potsdam  we  saw  the  palace  Sans  Souci,  the  tomb  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  his  iapartments  and  library,  which  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  unaltered,  and  where  his  clothes,  his  sword,  and 
some  of  his  MSS.  are  shown.  Potsdam  is  a  small  but  very  well- 
built  town  ;  and  Berlin  is  decidedly,  next  to  Petersburgh,  the 
finest  city  I  have  ever  seen.  We  shall  stay  here,  I  believe  a 
week  or  ten  days  longer ;  and  have  then  some  thoughts  of  going 
to  Stralsund  to  see  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  thence  to  proceed 
to  Hamburgh  by  Mecklenburgh  and  Lubec.  This  would  com- 
plete our  northern  tour,  to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  a 
sight  of  Gustavus  the  Third  and  his  army.  Of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia and  his  queen,  the  most  celebrated  beauty  in  Germany,  we 
have  not  yet  obtained  a  sight. 

"Your  dutiful  Son, 

"  Reginald  Heber.'' 

To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Yarmouth,  October  41, 1806. 

"  Dii;ar  Mother,  ^ 

'*  We  are  this  moment  landed  from  the  Florence  cutter,  which 
Lord  Morpeth,  whom  we  met  at  Hamburg,  was  so  kind  as  to 
give  us  permission  to  make  use  of.  We  have  had  a  very  agree- 
able voyage,  and  are  both  well.  I  hope  to  be  at  Hodnet  Satur- 
day evening.  Love  to  all  the  dear  party.  We  bring  no  good 
news.^  The  king  of  Prussia  and  Buonaparte  were  a  few  posts 
from  each  other,  and  by  this  time  they  have  probably  had  an  en- 
gagement The  elector  of  Hesse  has  refused  all  the  king's  pro- 
posals, and  is  expected  to  join  the  French. 

^^  Believe  me  your  affectionate  Son, 

^^  Reginald  Heber." 

^  On  the  day  on  whidi  thi*  letter  was  writteiii  the  battle  of  Jena  was  fuiight, 
which  gave  Buonaparte  pofleession  of  the  whole  of  Prustda,  and  led  to  the  {leace  of 
Tilsit  in  the  ensuing  spring. — Ed. 
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Mr.  Reginald  Heber  returned  from  the  continent  in 
September,  1806,  at  the  time  of  the  general  election ;  and  he 
was  soon  actively  employed  in  canvassing  for  his  brother,  whose 
friends  were  endeavouring  to  procure  hb  return  for  the  univer- 
cdty  of  Oxford.  He  also  resumed  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  was  sonilaiiy  engaged  on  behalf  of  his  &ther 
and  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Henry  Thornton,  M.  P.  for  Soutk- 
wark. 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

Bodnet  Hali,  Odoter  91, 1806L 

**  Mt  Dear  Friend, 

**  *  *  I  stopt  at  Oxford  a  day;  all  was  there  in  a  bustle, 
Sir  W.  Dolben  having  resigned  his  seat  for  the  university.  The 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  has  set  up  Abbott  My  brother  is  io 
Yorkshire,  but  I  have  written  him  word  of  this.  If  you  have  aa 
opportunity  of  giving  him  a  good  word,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  it 
I  am  in  very  anxious  expectation  of  hearing  of  you.  God  knows, 
you  wanted  rest  more  than  the  bustle  of  an  electioii.  Take 
care  of  yourself. 

**  I  found  all  here  quite  well,  and  my  volunteers  complete  in 
number,  and  in  high  spirits.     I  have  been  much  delighted  with 
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the  Idndness  of  my  men  and  neighbours,  and  the  pleasure  they 
have  expressed  at  my  return.  The  farmers  and  people  of  the 
village  have  subscribed  among  themselves  to  purchase  three 
aheep,  and  have  made  a  great  feast  for  the  volunteers,  their 
wives,  and  families,  on  the  occasicm  of  ^Master  Reginald's  coming 
back  safe*'  It  takes  place  to-day,  and  they  are  now  laying  their 
tables  on  the  green  before  the  house.  I  am  just  going  to  put 
on  my  old  red  jacket  and  join  them.  How  I  do  love  these  good 
people  !  If  inj  friends  had  made  a  feast  for  me,  it  would  have 
been  to  be  expected  ;  but  that  the  peasants  themselves  should 
give  a  Jiie  chatnpetre  to  their  landlord's  younger  brother,  would, 
I  think,  puzzle  a  Russian. 

"  I  wish  you  a  speedy  deliv'erance  from  the  delights  of  a  can- 
vass, and  a  return  to  your  own  family  and  your  own  people, 
among  the  beech  woods  of  Albury.  I  hope  yet  to  see  them  on 
aome  future  occasion.  Hodnet  is  very  little  altered,  except  that 
the  trees  are  grown.     My  father's  little  oak  is  very  thrivii^. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Thornton, 
"  Your's  truly, 

*^  Reginald  Heber.'* 

To  John  ThortUonf  Esq. 

All  Smb^  NovcTnber  11,  1806» 

•*  Mt  Dear  Thornton, 

**  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  condole  either  with  you  or 
your  father ;  you  have  both  every  reason  to  be  contented  with 
yourselves  ;  and  the  ungrateful  mob,  for  whose  interests  he  has 
been  labouring  so  long,  are  the  only  persons  to  be  pitied.  I  am, 
however,  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  his  integrity  and  knowledge  of 
business  are  lost  to  the  public,  when  such  qualities  are  more  than 
ever  necessary  ;  and  I  can  scarcely  think  he  has  acted  well  in 
declining  the  struggle  for  the  county. 

•*  As  for  my  brother  and  myself,  we  are  very  little  disappoint* 
ed,  and  still  less  cast  down.     My  brother's  minority  is  the  most 

numerous  ever  known  on  a  similar  occasion ;  and  as  the  whole 

I. 

weight  of  government  went  against  him,  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  a  mere  country  gentleman,  with  no  interest  but 
hiB  personal  character,  and  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  got 
Vol.  I.— S9 
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or  expected,  could  have  produced  such  serioufl  numben,  at 
which  not  a  rote  could  be  attributed  to  unworthy  or  unfit  mo- 
tives.  Heber  himself  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  received  the  news 
of  his  defeat  with  feelings  very  different  from  wounded  pride  or 
disappointed  ambition  ;  and  that  if  he  could  trust  his  owH  heart, 
be  would  not  then  change  places  with  Abbott.  Some  of  our 
friends  had  started  objections  to  Abbotf  s  eligibility,  and  a  peti- 
tion was  recommended  ;  but  Heber  has  returned  a  positive  re* 
fusal,  and  has  sent  his  opponent  word  that  he  had  no  intentioD 
to  dispute  the  point  any  further. 

"  For  myself,  I  fear  my  temper  is  less  sober  than  that  of  my 
brother.  I  was  more  elated  by  the  fair  prospect  of  success  he 
once  had  b^efore  him ;  and  I  was,  I  believe,  more  depressed  by 
his  failure.  But  this  very  feeling  is  a  proof  that  my  temper  was 
in  need  of  disappointment ;  and  that  this,  as  well  as  some  other 
little  rubs  I  have  met  with  since  my  return,  are  very  gentle  phy- 
sic to  what  I  might  expect.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
«»«««»«» 

*****  How  very  different  has  been 

your  conduct:  you  out  of  health,  and  out  of  spirits,  with  three 
elections  at  once  tormenting  ^ou,  could  still  find  time  to  write 
letters  and  use  your  interest  for  my  brother.  One  of  these  was 
shown  me  by  Spooner,  which,  I  saw  by  the  date,  was  written 
during  the  wannest  period  of  the  contest  in  the  borough.  This 
effort  of  your  friendship  produced  in  me  very  mingled  senti* 
roents.  I  was  inclined  to  blame  myself  for  having  troubled  you 
with  any  application ;  but  when  I  wrote  I  knew  not  that  you 
had  so  much  on  your  hands  ;  your  father  I  considered  as  cer> 
tainly  secure,  and  your  uncle  as  nearly  so.  To  say  that  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done,  would  be  very  useless  and  very 
idle ;  I  expected  much  from  your  friendship,  but  under  your 
own  embarrassing  circumstances,  you  have  done  even  more  thaa 
I  wished. 

"  With  regard  to  the  fatal  14th  of  Octcjber,*  to  which  yo« 
allude,  I  often  think  of  it  till  I  am  half  crazy,  and  endeavour,  ia 
pure  despair,  to  drive  it  out  of  my  head.     There  is,  however,  a 


*  The  day  of  the  battle  of  Jeiia.~E». 

v.. 
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much  better  use  to  be  made  of  such  reflections ;  and  I  camiot 
help  tbiDkmg  with  shame,  how  unfit  I  now  am  for  such  a  situa- 
tion as  Jaenicke,  or  our  poor  friend  the  Hofprediger  at  Dresden. 
Poor  fellow  I  the  first  half  of  his  sad  prophecies  is  fulfilled ;  I 
know  not  whether  the  Pap$UhMnU  gewaUsame  SchrUte  will  fol- 
low. We  have,  however,  the  old  and  popular  motto  left  to 
comfort  us,  dieses  Haas  stehX  in  GotUs  Hand  ;  and  as  long  as  we 
have  that  comfort  we  want  little  else.  I  am  myself,  however, 
by  no  means  despairing ;  the  flood  of  conquest  now  spread  over 
80  large  a  surface,  by  that  very  diffusion  becomes  shallower  per- 
haps and  less  formidable  ;  and  while  France  must  combat  with 
Russia  in  Poland,  I  cannot  but  think  she  will  leave  her  side  ex- 
posed to  an  attack  from  England.  I  wish  our  cowardly  mints- 
try  would  think  so  too. 

«  «  #  «  « 

'^  Pray  take  care  of  your  health ;  I  am  glad  you  are  now  by 
the  sea  and  are  going  to  Albury.  I  have  great,  confidence  in 
your  good  constitution,  but  do  not  face  the  fogs  of  Westminster 
till  you  are  quite  strong  again." 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

AU  81^19,1906. 

**  To  see  Cambridge  with  you  has  been  always  a  pleasure  to 
which  I  have  looked  forward  with  a  kind  of  doubtful  hope.  This 
year  I  dare  scarcely  think  of  it ;  but  I  will  not  as  yet  quite  give 
it  up.  I  have  been  only  three  days  with  my  mother  and  sister 
since  my  return  to  England ;  since  the  hustle  of  the  election 
has  ended,  I  have  been  detained  in  Oxford  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  term.  My  time  is  now  indeed  so  limited,  and  I  am 
so  divided  between  duty  to  my  mother  and  duty  to  myself  in 
fagging,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  two  journeys,  short  as  they  are, 
will  be  in  my  power.  Under  these  circumstances  I  had  much 
rather  see  you  and  your  family  at  Albury,  than  sit  next  to  Ma^ 
jor  Markus  at  a  long  table  in  the  Hall  of  Trinity. 

**  Tou  do  not  say  a  word  about  your  health,  which  augurs,  I 
hope,  well ;  my  own  has  contmued  good.  I  have  had  but  one 
very  little  return  of  my  old  complaint,  which  was  removed  in  a 
few  days ;  it  was  occasioned,  I  believe,  in  pajt  by  the  fidget  of 
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mind  and  sedentariness  of  body,  which  a  college  life,  under  my 
late  peculiar  circumstances,  was  likely  enough  to  produce. 

^*  With  regard  to  my  studies,  I  ^m  now  post  vario$  catus  set 
down  to  them  again  in  good  earnest,  and  am  so  delightfully 
situated  in  All  Souls,  that  the  very  air  of  the  place  breathes  stu- 
dy. While  I  write  I  am  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  a  bright  coal 
fire,  a  green  desk,  and  a  tea-kettle  bubbling.  What  should  we 
have  thought  of  such  a  situation  at  Tcherkask  or  at  Taganrog! 

*''  I  have  just  bad  a  very  long  conversation  with  Bishop  Clea- 
ver* about  orders,  and  the  course  of  study  and  preparation  of 
mind  necessary  for  them.  I  have  kept  myself  entirely  from 
drawing  plans  of  houses,  &c.,  and  though  *  Gtibert  surlagrmde 
tactique^*  unfortunately  seduced  me  a  little  as  he  lay  very  tempt- 
ingly on  my  study  table,  I  have  done  with  him ;  tactics  are  now, 
indeed,  enough  to  make  a  man  sick.  What  are  our  wise  mi- 
nisters  about,  sending  Lord  Hutchinson,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
the  continent  1" 

The  next  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Hay,  now  under  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies,  with  whom  Mr.  Reginald  Heber 
had  formed  an  intimacy  at  College,  and  who  had  applied  to  him 
for  information  concerning  the  routes  to  the  south  of  Russia  and 
/    the  Crimea* 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Etq. 

Gse/brHf  Nov,  180S. 

<<Dear  Hav, 

"  As  you  seem  to  think  that  there  were  three  roads  you  might 
posttbly  take  in  your  tour,  I  will  mention  what  little  I  know 
about  each  of  them.  From  Gottenburgh,  if  you  go  to  Norway, 
you  will  go  by  Bihnus  where  there  is  a  fine  old  casde.  Trolhatta, 
which  you  know,  and  Udevalla,  a  beautiful  situation,  where 
there  used  to  be  a  good  inn ;  but  since  I  was  there  the  town 
has  g^reatly  suffered  by  fire.  On  the  hills  near  Hede  are  some 
Druidical  remains ;  the  passage  into  {Norway  is  at  Swinsuad, 
where  you  must  be  cautious  to  have  your  passport  properly  back** 
ed,  as  there  is  a  great  jealousy  betweenSweden  and  Norway.  Mr, 


*  llien  Principal  of  Bmenose.— Ed. 
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Anker  is  the  principal  merchant  in  Fridirickshall;  to  him  you 
must  have  letters  of  introduction. 

**  Between  Fridirickshall  and  Christiania,  be  sure  to  see  the  ' 
fiadls  of  the  Glomm  at  Haslun.     Mr.  Rosencrantz,  of  Haslun,  is 
the  most  gentleman-like  man  in  Norway.    From  Christiania  to 
Stockholm,  by  Kpngswinger,  Carlstadt,   Orebro,  Upsala,  &c. 
the  way  is  excellent  and  interesting.     From  Stockholm   you 
want  no  advice  in  getting  either  to  Petersburgh  or  Memel.  I  am 
incfined  to  tliink  it  is  your  best  plan  to  make  sure  of  Petersbui^h 
first.  If  you  think  proper  to  go  to  the  army,  you  will,  of  course, 
change  your  track,  and  proportion  the  length  of  your  tour  ac- 
cording to  the  time  you  stay  tl^ere.     If  you  proceed  southwards 
your  way  will  be  by  Kiof,  where  are  the  catacombs,  Human,  a  < 
Tartar  village,  where  Count  Potolski  has  a  park,  and  Tulchyn, 
the  palace  of  the  Potolskis,  where  is  a  good  Nemetskoy  tractrie. 
At  Tulchyn  yon  will  get  Jews'  horses  to  take  you  across  the 
Steppe  to  Odessa.    I  am  sorry  I  do  not  exactly  remember  what 
we  paid ;  but  I  think  twenty  rubles  for  four  horses.     At  Odessa 
after  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  the  Comtes  de  Rochfort,  his 
nephews,  the  principal  people  are  General  Gobley,  an  English- 
man, Mr.  Fortgegger,  a  German  merchant,  and  Mr  Season,  an 
Englishman.  The  Duke's  acquaintance,  and  letters  of  introduc- 
tion win  be  indispensably  necessary  to  you  on  your  further  pro- 
gress ; .  and  while  with  the  army  you  had  better  move  every 
spring  to  get  letters  from  Platof  to  the  Cossaks.     From  Odessa 
to  Caflfa,  you  will  find  an  itinerary  in  Guthrie's  journey.     At 
Nicolaef  you  must  get  introduced  to  Admiral  Priestman,  who  is 
a  great  curiosity,  and  the  best  natured  man  in  the  world  ;  the 
place  is  likewise  very  interesting.     He  will  be  able  to  give  you 
good  introductions  to  Cherson,  where  you  must  not  forget  How- 
ard's tomb.     On  your  arrival  at  Akmetcbet  (Simpheropol)  you 
must  apply  to  the  governor  for  a  firm&n,  addressed  to  the  Tar- 
tars, to  furnish  you  with  horses ;  you  pay  them  two  copeks  a 
mile  per  horse,  the  third  copek  not  being  collected  among  the 
mountains,  as  there  is  no  post.    Be  sure  that  you  explain  very 
clearly  that  you  want  a  firm&n  to  canry  you  across  the  mountains 
from  Sebastopolto  Theodosia,  (Kafia)as  otherwise  the  Russian 
secretary  will  doubtless  blunder. 
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'^  Either  here  or  at  Sebastopol  you  must  get  an  interpreter, 
and  mind  that  he  is  an  able  bodied  one.  Make  it,  however,  a 
rule  to  pay  for  horses,  &c.  yourselves,  or  the  interpreter  will 
cheat  both  the  poor  Tartars  and  yourself.  Tou  will  here  make 
up  your  mind  as  to  your  way  back ;  if  the  season  is  at  all  ad- 
vanced I  would  dissuade  you  from  going  on  across  the  BosphO" 
rus  by  Taman,  Ecatherinodar,  Mosdon,  &c.  to  Astrachan.  If 
then  you  make  up  your  mind  to  return  the  shortest  way  to  Mos- 
cow, you  need  only  leave  your  carriage  at  Akmetch^t  till  your 
return.  The  tractrie  is  very  wretched  ;  but  there  are,  if  I  re- 
member right,  stables  where  a  carriage  could  be  left  in  safety. 
By  this  arrangement  you  will  keep  your  European  servant  with 
you  all  the  time,  which  is  a  great  luxury. 

**  The  country  gradually  improves  in  beauty  all  the  way  to 
Batchiserai.    At  this  place  there  is  a  miserable  inn,  where,  how- 
ever, one  may  make  a  decent  shift,  both  in  eating  and  sleeping. 
The  palace,  the  Jews'  rock,  and  the  town,  will  occupy  your  at- 
tention at  least  one  day.     At  Sebastopol  is  a  most  execrable  ale 
house  kept  by  an  Italian,  which  is,  however,  the  best  in  the 
place.    The  people  you  ought  to  know  here  are  General  Barda- 
kof,  one  of  the  cleverest  fellows  in  the  emjnre,  and  Messer,  an 
English  post  captain  ;  there  is  also  Prince  Wiasemsky,  a  relation 
of  our  old  fiiend  at  Petersburgh.    Do  not  omit  to  see  Inkerman 
and  Chersonesus  ;  for  your  journey  over  the  mountains  few  di- 
rections are  necessary ;  you  already  know  the  itinerary ;  and  it 
is  endless  to  expatiate  on  every  particular  beauty  you  will  meet 
with.    Shun  all  Russians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  as  yoa 
detest  roguery  and  filth.     The  only  houses  where  comfort  is  to 
be  expected  are  those  of  the  Mahomedans.     I  need  not,  how- 
ever, tell  you  to  be  very  careful  not  to  shock  their  prejudices 
about  women  and  dogs  ;  take  no  dogs  with  you  on  your  tour 
among  them,  as  they  will  not  allow  you  to  bring  one  into  a 
house ;  and  if  you  leave  him  out  of  doors  he  will  be  worried 
before  morning  by  their  own  dog&f  who  always  ramble  at  night 
The  Compte  de  Rochfort  told  me  that  in  this  point,  and  in  their 
jealousy,  the  Tartars  go  even  beyond  the  Turks. 

**  The  two  finest  situations  during  your  tour,  are  Partenak 
and  Halinkha ;  above  Kutchuk-Lambat  is  the  best  point,  I  un- 
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derstand,  to  ascend  Chatyr  Dagb ;  if  you  have  time  it  will  pro- 
bably repay  you.  At  Saduk  Pallas  has  a  cottage.  At  Staro 
Krim  are  many  remarkable  ruins,  which  are,  indeed,  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  The  most  famous  are  at  Balaclava  and 
Aliuschta.  At  CaiTa  is  a  miserable  inn  kept  by  a  decent  intelli- 
gent German.  You  will  do  well  to  pass  some  days  here,  where 
you  may  hn*e  horses  and  make  an  excursion  on  the  hills.  South- 
west  of  the  town  are  noble  views  of  rock  and  sea.  The  govern- 
or of  Cafia  is  General  Fansbaw,  an  Englishman  of  a  west-coun- 
try family;  he  was  not  there  when  we  were;  the  second  in 
command  is  a  Baron  Rosenberg.  From  Caffa  you  may  return 
to  Akmetchet,  Karasubazar,  the  second  town  in  the  Crimea ; 
take  care  to  visit  the  source  of  the  Karasu  or  Black  River. 
From  Akmetchet,  where  you  will  again  take  your  carriage, 
your  way  lies  through  Perekop  and  the  Nogayan  steppe  to  Pul- 
tova.  You  will  observe  by  the  way  the  singular  features  of  the 
Nogays,  their  moveable  tents  and  dromedaries,  though  you  will 
meet  but  few  of  them  unless,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  their  man- 
ners, you  divei^e  a  little  to  the  east.  From  Pultova  you  go  to* 
Charkof,  where  is  a  university,  lately  founded  and  plentifully 
stocked  with  French  and  German  professors.  The  ablest  among 
them  is  BeKn  de  Ballu,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  consummate  Greek 
scholar.  The  governor  Baktyn,  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  a  great 
friend  of  General  Bentham,  from  whom  you  had  better  get  a  let- 
ter while  you  are  at  Petersburgh.  You  will  £nd  it  well  worth 
your  while  to  attend  to  the  dissimilarity  of  manners,  dress,  '&c. 
between  Malo-Russia  and  Muscovy.  There  is  a  very  good  hii<i- 
tory  of  Malo-Russia  by  Benoit  de  Scberer,  the  French  consul 
at  Petersburgh,  in  which  you  have  also  the  best  accounts  of  the 
Cossaks.  Koursk  and  Orel  present  little  worthy  of  notice  except 
their  situations,  which  are  striking.  Tula  has  its  manufactory 
of  arms,  and  is  indeed  a  very  curious  town  ;  at  all  these  places 
are  Nametskoy  tractries,  and  you  may  always  find  a  German 
apothecary,  who  will  tell  you  as  much  as  he  knows,  or  more. 

^*  At  Moscow,  repair  immediately  to  the  Hotel  de  Lyons  in 
the  Tverskoy.  The  pleasantest  family  in  Moscow  is  that  of  the 
Pouschkins,  and  the  most  splendid  house  is  that  of  prince  Paul 
Tolkonskoy.    The  tour  I  have  now  chalked  put  for  you  is  cer- 
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tainly  very  practicable  before  winter ;  if  you  should,  when  in 
the  Crimea,  find  yourself  disposed  to  go  on  to  the  Cuban  and 
Astrachan,  the  following  will  be  your  road : 

**  Instead  of  leaving  your  carriage  at  Simpberopol,  send  your 
German  servant  with  it  to  meet  you  at  Caffa^  when  you  emerge 
from  the  mountains.  Hire  Horses  at  Caffa  to  take  you  to  Yeni- 
cale»  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  all  of  desert.  You  pass  by 
Kertch,  a  small  town  with  a  garrison  and  some  curious  remains 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  A  large  barrow  near  it  is  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  the  tomb  of  Mithridates.  There  is  a  regular  com- 
munication between  Yanicale  and  Taman  (Pbanagoria.)  At 
this  latter  place  you  had  better  lodge  with  the  attaman's  deputy, 
a  very  intelligent  civil  man,  who  has  the.best  house  in  the  place, 
consisting  of  two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  there  is  space  enough 
for  a  bed  to  stand.  He  and  his  wife,  (daught^  of  the  parish 
priest,  who  has  got  our  names  and  titles  at  full  length,)  occupy 
the  other.  Your  host  can  find  you  horses,  and  is  himself  an  ex- 
cellent cicerone,  being  a  fine  spirited  young  fellow.  He  must 
take  you  to  the  <  mud  volcano,'  as  Pallas  calls  it,  and  to  the  Cir- 
cassian village  of  Sultan  Selim  Gerai.  At  Taman  are  also 
some  antiquities ;  one  stone  is  said  to  be  votive  to  the  M(mrt^9ti 
MN  tix^^'i  ^f  <  Arr«i^Ai€  s«i  Avrm^^imu'^'who  these  gods  are,  I 
coidd  not  make  out, .  and  quote,  indeed,  their  names  from  me- 
mory. There  is  also  a  very  famous  stone  there  with  a  Slavonk 
inscription,  which  ascertmns  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tmutaracan, 
the  cradle  of  the  Russians,  as  Acoph  (Asgard)  is  supposed  to 
be  of  the  Scandinavians.  Many  very  curious  pieces  of  informa- 
tion, might,  I  beUeve,  be  picked  up  in  this  district ;  but  there  is 
nobody  who  speaks  either  English,  French  or  German ;  and 
even  their  Russian  is  barbarous  and  unintelligible.  In  order  to 
obtain  horses  for  your  farther  progress,  you  must  have  c^ome  to 
Taman  provided  with  letters  for  the  attaman  of  the  place,  and 
for  his  superior  at  Ecatherinador,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Za- 
porogi ;  you  will  otherwise  not  have  an  escort,  which  is  neces- 
sary after  leaving  Tremrook,  the  third  stage  from  Pbanagoria. 
At  the  second  stage  are  some  curious  vaults,  of  high  antiquity; 
and  on  the  way  you  pass  a  ruined  Turkish  fortress.  In  this 
Auatic  journey  you  must  make  up  your  mhid  to  live  hardly,  and 
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to  sleep  in  your  carriage  ;  but  this  will  be  no  novelty  to  a  tra* 
ireller  who  has  passed  through  the  steppes  of  New  Russia*  At 
Ecatherinodar  you  may  acquire  much  information  from  M. 
Constantinof,  the  director  of  the  quarantine  and  of  the  market 
at  the  barrier,  a  man  who  is  intimately  acquamted  with  the  Cir- 
cassian manners ;  but,  alas,  he  speaks  nothing  but  Russian.  I 
had  forgot  to  say,  that  it  was  in  the  stage  beyond  Temrook 
where  we  saw  the  Circasman  Sultan  prisoner,  and  whete  we  had 
our  guards  doubled.  All  this  way,  if  you  are  good  shots,  you 
may  supply  yourselves  with  venison  and  bustards. 

**  From  Ecatherinodar  is  a  post  across  the  desert  to  Tcher- 
kask  and  Azoph ;  but,  if  possible,  I  would  recommend  yotu* 
proceeding'  strtiight  to  Georgiessk ;  there  is  no  post,  but  horses 
are  doubtless  eanly  to  be  'hired  to  go  the  whole  distance  ;  and 
though  the  road  is  dangerous,  a  good  recommendatbn  to  the  at- 
taman  will  procure  you  a  sufficient  escort.  Near  Georgiessk  is 
a  colony  of  Scotch,  who  are  establbhed  (is  missionaries^  and  who 
win  give  you  the  best  information .  about  the  neighbouring  Cir- 
cassians. The  town,  though  the  capital  of  the  promce  of  Cau- 
casus, is  very  smUll  and  miserable.  From  tiience  is  a  good  post- 
road  to  Tcherkask.  As  I  have  not  my  books  or  papers  to  refer 
to,  I  cannot  recollect  any  of  these  distances ;  but  you  will  find 
them  all  in  the  common  little  road-books  which  you  buy  at  Pe- 
tersburgh,  and  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  traveUer  in 
Russia. 

*'  From  Tcherkask  to  Astrachan,  and  thence  to  Moscow,  t 
can  give  you  ^ut  very  fittle  information.  At  the  latter  end  of 
the  summer  the  hordes  of  Calmuks  are  often  attracted  west- 
ward by  the  commerce  of  Taganrog;  so  that  you  will  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  paying  them  a  visit  from  Tcherkaski 
They  are  also  always  so  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Astrachan ;  the  best  account  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  small 
collection  of  travels  in  Russia,  published  by  Pallas,  but  without 
his  name,  tt  is  an  octavo,  in  French,  and  may  easily  be  got  at 
Petersburgh.  As  most  of  the  Cossak  chiefs  are  probably  m  Po- 
land, your  society  at  Tcherkask  will  be  confined  to  the  procu- 
reur,  a  Pole,  and  the  physician,  the  only  people  who  speak  anj 
thittg  but  Russian^ 
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'^  From  Tcberkaak  to  AstrachaD,  and  thence  to  Voronet2^ 
where  are  enormous  tallow  manufactories^  little  interesting  can, 
I  suppose,  occur,  being  all  desert,  except  the  Moravian  settle- 
ment at  Sarepta.  If  your  journey  should  coincide  with  the  time 
of  the  great  fair  at  Orenburg,  I  could  almost  wish  you  to  iNt>- 
ceed  there  in  order  to  see  the  Khirgees,  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  Tartars ;  but  you  will  be»  probably,  weary  of  the  steppe, 
which  has,  certainly,  very  few  attractions^ 

**  Pelicans  are  common  in  every  place  where  there  is  water ; 
and  in  the  dryer  levels,  the  susUk,  and  the  famous  jerboa,  a  di« 
minutive  kangaroo,  are  found,  as  well  as  a  few  wild  horses  of  a 
singular  breed. 

**  If  you  wish  to  abandon  Astrachan,  and  to  retnm  straight  t9 
Moscow,  your  best  way  from  Tcherkask  will  be  by  Rostof  and 
Nakitchivan,  a  town  of  Armenians,  which  is  very  interesting; 
we  had  letters  there  to  a  M.  Abraamof,  whose  little  boy  qx>k« 
French ;  there  is  also  a  French  master  in  the  fort  of  Rostof  who 
may  serve  as  an  interpreter,  though  by  far  the  dirtiest  man  I 
ever  saw,  even  among  the  Calmuks  and  Laplanders.  There  is 
a  considerable  iron-foundry,  lately  conducted  by  Sir  Charles 
Oascoigne,  at  Lugan,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Rostof  with  a  bouse 
belonging  to  him ;  make  some  inquiries  about  the  coal,  which  is 
found  in  this  district,  and  whether  it  has  really  been  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  forge.  Taganrog,  in  itself  a  miserable  village,  is 
interesting  during  the  autumn  and  spring,  from  the  number  of 
Greek  and  Turkish  vessels  which  are  in  its  harbour ;  from  its 
trade  and  importance  it  is  a  favourite  hobby-horse  of  the  govern-, 
or's,  who  is  very  angry  at  the  privileges  which  Cafia  has  ob- 
tdned ;  he  is  a  Baron  von  Camperhausen,  an  intelligent  and 
hospitable  man.  From  Taganrog  you  pass  over  the  steppe  to 
Bakmuth,  a  miserable  tovm,  where,  howevl^r,  you  may  get  a 
room,  and  recruit  your  stock  of  bread.  Through  all  Russia  a 
mffitary  character  is  useful,  and  among  the  Cossaks  necessary. 
Tou  wiU  be  in  the  Crimea  and  the  hot  pestilential  district  of  Cu- 
ban, at  exactly  the  most  unhealthy  season ;  so  be  cautious  of 
fruit  and  greasy  food,  or  you  will  find  that  the  yellow  fever,  or 
something  very  like  it,  is  not  confined  to  the  West  Indies. 
Clarke  was  laid  up  for  three  months.    If  you  are  obliged  to 
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deep  in  the  open  ur,  you  most  be  careful  to  cover  your  face 
and  mouth ;  a  gauze  curtain  to  your  carriage  will  be  no  bad 
dung,  as  the  musquitos  are  very  tormenting ;  but  this  you  may 
get  any  where,  the  head-dresses  of  the  women  and  their  veils  be- 
ing of  nerpaiiAa,  Pallas  recommended  us  to  wear  flannel ;  but 
we  were  there  in  so  healthy  a  season  that  we  did  not  find  it  ne- 
cessary. Only  Turkish  money  passes  among  the  Tartars,  sq 
that  you  must  provide  yourself  with  some  at  Bimpheropol.  The 
nsluk,  the  largest  silver  coin,  is  worth  generally  120  copeks,  the 
piaster  80 ;  the  small  money  are  paras,  100  to  the  usluk. 

**  If  circumstances  should  induce  you  to  return  from  Russia 
hy  Austria  instead  of  pursuing  the  course  I  have  mentioned,  you 
may  if  you  please  very  nearly  reverse  it,  and  go  to  the  south 
through  Moscow,  and  from  Odessa  cross  through  Moldavia,  a 
country  little  known  and  very  interesting,  into  the  Bukovina  and 
Gallicia ;  there  is  a  road  over  the  mountuns,  passable  for  car- 
riages, as  I  was  assured  by  a  very  intelligent  Moldavian  consul 
at  Yienna. 

*'  If  you  prefer  the  straight  road  from  Moscow  to  Vienna  giv- 
ing up  Ae  south  entirely,  your  way  lies  through  Tula  and  Kiof 
to  Brody,  the  first  Austrian  town,  where,  though  it  is  only  a 
miserable  town,  full  of  Jews,  you  wiU  see  at  once  the  difference 
between  Russian  and  Austrian  government.  All  the  towns  in 
Poland  are  indeed,  infinitely  better  than  in  Russia ;  even  in 
Rusuan  Poland  their  superiority  is  striking  over  the  Muscovites. 
Be  sure  to  get  both  your  Austrian  and  Russian  passports  cor- 
rect, as  that  is  always  a  terrible  business  to  go  through.  To 
assist  you  at  the  Austrian  custom-house,  inquire  at  the  best  inn 
^Zum  GrQnen  Bauen,'  for  Alexander  the  Jew,  a  sort  of  privi- 
leged rascal  who  speaks  English,  and  will  for  a  couple  of  ducats 
do  any  work  you  please.  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Oallicia,  is  a 
fine  old  town,  and  has  a  good  society ;  the  best  hotel  is  the  hotel 
de  Russie,  for  we  are  now  again  in  the  land  of  '  gasthoffik* 
From  thence  you  may  go  to  Vienna  through  Hungary,  or  by 
the  usual,  route.  Hungary  in  fact  is  balanced  against  die  mines 
of  Vialitzna ;  we  chose  the  former.  You  will,  if  you  take  this 
course,  pass  by  Przemisl,  Bartpha,  where  are  mineral  waters 
and  a  £Mluonable  bathing-place  amoi^;  beautiful  hills,  Tokay, 
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Agria,  and  Buda.  At  Agria  is  a  famous  university,  and  tbera 
are  some  immense  ruins  of  Turkish  fortifications ;  there  are  good 
inns  in  almost  eveiy  town  in  Hungary.  From  Buda,  if  you 
have  time,  fail  not  to  go  to  the  mines,  which  would,  indeed,  fall 
more  naturally  into  your  track  before ;  but  at  Buda  you  may 
get  useful  letters.  The  post  in  Hungary  is  very  bad ;  the  no- 
bles all  travel  with  peasants'  horses,  which  they  have  a  right  to 
levy  in  the  villages ;  this  is  called  FQrspann.  It  is  a  privilege 
which  may  be  sometimes  obtained  for  strangers ;  but  our  re- 
commendations were  few,  and  we  only  met  with  one  really  rerj 
hospitable  man;  it  is  indeed  a  virtue  for  which  the  Hungarians 
are  not  famous.  Latin  is  your  best  passport  through  Hungaiy; 
German  is  not  much  understood,  and  the  people  hate  to  speak  it. 
Our  own  passage  through  the  kingdom  was,  unfortunately,  veiy 
rapid,  as  Thornton  was  so  ill  that  I  wished  much  to  hurry  him 
to  Vienna^  as  we  had  no  confidence  in  the  practitioners  of  the 
country,  one  of  whom  nearly  killed  him.  Your  road  from  Bu- 
da to  Vienna  passes  by  Gran  (Strigonium)  and  Presburg,  where 
you  will,  of  course,  see  the  castle, 

*'  I  have  now,  I  think,  told  you  pretty  nearly  all  the  Kldmg' 
Aeftsn,  of  which  you  will  have  occasion,  go  which  waij  you  will ; 
if  afiairs  keep  quiet  in  Turkey  you  peifaaps  will  take  noM  of 
these  tracts^ 

**  Wherever  you  go,  bowevw,  I  wish  you  much  pleasure  ami 
a  prosperous  journey.  1  shall  be  most  happy  if  any  of  these 
hints  are  useful.  I  wish  they  were  more  numerous,  but  having 
none  of  my  joumala  to  refer  to,  or  any  other  memoraBda^  I  am 
obliged  to  write  entirely  from  memory,  and  you  must  not  won- 
der if  you  find  omissions  and  mistakes.    God  bless  yon ! 

'^RnoiNALD  Hebke.** 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  J.  M.  Riddell  to  the  editor,  al- 
tfaough  written  in  1828)  refers  to  this  period. 

f  *  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  the  contemporary  of  Sir  Thomas 
A^nd  and  Sir  Robert  Ii^lis,  at  Clnist  Church,  during  ^  pe- 
riod when  our  dear  and  lamented  friend  was  eniovins  his  acade- 
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niotl  hoBOun ;  and  to  tbei%  principally,  I  was  mdebtedfor  be- 
ing made  known  to  him. 

**  Happening  to  call  upon  me,  if  I  remember  rightly,  soon  af- 
ter his  return  from  his  Russian  tour,  some  books  just  arrived  lay 
upon  my  table,  folded  up  in  a  sheet  of  printed  paper :  up6n 
looking  at  it,  the  bishop  found  that  it  contained  some  light  pie- 
ces of  Oerman  poetry.  In  giving  it  to  him,  at  his  desire,  I 
made  the  condition  that  he  would  send  me  a  translation.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  I  received  the  enclosed  note.  I 
have  preserved  it,  in  remembrance  of  one  whose  acquaintance^ 
and,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  without  presumption, 
whose  friendship,  I  have  always  esteemed  as  Ugh  privileges. 

Take  here  the  tender  harp  again 

0  Muse,  that  thou  hast  lent  to  me ; 
I  wake  no  more  the  glowing  stndn, 

To  youlkftil  wit  ioMl  soeial  glea 

Forgive  the  cold  and  sickly  tone 

T^at  could  so  iU  my  love  express ; 
What  most  I  feU  I  dared  not  own , 

And  ekose  my  theme  firosi  idkiMa 

Oft,  while  I  tdd  of  peace  and  pleasure, 

1  marked  the  hostile  sabres  shine; 
And  water,  doled  in  scanty  measnre, 

I  drank,  who  wont  to  nng  of  wine. 

Would  peace,  would  love's  auspicious  fire, 

But  gild  at  last  my  closing  day,— 
Then,  goddess,  then  return  the  lyre, 

Te>  wake,  perhaps  a  wanner  lay. 

**  D«A&  Sir  James, 

*'  I  send  you  the  above  specimen  of  the  fragments  you  have 
given  me ;  I  have  chosen  it  as  one  of  the  best  and  shortest 
among  them.  The  author  seem9  to  have  been  poor,  and  a  pri- 
soner of  war. 

«  Wishing  yo^  a  good  journey  for  your  sake,  and  a  speedy 
retom  for  m j  own, 

*'  Believe  me  yours  truly, 

**  RsQWAui  HEauu** 
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In  1807  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  took  orders,  and  was  institoied 
by  his  brother  to  the  family  living  of  Hodnet  m  Shropshire,  soon 
after  which  he  returned  to  Oxford,  to  take  his  degree  as  Master 
of  Arts. 

To  John  Thomtonf  Esq. 

Os/ord,  1907, 

**  All  your  letters  give  me  pleasure ;  but  none  so  much  as 
those  in  which  you  describe  your  own  happiness.  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  now  increasing  daily,  and  that  your  affection  will  con- 
tinue as  lasting  as  I  believe  it  to  be  pure  and  rational.  I  trust, 
too,  that  amid  your  feelings  of  happiness,  feelings  of  gratitude 
will  always  keep  a  place,  united  with  a  sense  of  your,  total  de- 
pendence on  the  hand  which  has  given  so  largely  to  you,  and 
which  may,  eV^n  now,  in  a  moment  deprive  you  of  all  you  value 
most  The  season  of  great  prosperity  is  very  seldom  favourable 
to  serious  impressions ;  fortunate  for  us  if  it  were  possible,  when 
we  are  most  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  beloved  object,  to  recol- 
lect the  probability  of  that  very  blesnng  being  immediately  taken 
away.  The  more  pain  the  idea  gives,  the  more  reason  we  have 
to  examine  and  amend  our  hearts,  lest  we  impose  a  necessity  on 
Divine  Mercy  to  take  away  from  His  thoughtless  children  the 
blessing  they  are  perverting  to  their  own  destruction.  Tou,  my 
friend,  have  often  told  me  how  uniformly  happy  your  life  has 
hitherto  been ;  may  it  long  continue  so,  and  may  your  heart 
continue  such  as  not  ta  need  any  terrible  visitation.  To  you  I 
can  write  thus  without  your  suspecting  me  of  hypocrisy,  or  a 
fondness  for  giving  lectures ;  thoughtless  and  thankless  as  I  am 
myself,  inattentive  as  my  conduct  is  to  my  own  welfare,  I  am 
not  indifferent  or  careless  about  yours,  and,  indised,  we  often 
reap  advantage  ourselves  from  talking  or  writing  seriously  to 
others. 

*^  Nor  will  this  perfect  recollection  of  your  dependence,  this 
uniting  always  to  the  idea  of  your  most  beloved  object,  the  idea 
of  the  Olver,  at  all  produce  that  cold-blooded  indifference  which 
Pascal  cants  about ;  you  will  not  love  the  creature  less,  but  yott 
will  love  the  Creator  more.  Far  from  such  unnatural  enthun- 
asm,  the  more  devotion  we  feel  to  Gk)d,  the  wanner  I  should 
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tlihilf  ifin  be  our  affections  to  those  with  whom  we  are  connect'' 
ed ;  we  shall  lore  them  for  God's  sake  as  well  as  for  their  own. 
By  this  one  sentiment  our  wannest  feelings  become  hallowed ; 
and  even  the  blessings  of  this  world  may  be  a  source  of  religious 
comfort  From  the  reflection  that  they  are  all  His  g^fls,  every 
enjoyment  will  receive  a  higher  colouring,  and  the  more  happy 
we  are,  the  more  earnestly  we  shall  long  for  an  admission  to 
that  Heaven  where  we  shall  see  the  Hand  which  blesses  us,  and 
really  experience,  what  we  now  know  but  faintly,  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  be  thankful.  There  have  been  moments,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  how  seldom,  when  my  heart  has  bumt  within  me  with  the 
conviction  which  I  have  just  described.  You,  I  trust,  have  <^- 
ten  known  it,  and  probably  in  a  far  higher  degree.  You  now,  if 
ever,  ought  to  feel  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  With  regard  to  my  own  studies,  I  have  as  usual,  buta  lame 
account  to  give  ;  my  progress  is  very  mferior  to  my  resolutionf 
and  hopes.  I  have,  however,  taken  to  regular  early  riamg,  so 
regular  that  I  no  longer  find  it  difficult,  and  have  no  need  of  a 
fne  box.  The  Greek  Testament  always  occupies  my  morning. 
But  I  have  received  my  Crimea  sketches  from  home,  and  my 
other  studies,  Locke,  Cudworth,  &c.  have  a  little  g^ven  way  to 
my  Indian  ink.  In  about  a  fortnight  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send 
you  a  fresh  series  of  drawings.  I  am  gkd  almost  to  have  this 
break  in  my  studies,  as  I  was  beginning  to  perplex  myself  with , 
several  useless  doubts,  which  had  once  almost  frightened  me 
from  takmg  priest* s  orders.  The  more  I  read  of  the  Scriptures, 
tile  more  I  am  convinced  .that  John  Calvin,  and  his  master  St 
Augustin,  mere  miserable  theologians ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  de- 
ceiving myself  in  the  idea  that  I  may  still  conscientiously  sub- 
scribe to  the  articles,  which  may  well,  /  thmk,  admit  an  Arme- 
nian interpretation.  Episcopius  thought  so  even  of  the  rules  of 
doctrine  in  Holland.  I  hope  I  am  not  wrong.  I  had  no  dcmbts 
of  this  sort  when  I  took  deacon's  orders ;  but  I  have  since  met 
with  a  little  worit,  by  a  man  whom  they  caU  here  an  *  Evangeli- 
cal preacher,'  (allow  me  still  to  dislike  this  use  of  the  word,)  who 
has  deduced  from  our  liturgy,  doctrines  enough  to  frighten  one. 
I  hope  and  trust  for  God's  guidance ;  pray  for  me,  my  dear 
friend,  that  I  may  have  my  eyes  open  to  the  truth  whatever  it 
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may  be ;  tha^  no  interest  may  warp  me  from  it ;  and  that  if  it 
plaaset  God  that  I  persetere  in  His  ministry,  I  may  nndertBloe 
the  ehaifie  with  a  quiet  mind  and  good  consdence.  This  as  now 
my  purpose ;  may  it  be  profitable  to  myself  and  to  many. 

'**  Yours  most  traly, 

^  Rboinald  HsBsa.'* 

To  John  Thomkm,  Esq. 

All  Soub  Juif  7,  1807. 

*'  Mr  Daaa  Friem d, 

^*  A  thousand  flianks  for  your  kind  letter,  which  (to  use  the  ex* 
pression  of  our  old  fiiend  Bristow)  was  not  the  less  welcome  for 
being  really  unexpected.  I  hope  you  are  not  in  eameet  wiien 
you  pretend  to  apologise  for  writing  nonsense  ;  nonsense  is  die 
true  and  appropriate  language  of  happiness ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
^«f]i«fi#yMc  to  talk  coolly  in  a  situation  like  yours.  But 
though  perfectly  happy  yourself,  you  ought  not  to  run  restivt 
and  kick  at  others  who  are  not  equally  so ;  and  it  is  rather  hard 
to  attack  our  poor  friends  at  Yaroslar,  as  incapable  of  reason* 
ing,  and  subject  to  be  giwU9,  I  do  not  think  you  are  much  in^ 
dined  to  be  so ;  and  at  any  rate>  one  month  after  marriage  is 
aot  the  exact  date  when  I  should  suspect  sueha  visiter  as  mnm^ 
at  least  after  such  a  marriage  as  yours.  As  to  the  princess  '^ 
if  jou  yourself  were  twentyyears  older  dian  your  wife,  «ms  ami* 
U^pmfaUe  is  almoet  all  that  you  could  hare  expected ;  where 
ages  and,  m  consequence,  where  the  shades  of  character  scf 
nmoh  differ,  e^n  this  share  of  happiness  »  more  tlian  common. 
As  indeed  ahe  defined  this  attachment,  *  mnitii  parfidk^  tans 
pMiohn^*  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  it  at  all  differs  from  that  placid 
and  tamer  kind  of  lore,  which  we  are  told  arises  from  mutual 
esteem  and  long  intercourse,  almost  as  warm,  though  not  so 
thrilling,  as  the  feelings  of  romantic  love  before  he  has  moulted 
his  wiMpB,  and  unlearnt  all  those  pretty  flutteringa  which  make 
his  youth  so  delightftil.  All  Ais  is  what  I  have  been  told,  and 
i  state  it  fUriy  on  better  authority  than  my  own,  as  a  sort  of  vin« 
dication  ibr  the  princess. 

**  For  myself,  I  own,  though  I  sometimes  wish  this  statement 
were  true,  and  I  must  confess  it  to  be  a  very  respectable  land  of 
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attachment,  and  attended  with  much  less  trouble  than  the  other, 
yet  I  have  not  yet  unlearnt  my  boyish  hankering  after  golden 
shafts  and  purple  wings.  The  shafts,  however,  never  furly 
struck  me  but  once,  and  then  the  wings  were  unfortunately  em- 
ployed in  flying  away.  To  speak,  however,  my  serious  opinion, 
I  believe  that  were  it  possible  for  a  well-founded  passion  to  wear 
out,  the  very  recollection  of  it  would  be  more  valuable  than  the 
greatest  happiness  afforded  by  those  calm  and  vulgar  kindnesses 
winch  chiefly  proceed  from  knowing  no  g^at  harm  of  one  ano- 
ther, Tou  remember  Shenstone's  epitaph  on  Miss  Dolman : 
*  Vtde  Maria^  Puellarum  ElegantUrimOf  heu  quanto  mmiu  at 
cum  reUqiAs  versari  quam  tm  memmisse.* 

"  I  am  not  sure  how  long  that  romance  of  passion  may  con- 
tinue wfaich  the  world  shows  such  anjdety  to  wean  us  of  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  which  it  laughs  at  because  it  envies ;  but  end 
when  it  may,  it  is  never  lost,  but  will  contribute,  like  fermenta- 
tion, to  make  the  remainder  of  the  cujp  of  happiness  more  pleas- 
ant and  wholesome. 

**  Tou  are  no  great  admirer  of  the  *  cherub  of  the  southern 
breeze,'  but  there  is  one  of  his  last  published  poems  which  took 
fast  hold  on  my  fancy.  After  having  instanced  all  the  changes 
which  time  may  produce  in  his  mistress,  and  denied  their  power 
to  alter  his  affection,  he  says, 

*  Though  the  rose  on  her  cheek  disappear  and  decay, 
Can  time  with  the  rose  steal  the  dimple  away? 
Age  may  alter  her  form,  but  must  leave  me  behind, 
Her  temper,  her  manners,  her  heart,  and  her  mind« 
Roll  on  then  ye  summers,  no  change  shall  ye  see, 
But  Maria  wiU  still  be  Maria  to  me.' 

**  May  you  long  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  mutual  and  unchang- 
ing affection,  and  may  you  secure  your  enjoyment  by  a  constant 
dependance  on  the  Giver  of  all  happiness,  who  will  never  forget 

those  in  age  who  remember  Him  in  their  youth. 

«  «  «  #  # 

*^  I  have  just  taken  leave  of  a  man  whom  I  think  most  highly 
of,  during  a  short'  acquaintance ;  I  mean  Ackland,  who  is,  I 
trust,  by  this  time  at  Gottenburgb.  What  part  of  the  north  are 
you  going  to? 

Vol.  L— 41 
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To  John  Thomtony  Esq. 

AU  Souk  1807. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  the  trouble  my  carelessness  has  given  you, 
and  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice.  I  am,  indeed,  a 
positive  child  in  these  things.  My  reason  for  not  dating  my 
draft  was  simply  that  I  did  not  know  the  day  of  the  month. 
When,  alas  1  shall  I  be  able  to  remember  and  apply  the  deaths 
of  those  eminent  characters,  good  Christopher  Finch  and  David 
Friar,  who,  with  their  friend,  Geoi^  Blunt,  Esquire,  lamenta- 
bly for  themselves,  but  most  usefully  for  practical  chronology, 
died  m  one  day  at  Dover  ?  It  is,  I  own,  the  want  of  a  cfistich 
like  this  which  has  puzzled  half  my  schemes  in  life ;  my  days 
roU  on  uneounted  and  my  months  are  buried  in  oblivion,  *  Co- 
rmU  quia  tote  nacro.^  From  you  I  have  learnt  many  things ;  if 
you  can  but  teach  me  exactness,  it  will  be  a  crown  to  aO  your 
instructions,  as  from  this  want,  even  the  little  good  I  have  about 
me  vrill  be  often,  I  fear,  inefficient." 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

AU  Scrnh  1807. 

"  Zum  Hoch'Und  tDohlgebomen  Herm  von  Hay^  des  Collegium 
ChrisH  graducUirtem  Studente^  des  Kais :  Russisch :  Orient  des 
B'dr  vnd  des  Schliisselblwne  Ritter,  <$-c.  <^c.  ^c, 

''  Komm  main  freund,  ich  bitte,  mit  mir  am  Montag  zu  speiaen, 

Aber,  ich  muss  dir  sagen  dasskein  ausl&ndisches  Essen 

Gebe  ich  dir ;  mit  Schinken-Geschmack  die  saQere  Krauter, 

Nicht  die  herrliche  Fische,  die  kostbare  Suppe  des  Sterlet, 

Oder  mit  salzen  Butter  den  Barsch,  den  wasser-gekocht^n. 

Und,  ach,  leider  des  Armuths !  den  guten  vortrefflicheu  Rheinwein 

Hier  bekommest  du  keinen,  aus  granen  Gldser  getrunken, 

Und  das  diches  Bier,  das  liebt  der  durstige  Deutscher  I 

Hier  sind  bloss  Kartoffeln,  und  nur  ein  gewcUtiges  Beefsteak, 

Oder  ein  SchOpsenbraten,  und  ein  paar  Kachlein  mit  Znnge, 

tJnd  ein  Salat,  und  Englisches  Bier,  und  Wasser  von  Schweppe, 

Und  Wallhflssenach  Tisch,  mit  rdthlichem  Wein  von  Oporto. 

Also  bleib  ich  indessen, 

"  Mit  einer  wahren  Hochaehtung, 
"  Lieber  Herr  Hay, 

*^  ihr  unterthAnigster. 

"  Die  Zeit  ist  halb  sechs — die  Local  meine  eigene  Slube.'' 
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• 

For  the  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heher's  life  at  Ox- 
fiHd,  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  one  of  his  friends  and  contempo- 
raries, whose  name  she  regrets  not  being  permitted  to  mention. 

30th  January,  1830. 

*'  Mr  Dear  Mrs.  Hsber, 

^  I  promised  to  send  you  some  recollections  of  his  early  life  : 
and  with  very  mixed  feelings  I  now  perform  that  promise. 

'*  At  a  time  when  with  the  enthusiasm  of  die  place,  I  had  ra^ 
ther  caught  by  heart  than  learnt  Palestine,  and  when  it  was  a 
privilege  to  any  one  of  any  age  to  know  Regiig^ld  Heber,  I  had 
the  delight  of  forming  his  acquaintanoe.  I  cannot  forget  the 
feeling  of  admiration  with  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  I  ap- 
proached his  presence,  or  the  surprise  with  which  I  contrasted 
my  abstract  image  of  him,  with  his  own  simple,  social,  every-day 
manner.  He  talked  and  laughed  like  those  around  him,  and 
entered  into  the  pleasures  of  the  day  with  them,  and  with  their 
relish :  but  when  any  higher  subject  was  introduced,  [and  he 
was  ncTcr  slow  in  contriying  to  introduce  literature  at  least,  and 
to  ^raw  from  his  exhaustless  memory  riches  of  every  kind,]  his 
manner  became  his  own.  He  never  looked  up  at  his  hearers, 
(one  of  the  few  things,  by  the  bye,  which  I  could  have  wished 
altered  in  him  in  after  life,  for  he  retained  the  habit,)  but  with 
his  eyes  downcast  and  fixed,  poured  forth  in  a  measured  intona- 
tion,  which  from  him  became  fashionable,  stores  of  every  age  ; 
the  old  romances,  Spencer,  some  of  our  early  prose  writers, 
of  Scotfs  published  works,  or  verses  of  bis  own«  I  speak  not 
of  one  day  only,  but  of  my  general  recoHeotion  of  his  habits  as 
after  that  day  witnessed  often.  One  moonlight  night,  (I  do  not 
recollect  the  year,)  we  were  walking  together,  talking  of  the  old 
fabliaux  and  romances,  with  which  his  memory  was  full ;  and 
we  continued  our  walk  till  long  past  midnight.  He  said  that  it 
was  a  very  easy  style,  and  be  could  imitate  it  without  an  effort  ;* 
and  as  he  went  along,  he  recited,  composing  as  he  recited,  (he 
happiest  imitation  of  the  George-Ellis-specimens  which  I  ever 
saw.  He  came  to  my  rooms,  and  wrote  it  down  the  next  day. 
He  called  it  the  '  Boke  of  the  purple  faucon.'  1  now  send  the 
original  manuscript  to  you. 
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Icy  commence  le  Romaunt  du  grande  Roye  PantagnieUe.* 


Lb  Hoy- 
anmedeFluio 
tagruelle. 


Comment 
FantagrueUe 
tenayt  boniM 

belte  chore ', 


et  eeioyt 
clignerQ7. 


Yt  is  a  kynge  both  fyne  and  felle, 
That  hyght  Sir  Claudyus  Pantagruelle,« 
The  fynest  and  feUest,  more  or  lease, 
Of  alle  the  kynges  in  Heathenesse. 
That  S3rre  was  Soudan  of  Surrye, 
Of  OBstrick  and  of  CSappadocie, 
His  Erne  was  Lorde  I  understonde 
Of  all  Cathaye  and  of  Boehman  Londe. 
liXX  Dukes,  that  were  soe  wighte, 
Served  him  by  daie  and  by  nighte. 
Thereto  he  made  him  a  lothely  messe, 
Eyerie  mominge  more  or  lesse, 
A  manne  chylde  of  VII  yere  age, 
Thereof  he  seethed  hys  pottage. 
Everie  knyghte  who  went  that  waye 
His  nose  and  ears  was  fayne  to  paye ; 
Sothely,  as  the  Romaunts  telle, 
For  the  Dyner  of  Pantagruelle. 
Yn  all  the  londes  of  Ethioped 
Was  ne  so  worthy  a  k3mge  as  hee. 


Ocnsuneiit 
&  aJmon  la 
EoyneCy- 
cOe. 


1[  And  itbefelle  upon  a  daye 

Thys  Pantagruelle  he  went  to  playe 

With  his  Ladye  thatte  was  soe  brighte, 

Yn  her  bowre  yn  alle  mennes  syghte. 

Thatte  Ladye  was  hyghte  Cycelee ; 

And  thereto  sange  shee 

Alle  into  Grekysh  as  she  colde  best, — 

"  Lambeth,  Sadeck,  Apocatest ;" 

Namely,  "  My  love  yf  thou  wouldest  wynne 

Bringe  wyth  thee  a  purple  falcon  ynne." 


Comment 
Fuitai^nieHB 
eetoytmee- 
oontent. 


1[  Thatte  laye  made  hym  sadde  and  sowre, 
And  careful  came  hee  adowne  the  towre. 
He  layde  his  hedde  upon  a  stone ; 
For  sorrow  hys  lyfe  was  well  nigh  gone; 


*  A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  gave  a  copy  of  this  "lomaunt''  to  ano- 
ther friend,  under  a  di&rent  title,  and  with  a  few  alterations,  which  comaiited  princi^ 
ptUy  in  the  addition  of  a  mai^g^al  table  of  contents;  as  being  thus  made  a  man 
perfect  imitation  of  the  old  romances,  the  editor  publishes  it  in  preference  to  the  ori- 
ginal manusciipt. 
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He  sobbed  amajme  and  sighed  sore 

"  Alacke  Cycile,  for  evermore."  ««  «r- 

Hj8  page  he  broughte  hhn  hys  helmette 

Thatte  was  deped  Alphabet 

He  donned  hys  bootes  made  of  the  skyn 

Of  Loup-garou  and  of  Gobbelyn, 

And  hys  hauberke  that  was  soe  harde 

Ywoven  welle  of  spykenarde.  nrncy^i 

Virgile  hadde  made  that  oote-armure  vjigib. 

With  Mammetry  fenced  and  guarded  sure ; 

And  Hypocras  and  Arystote 

Had  woven  the  rynges  of  thatte  cote. 

He  took  hys  spere  that  was  so  strong, 

Hys  axe  was  sharpe,  his  sworde  was  long, 

And  thys  the  devyse  upon  his  shield 

A  red  rose  3m  a  greene  fielde, 

And  under,  yn  language  of  Syrie, 

"  Belle  rose  que  tu  es  jolye.'* 


Ycy  commence  le  II  chante  de  bon  Roy  Pantagruelle. 

LyBien  Lordynges  to  the  tale 
Of  Pantagruelle  and  hys  travayle. 
He  through  many  a  lande  has  gone, 
Pantagruelle  hymself  alone ; 
Many  a  hyll  most  hyghe  has  dome, 
Many  a  broade  rivere  has  swome. 

He  paste  through  Cathaye  and  Picardid,  ^^  '^^^' 

Babylon,  Scotland,  and  Italic ; 
And  asked  of  alle  as  yt  befelle, 
But  of  no  adventure  herde  he  telle, 
Tyl  after  manie  a  wearie  daye, 
Lyghtly  he  came  to  a  foreste  graye : 
Manie  an  auncient  oke  dyd  growe. 
Doddered  and  frynged  with  mysletoe ; 
Manie  an  ashe  of  paly  hue 
Whyspered  yn  every  breeze  that  blewe. 
Pantagruelle  hath  swome  by  Mahoune,  meni^Pan- 

Bye  Termagaunt  and  by  Abadoune,  tagrueiit. 

Bye  Venus  thatte  was  soe  steme  and  stronge, 
And  Apollin  with  homes  longe, 
And  other  fiendes  of  Maumetrye, 
That  the  ende  of  that  foreste  he  would  see. 
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'    Lysten  Lordinges  the  soothe  I  tell: 
Nothyng  was  trae  that  here  befeUe, 
encbuitoeV"  But  all  the  okes  that  flourished  soe  free, 
Flourished  only  in  granunarie ; 
In  that  same  foreste  nothing  grewe 
But  broad  and  darke  the  boughes  of  yew. 
Sothely  I  tell  you  and  indede 
There  was  many  a  widted  weede ; 
There  was  the  wolf-bane  greene  and  highe, 
Whoso  smelleth  the  same  shall  die. 
And  the  long  grasse  wyth  poyson  mixed, 
Adders  coyled  and  hyssed  be^i^t. 

Yn  thatte  same  chace  myghte  noe  man  hear 
Hunter  or  horn  or  hounde  or  deer ; 
Neyther  dared  yn  thate  wood  to  goe 
Coney  or  martin,  or  hare  or  doe» 
Nor  on  the  shawe  the  byrdes  gay, 
Starling,  Cuckoo,  or  Pop3mjay ; 
But  Gryphon  £uiged,  and  bristly  boare, 
Gnarred  and  fomed  fays  way  before, 
And  the  beeste  who  can  fidsely  weepe, 
Crocodilus,  was  here  goode  chepe ; 
Sat3rT,  and  Leopard,  and  Tygris, 
Bloody  Camelopardalys, 
And  everye  make  of  beastes  bolde. 
Nestled  and  roared  in  that  their  holde. 
Dayes  and  nyghtes  but  only  IV, 
And  Pantagruelle  could  ryde  no  more. 
Hys  shoulders  were  by  hys  helmet  worne. 
He  was  a  wearye  wyghte  forlome, 
And  hys  cheeke  thatte  was  soe  redde, 
Colde  and  darke  as  the  beaten  ledde. 
Hys  destriere  might  no  further  passe, 
Samteen.  It  lothed  to  taste  tM  evyl  grasse. 

Heavy  he  clombe  from  offe  hys  steede, 
Of  hys  lyfe  he  stoode  in  drede : 
"  Alacke,  alacke,  Cycelie, 
Here  I  dye  for  love  of  thee !" 
Forth  through  the  thorny  brake  hee  paste, 
Tylle  he  came  to  a  pQole  at  laste ; 
And  bye  that  poole  of  water  clere 
Satte  a  manne  chylde  of  seven  yere ; 
Clothed  he  was  in  scarlet  and  graine. 
Cloth  of  silver  and  cordovaine; 
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Abe  field  flower  he  was  fidie, 
Seemed  he  was  eome  Erie's  heir, 
And  perchynge  on  hys  wriste  so  free, 
A  purple  Fauoon  there  was  to  see. 
Courteous  hee  turned  hym  to  that  Peere, 
But  Pantagmelle  made  sory  cheare. 
Highe  and  stately  that  boye  hym  bare, 
And  bade  hym  abyde  hys  Father  there. 
"When  the  Father  was  there  yn  placoi 
Never  had  knyght  so  foul  a  face ; 
He  was  tusked  as  anie  boare, 
Brystly  behind  and  eke  before ; 
Lyons  staring  as  they  were  wood, 
Salvage  bull  that  liveth  on  blood, 
He  was  fylthy  as  any  sowe, 
Blacke  and  hairy  as  a  black  cowe ; 
All  yn  a  holy  priest's  attyre, 
Never  was  seen  so  fowle  a  S3rre. 

^  He  wrote  what  none  but  quick  and  clever  men  can  wiite^ 
very  good  nonsense :  some  of  his  jeux  tP esprit  appeared  in  the 
grave  pages  of  a  certain  ancient  magazine,  in  which  he  occa- 
sionally corresponded  with  himself,  keeping  himself  down  to 
the  dullness  of  his  model,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  few 
who  were  in  thfe  secret  One,  I  recollect,  was  a  solemn  inqui- 
ry from  Clericus  Leicestrensis,  into  the  remedy  for  the  devasta- 
tions of  an  insect  which  peculiarly  attacked  spinach — ^the  evil^ 
the  remedy,  and  the  insect,  being  all  equally  imaginary.  Ano- 
ther was  a  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Philip  V— — i  who 
was  killed  at  the  storming  of  fort  Muzzaboo,  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, (fort  and  war  equally  nnknown,)  the  last  Ime  was 

'  And  Marathon  shall  3deld  to  Muzzaboo.' 

Mr.  Gifford  once  assured  me,  that  *  Mr.  Higgins,'  in  the  Anti- 
jacobin,  deceived  one  person,  at  least,  who  seriously  complained 
of  the  democratical  tendencies  of  *  The  Rovers :'  the  jeu  cPetprU 
from  which  the  last  line  is  quoted,  also  deceived  one  other ;  for 
it  happened,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  that  diere  had  been  missing 
for  some  years,  a  certain  Philip  V ,  whose  uncle  was  so  much 
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pleased  vriih  discoverii^  the  scene  of  his  death,  and  mih  this 
glowmg  eulogium  from  a  witness  of  his  valour,  that  he  sent  five 
pounds  to  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban,  for  the  author  of  the  sonnet 

"  His  powers  of  imitation  and  of  humour  were  not  confined 
to  his  own  language.  Once,  as  Reginald  was  on  his  way  to  Ox- 
ford, he  stopped  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  at  Birmingham,  in 
order  to  take  a  coach  thence  on  the  following  morning.  There 
happened  to  be  in  the  inn  a  ball,  which  not  only  assembled  per- 
sons from  a  distance,  who  consequently  had  engaged  all  the  beds, 
but  kept  up  such  a  noise  throughout  the  night,  that  he  could 
scarcely  sleep  even  in  his  sitting-room.  He  employed  and 
amused  himself,  therefore,  in  writing  in  Homeric  verse  a  de- 
scription of  his  situation ;  annexing  a  translation  after  the  man- 
ner of  Clarke,  and  subjoining  the  usual  proportion  of  notes, 
he  sent  it  to  Lord  Ebrington,  then  at  Brazen  Nose  College, 
who  kindly  gave  me  a  copy  ;  and  he  fully  permits  you  to  insert 
it.  It  shows  to  equal  advantage  Reginald's  scholarship  and  his 
humour. 

•  **«*• 

510.  12  X4wt  n  f*tyt^  wtv^^t  o^*i^*^^  to-Tirm  civJ/i, 

H  nXtnn^  Avx/v*,  «  B<A0^av«,  iiBftfUX^H^^ 
XttX^^woXttf  ^tX9f  6IKC9  «y«f«^«c  'H^«<0T«id' 

Proh  Deos !  certe  magnus  dolor  peregrine  erit  viro 
Quicunque  bene  habitatam  aliquando  adveniens  civitatem 
Aut  nobilem  Lyciam,  aut  Bilstonem,  aut  Bremichamum 
i£ris-civitatem,  charam  domum  ob  virtutem-mirabiliB  Vulcani. 
Et  tunc  quidem  magnum  cum-studio-parant  festum 

NOTJB. 

V.  510.  *Oiott9f*f  avipi.  Quis  fosret  ille  per^grinuft  noli  adhuc  satis  constat  HM* 
culem  Scholiastefli  Theaea  alii  intelligunt  Non  animadvertere  adlioeC  boni 
interpretes  dc  aeipso  Poetam  hec  loqui  quem  Poetam  laspida  fuisae  Anglo- 
Ph<tonicem  ipse  supra  demonstravi :  Excurs.  i.  ▼.  It.  hujus  libxi.  Et  tamen 
d.  Tumebo  Moses  his  versibus  annui  videtur :  ^uam  verd,  judioent  aliL 

V.  51^  Ubinem  sit  ilia  Ljcia  mihi  hasret  aqua.  Lydam  Asiatkam  ftdunt  vet 
SchoL  absuxde :  de  AngUcanis  enim  dvitatibus  agitar,  neque  m^uBpm  i 
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Lyda.  Aivinpr  Uemftezhiuiitt  legit,  nuUb  annuenUbui  Codd.  NaKio  an 
a  hipia  nomen  habena  nunc  etiam  ore  ^wrnacolari  WUterhompUm  andii. 
De^lMoDeetBiemichamoetiamincelebeniiDO  Jacobo  Tbanmau}  Btmn^ 
eham  in^renimqa : 

**  lliy  thund'iiiig  pavement,  Bnaucham." 

V.  514.  Non  hospitale  (ut  Tidetur)  feetum  paiaveie  BiwmichamCTMiei»  exehuum 
enim  fuiaee  adTeoam  satis  constat  Eigo  Booie  Dee  tunc  agi  aaoa  Clar- 
kiuB  eTisrimat,  fidso^  istiosmodi  enim  ascns  omnes  exdndehantnr  Tixi,  et 
tamen  ▼,  518.  wspit  cvcovicvrcc  invenimns.  Ut  obscoene  assent  ista  ^nltar 
tionas,  monente  Abresdo,  viz  crederem,  etsinudis  mamillis  eziliqtie  festa 
,  aaHaase  pnellas  ab  omnibus  fere  aooepimiu.  Talia  vocant  festa  GaOi  '*im 
Bal  par^"  anglioe  »an  fliMeiiAls." 


615.  Tisravff  mii^mwiy  fuy^  «A«ve'M«y  «if  fMi^  fr^ri 
Bf^'  mfm  iFtafvxft^t  XH***  rtpTfvv'i  ^«Asf  luif 

XuTfut  ywtf^t  ar«JWv  yturmt  fuytH^  tv  ym^  istforaf 

520.  Y,%t^f^  9r«AA'  vhm^^  tturrn  t'  tit  AV^^My  i^tr 

AAA'  0  l^wft  tufBt  itetit^trm  mx^VfUUf  untf 

»•  T»  A. 

fdbri  viri^  miiltum  divites,  quibus  valde  omnibus 

M$  in  flBdibus  Deus  (Ynlcanus  sc.)  et  auium  dedii 

Inde  ergo  per-totam-noctem-^urantibus  choris  ddectsnt  suumeer 

Virgines  bene-cincts,  et  viri  pulchro-modo-pulvemlentl. 

[Sc.  pulverosum  habentes  caput. 
Motus  sub  pedibus  fit  magnus,  bene  vero  unuslluisque 
Salit,  mnltum  8ndanB,>)dor  vero  nidoris  ad  ooelum  asoendit 
Lyramm  vero  effunditur  dulcis  sonus  aut  tibiamm— 
Advena  vero  infra  sedet  dolore-affectos  cor 
Sedili  inhonesto  reclinans,  vacu^ue  menaft, 
Labris  neque  cibum  habens,  nee  oculis  somnnni,  ieC4 

NOTiB. 

V.5I8.    «M^fi»My(irri|,  Da  BarbarioocapitiaoniatataiitiimiBiiotoitiit  trift^ 

tasae  et  tenue  aigumentmn  videar  aggnssosi  AAA*  Ipwr  cif«artr«.  Koacaak 
jtmionsquod  inter  plurimaa  Baibaionmigentas  Hottentotas  sc  et  CaiBoa 
et  An|^  moa  ant  patiiua  laido^  nidoie  anuom.  et  liinOibiMs  colliiMCia 
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crines,  et  deinde  albo  quodam  pulvere  conspergere  et  oonaerere.  tvKwuwrtf, 

Gaflicd,  "Men  poudr6 ."  anglice,  "  toeU  poWDietell." 
T.  98S.    Non  in  infemifl  rcgionibua,  ut  inBoniniaxit  bonus  vir,  Editor  Glai^iuiiins, 

at  inferiori  camerft,  pcdibusque  saltantium  subjects, 
y.  584.    Obflervandum  est  quam  mir&  arte  Poeta  sui  viatoris  petrium  innmt  podo- 

rem.    Si  nempe  Seotua  iuisaet  Hibemuave,  minim  eaaeC,  ne  innate  fretoi 

audaciA,  anglice  "  Bportfng  a  Cste,"  ccenam  aibi,  et  gratia,  comparaaMt. 

Cum  veto  et  Anglus  sit,  et  ingenui  pudoris  puer,  manet  immotua  /uuv^invf 

Ktp  dum  empto  tardoque  coquorum  auxilio  sibi  dbus  paratur.    De  Angk>- 

rum  modeatiA  vide  cL  Marklandum  in  hunc  locum. 

**  Many  of  his  contemporaries  will  recollect  other  exercises  of 
kindred  talent ;  one  was  a  mock  heroic  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  was  laid  in  his  own  college :  but  though  he  wished  to  for- 
get this  jeu  tPespritf  as  it  gave  offence  at  the  time,  and  though, 
Aerefore,  I  do  not  send  it  to  you,  (how  few  can  look  back  on 
their  youth,  without  wishing  far  more  to  be  foi^otten,)  it  ihay  be 
said  of  it,  as,  indeed  of  all  his  other  performances  in  this  line,  that 
his  wit  was  without  malice,  and  his  humour  without  a  tinge  of 
grossness.  His  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  certainly  at  this  time 
yery  keen ;  but  I  never  heard  him  say  an  unkina  word ;  and  it 
was  in  effusions  of  this  sort  that  the  spirits  of  his  youth  found 
yent  Even  at  this  time,  however,  he  was  a  very  severe  stu- 
dent ;  and  made  up  in  hard  reading  at  night,  the  time  given  to 
society  and  lighter  pursuits  in  the  evening.  At  no  period  did 
his  success,  unparalleled  then  and  since  in  a  university  career, 
tempt  him  to  the  assumption  of  any  airs  of  superiority.  He  was 
uniformly  humble,  and  gentle,  and  kind. 

"  Among  his  amusements  was  heraldry,  as  I  know,  because 
one  of  my  tastes  at  the  time  happened  to  coincide  with  it 
There  is  therefore,  at  least  one  proof  against  the  truth  of  the 
sarcasm  of  Grammont,  *  the  marquis  was  a  great  geneal<^t,  as 
all  fools  with  good  memories  are.'  His  younger  brother,  how- 
ever, Tom  Heber,  was  one  who,  of  all  men  within  my  know- 
ledge, possessed  the  most  accurate  recollection  of  the  laif^est 
stores  in  this  study. 

*^  When  Reginald  Heber  and  I  ceased,  in  consequence  of  our 
distances,  to  meet  regularly,  our  intercourse  was  little  carried  on 
by  letters ;  and  I  now  look  back  with  great  regret  upon  my  own 
indolence,  and  dislike  to  the  act  of  beginning  a  letter,  to  which 
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faults  I  attribute  mj  present  inability  to  send  to  you  more  of  his 
correspondenee.  At  the  same  time  it  will  always  be  a  comfort 
to  me  to  think,  that  whenever  we  met,  we  met  as  friends  affec- 
tionately attached  to  each  other ;  and  when  we  parted,  carried 
away  with  each  other  a  renewed  and  enlarged  supply  of  the 
kindest  feeling." 

To  John  Thomtofif  Esq, 

AuguH  nth,  1807, 

*^  I  ptnrposely  delayed  writmg  to  you  till  I  had  had  some  little 
experience  of  my  new  situation  as  parish  priest,  and  my  feelings 
under  it.  With  the  first  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  my 
feelings  are,  I  believe,  the  usual  ones  of  young  men  who  find 
themselves  entering  into  the  duties  of  a  profession  in  which  their 
life  is  to  be  spent.  I  had  no  new  discoveries  to  make  in  the 
character  ofjoij  people,  as  I  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  my 
life  among  them.  They  deceived  me  with  the  same  expressions 
of  good  will  as  they  had  shown  on  my  return  to  England  ;  and 
my  volunteers  and  myself  (for  we  are  still  considered  as  insepa- 
rable) were  again  invited  to  hf^te  champetre.  Of  course  my  first 
sermon  was  numerously  attended ;  and  ttiough  tears  were  shed, 
I  could  not  attribute  them  entirely  to  my  eloquence,  for  some  of 
the  old  servants  of  the  family  began  crying  before  I  had  spoken 
a  word.  I  will  fairly  own  that  the  cordiality  of  these  honest 
people,  which  at  first  elated  and  pleased  me  exceedingly,  has 
fflnce  been  the  occasion  of  some  very  serious  and  melancholy  re- 
flections. It  is  really  an  appalling  thing  to  have  so  high  ex- 
pectations formed  of  a  young  man's  future  conduct.  But  even 
this  has  not  so  much  weight  with  me,  as  a  fear  that  I  shall  not 
return  their  affection  sufficiently,  or  preserve  it  in  its  present  ex- 
tent by  my  exertions  and  diligence  in  doing  good.  God  knows 
I  have  every  motive  of  affection  and  emulation  to  animate  me  ; 
and  have  no  possible  excuse  for  a  fulure  m  my  duty.  The  Me- 
thodists in  Hodnet  are,  thank  God,  not  very  numerous,  and  I 
hope  to  diminish  them  still  more ;  they  are,  however,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  serve  as  a  spur  to  my  emulation.  I  have  another 
spur  of  a  much  more  agreeable  kind  in  the  clei^yman  of  the 
next  parish,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Stamford,  and  though  a  youqg 
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man,  one  of  the  best  parish  priests  I  ever  knew.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  Tom,  at  College,  and  I  then  thought  highly  of  him  ; 
but  his  character  has  displayed  itself  very  much  during  this  last 

year.    With  greater  learning  and  talent  than j  whom  I  men* 

tioned  to  you,  he  puts  me  a  good  deal  in  mind  of  him.  I  am 
sure  I  may  derive  great  advantage  from  such  an  example 
1^  ♦  ♦  ♦  within  two  miles;  and'I  think,  I,  too,  may  be  of 
some  little  use  to  him,  in  keepmg  him  from  low  spirits  and  a  too 
great  love  of  retirement,  and  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities,  faults 
to  which  some  of  his  friends  think  him  inclined,  but  which  I  have 
not  seen  much  of  in  his  character." 

To  John  ThomUm,  Esq. 

aOnet  BaU,  1807. 

'^  I  have  been  sadly  delayed  in  copying  the  drawings ;  the  cos- 
tumes will,  I  hope,  be  finished  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will  send 
them.  I  had  hoped  to  have  brought  them  myself  but  I  have 
been  so  little  with  my  mother,  that  she  will  not  yet  consent  to 
spare  me ;  and  my  visit  to  Albury  cannot  take  place  for  some 
we^ks.  Christmas  I  had  hoped  to  have  passed  with  you ;  and 
nothing  but  the  particular  wishes  of  my  friends,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  family  party,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
taken  place  for  several  years  at  Hodnet,  would  have  prevented 
my  coming.  * 

''A  thousand  thanks  for  your  care  about  the  books,  and  your 
present  of  the  Swedish  turnip-seed,  the  promise  of  which  last  has 
already  conferred  more  happiness  on  a  respectable  magistrate  in 
our  neighbourhood,  than  any  other  boon  eould  have  done.  I  am 
very  sorry,  however,  that  I  have  piUaged  your  father's  acres,  and 
heartily  wish  that  the  barren  heaths  of  Shropshire  contained  any 
thing  which  I  could  send  in  return.  We  have  indeed,  as  I  have 
just  discovered,  the  Norwe^an  vMMberryj  which  is  here  known 
under  the  name  of  cloud-berry,  as  only  growing  on  the  wildest 
hill-tops ;  but  I  fear  where  salad  and  currant  jelly  are  known, 
the  venison  and  mutton  of  Surry  would  not  rdish  so  wild  an 
auxiliary.  Whei\,  however,  you  come  to  see  m<^  I  will  take 
care  (with  my  wife's  permission)  that  you  shall  begin  your  An- 
lier  with  salt-fish,  and  end  with  *  hrfUin  and  m«fti6erry.' 
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**  I  have  been  bosj  m  recoveriiig  and  copying  my  Norwegian 
▼ifiWB)  in  which  I  have  succeeded  better  than  I  at  first  hoped,  and 
shall  send  you  some  with  the  costumes. 

*'  The  good  folks  in  this  neighbourhood  are  all  running  wild 
after  eole^abij  and  I  find  I  have  lost  much  influence  in  the  coun* 
ty  by  not  brinj^g  a  sackful  of  Buia  kaU. 

**  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  shirk  volunteers,  shun  poli- 
tics,  eschew  architecture,  study  Divinity  as  employment,  and 
draw  costumes  for  recreation ;  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  believe 
how  much  I  am  ever 

**  Your  obliged  fipiend." 

When  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  was  at  Dresden  in  the  summer  of 
1806,  he  wrote  the  first  lines  of  a  poem,  which  were  sugg^esfed 
to  him  during  a  sleepless  night,  by  hearing  the  beating  of  drums, 
and  the  bustle  of  troops  marclnng  through  the  town  to  meet  the 
French  in  Lower  Baxony,  and  which,  m  1809,  he  completed 
and  published  under  the  dtle  of  **  Europe."  The  prophecy 
with  which  it  concludes  may  seem,  in  its  fullest  sense,  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment,  far  from  completion ;  and  yet,  as  Spain  has 
overcome  the  efforts  of  foreign  tyranny,  we  may  hope  that, 
at  no  very  remote  period,  she  will  shake  off  the  still  more 
-galling  yoke  of  superstition,  and  that  we  may  yet  hail  the  period 
wheii 

^  Spain,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  shall  be  flfee !" 

To  John  ThonUon,  Esq. 

Bidnei  Bail,  f^bnuuy  Ibik,  1809. 

**  You  will  be,  perhaps,  surprised  to  find  that,  after  so  long 
an  interruption,  I  have,  during  the  last  fortnight,  finished  and 
sent  to  the  press  the  verses,  part  of  which  I  repeated  to  yon. 
Both  their  name, '  Europe,'  and  the  moment  at  which  they  are 
published  is  an  unfortunate  one ;  but  I  am  glad  that  while  Spain 
yet  exists,  I  shall  have  borne  my  testimony  in  her  favour.  *  ^  ^ 
While  I  am  on  this  subject,  will  you  allow  me  to  splicit  your 
assistance  in  procuring  recruits  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  a 
work  in  wUch  several  of  our  common  friends  are  likely  to  be 
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engaged,  and  which  may  senre  to  set  some  limits  to  the  des- 
potic authority  of  the  Edinburgh.  I  have,  myself,  refused 
to  undertake  giving  any  thing,  but  very  likely  shall,  hereafter, 
if  I  have  time,  and  if  the  first  number  gives  me  a  favourable 
specimen  of  their  callibre  and  opinions.  As  to  your  inquiries 
respecting  my  parish,  I  hardly  know  what  answer  to  make.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  both  my  conduct  and  my  sermons 
are  well  liked,  but  I  do  not  think  any  great  amendment 
takes  place  in  my  hearers.  My  congregations  are  very  good, 
and  the  number  of  communicants  increases.  The  principal 
faults  of  which  I  have  to  complain  are,  occasional  drunknness, 
and,  after  they  have  left  Church,  a  great  disregard  of  Sun- 
day. You  know  my  notions  respecting  the  obligation  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  are  by  no  means  strict ;  but  I  have  seen 
much  mischief  arise  from  its  neglect,  and  have  been  taking  some 
pains  to  prevent  it  By  the  assistance,  I  may  say  advice,  of 
one  of  the  Churchwardens,  a  very  worthy  and  sensible,  though 
plledn  farmer,  the  shop-keepers  have  been  restrained  from  selling 
on  Sundays  ;  and  I  have  persuaded  the  inn-keepers  to  sign  an 
agreement,  binding  themselves  under  a  five  guinea  forfeiture,  not 
to  allow  drinking  on  that  day.  But  though  the  wealthy  farmers 
and  women  are  generally  orderly,  the  young  labourers  are  a 
dissolute  set,  and  I  have  not  so  much  influence  with  them  now 
as  I  had  when  I  was  their  captain.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  me,  in 
so  wide  a  parish,  that  I  am  slow  at  remembering  either  names 
or  faces,  which  is  a  very  useful  talent.  I  trust,  however,  to  ac- 
quire this  gradually.  My  Psalm-singing  continues  bad.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  Cowper's  Olney  hymns,  with 
the  music,  and  in  a  smaller  size  without  the  music,  to  put  in  the 
seats  7  Some  of  them  I  admire  much,  and  any  novelty  is  likely 
to  become  a  favourite,  and  draw  more  people  to  join  in  the  sing- 
ing. What  book  is  used  at  the  Lock  ?  If  I  could  get  one  or 
two  I  should  like  to  select  from  them.  The  Methodists  are 
neither  very  numerous  nor  very  active,  they  have  no  regular 
meetings,  but  assemble  from  great  distances  to  meet  a  favourite 
preacher.  Yet  I  have  sometimes  thought,  and  it  has  made  me 
really  uncoipfortable,  that  since  Ilowland  HiU's  -visit  to  the 
country,  my  congregation  was  thinner.    Perhaps  it  was  only 
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owing  to  the  bad  weather,  as  my  numbers  are  now  a  little  in- 
creasing again.  The  test  here  of  a  Churchman  is  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  the  Methodists  never  attend. 

"  The  Hills  of  Hawkstone,  have  declared  their  intention  of 
attending  Hodnet,  which  is  their  parish  Church,  and  I  can  per- 
ceive this  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Then-  whole  family  live 
together,  and  they  are  very  pleasing  neighbours  to  us.  I  make 
no  apology  for  this  detail,  since  I  know  that  to  your  friendship 
every  thing  is  interesting  which  concerns  the  happiness  of 

"  Your*s  affectionately, 

*^  Reginald  Heber." 
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<*  In  AprQ,  1809,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  married 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Davies  Shipley,  Dean  of 
6t.  Asaph,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Jonathan  Shipley, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of 
the  value  he  set  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  first  present  he 
ever  made  her  was  a  Bible. 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Llanbedrt  near  Ruthin^  April  17,  1809. 


>•  «< 


I  write  this  from  a  little  parsonage-house,  which  has  been 
kindly  lent  to  Emily  and  myself  for  the  first  week  of  our  mar- 
riage. The  ceremony,  which  we  hardly  expected  to  have  taken 
place  till  to-day,  was  performed  on  Friday,  and  we  came  here 
the  same  evening.  The  situatbn,  which  is  extremely  beautiful, 
we  are  very  much  precluded  from  enjoying  by  a  deep  fall  of 
snow,  which  has  covered  all  the  hills. 

'*  Tell  Mrs.  J.  Thornton,  with  my  kindest  regards,  that  I  am 
now  become  a  competent  cicerone  for  the  whole  of  the  vales  of 
Clwyd  and  Llangollen,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  show  them  to 
her  and  to  you.  We  past  on  Friday  by  the  seat  of  her  ances- 
tors, Llanrhaider,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I  ever 
saw,  more  like  a  situation  in  the  Crimea  than  in  Great  Britain. 
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It  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  with  a  beautiful 
little  river,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood ;  the  hills  round  it  were  all 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  whole  valley  with  apple-blossoms ; 
as  delightful  a  contrast  of  winter  and  spring  as  can  be  imagined. 
Where  we  are  at  present  the  winter  predominates.'' 

In  one  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  journeys  into  Wales,  he  thus 
describes  to  a  friend  a  scene  he  witnessed : 

^^  On  my  way  I  overtook  a  singular  specimen  of  love  in  a  cot'* 
tage.  A  drunken  fellow,  who  was  driving  two  asses  with  empty 
panniers,  boasted  to  my  servant  that  he  had  sold  a  cargo  of 
earthenware  at  Wrexham,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  through 
the  money  before  he  reached  Whitchurch,  where  his  wife  lived, 
to  whom,  he  observed,  he  should  be  loth  to  give  any  of  it.  He 
intended  being  three  days  on  the  road,  stopping  at  every  ale- 
house on  his  way.  To  guard  himself  from  the  expected  ven- 
geance of  his  wife,  he  had  had  his  *  hair  clipped  to  prevent  lug^ 
gjfig.'  I  pitied  the  wife  and  the  asses ;  but  as  the  man  was  too 
drunk  for  advice,  I  heard  his  story  in  silence. 

**  I  baited  my  horses  at  Bangor  (the  monastic,  not  the  epis- 
copal.) The  host  pressed  me  much  to  stay  there  half  an  hour 
longer,  when  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  dining  like  a 

prince,  as and  some  farmers  were  going  to  do  above 

stairs,  where  I  might  be  sure  of  a  hospitable  welcome,  and  ale 
as  strong  as  any  drank  by  the  old  monks  whom  Ethelbert 
slew." 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  settled  on  his  rec- 
tory, and  entered,  at  first  unassisted,  on  the  cares  of  a  large 
parish.  His  first  act  was  to  extend  through  the  year  an  after- 
noon sermon,  which  had,  till  then,  been  confined  to  the  summer 
months.  In  order  to  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  discharge 
of  his  parochial  duties,  he,  in  a  great  measure,  withdrew  from  the 
society  of  that  world  by  which  he  was  courted,  (though  with  the 
friends  of  his  youth  he  kept  up  occasional  intercourse  and  fre- 
quent correspondence,)  and  he  made  those  talents  which,  in 
almost  every  sphere  of  life,  would  have  raised  him  to  eminence, 
subservient  to  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  spiril- 
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ual  and  temporal  good  of  his  parishioners.  He  became,  indeed, 
their  earthly  guide,  their  pastor,  and  friend*  His  ear  was  nerer 
shut  to  their  complaints,  nor  his  hands  closed  to  their  wants. 
Instead  of  hiding  his  face  from  the  poor,  he  sought  out  distress ; 
he  made  it  a  rule,  from  which  no  circumstances  induced  him  to 
swerve,  to  '*  give  to  all  who  aslced,"  however  trifling  the  sum ; 
and  wherever  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  never  iSeuled  to  inqmre 
into,  and  more  efiectually  to  relieve  their  distress.  He  could 
not  pass  a  sick  person,  or  a  child  crying,  without  endeavouring 
-to  soothe  and  help  them,  and  the  kindness  of  his  manner  always 
rendered  his  gifts  doubly  valuable*  A  poor  clergyman  near 
Hodnet,  had  written  a  poem  from  which  he  expected  great 
emolument  Mr.  Reginald  Heber,  to  whom  the  BfS.  was  sent, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  assist  in  getting  it  through  the  press, 
saw  that  its  sale  would  never  repay  the  expenses  of  puUish- 
ing  it;  he,  therefore,  sent  the  clei^yman  sora«  money;  and 
while  recommending  Inm  not  to  risk  so  great  a  sum  as  the  print- 
ing would  cost,  spoke  so  delicately  on  its  deficieiK^ies,  (having, 
as  he  said,  a  feeling  for  a  brother  poett)  that  the  poor  man  could 
not  be  hurt  at  the  manner  in  which  the  advice  was  given. 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber  possessed,  in  its  fullest  acceptation,  that 
<<  charity  which  hopeth  all  things."  He  not  only  discountentoced 
every  tendency  to  illiberal  or  illnatured  remarks,  but  had  always 
akmd  and  charitable  construction  to  put  on  actions  which 
might,  perhaps  more  readily,  admit  of  a  different  interpretation; 
and  when  the  misconduct  of  others  allowed  of  no  defence,  he 
would  leave  judgment  to  that  Being,  who  alone  **  knoweth  what 
is  in  the  heart  of  man.'^ 

In  his  charities  he  was  prodigal ;  on  lumself  akme  he  bestow- 
ed little.  To  those  whose  modesty  or  rank  in  life  made  seerecy 
an  object,  he  gave  with  delicacy  and  in  private ;  and  to  use  the 
words  of  one*  who  had  been  for  some  years  his  companion  and 
assistant,  and  whose  pastoral  care  the  people  of  Hodnet  still  feel 
as  a  blessing,  *'  many  a  good  deed  done  by  him  in  secret,  only 
came  to  light  when  he  had  been  removed  far  away,  and,  but  for 
that  removal  would  have  been  forever  hid ;  many  an  instance  of 
benevolent  interference  where  it  was  least  suspected,  and  of  de- 
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Ucate  attention  towards  those  whose  humble  rank  in  life  is  too 
often  thought  to  exempt  their  superiors  from  all  need  of  mingling 
courtesy  with  kindness."  The  same  feeling  prevented  his  keep- 
ing any  person  waiting  who  came  to  speak  with  him.  When 
summoned  from  his  favourite  studies,  he  left  them  unreluctantly 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  others ;  and  his  alacrity  increased  if 
he  were  told  that  a  poor  person  wanted  him ;  for  he  said  that  not 
only  is  their  time  valuable,  but  the  indigent  are  very  sensible  to 
every  appearance.  His  charities  would,  of  themselves,  have 
prevented  his  being  rich  in  worldly  goods ;  but  he  had  another 
impediment  to  the  acquisition  of  riches^  an  indifference  as  to  his 
just  dues,  and  a  facility  in  resigning  them,  too  often  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  unworthy.  If  a  man  who  owed  him  money  could 
plead  inability  to  pay,  he  was  sure  to  be  excused  half,  and  some- 
times all  his  debt.  In  the  words  of  the  writer  just  quoted,  "  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  was  almost  the  only  wisdom  in  which  he 
did  not  abound.''  When  money  was  not  wanting,  he  advised 
and  conversed  with  his  parishioners  with  such  cheerful  kindness, 
and  took  so  much  interest  in  their  concerns,  that  they  always 
rejoiced  to  meet  him,  and  hailed  with  joy  his  visits  to  their 
houses. 

He  had  so  much  pleasure  in  conferring  kindness,  that  he  oft- 
en declared  it  was  an  exceeding  indulgence  of  Ood  to  promise 
a  reward  for  what  carried  with  it  its  own  recompense.  He  con- 
sidered himself  as  the  mere  steward  of  Grod's  bounty  ;  and  felt 
that  in  sharing  his  fortune  with  the  poor,  he  was  only  making 
the  proper  use  of  the  talents  committed  to  him,  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  merit.  Once,  when  a  poor  woman  to  whom  he 
had  given  three  shillings,  exclaimed,  **  the  Lord  reward  you, 
and  give  you  fourfold,''  he  said,  *^  How  unreasonable  are  the  ex- 
pectations Qjf  men  I  This  good  woman's  wish  for  me,  which 
sounds  so  noble,  amounts  but  to  twelve  shillings ;  and  we,  when 
we  give  such  a  pittance,  are  apt  to  expect  heaven  as  our  reward, 
without  considering  how  miserable  a  proportion  our  best-meant 
actions  bear  to  the  eternal  recompense  we  are  vedn  enough  to 
think  we  deserve !"  Thus,  surrounded  by  his  faimly ;  with  a 
neighbourhood  containing  men  capabfe  of  appreciating  his  ta- 
lents ;  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  and  loving  all  about  him,  si^ 
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lently,  but  beneficially,  flowed  on  the  first  years  of  his  Hnnutry, 
only  varied  by  occasional  visits  among  his  friends.  His  letters 
during  this  period  will  best  pourtray  his  feelings,  his  pursuits, 
and  hb  wishes. 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Hodnet  Hall,  May  2^  1809. 

**  I  hardly  know  with  what  face  to  begin  my  letter,  having  so 
long  neglected  to  answer  yours,  and  having  forgotten  not  only 
my  civility  to  you,  but  my  friendship  for  poor  Janicke.  The  fact 
is,  I  can  only  plead  the  various  engagements  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, wedding  visits,  two  sermons  to  write  every  week,  and  the 
whole  weekly  duty  of  my  large  parish,  having  no  curate.  AU  this 
has  really  so  occupied  and  harassed  me,  that  your  letter,  with 
many  others,  had  been  laid  by  and  forgotten.  Pray  send  poor 
Janicke  five  guineas  for  me,  or  more  if  you  think  the  occasion 
requires  it ;  and  let  me  know  how  much  you  have  sent,  in  your 
next  letter. 

*'  I  have  not  yet  got  into  my  old  parsonage,  as  much  more 
was  necessary  to  make  it  habitable  than  I  had  expected.      * 

*  *        Pray  mention  when  you  write,  the  name  of 

the  little  manual  of  family  prayers  which  you  had  when  you 
were  abroad,  as  I  have  foi^otten  iU  though  1  remember  well 
their  merit  and  simplicity.  I  prefer  forms  in  general  to  extern* 
pore  praying,  particularly  as  you  know  my  lips  are  rather  those 
of  Moses  than  Aaron. 

**  I  have  so  many  presents  to  thank  you  for  lately,  that  I  hard* 
ly  know  where  to  begin ;  the  first,  since  the  magnificent  candle- 
sticks, were  *  Coelebs'  and  *  Zeal  without  innovation.'  Ccelebs 
is  deservedly  popular  and  likely  to  do  much  good,  though  not  so 
lively  as  I  expected ;  in  many  places,  indeed,  the  story  flags 
sadly*  The  other  I  have  read  through  with  great  attention,  and 
can  join  most  cordially  in  your  approbation  of  it;  it  is  candid, 
sensible,  and  well  written,  and  shows  every  where  a  well  order- 
ed and  weU  informed  heart  and  head.  Is  Gisbome  the  author  1 
I  suspect  it  strongly  from  many  circumstances  in  the  book  which 
seem  likely  to  come  firom  him.  I  can  hardly  hope  that  he  will 
receive  more  than  the  attention  which  peace  makers  gene^Hv 
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obtain ;  or  that  any  great  reconciliation  can  take  placp  between 

the  parties  he  attempts  to  soothe.     But  where  he  gives  advice  to 

the  younger  and  rising  clergy,  and  points  out  the  regular  orderly 

means  of  doing  good,  he  has  a  less  thankless,  and  1  trust  will 

have  a  successful  employment.     To  many  well  disposed  young 

men  who  feel  a  wish  to  do  good,  yet  hardly  know  how  to  set 

about  it,  his  book  will,  I  think  be  very  useful.     I  cannot  say  he 

has  much  decreased  my  dislike  of  the  evangelical  preachers, 

conndered  as  a  body.  Their  corporation  spirit,  and  the  assump- 

ti<Hi  of  Evangelical  as  a  party  title,  he  very  properly  attacks 

them  for  ;  though  he  omits  the  name  by  which  they  are,  I  fear, 

very  apt  to  distinguish  all  the  respectable  and  religious  men  who 

are  not  of  their  own  number, — I  mean  that  of  *  formalists.'  On 

the  whole,  if  he  obtain  but  a  small  number  of  followers,  and  if 

the  phalanx  of  party  b  weakened  on  either  side,  he  will  have 

conferred  a  great  benefit  on  religion,  have  made  many  excellent 

men  more  useful  than  they  are  at  present,  and  taken  away  finom 

Messrs.  H and  H much  of  the  supposed  coun* 

tenance  they  at  present  receive  from  many  who  differ  from  them 

in  almost  every  point  of  faith  or  conduct. 

'^  Alas  for  Austria !  Poor  Chasteller  !  I  trust  he  will  escape 

the  fangs  of  Buonaparte ;  indeed,  you  and  I  may  feel  interested 

about  him  from  old  acquaintance,  and  in  memory  of  our  Baden 

parties. 
**  My  parish  goes  on,  I  think  and  hope,  rather  on  the  mending 

hand,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  observance  of  Sunday  ;  and 
what  is  also  perceptible,  in  an  increasing  desire  to  have  comfort 
and  advice  from  me  when  they  are  sick,  which  was  chiefly  only 
when  they  were  at  extremity.  1  have  much  less  time  for  read- 
ing than  I  could  wish ;  but  my  wife  always  encourages  me  to 
diligence." 

To  Mrs.  C.  L.  Shipley. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  August  7,  1809, 

*'Mt  Dear  Madam. 

•*  When  I  reflect  how  long  it  is  that  I  have  owed  you  a  letter, 

I  should  really  be  very  much  ashamed  if  this  silence  were  not,  in 
some  measure,  to  be  accounted  for  by  my  having  unwittingly 

promised  to  do  my  best  at  rendermg  into  English  the  most  crab- 
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bed  piece  of  German  1  ever  met  with.  None  of  Merlin's  fiends 
ever  had  such  a  task  assigned  them  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  as 
I  have  had  by  my  dear  aunt.  You  must  not  think  I  have  forgot-*' 
ten  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  occurred  to  me  continually ;  and 
I  was  stimulated  still  more  to  the  attempt  by  the  real  beauty  of 
the  lines,  and  by  Sotheby's  assertion,  that  they  were  untranslaUO' 
bk,  1  could  easily  have  made  a  paraphrase,  which  would  have 
been  something  like  them  ;  but  t  did  not  consider  that  as  per- 
forming my  task.  At  least,  being  really  very  busy,  I  despaired 
to  bend  the  stubborn  pentametres  of  the  latter  part  into  any 
thing  like  English  verse  ;  and  felt  a  little  tired  at  the  repetition 
of  the  same  sentiment,  and  the  lady's  solicitude  to  outlive  her 
husband,  which,  though  it  is  really  beautiful,  would  be  no  bad 
subjeict  for  parody.  On  the  whole,  I  subscribe  to  Mr.  Sotheby's 
assertion ;  but  to  show,  at  least,  my  good  will  to  execute  any 
task  you  may  impose  upon  me,  I  send  you  the  lines,  as  far  as  I 
have  yet  translated ;  after  seeing  which,  you  will  probably  feel 
but  littie  anxiety  for  the  remainder. 

*^  Believe  me,  dear  Madam, 

<<  Ever  your  obliged  and  afiectionate 

**  Reginald  Heber." 

*'Tou  will  observe  in  this  bad  translation,  that  my  principal 
difficulty  has  been  to  vary  the  lines,  which,  in  the  original,  are 
repeated  over  and  over  agdn  with  very  good  effect ;  but  this 
could  not  be  retained  in  English. 

He. 

Ah  Selma !  if  our  love  the  fates  should  sever, 

And  bear  thy  spirit  from  the  world  below, 
Then  shall  mine  eyes  be  wet  with  tears  for  ever, 

Each  gloomy  mom,  each  nigbt  of  darker  woe; 
Each  hour,  that  past  so  soon  in  thy  embracing, 

Each  minute  keenly  felt  shall  force  a  tear ; 
The  long  long  months !  the  years  so  slowly  pacing ! 

Which  all  were  swift  alike,  and  all  were  dear. 

She.* 

My  Selmar!  ah,  if  from  thy  Selma  parted, 
Thy  soul  should  first  the  paths  of  darkness  tread, 
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Sad  were  my  course,  and  short,  and  broken-hearted, 
To  weep  those  lonely  days,  that  dismal  bed ! 

Each  hour  that  erst  in  converse  sweet  returning, 
Shone  with  thy  smile,  op  sparkled  with  thy  tear ; 

Each  lingering  day  should  lengthen  out  my  mourning, 
The  days  that  past  so  swiftly  and  so  dear! 

He. 

And  did  I  promise,  Selma,  years  of  sorrow? 

And  canst  thou  linger  only  days  behind? 
Few  minutes,  few,  be  mine  from  fate  to  borrow. 

Near  thy  pale  cheek  and  breathless  form  reclined, 
Press  thy  dead  hand,  and  wildly  bending  o'er  thee. 

Print  one  last  kiss  upon  thy  glazed  eye. 

She. 

Nay,  Selmar,  nay^I  will  not  &11  before  thee; 

That  pang  be  mine ;  thou  shalt  not  see  me  die; 
Some  few  sad  momenta  on  thy  death-bed  lying. 

By  thy  pale  corpse  my  trembling  frame  shdl  be ; 
Gaze  on  thy  altered  form,  then,  inly  sighing, 

Sink  on  that  breast,  and  wax  as  pale  as  thee.'' 

To  John  Thornton^  Etq. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  January  lOeA,  1810. 

Believe  me  I  am  obliged  to  any  occurrence  which  recalls 
me  to  your  recollection,  and  procures  me  a  letter  from  you. 
though  I  own  I  am  sorry,  on  the  whole,  that  you  have  left  Nor- 
wood. The  cottage,  the  garden,  and  the  redbreasts  were  all 
very  interesting  to  me ;  and  it  would  vex  me  if  I  were  to  pass 
by,  and  see  a  new  white  summer-bouse  run  up,  and  some 
cockneys  smoking,  as  may  perhaps  be  its  lot  now  you  have 
abandoned  it. 

"  I  am  much  gratified  with  the  attention  you  have  paid  to  my 
review,  and  with  your  approbation  of  it.*  The  poem  on  Tala- 
vera  is  very  spirited,  and  only  unfortunate  in  bemg  necessarily 
compared  with  Scott ;  the  author  is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Cro- 
ker.    The  best  article,  I  think,  in  the  Review  is  the  critique  on 


c< 


*  Renew  in  ths  Q,iiivteiiy  for  1809,  of  "TravdUng  Sketcfaee  in  RuMia  and 
Sweden  duing  the  jmn  IB05,  6,  7, 8;  by  Robert  Ken  Fwter." 
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Parr,  which  both  in  wit,  taste,  and  good  sense  is  superior  to  al- 
most every  thing  of  Jeffery's.  I  intend,  as  far  as  my  necessary 
business  will  give  me  time,  to  contribute  frequently  to  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  as  it  serves  to  keep  up  my  acquaintance  with 
several  interesting  subjects,  which  I  might  ebe,  perhaps,  neglect 
The  religious  poems  are  at  a  stand-still.  In  summer  when  I 
walked  in  green  fields,  or  sat  under  shady  trees,  such  fancies 
often  came  into  my  head  ;  now,  I  have  unpacked  six  boxes  of 
old  Divinity,  and  am  otherwise  employed. 

*^  You  will  be  amused  and,  perhaps,  mterested  to  hear  that 
my  Berlin  Luther  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure,'  and  many 
valuable  hints  for  sermons.  Yet  he  is,  in  some  places,  incon- 
ceivably coarse,  and  generally  displays  great  want  of  reading ; 
but  his  strong  mind  makes  ample  amends.  He  is  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious Cobbett ;  but  with  similar  vulgarity  of  sentiment  he  has 
more  eloquence,  and  writes,  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  excellent 
German. 

I  now  come  to  the  promise  you  so  kindly  make  of  coming 
here  in  June ;  nothing  can  give  us  more  pleasure,  and  I  do  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  contrive  it.  Emily  and  myself  are  both  as 
well  as  we  can  wish,  and  as  happy  as  we  can  hope  to  be." 

To  John  Thomtony  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  1810. 

**  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  my  Russian  notes  are 
made  more  conspicuous  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Clarke's 
Travels,  than  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  rest  of  the  woric 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  You  will  not  wonder,  however,  that 
he  himself  should  be  treated  coolly,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  re- 
viewer is  a  staunch  Muscovite,  and  an  *old  courtier  of  the 
Queen's,'  during  the  most  splendid  days  of  Catherine.  With 
the  Edinbui^h  Review,  as  far  as  good  words  go,  both  he  and  1 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that,  even 
there,  they  have  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  subject 
to  appreciate  justly  his  knowledge  of  antiquities,  the  liveliness 
of  his  sketches  of  manners,  and  his  power  of  comparing  one 
nation  with  anotheri  which  are,  I  think,  his  strong  holds.    And 
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they  show  a  little  too  plainly  their  constant  ivnsh  to  make  every 

thing  a  handle  for  politics.     *  ♦  #  « 

«  «  »  «• 

*^  How  do  you  like  the  defence  of  Pitt,  in  the  last  Quarterly  1 
It  is  by  the  same  person  who  reviewed  Dr.  Parr's  Philopatus, 
and  written  still  more  powerfully.  If  I  wished  that  Clarke  had 
got  more  praise,  you  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  most  thorough* 
]y  vexed  and  surprised  at  the  rough  way  in  which  Dealtry  is 
handled,  and  which  I  attributed,  till  I  got  your  letter,  to  Dr. 

,  whom  you  seem  to  acquit.  Gifford  probably  knew  nothing 

of  Dealtry ;  but  he  has  been^  ere  this  mformed  as  to  hb  real 
character  and  attainments,  which,  though  the  past  is  irretrievablej 
will  serve  as  a  caution  in  future. 

**How  soon  does  Clarke  come  out  with  his  octavo?  I 
should  like  very  much,  if  you  thought  I  might  venture,  to  give 
him  some  remarks,  through  yoir,  on  some  of  the  too  caustic  as* 
sertions  respecting  the  Russian  character.  His  travels  are  the 
only  good  account  we  have  of  Russia ;  and  one  is  really  inter- 
ested that  they  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  What  I 
send,  however,  may  go  to  you  first ;  and  if  you  please,  you  may 
communicate  with  me  in  the  same  manner.  I  still  think  ths4 
many  things  in  your  letteis  would  be  interesting  and  useful. 

"  Ever  your's  truly, 

"  Reginald  He»er.'' 

To  Mrs.  A-  Huber. 

1810. 

**  We  had  a  good  journey,  but  so  intolerably  dusty,  that  I 
can  even  yet  hardly  breathe.  My  fellow-travellers  were  dust 
and  ashes  indeed ;  most  admirable  emblems  of  mortality,  ex- 
cepting in  their  conversation,  which  was  very  sensible,  and 
rather  above  the  common  run  of  a  mail-coach.  They  consisted 
of  a  Welch  attorney,  with  his  wife,  a  philosophical  ironmonger, 
and  a  poor  sick  Irish  ofiElcer,  to  whom  the  ironmonger,  with 
great  humanity,  resigned  hb  place  in  the  inside. 

*^  There  have  been  some  insignificant  riots  at  Birmingham  and 
Wolverhampton,  occasioned  by  the  deamess  of  provisions ;  but 
nothing  of  a  dangerous  nature.    The  local  militia  at  the  latter 
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place  were  a  good  deal  iaclmed  to  ehare  in  the  popular  feeliogv 
but  were  repressed  by  the  presence  of  the  yeomany,  many  of 
whom,  as  a  yeoman  whom  I  spoke  with  said,  were,  in  fact,  their 
masters  and  employers,  as  farmers  or  mannfacturers.  All  is 
now  quiet,  and  the  farmers  near  Birmingham  have  rolunteered 
to  reduce  the  price  of  com.  No  lives  were  lost,  nor  any  material 
mischief  done.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  crops  look  very  ill  in 
most  places,  worse  in  Shropshire,  I  think,  than  any  where  else. 

"  As  we  were  about  two  miles  from  Oxford,  we  saw  a  man 
lying  sensdess  on  the  road ;  I  lifted  him  up,  and  on  giving  him 
some  cold  water  he  recovered,  having  fiinted  from  fatigue  and 
hunger.  It  was  the  seqond  day  he  had  eaten  notlung,  and  he 
had  walked  that  morning  from  Uzbridge.  It  was  very  providen- 
tial that  we  passed  by,  as  night  was  coming  on,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  his  last  We  got  hkn  some  refreshment  at  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  and,  of  course,  suf^lied  hkn  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  journey,  which  was  to  Stratford. 

^'Another  accident  was  &r  more  distresMUg.  In  passaig 
through  Newport,  the  carriage  wheel  went  over  a  poor  girl,  and 
broke  her  leg.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  the  sur- 
geon that  the  fracture  was  not  dangerous,  and  he  assured  roe  be 
would  take  all  possible  care  of  her>  to  induce  him  to  wUch  Itift 
my  address.^ 

To  R.  J.  WUmoiy  Etq. 

BodnttButonh  AiigvM%  1810. 

*'  Dear  Wilmot, 

*'Tou  will  think  me  a  very  shabby  and  uncivil  person  in  not 
answering,  long  since,  your  entertaining  letter,  which  notlung 
has  prevented  my  doing  except  inabiHty  to  comply  with  the  prin- 
cipal request  contained  in  it  I  am  not  sufficiently  perfect  in  it 
to  write  it  all  down  from  memoty,  nor  have  I  forgot  how  keenly 
you  looked  after  my  errors  in  this  kind  when  we  were  at  Bar- 
mouth. And  Heber,  whose  arrival  was  to  have  frimished  me 
with  an  authentic  copy,  has  been  called  bybusinessintoTorkriiire^ 
so  that  I  see  at  present  little  chance  of  my  bemg  able  to  trans- 
mit to  you  '  the  Leopard  of  Malwaw,*  for  some  weeks  longer. 
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**Hoir  do  yoa  like  *  Ibe  Lady  of  the  Lake  ?  Herboathad 
not  touched  the  strand,  I  thhik,  when  we  parted  last  * 

*  *  *  I  have  myself  been  lud  up  for  this 

week  back  with  a  sprained  anole ;  and  haye  been  readitig  Plato 
and  writing  sermons  till  I  am  become  bilious  and  leucophlegmatic 
from  inaction ;  and  have  been  haunted  by  various  fancies,  the 
misshapen  births  of  solitude,  in  particular  that  I  was  going  to 
hare  the  gout,  which,  however,  did  not  proceed  further  than  my 
imagination.  I  have  been  also  smtred  by  the  income-tax,  which 
I  have  tins  year  had  the  honour  of  paying  twice,  owing  to  the 
agent  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  money  for  that  purpose  having 
died  suddenly,  and  I  fear  pretty  near  insolvent.  Under  these 
sorrows  you  must  not  expect  so  gay  a  letter  from  me,  as  if  it 
were  written  under  the  witty  influence  of  a  red  coat,  and  with 
the  jaunty  air  of  Maedesfield  yet  cfinging  to  me.  In  good  sad- 
ness, however,  and  with  all  the  seriousness  which  such  an  aaser* 
tion  demands, 

^  Believe  me  ever  your  obliged  friend, 

<^  ReOIH ALD  HeBER.** 

To  Jo&fi  Tkomion,  Esq. 

BoOnei  Aeetory,  October  6, 1810L 

^  Among  busy  men,  for  I  too  am  busy  v\  a  certain  degree, 
though  much  less  occupied  than  you  are,  excuses  for  a  slack 
correspondence  are  almost  needless.  I,  however,  feel  that  you, 
whose  time  is  so  much  more  precious,  and  yet  can  find  a  half 
hour  for  a  friend,  have  very  good  reason  to  complain  of  me ;  and 
I  feel  myself  obliged  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  really  pressed 
bard  during  the  last  month  with  different  reason^  for  writing. 

'*I  have  had  an  infirmary  sermon,  a  long  article  for  a  Re- 
view,* and  am  now  engaged  in  a  charity  sermon,  besides  the 
weekly  demand  for  sermons  in  my  own  parish,  and  the  almost 
daily  calls  of  parochial  duty.  Nor  am  I  idle  in  other  pursuits, 
for  I  read  Plato,  and  am,  though  slowly,  making  progress  in  a 
poem,  winch,  if  it  does  not  miscarry,  will  be  longer  than  any  of 


*  On  <«tliepic0eiititiite  of  Turkey."    By  ThooiM  TbomtoD,  Eiq.    duutatlj 
Revww,  1810. 
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my  preceding  ones ;  it  is,  however,  but  too  probable  that  when 
my  summer  rambles  and  hedge-row  walks  are  stopped  by  deet 
and  mire,  I  shall,  as  has  been  generally  the  case,  find  my  Pega- 
sus in  a  slough  of  DtBpond.  After  all,  though  my  labours,  such 
as  they  are,  occupy  me  from  morning  till  night,  I  feel  ashamed 
of  mentiomng  them  when  compared  with  the  labyrinth  of  care 
and  exertion,  the  constant  necessity  for  prudence,  and  the  fre- 
quent collision  with  the  art  and  roguery  of  o&er  men,  with 
which  you  are  struggling.  I  do  not  wonder,  when  I  read  your 
account  of  difficulties  and  vexations,  that  you  should  feel  some 
little  disposition  to  change  your  present  habits  for  mine ;  and  I 
un  so  far  attached  to  my  profession,  I  have  so  much  of  the  *pa- 
trioiigiM  du  couoenf  about  me,  that  for  its  sake  I  could  well  re- 
joice to  see  you  in  orders.  Yet  I  rather  feel  inclined  to  encour- 
age you  to  persevere  in  your  present  course ;  it  opens  to  you 
hereafter,  a  wider  and  more  distinguished  field  of  utility ;  and, 
when  a  man  is  once  embarked  in  a  pursuit,  it  should,  I  tfaink» 
be  a  strong  motive  to  induce  him  to  change  it.  Consider,  too, 
that  even  I  have  my  vexations. 
«»»«♦»»« 

'*  Nor  are  my  labours  as  a  clergyman  such  as  to  make  me 
find  it  altogether  play.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  fancy 
myself  any  thing  but  what  I  am,  in  truth,  a  prosperous  man, 
who  has  unremitted  causes  of  gratitude,  and  whose  principal  ap- 
prehension ought  to  be  that  he  has  a  greater  share  of  earthly  hap- 
piness than  he  knows  how  to  manage.  I  only  mention  these 
little  drawbacks  to  remind  you  of  the  novd  remark  of  our 

friend  B -,  *Ah,  Mr.  Thornton,  perfect  happiness  is  not 

the  lot  of  man  V  That  you  may  have  as  much  as  is  good  for 
your  eternal  interests,  and  that  my  gratitude  may  increase 
daily  for  the  great  share  of  quiet  and  prosperity  with  which 
I  am  blessed,  is  my  earnest  prayer,  and  1  think  I  m  ay  add, 

my  hope. 

*^  ^ver  youths  afiectionately, 

*' Reginald  Heser,'* 
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To  E.  D.  Daoenport,  Esq. 

Hodnei  Rectory^  February  \%  1811. 

*^  Dear  Datekpokt, 

'♦  *  *  *  *  I  do  not  accompany  ray  wife 
to  the  Dashwoods,  as  I  am  most  completely  occupied  at  hpme 
at  present ;  but  intend  to  meet  her  at  Catton  on  the  4tb  of 
March,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  no  inconvenient  time  for  your 
joining  us  there ;  an  event  to  which  I  earnestly  look  forwards^ 
as  well  as  to  your  giving  us  a  week  or  two  at  Hodnet  in  the 
course  of  the  spring. 

*'  I  am,  you  know,  no  sportsman ;  and  that  *  vervtcum  poJtrui^ 
Leicestershire  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  have  many  charms  for 
me.  Heber  is  in  town,  but  is  to  return  next  week,  and  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  the  spring  at  home.  The  Bailli*  is  well. 
Have  you  seen  Southey's  last  poem,  in  which  he,  the  Bailli, 
makes  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  hun- 
dred arms  and  heads  1  Seriously,  however,  the  '  Curse  of  Ke« 
hama'  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  thing  which  Southey  has  yet 
produced,  and  will,  I  thmk,  please  you  greatly.  (I  have  de« 
sired  Emily  to  take  the  volume  in  the  carriage  with  her  on  her 
present  visit)  He  particularly  excels  in  the  representation  of  a 
l6ud  and  powerful  noise ;  and  his  descriptions  of  nuptial  rejoic* 
ings  and  of  the  bellowing  of  fiends,  are  perhaps  two  of  the  most 
clamorous  and  sonorous  pieces  of  poetry  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. How  do  you  go  on  with  your  house/?  mine  yet  remains 
mpoae;  nor  have  I  received  a  single  line  from  Harrison  since, 
according  to  your  description,  he  took  my  measure  for  it.  I 
hardly  know  whether  this  will  find  you  in  Cheshire ;  but,  as  the 
safest  course,  I  direct  to  Capesthome.  *  * 

*'  Believe  me,  dear  Davenport, 

•'  Ever  your's  most  truly, 

^*  Reginald  Heber." 


*  "TheBailUThoniBa,**  wMaDuiMgivenbyMr.DftTenporttoMr.R.Heber'f 
y«oii|Mr  tmthnr,  Thomat. 
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To  R.  J.  WUmt^  Esq. 

Bodnet  Reeiory,  May  1811. 

**  You  have,  in  your  kind  letter,  paid  me  two  complimenta 
which  I  very  ill  deserve ;  the  first,  in  attribatmg  to  me  the  re?kw 
of  *  Kehama,'  which  is  in  truth  by  Bcott ;  the  other,  in  taking  it 
for  granted  that  I  should  answer  your  letter  civilly ;  wluch,  ott 
looiking  at  its  date,  and  observing  bow  long  a  time  has  elapsed 
since  I  derived  my  first  amusement  from  it,  I  fear  you  will  have 
been  inclined  before  fliis  to  retract  I  have,  to  say  die  trudi, 
had  the  most  perplexing  and  the  least  satisfactory  job  on  my 
hands,  for  several  weeks  past,  which  I  was  embarked  in  since  I 
translated  Spectators  into  Latin  for  missing  Chapel  at  Bracen 
Nose.  It  has  been  the  licldng  my  peculiar  ideas  on  Pindar^ 
style,  into  the  form  of  a  short  article  fin*  the  Quarterly,  purpo^ 
ing  to  be  a  review  of  tlie  obscure  tiranslations  of  Pindar  which 
appeared  about  a  year  ago ;  but  in  fact  intended,  as  you  sugw 
gested,  to  introduce  one  of  my  own  attempts  which  I  hove  sub- 
joined to  the  article.  Ft  is,  at  present  a  short  review,  though  I- 
had  at  one  time  such  an  influx  of  matter,  that  F  began  to  fear  E 
should  have  exceeded  my  limits ;  and  I  have,  in  consequence^ 
abridged  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  am  now  in  the  other  extreme,  and 
fear  I  have  hardly  supported  my  assertions  suiBciently.  I  am 
still  by  no  means  sure  that  it  will  be  inserted.  Gifibrd  liked  tiM 
idea  when  I  first  suggested  it,  and  even  entered  into  it  irith  eu'* 
gerness  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that,  on  seeing  the  length  of 
the  specimen,  (the  first  Olympic  ode,)  he  may  object  to  it  as  un- 
usual, and,  in  a  review,  an  imprudent  precedent*  This,  witk 
laying  schemes  for  a  Ijancasterian  school  in  Hodnet,  and  a  fiTUt« 
less  attempt  to  reform  the  psalmody,  have,  added  to  my  usual 
&gging,  pretty  much  engrossed  me.  At  least  I  have  a  better 
reason  to  plead  for  silence  than  the  Cambridge  man,  who,  on 
being  asked  *  in  what  pursuit  he  was  then  engaged,'  replied, 

*  that  he  was  diligently  employed  in  suffering  his  hair  to  g^w.* 

*  *         *        Have  you  any  idea  of  going  to.the  Duke  of 


^  Tlw  ulkde  appeand  in  the  <lQvteriy  Rerjsw  fiv  1811,  sad  Uit 
aftanwdi  i«-iN]bttihfld  with  other  poemk^Eo. 
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Glooeester's  installation  1  Not  that  I  have  the  smallest ;  but  I 
flhoaid  like  to  hear  a  good  account  of  it,  as  compared  with  the 
same  sort  of  puppet*show  at  Oxford. 

^  Now  relating  to  our  Edinburgh  excursion,  *  Ua  me  DH  Deis- 
fMe  periantyUtquid  aeribam  va&w  out  fiiidpkme  turn  Mri6<im,  AoimI 
too.'  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  the  estimate  for  my  new 
house,  which  will  be  bq;un,  as  fiir  at  least  as  the  foundation,  the 
autumn  of  this  present  year ;  and  on  ihe  amount  of  this  es& 
mate,  and  on  my  consequent  riches  or  poverty,  my  locomotive 
powers  will  exclusively  depend.  When  this  b  ascertained  I  can 
give  you  a  positive  answer.  In  the  mean  time  Heber  recom^ 
mends  a  tour  in  Scotland  strosf^y ;  but  considers  a  continued 
residence  in  Edmburgh  as  neither  sufficiently  pleasant  nor  pro- 

fitaUetomakeiti^m<t.         *  «  »  « 

«  «  «  «  '»  »  ' « 

If,  however  we  effect  a  meeting  in  Ae  summer,  we  can,  as  fiir 

Jftoger  de  Coverly  observed,  talk  ov«r  these  matters  more  at 

«Me. 

•    <<  Ever  your's  most  truly, 

*'  Reoinald  Hebse." 

Of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  installation  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
summer  of  1812,  he  thus  writes  to  the  editor :  ''I  was  so  hur- 
ried yesterday,  that  I  had  no  time  to  tell  you  of  my  arrival.  * 
*  *  The  installation  feU  short  of  even  the  annual  splendour 
of  Oxford ;  but  the  Duke  made  a  veiy  graceful  speech,  and  af- 
terwards entertained  no  less  than  a  thousand  persons  in  the 
cloisters  of  Trinity,  which  was  certainly  the  finest  sight  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  The  cloisters  round  the  court  were  laid  with 
tables ;  the  dhmer  was  excellent,  with  good  wine  ;  the  grass- 
plot  in  the  middle  was  occupied  by  a  splendid  military  band,  and 
a  great  many  ladies ;  which,  with  the  dresses  of  the  doctors  and 
masters,  formed  a  glorious  coup  d^csU.  The  evemng  concluded 
with  fire-works  and  a  good  supper.  All  this  was  done  at  the 
Duke^s  expense ;  few  chancellors  would  have  liked  to  pay  so 
great  a  price  for  their  honours.*'* 


^  On  tbis  oocaaion  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  wm  introduced  to  Dr.  Clarke  in  whoie 
<*  TiftTdi  in  RoMi'*  Mvenlnoteefitnihn  MS.  Jotmud  had  appeared. 
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Soon  after  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  marriage,  he  began  to  wifte 
a  series  of  hymns  which  have  lately  been  published,  and  some  of 
which  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  "  Christian  Obsenrer,** 
in  1811  and  12,  with  the  following  prefatory  notice. 

"  The  following  hymns  are  part  of  an  intended  series,  appro- 
priate to  the  Sundays  and  principal  holydays  of  the  year,  con- 
nected in  some  degree  with  dieir  particular  Collects  and  Gos- 
pels, and  designed  to  be  sung  betwe^i  the  Nicene  Creed  and 
the  sermon.  The  effect  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  though 
only  partially  adopted,  is  very  striking  in  the  Romish  liturgy.; 
and  its  place  should  seem  to  be  imperfectly  supplied  by  a  few 
verses  of  the  Psalms,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  peculiar  de- 
votions of  the  day,  and  selected  at  the  discretion  of  a  clerk  or  or- 
ganist On  the  merits  of  the  present  imperfect  essays,  the  au- 
thor is  unaffectedly  diffident ;  and  as  his  labours  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  his  own  congregation,  he  will  be  thankful  for  any 
suggestion  which  may  advance  or  correct  them.  In  one  respect, 
at  least,  he  hopes  the  following  poems  will  not  be  found  repre- 
hensible ;  no  fulsome  or  indecorus  language  has  been  knowingly 
adopted ;  no  erotic  addresses  to  Him  whom  no  unclean  lips  can 
approach ;  no  allegory,  ill  understood  and  worse  applied.  It  is 
not  enougbf  in  his  opinion,  to  object  to  such  expressions  that 
they  are  fanatical ;  they  are  positively  profane.  When  our 
Saviour  was  on  earth,  and  in  great  humility  conversant  with 
mankind ;  when  He  sat  at  the  table,  and  washed  the  feet,  and 
healed  the  diseases  of  His  creatures ;  yet  did  not  His  disciples 
^ve  Him  any  more  familiar  name  than  Master  or  Lord,  And 
now,  at  the  right-hand  of  His  Father's  majesty,  shall  we  address 
Him  with  ditties  of  embraces  and  passion,  or  in  language  which 
it  would  be  disgraceful  in  an  earthly  sovereign  to  endure  1  Such 
expressions,  it  is  said,  are  taken  from  Scripture  ;  but  even  if  the 
original  application,  which  is  often  doubtful,  were  clearly  and 
unequivocally  ascertained,  yet,  though  the  collective  Christian 
Church  may  be  very  properly  personified  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
an  application  of  such  language  to  Christian  believers  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  b  absurd  and  unauthorized.  Nor  is  it  going  too 
far  to  assert,  that  the  brutalities  of  a  common  swearer  can  hardly 
bring  religion  into  more  sure  contempt,  or  more  scandalously 
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profane  the  Name  which  is  above  every  name  in  Heaven  and 
earth,  than  certain  epithets  applied  to  Christ  in  some  of  our  po- 
pular collections  of  religious  poetry." 

The  greater  number  of  these  hymns  were  composed  for  par- 
ticular tunes.  Without  bemg  musical,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's 
ear  was  accurate ;  and  he  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  adapting 
poetry  to  any  tune  which  he  chanced  to  hear.  In  1812,  he 
commenced  a  **  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  which  continued  to  be 
one  of  his  favourite  employments  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  to  which  he  always  returned  with  ardour  when  not 
engaged  in  more  urgent  avocations.  In  the  same  year  he  also 
published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which,  besides  those  already 
wellknown  to  the  public,  contained  translations  of  Pindar,  and  a 
few  pieces  written  on  various  occasions.  Although  he  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  laid  aside  a  pursuit  to  which  both  his  inclina- 
tion and  talent  disposed  him,  yet  in  moments  of  recreation,  or  at 
the  request  of  a  friend,  he  would  prove  that  his  *'  right  hand  had 
not  forgot  her  cunning."  About  this  time  he  began  the  poem 
on  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  now  given  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
volumes,  in  which  he  made  considerable  progress,  but  which  was 
interrupted  and  finally  suspended  by  higher  occupations.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  music  ;  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  were  repeated  on  hearing  an  intimate  friend  hum  a 
Scotch  tune ;  and  the  songs  which  follow  were  written  to  Welch 
airs. 

I  love  the  harp  with  silver  sound, 
That  rings  the  festaLhall  around ; 

But  sweetest  of  all 

The  strains  which  fall, 
When  twilight  mirth  with  song  is  crown'd. 

w 

I  love  the  bugle's  warbling  swell, 

When  echo  answers  from  her  ceU ; 

But  sweeter  to  me, 

When  I  list  to  thee, 
Who  wak'st  the  northern  lay  so  well. 


Vol.  I.— 45 
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THE  RISING  OF  THE  SUN. 

Wake!  wake !  wake  to  the  hunting! 
Wake  ye,  wake !  the  morning  is  nigh ! 

Chilly  the  breezes  blow 

Up  from  the  sea  below, 
Chilly  the  twilight  creeps  over  the  sky ! 
Mark  how  fast  the  stars  are  fading ! 
Mark  how  wide  the  dawn  is  spreading ! 

Many  a  fallow  deer 

Feeds  in  the  forest  near ; 
Now  is  no  time  on  the  heather  to  lie ! 

Rise,  rise !  look  on  the  ocean ! 
Rise  ye,  rise,  and  look  on  the  sky ! 
Softly  the  vapours  sweep 
Over  the  level  deep 
Softly  the  mists  on  the  waterfall  lie ! 
In  the  cloud  red  tints  are  glowing, 
On  the  hill  the  black  cock's  crowing ; 
And  through  the  welkin  red, 
See  where  he  lifts  his  head, 
(Forth  to  the  hunting !)  The  sun^s  riding  high ! 


The  moon  in  silent  brightness 

Rides  o'er  the  mountain  brow, 
The  mist  in  fleecy  whiteness 

Has  clad  the  vale  below ; 
Above  the  woodbine  bow'r 

Dark  waves  our  trysting-tree ; 
It  is,  it  is  the  hour, 

Oh  come,  my  love,  to  me  ! 

The  dews  of  night  have  wet  me, 

While  wand'ring  lonelily; 
Thy  father's  bands  beset  me— 

I  only  fear'd  for  thee. 
I  crept  beneath  thy  tower, 

I  climb'd  the  ivy  tree  ; 
And  blessed  be  the  hour 

That  brings  my  love  to  me. 
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I  left  my  chosen  numbers 

In  yonder  copse  below, 
Each  warrior  lightly  slumbers, 

His  hand  upon  his  bow ; 
From  forth  a  tyrant's  power 

They  wait  to  set  thee  free; 
It  is,  it  is  the  hour, — 

Oh  come,  my  love,  to  me ! 

But  his  pursuits,  of  every  kind,  were  now  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  a  cutaneous  disorder,  originally  brought  on  by  expo- 
sure to  the  night  air  in  an  open  carriage,  during  his  journey 
through  the  Crimea ;  and  which  had  never  been  entirely  eradica- 
ted. He  tried  the  waters  of  Harrogate,  and  a  variety  of  other 
remedies,  without  any  but  temporary  relief;  and  at  Isat  was 
only  cured  by  warm  sea  bathing,  and  a  long  course  of  mercurial 
medicines.  To  this  painful  and  distressing  illness,  which  he 
bore  with  his  natural  cheerfulness,  frequent  allusions  are  made 
in  his  letters. 

The  house  which  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  found  on  his  living 
was  small  and  inconvenient,  and  so  much  out  of  repair,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  buUd  a  new  one  on  a  different  part  of  the 
glebe.  In  1812  the  old  rectory  house  was  pulled  down,  and 
during  the  next  two  years  he  resided  at  Moreton,  a  perpetual 
curacy  and  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hodnet. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

PublicaHm  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  poems — Letter  on  the  Death 
of  lieutenant  R.  J.  Shipley — Letter  on  the  Russian  navy — IH- 
ness — Letter  on  lay-baptism — War  in  Russia — Moscow — Lu' 
den  Buonaparte^ 8  *\Charlemagne^ — Remarks  on  Sir  William 

Drummon^s  "  (Edtpus    Judaicus*^ Madame  de  Stael 

"  VJlllemagne Bible  Society— Wilkins"  "  Siege  ofJerusa- 

iem^^^^Letter  on  the  languages  of  the  ^orth  of  Europe — Death 
6J  Colonel  HiO—''  History  of  the  Cossacks.''    1812—1814. 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  March  17,  1812 

*'  Our  journey  to  Harrogate  will  take  place  I  expect,  about 
the  latter  end  of  April ;  it  is  a  very  pleasant  circumstance  fbr  us 
that  the  Wilmots  are  going  there  about  the  same  time. 

'*  What  time  I  have  been  able  to  spare  has  been  chiefly  demo- 
ted to  preparing  for  the  press  a  collected  edition  of  all  my  poetns, 
on  which  Longman  and  Rees  have  stiniulated  me  tb  venture ; 
hoping,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  Crotch's  music,*  which  you  have  seen 
advertised,  may  tend  to  revive  the  vogue  of  the  poem  he  has 
made  use  of. 

^*  Boon  after  the  25th  of  this  month  we  are  to  leave  our  pre- 
sent old  house,  the  materials  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
new  building,  and  to  take  shelter  in  the  parsonage  at  Moreton 
for  two  years.  The  change,  in  point  of  goodness  of  mansion, 
is  considerably  for  the  better,  and  we  are  still  within  Hodnet 
parish,  property  so  called,  of  which  Moreton  is  a  dependent 
member. 

"  Both  the  crown  prince  of  Denmark  and  the 

— — seem  inclined  to  give  their  old  friends  a  practical 

comment  on  the  text  in  Scripture,  forbidding  us  to  put  trust  in 

^  **  Pakftiiie"  wbm  wC  to  mmnc,  tm  tn  Oratorio,  by  Dr.  Crotch,  about  thii  tine — Bq. 
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ihem.    Henceforth^  should  recommend  aQ  political  prophets  to 
fortify  their  opinions  by  the  salv6  of  Tiresias : 

"  *  O  Laertiadffi !  quicquid  dice,  aut  erit,  aut  non.^  " 
To  R.J.  Wihnot,  Esq. 

\  Harrogate,   June  lO,  1812. 

"  We  are  now  very  snugly  established  in  lodgings  in  High 
Harrogate,  which  continues  as  empty  as  possible.     The  great 

P is  still  President  at  the  crown,  though  he  has  been  so  bil- 

ious  that  the  necessity  of  a  regency  was  apprehended. 

"  We  had  a  very  pleasant  round  by  Ripon  and  York,  seeing 
the  various  lions  in  and  near  each,  such  as  Fountain's  Abbey, 
Newby,  and  Casfle  Howard.  Yesterday  we  went  to  Bolton 
Priory,  which  I  do  not  think  you  mentioned  having  seen,  but 
which  is,  *  past  all  peradventure,'  as  Master  Fuller  writes,  the 
thing  most  worth  seeing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  struck 
us  more,  as  nothing  can  be  more  dreary  and  barren  than  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  woods  and  waterfalls  burst  on  us 
completely  by  surprise.  Emily  drinks  the  chalybeate  a  Venviy 
and  is  improving  visibly  in  health.  I,  too,  begin  to  have  better 
hopesof  myself  than  formerly,  as,  though  far  from  well,  my  dis- 
order certainly  loses  ground.  Emily  is  a  complete  missionary 
of  mnemonics,  and  has  established  a  little  but  thriving  society  of 
converts  and  neophytes  at  Ripon,  where,  however,  are  some 
who  rebel. 

'*  King  Arthur  has  made  pretty  considerable  progress  in  ano- 
ther canto,  which  Is  to  be  much  fuller  of  moralization  than  the 
former. 

**  To  speak  of  politics  to  you,  would  be  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle ;  so  I  shall  only  express  my  concern  at  the  strange 
chaos  which  at  this  moment  perplexes  all  firesides,  from  the  par- 
son's to  the  privy  counsellor's.        ♦  *  ♦ 

**  Tdu  hav«,  I  conclude,  got  acquainted  with  your  cousin, 
IjQitA  ByYon^  tof  whom,  I  entreat  you  by  your  fath«*'s  beard  and 
your  own  right  hand,  to  send  me  a  full  and  impartial  account. 

"  Evet  your's  fkithfuUy, 

**  Reginald  Heber.^ 
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To  Mrs.  C.  L.  Shipley. 

Moretcn^  July,  1812. 

"  Emily  has  borne  the  sbcick  of  the  sad  event  announced  in 
your  letter,  quite  as  well  as  I  could  have  expected.  Poor  thing ! 
she  had  not  even  the  advantage'  of  having  her  loss  gradually 
broken  to  her,  as  she  came  unexpectedly  into  my  room  while  I 
was  reading  the  letter,  and  immediately  anticipated  its  contents^ 
as  her  alarms  had  been  excited  some  days  before,  by  accounts 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies.         *  ♦  * 

♦  *  *  *  Emily,  herself,  is,  I  think,  the 
greatest  sufferer  of  the  family,  as  from  parity  of  age  and  other 
curcumstances,  her  affection  to  John*  was,  perhaps,  strongest 

*  *  Indeed  her  loss  is  very  heavy.  Little  as  I  myself 
had  seen  of  her  brother,  I  never,  on  so  short  an  acquuntance, 
was  disposed  to  like  a  young  man  so  much.  Not  only  were  his 
talents,  temper,  and  manners  every  thing  that  was  most  promis- 
ing and  pleasing,  but  there  was  a  guilelessness  about  his  charac- 
ter, joined  with  a  steadiness  of  principle,  and  a  freedom,  appa- 
rently at  least,  from  most  of  the  common  vices  of  a  young  man, 
such  as  I  have  very  seldom  met  with.  These  latter  traits,  how- 
ever, though  they  make  the  loss  more  heavy,  afford  the  best 
comfort  under  it. 

**  I  pity  the  poor  Dean  greatly.  God  knows  what  we  wish 
for  when  we  wish  for  children.  Farewell,  Grod  bless  and  com- 
fort you  all. 

"  Youths  truly, 

**  Reginald  Heber." 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

MoTttcn^  1812. 

<'  Dear  Hat, 

*'  I  feel  truly  gratified  by  your  land  letter  and  recollection  of 
me,  and  am  sorry  that  I  can  send  you  no  satisfactory  answer 

^  Robert  John  Shipley,  fifth  and  youngeit  ion  of  the  Deen  of  St  AMph,  m 
Lieatenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  died  of  the  yellow  fener  in  the  Weat  Indicfb 
1812. 
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respecting  the  Russian  navy  at  Cherson  and  Nicolaef.  I  had 
taken  some  memoranda  respecting  both  these  places,  but  since 
Dr.  Clarke  has  selected  fix)m  my  journals  whatever  he  thought 
most  curious,  my  papers  have  been  so  much  dispersed,  that  I 
am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  recur  to  any  part  of 
them.  The  time  since  I  received  your  letter  has  been  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  recover  some  facts,  but  there  are  none  on 
which  I  can  rely.  At  Cherson  they  were  building  two  ships, 
one  of  60,  the  other  of  36  or  38  guns,  which  were  then  very 
little  advanced  beyond  the  keels.  I  think,  but  am  not  positive, 
that  there  were  no  vessels  in  a  sea-worthy  state,  except  some  of 
the  small  craft  used  in  the  Black  Sea,  of  four  or  six  guns^  and  a 
large  latteen  sail. 

^*  At  Nicolaef  there  was  very  little  appearance  of  activity  in  • 
the  dock-yards,  as  far.  as  building  was  concerned ;  but  a  great 
show  of  stores,  great  at  least  to  an  inaxperienced  eye ;  three 
sail  of  the  line,  I  think,  were  in  the  harbour,  but  apparently  as 
well  stricken  in  years  as  those  at  Sebastopol.  Next  to  being 
able  to  give  information  oneself  is  telling  where  it  can  be  got ; 
and  I  recollect  an  intelligent  young  Englishman  whom  I  met  at 
Cherson,  with  the  consul  Yeames^  who  was  vety  well-informed 
as  to  the  sea-ports  in  the  south  of  Russia.  He  has  since  been 
clerk  in  Thomton^s  liouse ;  and  by  his  means  Thornton  was 
enabled  to  oflfer  some  very  curious  information  respecting  the 
then  state  of  Rusdan  commerce  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who  for  some 
reason  did  not,  I  believe,  make  use  of  it  From  him  you  may 
obtain  more  satisfactory  intelligence  as  to  the  two  arsenals  which 
are  the  objects  of  your  inquiry. 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  this  summer  at  Har- 
rc^te  to  your  uncle.  Dr. ,  and  heard  with  great  satis- 
faction from  him  that  you  Were  well,  and,  what  I  know  is  neces- 
sary to  your  happiness,  that  you  were  active.  It  is^  alas,  almost 
a  hopeless  thing  to  ask  you  to  visit  a  remote  situation  in  Slm)p- 
shire  ;  but  if  such  an  excursion  should  fall  within  the  compass 
of  probability,  I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  should  feel  in  renew- 
ing our  Oxford  and  Russian  colloqmes  over  my  rectory  fire. 
You  have  ranged  far  and  wide  since  we  last  met ;  the  extent  of 
my  excursions  meantime  has  been  littie  more  than  that  of  an 
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lartiohoke,  between  the  giunden  and  the  fii««Aide.  My  German 
reading,  which  I  have  kept  up  with  some  care»  is  the  only  thing 
which  continues  to  connect  me  with  the  scenes  of  my  former 
rambling. 

"  Beliere  me,  dear  Hay, 

"  E?er  your's  most  truly, 

**  Rboiitald  Heber." 

To  R.  J.  WUmoty  Esq. 

Moreton,  August  %  1812. 

^^  Writing  has  been  for  a  fortnight  back  a  service  of  some  pain 
and  difficulty  to  me.  If  you  ever  fell  in  with  Costigan's  Tra- 
vels in  Portugal,  you  need  not  be  informed  of  the  high  militaiy 
station  hdd  by  St.  Anthony,  who  was  in  those  4ay8  Colonel  of 
the  First  Rej;iment  of  Guards,  and  held  the  rank  of  Field  Mar- 
shal of  the  forces.  Just  such  a  military  Saint  Anthony  ha^  kept 
up  the  hottest  fire  ever  witnessed  on  this  side  the  Douro,  on  my 
right  wing ;  and  though,  in  the  first  instance,  repelled  by  copi- 
,  ous  lotions  of  goulard  and  water,  has  repeated  his  attack  the 
second  time^  and  is  now  a  second  time-  defeated.  The  enemy 
being  expelled,  the  civil  powers  have  resumed  their  jKmctions, 
and  this  is  almost  the  first  exertion  since  the  ^cond  sie^.  This 
aggression  of  the  saint's  is  more  unprovoked  and  unexpected,  as 
it  has  no  necessary  connection  with  my  former  compl||int»  any 
more  than  as  the  irritable  state  of  my  skin  makes  me  more  liable 
to  such  auctions  than  I  otherwise  should  be.  It  has  too^  I 
think,  had  an  unfavourable  infiuence  on  my  qrig^al  enemy, 
which  still  maintains  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare,  and  by  too  evi- 
dent tokens  gives  me  to  understand  that  it  has  by  no  means 
yielded  to  die  boasted  waters  of  Yorkshire.  There  are  those 
who  assure  me,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  inthis 
oounty,  is  a  well  of  more  efficacious  stench  and  ill  taste  than 
even  that  we  lately  imbibed  together.  «  «  ♦ 

*  *  *  *  Darwinstill 

maintains  the  curability  of  my  disorder ;  and  even  in  this  last 
▼isitation,  the  severest  to  which  I  have  ever  been  exposed,  I  have 
ample  reason  for  gratitude  to  Providence ;  had  the  eiy^pelas 
attacked  my  legs,  it  is  probable,  from  the  irritable^  «tate  of  the 
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skilly  tbat  I  shoitld  have  been  lame  for  many  montbs ;  and  if 
my  bead  bad  been  assiiled  i^itb  equal  violence,  my  wife's  affec- 
tionate care  of  ber  sick  busband,  would  bave,  possibly,  ere  tbis 
been  brougbt  to  a  conclusion. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  settled  yourself  eomfortaibly  in 
London.  I  know  not  whether  the  scenes  of  bustle  which 
you  are  now  in  aD  probability  witnessing,  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  or  dinunish  your  parliamentary  ardour ;  if  iitdeed  a  seat 
in  parliament  be  an  object  of  so  great  importance  to  those  who 
enter  it  wifli  no  intention  of  speaking,  how  much  more  will  it  be 
to  one  who  regards  it  as  an  honourable  career,  and  who  looks 
to  an  interminable  vista  of  other  pursuits  1 

*'  My  paper  is  at  an  end,  though  not  what  I  had  to  say.  How 
garrulous  is  complaint!  I  have,  I  find,  taken  up  two-thirds  of 
my  sheet  with  the  narrative  of  my  own  illness,  a  subject  which 
might  require  an  apology,  did  I  hot  know  Ae  firiendly  interest 
whicb  you  take  in  my  existence  such  as  it  is.**  * 

The  following  letter  was  written,  but  never  sent,  to  the  editor 
of  a  periodical  work,  who  had  published  some  animadverrions' 
on  an  article  on  lay  baptism,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly^ 
Review  for  March,  1812. 

"  Mr.  Editor, 

**  I  have  no  pretensbns  to  wet  myself  up  as  moderator  be-' 
tween  the  Quarteriy  Review,  and  the  gientletnan,  who,  in  your 
miscellany  for  July,  has  offered  some  pretty  severe  strictures  oii 
their  assertions  concerning  lay  baptism.  But,  as  I  verily  befieve 
Aat  the  general  principles  on  which  Aat  review  is  conducted, 
are  deserving  of  the  prtise  winch  your  correspondent  liberally 
bestows  on  them,  I  am  anxious  to  suggest  some  reasons  which 
may,  perhaps,  induce  him  to  think  that,  even  in  the  question 
where  their  decision  has  offended  him,  diey  are  not  so  much  at 
variance  as  he  supposes,  either  with  the  common  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  the  doctrines  and  ritukl  of  the  Church  of 
Enghnd.  I  am  anxious  to  do  this,  because  I  urillhigly  ^ve  your 
correspondent  credit  for  the  same  attachment  to  our  religious 
establishment,  which  he  allows  to  the  Quarterly  reviewers ;  and 
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because  the  present  time  is  one  which  makes  ii  peculiaiiy  de- 
sirable, that  no  mutual  suspicipn  or  jealousy  should  ezbt  between 
those  who  are,  in  all  essential  points,  like-minded. 

*^  1st.  The  Quarterly  reviewer  has  not,  in  any  instance  that 
I  am  aware  of,  attempted  tojust^  lay  baptism,  or  the  assump* 
tion  (in  ordinary  cases  at  least)  of  a  power  to  diqi^ase  this  Sa- 
crament by  any  but  persons  episcopally  ordained.  All  for 
which  he  contends,  so  far.  as  I  understand  him,  is  this,  that 
'  quod  fieri  nan  debet,  factum  vaiet^  and  that,  though  the  person 
baptising  may  lumself  be  guilty  of  usurpation  and  schism,  the 
person  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  partaker  in  the  privil^^es 
of  Christianity,  and  consequently  entitled  to  receive  the  Eucharist, 
to  be  admitted  to  Christian  burial,  and  all  other  rites  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  The  reviewer  cannot,  therefore,  be  wA  to  ex* 
tenuate  the  danger  of  schism,  by  maintaining  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  instrument  does  not  impair  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacramental 
grace,  any  more  than  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  great 
body  of  protestant  divines»  can  be  said  to  extenuate  the  danger 
of  sin,  by  maintaining,  against  the  Romanists,  that  the  same  Sa^ 
cramental  grace  is  not  impaired  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  priest 
officiating. 

**2nd]y.  That  this  is  the  usual  doctrine  of  the  several 
Churches  of  the  continent,  your  correspondent  is  probably 
aware.  He  himself  admits  that  the  Church  of  Rome  goes  still 
further ;  and  not  only  recognizes  the  validity  of  baptism  ad- 
mmistered  by  laymen,  or  by  women  in  cases  of  necessity,  but 
admits  of  it  as  a  legal  and  usual  practice.  Nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  considered  that  the  uniform  deciuon  of  a  sect,  embracing 
so  laige  a  proportion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  which,  how- 
ever corrupt,  is  admitted  by  those  who  most  diffi^r  from  her^  to 
be  a  true  Church  of  Christ,  is,  in  all  doubtful  questions,  of  no 
inconsiderable  authority ;  while,  from  the  known  dispoution  of 
the  Romish  Clergy  to  advance,  as  far  as  possdble,  the  sacred 
character  of  the  priesthood,  a  presumption  will  always  lie 
against  every  doctrine  which  tends  to  carry  the  exclusive  privi* 
leges  of  the  sacerdotal  o^e  to  ap  e^nt  which  the  See  of  Rome 
has  not  claimed. 
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**  Sdlj.  The  Church  of  Rome  does  not,  in  this  respect,  stdnd 
nlone.  The  Greek  Church,  that  of  Russia,  the  Armenian,  and 
stU  the  eastern  Christians  of  whose  tenets  I  know  any  tbingy 
(though  they  generally  discourage  lay  baptism,  and  many  of 
them  consider  it  as  dnful  in  the  agent,)  allow  it  to  be  valid  in 
the  recipient,  provided  the  forms  which  they  regard  as  essential 
are  duly  complied  with.  Their  ordinary  rule  is,  that  the  rite 
ought  not  to  be  thus  performed,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity ;  but  that  when  performed,  it  need  not,  and  may  not 
be  repeated.  With  them  the  Lutherans  agree ;  so  that  the  Cal- 
vinists  alone  remain,  who,  I  readily  concede,  are,  after  the  au- 
thority of  Calvin  himself,  and  Beza,  of  the  same  opinion  with 
your  correspondent,  and  opposed,  as  they  are  in  many  other 
particulars,  to  the  general  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
world. 

*'  4thly.  I  apprehend  that  not  only  the  modem,  but  the  an** 
cient  practice  and  weight  of  authority,  are  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  reviewer.  I  do  not  say,  nor  does  the  reviewer  say,  that 
the  administration  of  baptism  by  laynten  was  sanctioned,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  by  the  primitive  Church,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  be- 
ginnmg,  neither  deacons,  nor  even  priests,  were  suffered  to  bap* 
tize  without  some  additional  authority  from  the  bishop,  or  a  vi- 
sible and  urgent  necessity.  But  it  may  be  safely  maintained 
fhat  a  great  proportion  of  the  principal  Fathere  admitted  of  lay 
baptism,  in  cases  of  similar  necessity  ;  and  that  almost  all,  even 
of  those  who  disapproved  of  the  practice,  allowed  the  rite  to  be 
efficacious.  Tertnllian  de  Baptismo,  Op.  p.  231.  Ed.  Rigalt, 
admits  expressly  not  only  its  vaMty  but  its  legality,  though  he 
dissuades  from  the  practice,  as  fruitful  of  emulation  and  schism. 
St.  Jerome,  Dial,  adversus  Luciferianos,  Op.  T.  2.  p.  96.  £d. 
Francfnrt,  1684,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  speaks  of  the  prac- 
tice as  recognised  and  not  uncommon.  St.  Augustin,  in  two 
dialogues  preserved  by  Gratian,  expresses  himself  similarly ; 
and  in  his  second  book  against  Parmenianus,  he  observes  that 
*  ri  necessitas  urgeaty  out  niuUum  out  tenidU  delictum  esL* 

^*  I  have  not  nOw  time  nor  access  to  books,  or  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  multiply  authorities.  If  it  be  urged,  as  Wheat- 
ley  has  done,  that  the  great  men  iirhom  I  have  quoted  spoke 
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tiion  1  Or,  lastly,  is  it  of  no  importance  to  tfie  question,  tbft 
the  highest  legal  authority  of  our  Church,  the  Court  of  Arche^ 
has  given  a  decision  (December  11, 1809)  exactly  in  conformity 
with  these  sentiments  1  Your  correspondent  is,  of  course,  at  li- 
berty lo  differ  from  all  these.  He  has  one  illustrious  name  on 
his  side,  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Ductor  Dubiiantium ;  he  has 
Dodwell,  who  would  have  been  better  authority  bad  he  been 
less  fond  of  paradox ;  and  he  has,  I  believe,  die  learned  and 
highly  respectable  Archdeacon  Daubeny.  None  of  these^  I  am 
ready  to  allow,  can  be  mentioned  without  deference ;  and  I  do 
not  vindicate  the  Quarterly  reviewer  for  his  hasty  ezpresnon^ 
in  ascribii^  the  opinion  which  they  have  muntained  to  bigotry. 
But  it  is  rather  too  much  to  say  that  *  this  opinion  is  held  by  the 
Church  of  England ;'  nor  can  I  think  the  reviewer  very  wrong 
in  asserting  that  the  contrary  doctrine  is  supported  by 
the  great  majority  of  learning  and  authority  among  her  mem- 
bers.** 

7a  £.  D.  Davenport,  Esq. 

Moretm  Augu&t  9IA,  18131 

"  Dear  Davenport, 

**  If  you  feel  any  inclination  to  escape  for  a  few  days  from  the 
seat  of  war  in  Cheshire,  in  which  palatinate  the  interests  of  your 
father  are,  we  are  told,  pretty  secure,  you  may  perhaps  recollect 
how  much  pleasure  your  society  will  confer  on  a  certmn  country 
rector,  his  wife  and  kindred,  in  a  neighbouring  county. 

'*  We  are  approached  some  little  nearer  to  Calveley  Hall  than 
we  were  at  Hodnet,  and  are  much  better  housed  and  stabled. 
The  facade  of  the  house,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  looked  at  fasting, 
as  you  remember,  without  risque  of  the  same  nausea  which  was 
excited  in  Winkelman  by  seeing,  after  along  absence,  *  ks  toiU 
pyramdalef  of  Germany.  The  inside  however,  is  really  con- 
venient and  comfortable ;  and  compared  with  our  former  hovel, 
appears  to  us  much  more  so.  We  are  distant  from  you,  viA 
Dorfold  and  Shavington,  about  twenty-two  miles,  as  I  should 
guess.         *  *  *  *  * 

'*  Wilmot  has,  perhaps,  given  you  some  account  of  our  Har- 
rogate campaign,  which  has,  I  hope,  been  of  more  service  to  him 
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tban  it  haa  to  me.  I  have,  indeed,  been  hardly  my  former  self 
since  I  last  saw  you.  You,  I  hope,  have  been  always  well  and 
unplaj^ed  by  that  sharp-toothed  pledge  of  longevity,  the  gout. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Davenjjort, 

<<  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 
"  Reginald  Heber.** 

To  John  TAomlon,  E$q. 

aighLake,Oci.lOth,m% 

**  Mt  Dear  Friend, 

"  After  four  weeks  sea-bathing,  I  am  now  about,  to  my  great 
joy,  to  turn  my  face  homewards.  Though  perhaps  a  little 
weakened  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  I  have  taken,  I  am  on  the 
whole  better  than  I  have  been  for  a  long  time ;  and  as  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  outward  appearance,  entirely  recovered  from 
my  tormenting  complunt ;  whether  my  present  freedom  will 
continue  I  know  not ;  but  I  owe  very  great  gratitude  indeed  to 
Qod  for  this  relief,  and  for  the  continuance  of  my  general  health 
under  a  weakening  course  of  medicines.  We  have  not  loist  sight 
of  flie  hope  you  so  kindly  held  out  of  passing  a  few  days  with  us 
in  October ;  and  I  now  write  chiefly  to  remind  you  that  Octo- 
ber is  arrived,  and  that  we  shall  be  at  home  again  this  day  fort- 
ii%ht,  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"This  year  has  been  to  me  a  year  of  wandering  and  non-resi- 
dence ;  but  I  may  safely  say  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
has  been  from  choice,  nor  prolonged  a  single  day  beyond  the 
necessity  imposed  by  my  ill  health. 

**  We  have  all  here  been  greatly  surprised  and  shocked  at  the 
termination  of  the  supposed  victory  of  the  Russians ;  ^et,  that 
Alexander  has  had  the  fortitude  to  abandon  Moscow,  and  to  ad- 
here so  long  to  the  system  of  defence  originally  intended,  ia 
surely  a  good  sign.  I  conclude  the  next  line  of  defence  will  be 
the  Volga  between  Yaroslav  and  Kostroma,  by  which  means 
their  communication  with  Petersburgh  will  be  preserved.  Which 
of  us  could  have  believed,  when  we  witnessed  the  wolf-hunt  on 
those  wide  fix>zen  waters,  that  the  cuirassiers  of  France  would 
ever  let  their  horses  drink  there  1  For  the  fate  of  Moscow,  I 
confess  I  feel  very  keenly ;  I  cannot  without  sorrow  fancy  to 
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myself  any  one  of  those  wooden  houses  ttrhere  we  w^ire  so  bos* 
pitably  received,  a  prey  to  flames  and  military  plunder,  and  I  can 
even  pity  Letombelle's  hotel,  and  the  vile  hovel  of  Mon.  Maka- 
rof.  I  wonAer  whether  Rouife  was  one  of  the  three  thousand 
ruffians  let  loose  from  the  prisons,  or  whether  young  V  *  *  ♦ 
wore  my  stolen  sword-belt  in  the  first  ranks  at.  Borodino. 

"  I  feel  a  more  real  interest  in  asking  whether  your  prospects 
are  materially  affected  by  this  progress  of  the  French.  As  I 
know  from  your  ibrmer  letters  you  anticipated  even«a  still 
greater  advance  on  their  part,  I  flatter  myself  they  are  not ;  and 
I  trust  thai  if  the  Russidn  armies  still  maintain  a  formidable 
front,  Aeir  Bdythian  isystem  of  substitu^g"  exteitt  of  country  for 
defensible  features  may,  joined  to  the  superiority  one  would 
think  they  possessed  in  light  cavalry,  compel  the  French  to  a  fi- 
»al  retreat       •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ♦  •      If  poflsibte 

eontrlve  to  give  uft  the  pleasure  of  ieeittg  yotf.  I  haie  ahrays 
much  td  consult  you  about ;  and  it  is  no^  ^  long  tfnce  ^  met 
<hat  I  wish  for  yodinore  than  ever.'^ 

To  A.  J.  WUfh^U  Es^. 

mttkdon,  Nin.  li^  1619. 

<'  *  *  *  Canning,  you  find,  has  got  a  i^etaining  fee 
firom  Manchester  as  well  as  Liverpool.  All  these  successes  of 
his  are  wormwood  to  both  whig  and  tory  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
the  one  fearing  the  rival  of  the  present  ministers  and  the  friend 
of  the  Catholics  ;  the  other,  the  pupil  of  Ml^.  Pitf  s.  He  has  re- 
ceived a  coiisiderable  accession  of  talent  and  reputation  in 
Ward,  who  has  now  formally  announced  his  intention  of  joimng 
him ;  and  Worselj  Holmes  has,  I  understand,  given  the  entire 
disposal  of  his  boroughs  (two  ot  three  seats  he  has)  to  Lord  Wei- 
lesley. 

"  While  you  arc  regretting  not  being  a  representative  in  the 
present  parliament,  you  will  laugh  to  find  that  I  am  one  of  the 
proctors  nominated  to  my  archdeaconry,  out  of  whose  number 
a  representative  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  clergj-  in  convocation, 
l*hei*e  was  a  dme  when  this  election  was  a  matter  6f  warm  can- 
vassing and  active  ambition ;  it  is  now  only  considered  atf  fht 
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cause  of  a  troublesome  journey  to  Lichfield,  and  does  not  even» 
as  I  first  fancied  it  might,  exempt  me  from  residence.     *     * 

'  "  I  am  strongly  recommended  by  Heber  to  proceed  in  my 
*  Dictionaire  Historique  Critique/  without,  however,  giving  up 
-my  Bampton  lecture  scheme,  or  Ganore.  For  the  dictionary  1 
am  collecting  the  necessary  books  of  reference ;  the  principal 
of  which  is  a  collection  of  tracts  on  Scriptural  antiquities,  which 
I  must  endeavour  to  get  from  Italy,  contained  in  thirty-four  folip 
volumes ;  in  the  mean  time  I  go  on  with  paradigms  of  Ara-* 
bic,  &c. 

"  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 

**  Reginald  Heber.'* 

To  R.  J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

MoretoTiy  Dec,  5,  181^ 

"  *  *        I  received  your  packet  last  night,  and  1 

have  not  yet  time  to  examine  either  of  its  contents  *  * 
It  is  a  curious  portrait  which  you  gave  of  Mr.  Gyles  ;  a  theolo- 
gical work  by  an  esquire  is  not  common  in  these  days  of  statis- 
tics and  calculations,  and  I  shall  feel  very  anxious  to  see  whether 
he  is  orthodox.  I  am  a  good  deal  vexed  with  Gifford ;  after  I  had 
toiled  to  get  my  Swedish  review  in  time,  he  postponed  it  to  another 
number.*  Having  at  present  only  three  great  works  on  my 
hands,  I  have  some  thoughts  of  setting  up  '  the  Drayton  Quar- 

•  terly,  or  Salopian  Re^ster,'  in  opposition ;  and  shall  request 
your  contribution  in  politics,  Dr.  Butler's  (of  Shrewsbury)  in 
Greek,  Davenport's  in  Italian  literature,  and  Tom  Smythe  in 
belles  lettres  and  poetry.  Has  not  the  scheme  a  promising  face? 

'  As  to  Russian  politics,  as  my  hopes  never  were  so  high  as  some 
of  my  neighbours',  I  am  disposed  to  be  very  well  contented  with 
the  disastrous  retreat  and  loss  of  reputation  experienced  by 
Buonaparte.  If  he  persist  in  trying  another  invafpi,  via  Peters- 
burgh,  he  certainly  will  have  no  opportunity  of  advancing  even 
a  verst  before  Easter ;  and  at  whatever  time  he  set  out,  the 


*  "  Last  yean  of  the  reign  of  Gustaviu  Addphus  the  Fourthi  late  king  of  Sweden.'* 
-Quarterly  Revievo,  1818. 
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country  in  that  direction  is  far  better  qualified  for  the  Welling* 
tonian  system  of  retreat,  than  that  between  Smolensk  and  Mos- 
cow ;  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  same  alarms  will  be  raised 
and  believed,  as  were  believed  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
which  is  now  at  its  close. 

"  Dr.  Butler  of  Shrewsbury  gives  a  most  flaming  account  of 
Lucien  Buonaparte's  poem,  which  he  has  read,  and  which  he 
sets  on  the  same  parallel  with  Ariosto !  Is  not  this  a  marvellous 
age  in  which  we  livel  a  poor  parson  like  myself,  who  writes  a 
dictionary  and  preaches  a  Bampton  lecture,  has  no  chance  for 
notoriety  among  these  Deoa  Majorwfii  Gentium.''^ 

To  John  Thomtony  Esq. 

Moreton^  December^  1812. 

^'  I  certainly  never  expected  our  old  Russian  hosts  would 
have  made  so  good  a  fight,  though  I  apprehend  this  uncommonly 
bard  and  early  frost  will  materially  assist  the  retreat  of  Buona- 
parte's army,  and  that  the  reports  of  their  being  surrounded  are 
decidedly  premature.     This  has  been  on  the  whole  a  very  an- 
gular campaign  ;  in  some  respects  it  bears  a  slight  resemblance 
to  the  inroad  of  Darius  Hystaspes  into  the  same  country,  when 
ocqupied  by  the  Scythians;  but  it  oflers  some  still  more  striking 
pomts  of  comparison  with  the  memorable  invasion  of  Penda  by 
Julian  the  Apostate.     The  only  differences  are,  that  there  heat, 
here  cold,  has  been  the  agent  of  destruction ;  and  that  the  mo- 
dem Julian  has  not  yet  met  with  his  death  wound.     Apropos  of 
Persia  and  Russia,  I  have  been,  at  different  times  during  the 
summer,  projecting  a  half  religious,  half  descriptive  poem,  to  be 
called  '  The  Desert,'  giving  an  account  of  the  wilder  features 
of  nature,  as  displayed  in  different  latitudes.     Much  m^bt  be 
said  about  the  steppes,  which  we  ourselves  have  traversed,  and 
the  fine  woods  of  Oesterdal  and  Dovre ;  and  Bruce  affords  some 
noble  paintin»j|f  the  wilderness  of  tropical  climates.  One  might, 
too,  find  Cossaks,  Laplanders,  Arabs,  Mohawks  and  Israelites 
ajs  moving  objects  in  the  picture  in  their  several  compartments, 
and  describe  the  hand  of  Providence  as  displayed  in  the  support 
and  comfort  of  each.    What  will  come  of  it  I,  as  yet,  hardly 
know.     I  have  given  up  the  translation  of  Klopstock's  .Messiah, 
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from  a  real  doubt  how  far  we  may  venture  to  attribute  to  so 
aweful  a  Being,  at  such  a  moment,  words  and  actions  of  our  own 
invention.  My  main  project,  however,  and  on  which  I  work 
hard  a  part  of  every  day,  is  a  sort  of  critical  dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  which,  if  I  ever  finish  it,  will  supply  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
the  defects  of  Calmet ;  and  even  if  I  do  not,  makes  me  more 
and  more  familiar  with  those  books  which  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  my  life  to  study. 

"  I  often  wish  for  you  here,  and  while  I  was  ill  I  thought  of 
you  very  often.  I  have  much  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  ex- 
cellent friends  which,  besides  my  own  family.  Heaven  has  blest 
me  with  ;  but  I  feel  it  as  very  unfortunate  that  the  earliest  of 
them  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  me. 

"  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 

"Reginald  Heber.*' 

To  R.  J.  WilmoU  Esq. 

MoreUm^  March  16,  1813. 

"  I  was  disappointed  at  not  seeing  your  memory  article  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Quarterly  ;  Heber  says,  however,  that  it 
is  at  last  in  print  and  ready  for  the  next  Owing  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  mislaying  Thornton's  letter,  I  had  not,  after  all,  my  song 
ready  for  his  father's  Russian  dinner ;  a  piece  of  apparent  negli- 
gence which  has  caused  me  much  vexation,  as  1  was,  on  my  own 
account,  ambitious  of  doing  the  thing  well,  and  as  my  failure  in 
performing  my  promise  may  well  make  him  seriously  angry. 
How.  often  have  I  resolved  to  be  more  careful  and  circumspect 
in  my  dealings  in  future,  and  how  often  have  I  broken  my  reso* 
lution !  Seriously,  I  often  fear  when  I  am  in  low  spirits,  as  is 
the  case  at  this  moment,  that  for  want  of  steadiness,  whatever  I 
begin  will  never  come  to  any  good ;  and  now  that  your  exam- 
ple (which  certainly  used  to  stimulate  me)  is  taken  out  of  the 
way,  you  will  hear  of  me  presently  subsiding  into  your  friend's 
description  of  a  country  magistrate,  ^  a  ruminating  animal  busied 
about  turnpike  roads.'"  *  *  *  • 
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To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

May,  1813, 

*'  I  had  hoped,  my  dear  friend,  to  have  been  able  in  my  pre- 
sent letter  to  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  soon  seeing  you  and 
your  family  in  London,  as  we  had  been  for  some  mouths  propos- 
ing such  a  jaunt  this  spring.  The  building,  however,  in  which 
I  am  engaged,  and  my  other  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, unite  to  condemn  us  to  one  year  more  of  retirement.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  problem,  which  my  building  expenses  by  no  means 
entirely  solve,  how  it  happens,  that  with  no  expensive  habit  that 
I  know  of  in  either  of  us,  and  with  an  income  beyond  even  our 
wishes,  we  have  never  succeeded  in  having  that  best  sort  of 
abundance  which  arises  from  living  within  one's  income.  Partly 
this  arises,  I  believe,  from  the  habits  of  Shropshire,  where  the 
expense  of  a  servants'  hall  is  considerably  more  than  that  of 
the  parlour,  and  partly  from  my  own  habits  of  heedlessness, 
which  I  fear  I  am  not  likely  to  get  the  better  of. 

"  It  is  very  foolish,  perhaps ;  but  I  own  I  sometimes  think  that 
I  am  not  thrown  into  that  situation  of  life  for  which  I  am  best 
qualified.  I  am  in  a  sort  of  half-way  station  between  a  parson 
and  a  squire ;  condemned,  in  spite  of  myself,  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  latter,  while  yet  I  neither  do  nor  can  attend  to  them 
sufficiently ;  nor  am  I  quite  sure  that  even  my  literary  habits  are 
well  suited  to  the  situation  of  a  country  clergyman.  I  have 
sometimes  felt  an  unwillingness  in  quitting  my  books  for  the  care 
of  my  parish  ;  and  have  been  tempted  to  fancy  that,  as  my  stu- 
dies are  Scriptural,  I  was  not  neglecting  my  duty.  Yet  I  must 
not,  and  cannot,  deceive  myself;  the  duties  which  I  am  paid  to 
execute,  have  certainly  the  first  claim  on  my  attention ;  and 
while  other  pursuits  are  my  amusement,  these  are  properly  my 
calling.  Probably,  had  I  not  been  a  scholar,  other  pursuits,  or 
other  amusements,  would  have  stepped  in,  and  I  should  have 
been  exposed  to  equal  or  greater  temptations  ;  but,  I  confess, 
when  I  consider,  how  much  I  might  have  done,  and  how  little, 
comparatively,  I  have  done  in  my  parish,  I  sometimes  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  fondness  for  study  is  an  unfortunate  pre- 
dilection for  one  who  is  the  pastor  of  so  many  people.     The  im- 
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provement  of  my  parish  does  not  correspond  to  those  pleasant 
dreams  with  which  I  entered  on  my  office.  My  neighbours  pro- 
fess to  esteem  me;  but  an  easy  temper  will,  in  this  respect  go  a 
great  way.  I  write  sermons,  and  have  moderately  good  congre- 
gations ;  but  not  better  than  I  had  on  first  commencing  my  ca- 
reer. The  schools,  &c.  which  I  projected,  are  all  comparatively 
at  a  stand-still ;  and  I  am  occasionally  disposed  to  fancy  that  a 
man  cannot  attend  to  two  pursuits  at  once,  and  that  it  will  be  at 
length  necessary  to  bum  my  books,  like  the  early  converts  to 
Christianity;  and  since  Providence  has  called  me  to  a  station 
which  so  many  men  regard  with  envy,  to  give  my  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  duties  which  it  requires. 

"  Wilmot,  whom  next  to  yourself,  I  esteem  and  love  most 
warmly,  tells  me  that  with  method  and  a  little  resolution,  I  may 
arrange  all  that  I  have  to  do,  so  as  that  one  pursuit  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  another.  I  wish  I  knew  how,  or  that,  knowing  how, 
I  had  firmness  to  follow  it.  If  you  and  your  family  would  pass 
a  part  of  your  summer  here,  you  might,  like  a  college  visiter, 
correct  what  you  found  amiss  ;  and  you  need  not  be  told  that  I 
shall  listen  to  no  suggestions  with  so  much  readiness  as  yours. 
Possibly,  for  I  will  own  that  I  am  in  a  gloomy  humour,  I  exag- 
gerate circumstances  ;  but  a  day  seldom  passes  without  my  be- 
ing more  or  less  afiected  by  them.  On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
such  repinings  at  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  our  duties  are 
performed,  are  necessary  parts  of  our  discipline,  and  such  as  we 
can  never  hope  to  get  rid  of.  Do  not,  however,  blame  me  for 
bestowing  (as  Dogberry  says)  all  my  tediousness  upon  you,  but 
retaliate,  when  you  have  time,  by  a  letter  equally  long,  and 
equally  egotistical. 

"  I  conclude  you  have  rubbed  up  all  your  Russian  to  con- 
verse with  the  Cossak ;  had  he  been  the  serjeant  who  accompa- 
nied us  to  Ecatherinodar,  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  renew 
the  acquaintance.  Gifford,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  says  all  the 
world  are  Cossak  mad,  and  wants  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  short 
article  on  the  subject,  for  the  next  number  of  the  Review.  I 
have  not  yet  begun  it,  and  know  not  whether  I  shall  have  tim^. 
I  had  previously  offered  a  review  of  Sir  W.  Drummond's  CEdi- 
pus  Judaicusy  a  very  wicked  and  foolish  book,  which  its  author 
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has,  in  order  to  escape  thf3  reviewers,  only  circulated  privately ; 
on  this  account  my  offer  was  declined.  D'Oyley,  of  Bennet 
college,  has  since  answered  him  very  well ;  and  a  third  person,  I 
know  not  who,  has  offered  to  review  D'Oyley  ;  so  that  I  am 
able  at  present  to  attend  pretty  closely  to  my  dictionary,  and  to 
the  eastern  languages  and  customs.  The  necessity  of  making 
weekly  sermons  I  feel  pretty  heavily ;  but,  alas !  this  preference 
of  my  amusements  to  my  especial  duties,  is  the  veiy  feeling  of 
which  I  complained. 

*M  am  aware  that  you  are  busy,  and  cannot  write  often  ;  but 
when  yoil  know  how  much  pleasure  your  letters  give,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  occasionally  send  me  one.  Ood  bless  you ! 

^'REGIIfALD   HeBER." 

To  E.  D.  Daivenporti  Esq. 

Tunbridge  WeUs,  June  34/A,  1613. 

* 

"  My  Dear  Davenport, 

"  I  was  so  hurried  during  my  two  days  stay  in  town,  that,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  calling  on  you  to  learn 
your  intentions  respectiDg  Tunbridge.  We  are  now  comforta* 
bly  settled  here,  and  find  the  place  really  very  pretty,  and,  as 
we  were  told  we  should,  quiet.  The  gaieties,  however,  such  as 
they  are,  are  now  likely  to  commence,  as  this  is  the  usual  begin- 
ning of  their  season.  Our  gaiety  will  certainly  be  much  increas- 
ed if  you  still  persevere  in  your  intention  of  coming  here.  There 
are  at  present  maintes  good  lodgings  to  be  had  of  all  dimensions ; 
we  have  a  small  house,  which,  like  the  other  (Bdes  mmarum  genr 
ivam  at  watering  places,  is  too  small  to  enable  us  to  offer  you  an 
apartment,  though  not  too  small  to  admit  of  our  messing  togeth- 
er. We  shall  stay  here  a  month.  If,  during  that  time,  you  think 
of  coming  down,  we  will,  on  due  notice,  get  you  lodgings, 
though  we  should  rather  recommend  your  coming  to  choose  for 
yoiurself.  Next  door  to  us  is  a  cottage,  which  I  should,  on  many 
accounts,  recommend,  were  it  not  that  the  situation,  though  veiy 
beautiful,  is  more  retired  than  a  man  who  comes  to  Tunbridge 
for  a  week  or  so  to  amuse  himself,  would  perhaps  wish ;  though 
for  contrary  reasons  it  suits  us  admirably.     I  have  contrived  to 
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get  a  violent  cold  and  defluxion  in  my  eyes,  or  rather  from  them, 
which  makes  writing  at  present  rather  a  duty  than  a  pleasure. 
Fortunately,  I  have  green  woods  and  fields  to  look  at,  and  shall 
therefore,  I  hope,  soon  be  well. 

*    "  Believe  me  my  dear  friend, 
"  Ever  truly  your's, 
>  *' Reginald  Heber." 

To  R.  J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

7\inbridge  WeUs,  July  13i^  ISlsl 

"  We  have  now  been  three  weeks  at  Tunbridge,  which  is  re- 
ally a  far  prettier  and  more  agreeable  place  than  I  expected, 
with  less  of  gossip  and  the  other  distastes  of  a  watering  place 
than  generally  make  up  our  idea  of  such  situations,  and  with  a 
very  shady  and  luUy  neighbourhood,  afiTording  many  interesting 
rides.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  like  it  since  there  is,  at  pre- 
sent, pretty  strong  appearance  that  our  stay  will  be  lengthened 
beyond  the  month  which  was  originally  talked  of,  as  Emily  has 
certainly  profited  by  the  experiment,  and  I  apprehend  her  phy- 
sician will,  as  usual,  urge  her  to  a  longer  trial.  This  circum- 
stance alone  would  unfortunately  discomfit  all  our  hopes  of  be- 
ing parties  to  the  delightful  plan  which  you  mention  in  your  last 
letter.  There  are  indeed  so  many  imperious  calls,  to  me  to 
hurry  back,  as  soon  as  I  am  at  liberty,  into  Shropshire,  that 
from  the  first  moment  of  receiving  your  very  kind  invitation  to 
join  your  party,  I  hardly  dared  hope  to  do  it.  I  have,  it  is  true, 
still  some  time  to  spare  out  of  the  three  months  of  absence  which 
the  law  allows  me  from  my  living ;  and  as  my  wife's  health  ig 
concerned,  might  doubtless  plead  it  as  an  excuse ;  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  conscience  as  well  as  law  is  to  be  attended  to  ; 
and  even  so  &r  as  ambition  is  concerned,  and  the  pursuit  of  my 
regular  studies,  I  find  that  I  have  been  already  too  long  from 
home.  Even  here,  however,  my  time  has  not  been  entirely  los^ 
as  by  good  fortune  the  circulating  library  has  furnished  me  with 
Volney  and  other  oriental  travels,  with  which,  though  I  W93 
slightly  versed  in  them  before,  I  have  seized  the  opportunity  of 
being  better  acquainted,  and  have  gained  from  them  considera- 
ble accessions  to  my  common-place  book. 
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''  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  had,  since  my  ar- 
rival here,  an  offer  of  a  prebendary  of  Durham  in  exchange  for 
Hodnet.  This  is  an  exchange  which,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  income,  I  should,  on  some  accounts,  be  disposed  to 
like  ;  but  as  I  believe  that  such  a  measure  would  neither  be 
agreeable  to  my  brothers,  nor  consistent  with  my  regard  for 
their  interests,  I  declined  it,  reserving  merely  the  power  of  ap- 
plying to  the  person  who  made  the  offer,  in  case  circumstances 
should  induce  me  to  change  my  mind.  It  is  whimsical  that  when 
we  were  last  talking  about  my  ambitious  views,  I  mentioned  to 
you  my  liking  for  a  prebendary  of  the  sort  which  has  now  been 
thrown  in  my  way. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Ever  your^s  truly, 

^'  Reginald  Heber." 

To  John  Thomtony  Esq. 

Moretm^  August  9,  1813. 

*'  We  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  safe  and  well  to  our  parish 
last  Saturday ;  and  I' yesterday  found  myself  restored  to  my 
usual  scene  of  duties  and  interests,  which  I  find  considerably 
endeared  to  me  by  this  temporar}^ceft8ation.  I  was,  I  own,  be- 
fore our  late  excursion,  growing  listless,  and  almost  discontented 
with  my  situation,  and  the  little  apparent  good  which  my  exer- 
tions brought  about.  I  am  now,  I  trust,  cured  ;  at  least  I  fe^l 
DO  small  degree  of  my  original  sanguine  disposition  returning, 
and  could  even  fancy  that  I  was  listened  to  with  more  attention 
yesterday  than  I  attracted  during  the  spring.  This  is,  perhaps, 
mere  fancy ;  but  the  same  feeling  has  thrown  a  sort  of  charm 
over  many  of  the  objects  which  had  lost  their  value  from  my 
being  accustomed  to  them ;  and  from  my  pulpit  and  my  new 
building,  down  to  the  little  domestic  arrangements  of  my  present 
habitation,  and  the  *  desiderato  requiescere  in  Ucto.^  I  &id  every 
thing  more  comfortable  than  when  I  left  it.  This- stimulus  to 
my  spirits  I  owe  to  my  late  excursion ;  and  if  this  were  all  I 
should  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  it ;  but  it  has,  in  other  respects, 
caused  both  Emily  and  myself  so  much  unmixed  pleasure,  that, 
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even  if  her  health  is  not  improved,  we  are  stUI  gainers.  We 
have  seen  more  of  you  and  your  family  than  we  have  done  since 
our  marriage ;  and  I  confess  that  I  began  to  feel  the  long  inter- 
val which  had  elapsed  without  our  meeting  as  a  serious  vexa- 
tion ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  drawback  to  our  present  com- 
forts but  the  distance  at  which  we  are  thrown  from  some  of  our 
best  friends.     Next  year,  as  we  cannot  get  to  you,  I  do  hope 

you  will  come  to  us. 

•  ••••• 

^*  Madame  de  Sta^l,  to  whom  we  were  introduced  the  day 
after  we  left  Tunbridge,  said  a  good  thing  on  the  style  of  London 
parties,  which  she  called  ^  une  sodM  aux  toups  de  pamg,*  I  told 

her  R.  G-^ ^'s  idea  of  the  female  slave  trade ;  but  though  she 

understood  the  mercantile  part  of  the  idea,  I  do  not  think  she 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  of  a  slave. ship 
to  feel  the  wit  of  the  comparison,  as  to  crowding,  pressure,  &c« 
We  met  her  three  times,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  her.  She  is  so  little  different  in  appearance,  manner,  and 
general  conversation  from  many  foreign  women,  that  I  couU 
have  fancied  myself  once  or  twice  talking  to  la  folic  Oaigarin* 
She  is,  however,  bmer  mannered,  and  more  feminine  and  sen- 
sible than  that  worthy'  personage,  and  I  think  you  would  like 
her.  She  is  not  handsome,  but,  certainly,  not  ugly  for  her  time 
of  life.  ^ 

"  From  town  we  started  qa  Monday  se'nnigfat ;  *  * 

•  •  •  •  •  wehad 

good  weather  all  the  journey,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  very 
promising  crops  in  all  the  counties  which  we  traversed.'' 

To  R.  J.  Wamoiji  Esq. 

MoreUm,  Augwt  21,  18IX 

**  We  set  out  homewards,  id&  Oxford  and  Gloucester,  the  day 
after  we  dined  with  you,  and  arrived  at  Moreton  after  a  pros- 
perous tour  of  a  fortnight,  only  breaking  two  springs  of  our  gig 
by  the  way,  and  seeing  the  splendid  Catl^drats  of  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury,  and  Worcester ;  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Severn, 
(which,  like  a  cow's  tail,  grows  smaller  the  further  it  recedes 
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from  its  source,  being  a  noble  stream  at  Bridgenortb,  and  a  very 
paltry  one  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,)  together  with  all 
the  usual  lions  of  Colebrook  Dale,  which  Emily  had  never  lAsit- 
ed  before,  and  which  I  had  not  seen  for  so  long  a  time  that  I 
enjoyed  all  the  pleasure  of  novelty.  Since  our  return  we  have 
been  staying  quietly  at  home,  observing  the  small  {vogressmade 
during  our  absence  in  the  finishing  of  our  new  house,  and  alter- 
nately elated  and  depressed  with  agrestic  hopes  and  apprefaeD- 
sions,  as  the  weather-glass  has  risen  or  sunk. 

"  Our  neighbours,  the  HUls,  have  been,  of  course^  in  great 
anxiety  during  the  long  interval  of  suspense  between  the  first  and 
second  accounts  of  the  late  battle.  Sir  John's  four  sons  are,  how- 
ever, all  safe.  I  felt  very  anxious  on  another  account,  as  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  if  Lord  Wellington  had  not  beaten  Soult 
very  decidedly  indeed,  he  must  have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  to 
the  Ebro,  abandoning  both  Pamplona  and  St.  Sebastian.  At 
present  there  is  nothing  apparently  to  regret,  except  the  heavy 
loss  of  lives.    An  intimate  fnend  of  Heber's,  Jam^s  Stanhope, 

is  among  the  wounded.     Did  you  see  Madame  La  Baronne  1 

•  ••••• 

"  Adieu ;  be  healthy,  be  prosperous,  and  do  not  forget  me. 
*^  Heber  tells  me  your  article  on  memory  is  very  generally 
well  spoken  oL" 

To  R.  jr.  WUmoty  Esq. 

MoreUm,  SepUmber  14,  1813L 

^*  Mv  Dear  Wilmot, 

^  I  have  been  too  mucb  occupied  by  a  sermon  for  the  Bible 
Society,  which  I  had  to  preach  at  Shrewsbury,  to  think  of  any 
thing  else ;  so  that  I  am  grievously  in  arrear  both  to  you  and 
GifTord,  whose  Cossaks  are  still  in  mid-campugn,  and  making 
very  little  progress.  For  yourself,  who  have  been  dancing,  like 
a  sun-beam,  on  the- wave,  or  refreshing  your  fancy  with  French 
novels,  I  apprehend  you  also  have  bad  little  time  for  Madame 
La  Baronne's  book,  wluch,  though  eloquent,  contains,  I  think, 
but  little  that  is  very  new,  except  the  daring  forgery  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  letter.  What  a  strange  fiancy  to  make  poor  old 
Roger  Ascham  (whose  name  she  cannot  spell)  the  bearer  of  *  a 
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box  of  poison  strong ;'  or  to  make  Lady  Jane  talk  of  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect  from  the  Tower  garden !  It  is  stiU,  however,  a 
pretty  letter,  and  is  calculated  to  give  one  a  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  character  of  its  writer. 

^'  I  have  just  met  with  a  phenomenon  which  has  considerably 
surprised  me,  in  an  epic  poem  on  Gustavus  Vasa,  by  an  Eton 
boy  of  seventeen,  named  Walker.  You  will  laugh  at  the  idea, 
and  so  at  first  did  I ;  but  on  carelessly  looking  it  over  to  enable 
me  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  lady  who  lent  it  me,  I  have 
found  so  much  skill  in  the  construction  of  his  verse,  and  so 
many  passages  of  lively  and  powerful  description,  as  give  pro- 
mise of  something  very  good  indeed  hereafter.  Many  parts  will 
not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  Pope's  translation  of  the 
Thebaid  at  the  same  age.  The  story,  as  he  has  told  it,  is  child- 
ish ;  and  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  boyish  ambition  of  in- 
troducing celestial  machinery,  such  as  angels  and  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  are  not  happily  introduced,  and  are  weapons  too 
ponderous  for  him  to  manage ;  but  even  this  ambition,  at  his 
age,  is  no  bad  sign.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  buy  the  book,  but 
I  do  strenuously  recommend  your  borrowing  it,  as  it  is  really  a 
curiosity.  You,  as  an  old  Etonian,  will  probably  be  able  to 
learn  who  the  l)oy  is,  and  whether  he  is  thought  clever  in 
other  respects. 

**  What  a  disappointing  result  to  our  hopes  on  the  continent  I 
I  do  not  indeed  apprehend  that  the  fate  of  the  campaign  can  en- 
tirely depend  on  this  failure,  though  Berlin  will  be  lost  by  it,  as 
Buonqmrte  will  now  be  enabled  to  detach  so  strong  a  corps 
against  Bemadotte  as  to  compel  his  retreat ;  but  how  mortify- 
ing it  is  to  think,  that  had  Buonaparte's  return  from  Silesia  been 
retarded  a  single  day,  he  would  have  been  in  a  state  more  dis- 
astrous than  Peter  the  First  at  Pruth.  And  so  the  Austrians 
are  again  beaten  by  their  old  plan  of  extending  their  wings  too 
much.  *  Bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,'  saith  Solomon,  *  yet  will  not 
his  folly  depart  from  him.' 

"  I  envy  you  very  n)uch  both  your  water-parties  and  your  re- 
newed mtercourse  with ,  whose  society,  from  the  little  I  have 

seen,  and  the  much  I  have  heard  of  him,  must  be  very  agreeable. 
Do  not,  however,  allow  that  philosophic  indolence  of  which  you 
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talk,  to  seduce  you.  •  •  •  , 

•  '         •  *       A  merely  theoretic  life  must  inevititbly 

grow  tiresome  in  the  long-run ;  and  though  there  may  be  fatigue, 
and  will  be  disappointment  wherever  there  is  ambition^  yet  its 
enjoyments  are,  I  apprehend,  keener  than  its  regrets.  Nor  is 
flus  all ;  an  active  and  busy  man  is  not  only  hapiaer,  but  better 
than  an  idle  one^  •  •  •  •  ^ 

God  bless  you  1" 

To  John  T%amUmj  Esq. 

McTtUm,  S^piembcr  H  1613. 

<*  The  last  bulletin  flrom  the  continent  \a^  disappointed  me 
sadly  ;  not  that,  from  the  face  of  events,  it  appears  to  have  at  all 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign  ;  but  because  it  is  the  failure 
of  an  enterprize  wUch,  if  successful,  would  have  reduced  Buo- 
naparte to  greater  straits  than  he  has  ever  been  before,  and 
which,  apparently,  nothing  but  a  rapid  march  of  the  guards  from 
Silesia  to  Dresden  has  enabled  him  to  avert.  An  ordinary  ge* 
neral  would,  doubtless,  have  been  undone ;  Buonaparte  has 
turned  this  destruction  on  his  ensnarers. 


Woe  to  him !  he  hath  laid  his  (oils 


To  take  the  antelope, 
The  lion  is  come  in! 

«<««#!  preached  a  Bible  Society  8ennon>  oh  Sunday  the 
5th,  at  Shrewsbury,  to  a  numerous  and  attentive,  thou^  not 
very  liberal,  congregation.  The  archdeacon,  all  the  Evangefi. 
cal  and  several  of  the  other  cleigy,  with  a  great  body  of  squire* 
archy,  as  Cobbett  calls  them,  form  our  society ;  there  are  some 
also,  of  the  old  dissenters  and  Baptists ;  but  of  the  MethodiBts, 
so  few  are  subscribers  that  this  last  year  only  one  name  could 
be  found  of  sufficient  respectability  to  be  placed  on  the  commit, 
tee.  A  few  sensible  men  still  continue  to  oppose  ns ;  some  of 
them  were  among  my  hearers,  but  whether  I  have  converted 
ihem  I  do  not  know,** 
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To  the  Rev.  George  JVUkins. 

Mareton,  October  20, 1813. 

«Mt  Dear  Sir, 

*^  I  ought  to  apologize  for  keeping  your  manttscript*  so  long ; 
but  as  my  engagements  were,  at  the  time  of  my  receiving  it,  very 
numerous,  and  as  I  felt  myself  not  so  well  versed  in  many  parts 
of  Josephns  as  I  ought  to  be,  I  deferred  undertaking  its  perusal 
till  I  had  time  to  do  it  with  real  attention ;  and  till  this  deficiency 
on  my  own  part  should  be  remedied,  or,  at  least,  till  I  had  re- 
freshed my  memory  in  the  princip&l  part  of  the  high  priest's  nar- 
rative.   You  will  observe  that,  according  to  my  promise,  I  have 
read  over  your  history  vrith  a  very  attentive  and  a  tolerably  se- 
vere eye ;  and  I  can  honestly  assure  you  that  I  have  not  know- 
ingly passed  over  any  material  fault  or  incorrectness  either  of 
fact  or  style.     I  have  not  been  equally  exact  in  noting  such 
passages  as  I  approved  of,  because  every  author  is  pretty  well 
able  to  find  out  his  own  beauties ;  and  it  is  the  most  useful, 
though  certwily  the  most  ungracious  part  which  a  friend  can 
take,  to  guard  a  young  writer  against  whatever  might  lay  him 
open  to  censure,  or  diminish  the  general  effect  of  his  book ; 
while,  if  I  had  marked  my  praise  as  well  as  blame  in  the  margin, 
your  manuscript  would  have  been  still  more  defaced  than  you 
at  present  behold  it.     I  cannot  hope  that  you  will  assent  to  all 
my  alterations  and  erasures :  but  I  am  sure  that  you  will  impute 
them  to  their  real  motive ;  and  also  be  sensible  that  if  I  had  not 
thought  your  work  worth  some  trouble  I  should  not  have  been 
thus  severe  vrith  it.    The  main  faults  which   (though  I  have 
noted  all  the  instances  as  they  occurred  to  me)  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  in  this  place,  are,  the  general  omission  of  the  relative 
'  which'  in  your  sentences,  a  habit  which  has  of  late  become  very 
common,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  slovenly,  and  in  serious 
writing  very  improper.    Secondly,  the  application  of  certain 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  final  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, of  wluch  it  is  far  from  certain  that  they  do  not  relate  to 
the  previous  calamity  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thirdly,  I  would 
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advise  shorter  applications  and  more  details  of  the  incidents  men* 
tioned  by  Josephus  and  others.  There  are  other  circumstances 
which  I  could  not  help  noting  down,  and  in  which  we  differ, 
though  I  certainly  do  not  consider  them  2^  faults  in  your  work  ; 
I  mean  those  circumstances  in  which  you  think  more  favourably 
of  Titus  than  I  do,  and  in  which  it  is  not  only  fair  to  differ,  but 
you  have  most  commentators  and  historians  on  your  side.  But 
I  must  protest  against  the  argument  in  favour  of  his  virtues,  de- 
rived from  the  important  commission  which  he  had  from  God  to 
fulfil  The  King  of  Assyria  had  a  similar  commbsion  ;  yet  how 
the  prophets  exult  in  his  fall,  doclaiming  against  his  proud  looks, 
and  raising  up  hell  to  meet  him.  God,  in  fact,  often  makes  use 
of  the  wicked  to  work  His  gracious  purposes,  blindly,  and  in 
their  own  despite ;  and  all  those  tyrants  of  the  earth,  from  Tig- 
lath  Pelesar  to  Buonaparte,  have  been  first  used  as  God's  staff 
to  chastize  the  nations,  and  then  the  staff  has  been  thrown 
away. 

"  I  have  said  all  the  evil  of  your  book  which  I  could  ;  I  must 
now,  in  justice,  say  something  in  its  favour.  It  is  pious^  rational, 
and  pleasingly  written ;  when  you  have  been  warmed  with  your 
subject  you  have  shown  very  considerable  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  and  when  it  shall  have  received  your  further  corrections, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  both  a  useful  and  popular  volume. 
^  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

**  Tour's  most  truly, 

"  Reginald  Heber." 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

MoreUm  Nov.  Mh,  1813. 

**  I  was  unwilling  to  answer  your  letter  till  I  had  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  Heber  possessed  the  book  you  mention,  but 
can  now  say  that  unluckily  we  neither  of  us  have  it.  I  have  not 
seen  the  book  since  I  was  at  Petersburgh.  The  following  cir- 
cumstances, if  I  remember  rightly,  he  mentions.  The  Finnish 
language  is  oriental,  and  radically  the  same  with  the  Hungarian, 
though  differing  more  from  it  than  English  does  from  German. 
The  Finns,  Laplanders,  and  possibly  the  Grcenlanders  and  Es- 
quimaux are  all  of  Mongolian  race.    The  Finns  arc  the  eariiest 
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inhabitants  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  in  the  north  of  Rus- 
sia ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  red-haired  nation  living  in  wooden 
cities,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  lying  to  the  north  of  his  Sar- 
matians.  How  they  gpt  the  red  hair,  so  different  from  their 
oriental  ancestors,  and  from  the  black  hair  of  the  Laplanders, 
Greenlanders,  and  Samoieds,  is  not  easy  to  say ;  probably  by 
Intermarriage  with  the  Gothic  tribes.  In  the  days  of  Alfred, 
(see  Ohthere's  description  of  his  voyage  made  by  that  monarch's 
orders  round  the  North  Cape,  published  by  Daines  Barrington,) 
the  Finns  had  a  great  city  at  Perm,  with  a  female  idol,  all  gilt, 
whom  they  worshipped  ;  and  they  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  Caspian,  the  people  of  Igur  or  Bukharia,  and  India,  by 
means  of  the  two  rivers  Volga  and  Petchora.  Two  Indians 
came  to  Alfred's  court  by  this  channel ;  and  it  was  the  general 
way  by  which  the  lighter  commodities  of  India,  or  at  least  of 
Samarcand,  came  to  the  north  of  Europe  ;  exactly  as  we  met 
the  Bukharian  venders  of  shawls  and  herons'  plumes  in  Peters- 
burgh.  Karamsin,  of  Moscow,  told  me  that  the  Finnish  city  of 
Perm  was  in  alliance  afterwards  w;th  the  Hanse  towns,  and  sent 
three  hundred  men  to  the  aid  of  Novogorod  against  Ivan  Ya- 
silovitch;  and  Dr.  Guthrie  said  that  the  Aurea  Yenus  of  Perm 
was  mentioned  by  the  Russian  chronicles  under  the  name  of 
SoUotta  Babiiy '  the  golden  old  woman.'  I  wish  this  scanty  in- 
formation may  be  of  any  use  to  you,  as  I  fear  the  book  of  Pro- 
fessor Porltan  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  England.  I  have  myself 
been  sedulously  hunting  old  Polish  and  Hungarian  Chronicles  to 
find  out  the  origin  of  the  Cossaks.  «  «  *  Did  not  we 
meet  Skioldebrand  one  day  at  Yennerquist's,  a  stout  tall  officer, 
full  of  empfndung  ? 

**  Our  friend  Gifford  is  a  little  unreasonable  on  busy  men  like 
you  and  me,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  so  much  time 
to  articles  for  the  Quarterly,  as  those  who  have  less  to  do. 

B indeed  is  a  case  which  may  be  urged  against  us ;  but 

he  has  acquired  all  his  ideas,  and  has  only  to  write  them  down ; 
at  our  age  we  are  obliged  to  read  to  enable  us  to  write. 

"Ever  your's  truly, 

"  Reginald  Heber." 
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To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

Mcreionj  February  1814. 

**Mr  Dear  Friend, 

"  You  have  been  but  too  truly  informed  respecting  Col.  HilP» 
death,  which,  from  its  suddenness,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the 
loss,  not  only  to  his  own  family,  but  to  the  neighbourhood,  in 
which  he  had  many  friends,  and,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  not 
a  single  enemy,  has  produced  a  greater  and  more  general  shock 
than  any  event  of  the  kmd  which  has  fallen  under  my  know- 
ledge. I  began  a  letter  to  announce  the  circumstance  to  you 
the  day  after  it  took  place,  and  was  so  completely  overset  that  I 
broke  off  in  the  middle.  A  wife,  whose  whole  happiness  was 
vnrapt  up  in  him  ;  children  at  an  age  when  a  father's  advice  and 
authority  are  most  necessary ;  an  aged  father,  whose  other  sons 
having  been  wonderfully  preserved  in  situations  of  more  apparent 
danger,  was  little  prepared  to  resign  the  one  who  remained  at 
home,  all  make  it  a  cup  of  deeper  worldly  sorrow  than  is  usuaHy 
allotted  for  any  family  to  dfink.  His  death  was  extremely  sud- 
den, since,  though  he  had  some  time  before  had  a  tedious  liver 
complaint,  he  was  considered  as  quite  recovered ;  and  the  in- 
flammi^tion  in  his  bowels,  which  carried  him  off,  was  only  first 
perceived  a  week  before  his  death,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
overcome,  till  within  two  days  of  the  catastrophe,  mortification 
was  detected.  He  Umself  was  one  of  the  first  sensible  of  his 
approaching  end,  and  prepared  for  it,  his  friends  assure  me,  with 
a  Christian  resignation  and  coolness,  which  few  possess  when 
thus  suddenly  called  on.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last 
moment,  which  he  employed  m  comforting  his  wife  and  fathet. 
*        *  *        The  funeral  was  private,  but  it 

was  distinguished  by  very  uncommon  marks  of  grief,  not  only 
in  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  were  there,  but,  among  the 
tenants  and  the  common  people  who  were  spectators.  I  saw, 
myself,  several  of  the  last  shedding  tears ;  a  very  unusual  thing 
in  persons  to  whom  death  beds  and  funerals  are  so  familiar.** 
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To  R.  J.   WUmot,  Esq. 

MoreUm,  S^  10^  1814. 

^^  I  am  much  disappointed  at  yoar  being  prevented  from  com-* 
log  here,  as  I  hare  several  things  respecting  which  I  want  your 
advice  and  criticism*  I  shall,  therefore,  if  I  can  with  any  de- 
gree of  convenience,  follow  you  to  town  during  the  spring  as  a 
bachelor ;  probably  immediately  after  Easter.  I  have  been  for 
these  three  weel^s  busy  at  work  on  a  volume  of  Cossak  history, 
being  the  issue  of  my  abortive  endeavours  to  furnish  an  article 
for  the  Quarterly  on  that  subject.  I  found  that  I  had  too  many 
materials  for  an  article,  and,  therefore,  determined  to  have  a 
book  to  myself.  This  I  should  like  very  much  to  show  you ; 
nay,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  show  it  to  you  before  it  makes 
its  appearance,  so  that  you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
plagued  with  if 
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DiisenitTS — Letter  to  a  Roman  Catholic — JlUUd  Sotereigm  ai 

Parii Semew  of  Madame  de  StaeFs  "  De  rAliemagne'^ 

Letter  from  Madame  de  Stael — "  Lara^^ — Mr.  Regi$udd  He^ 
ber^s  return  to  Hodnet-^His  mode  of  life^-^necdote — Corret- 
pondence  with  Mr.  Rowland  Hill — Preaches  the  Bampton  Lee- 
ttaree — Letter  from  lord  Grenoille — Controverey  wiih  Mr.  Ao- 
lan^Remarks  on  Com  BUI — **  Champion*^ — Distreeeet  of  the 
country — Eastern  poetry.     181 4 — 1 816. 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber  bad  the  good  fortune  to  find  but  few 
dissenters  in  his  parish.  There  was  one  Wesleyan  chapel,  but 
the  number  who  frequented  it  was  small,  and  during  the  sixteen 
years  of  his  ministry  they  did  not  increase.  A  short  time  before 
his  removal  to  Moreton,  a  Roman  Catholic  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  most  respectable  parishioners.  He  had  often 
wished  for  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  this  man,* 
and  when  he  heard  that  some  superstitious  ceremonies  had  been 
observed  in  his  wife's  apartment  during  her  confinement,  and 
that  he  had  caused  his  new-bom  child  to  be  baptized  by  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  clei^yman,  he  wrote  him  the  following  letter. 

F^ebruary  10, 1814. 

**MtDear  Neighbour, 

"  During  the  few  months  of  your  residence  in  my  parish,  it 
has  often  been  my  wish  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  religion ; 
but  the  want  of  a  proper  opportunity,  and  my  own  unavoidable 
absence  from  Hodnet,  on  account  of  my  health,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  have  prevented  my  taking  a  step  which,  even 
now,  perhaps,  may  seem  unusual,  and  such  as  to  demand  an 
apology.  Your  absence  from  church  and  the  baptism  of  your 
child  by  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were  circumstan- 
ces which,  from  my  former  knowledge  of  your  family,  could 
cause,  of  course,  no  surprise ;  and  you  know,  I  trust,  enough  of 
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my  character  not  to  suspect  me  of  a  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
any  man  for  worshipping  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  the  manner 
most  agreeable  to  his  conscience.  Whatever  may  be  your  pe« 
culiar  opinions  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  an  honest  man  and 
a  sincere  believer.  But,  since  I  naturally  feel  the  same  regard 
for  you  which  I  feel  for  my  other  parishioners,  the  same  desire 
to  feed  you  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  same  earnest  wish  to 
amend  whatever  I  believe  to  be  wrong  either  in  your  opinions  or 
practice,  I  trust  you  will  not  take  unkindly  the  observations 
which  I  now  offer,  but  that  you  will  examine  them  with  an  at- 
tentive and  impartial  mind,  as  questions  belonpng  to  your  eter- 
nal peace,  and  to  your  acceptance  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  And  I  am  the  more  anxious  that  you  should  do  so  from 
my  esteem  for  your  wife,  whose  family  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable in  this  parish,  and  whom,  till  lately,  I  have  very  seldom 
missed  attending  in  her  place  at  church.  If  such  arguments  as 
I  can  offer  should  confirm  her  in  thefaith  of  her  worthy  parents, 
and  induce  you  also  to  abandon  those  doctrines  which  now  pre- 
vent your  joming  our  Protestant  worship,  I  shall  indeed  consi- 
der myself  as  most  happy ;  and  I  beg  you  to  reflect  that,  at  all 
events,  to  read  and  meditate  on  my  arguments  can  do  you  no 
harm.  If  you  are  not  convinced  by  them,  you  will  be  only 
where  you  were  at  first ;  if  you  are  convinced,  I  hope  that  no- 
thii^  will  prevent  your  forsaking  opinions  and  practices  which 
(forgive  me  for  saying  so)  I  cannot  help  thinking  offensive  to 
God  and  to  Jesus  Christ. 

**  Both  your  church  and  ours  are,  I  believe,  at  the  present 
day,  agreed  in  regarding  the  holy  Scriptures  as  the  best  and  only 
certain  rule  of  futh  or  conduct  They  contain  the  only  accounts 
on  which  we  can  at  all  depend  of  the  laws  given  by  God  to  Mo- 
ses ;  of  the  Jewish  kings  and  prophets ;  of  the  birth  of  our  Sav- 
iour, His  miracles,  His  doctrines,  and  His  death.  God  has  giv- 
en no  laws  to  men  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Sacred  vo- 
lume ;  nothing  which  is  not  grounded  on  Scripture  can  be  ne- 
cessary to  be  believed ;  nothing  wluch  is  contrary  to  Scripture 
can  safely  be  taught  or  practised.  If  then  we  prefer  any  human 
authority  whatever  to  the  written  word  of  God,  we  faU  under  the 
heavy  condemnation  pronounced  by  Christ  against  the  Pharisees, 
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where  He  «mth  that  they  vainly  sought  Him,  while  they  taught 
*  fo^  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men ;'  and  where  He  com- 
plains that  they  had  rendered  *  the  commandments  of  Ood  of 
none  effect  through  their  traditions.'  It  is  then  by  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  only,  not  by  traditions  or  by  the  authority  of  the  an- 
cient fathers,  (though  even  these  are  by  no  means  farourabie  to 
the  modem  church  of  Rome,)  it  bby  the  Bible  that  every  doc* 
trine  is  to  be  at  last  determined ;  and  every  Christian  who  can 
read,  is  bound,  so  far  as  he  has  ability,  to  build  his  judgment  on 
tins  foundation.  Christ  commanded  the  Jews  to  '  search  the 
Scriptures/  The  men  of  Berea  are  praised  by  St.  Luke,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  for  their  diligent  examination  of  the  Sacred 
volume :  and  I  am  sure  that  not  even  the  clergy  of  your  own 
church,  can  or  will  find  fault  with  you  for  examining  whether 
my  arguments  are  really  confirmed  by  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
Gk>8pel  of  Christ.  The  church  of  England,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  differs  less  from  the  church  of  Rome  than  most  other 
Protestant  societies  do ;  and  there  are  many  tlungs  in  which, 
thank  God,  you  and  I  are  iully  agreed.  We  both  believe  in  the 
blessed  Trinity,  in  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  birth  of 
a  pure  virgin,  his  wonderful  life  and  painful  death ;  and  it  is 
through  the  merits  of  that  death  that  we  both  of  us  hope  to  en- 
joy a  blessed  eternity.  I  also,  as  well  as  you,  believe  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  church ;  for  *  catholic'  (as  any  of  your  learned  divines 
will  tell  you)  is  a  Greek  word  signifying  •universal'  or  *  general  ;* 
so  that  by  the  Catholic  church  we  mean  that  society  of  faithful 
people  all  over  the  world,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  governed,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  apos- 
tles, by  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  and  this  we  believe  shall 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  worid,  though  we  do  not  believe  with 
you,  that  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  has  any  authority  over 
others  of  the  same  degree.  The  church  of  England  also  acknow- 
ledges  the  communion  of  saints ;  for  *  saint,'  which  b  taken  from 
a  Latin  word,  signifying  a  holy  person,  is  the  same  applied  by 
St.  Paul  to  all  Christians  in  general ;  and  their  *  communion' 
(which  is  another  Latin  word,  meaning  fellowship  or  society) 
may  be  either  taken  for  the  holy  communion  of  Christ's  body, 
and  blood,  in  which  all  Christians  should  partake  ;  or  else  for 
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dmt  union  of  interests,  that  good  win,  that  mntoal  help  and  com- 
fort, which  all  should  render  to  one  another.  We  idso  believe, 
as  well  as  you,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  life  everlast- 
ing, and  all  the  other  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

**  There  are,  however,  many  things  in  which  you  differ  from 
us ;  and  those  not  things  of  trifling  consequence,  which  a  man 
may  believe  or  disbelieve  without  endangering  his  soul;  but 
things  which  must  be  either  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong ;  and 
which,  if  they  are  false,  and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  must, 
from  their  nature,  be  greatly  displeasing  to  Him.  Of  these,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important. 

**  1st.  We  worship  God  in  the  language  which  we  under- 
stand and  usually  speak;  you,  in  your  congregations,  worship  in 
Latin,  whether  you  understand  it  or  no.  I  shall,  perhaps,  be 
answered  that  there  are  some  of  your  prayer-books  in  which 
directions  are  given  in  English  to  tell  you  when  to  kneel,  and 
explanations  of  that  which  the  priest  is  saying.  That  such  are 
allowed,  (for  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  been  aUow- 
ed,)  is  a  proof  of  the  gradual  progress  which  truth  is  making 
among  all  classes  of  men  ;  and  is  also  a  tacit  confession  on  the 
part  of  your  clei^,  that  our  manner  of  worship  is,  on  this  point, 
more  reasonable  than  their  own.  But  tor  such  as  cannot  ob- 
tain these  books,  and  for  the  far  greater  number  who  cannot 
read,  no  provision  can  thus  be  made ;  and  1  appeal  to  yourself 
whether,  in  a  congregation  of  Roman  Catholics,  by  far  the 
greatest  number  are  not  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
whatever  is  said  or  chaunted.  Now  I  will  not  ask  your  clergy 
the  reason,  if  any  reason  can  be  given,  for  so  strange  a  practice. 
Gk>d  surely  understands  all  languages  as  well  as  Latin,  and  will 
hear  our  prayers  which  we  offer,  *  every  man  in  his  own  tongue, 
wherein  we  were  bom.'  Nor  will  I  ask  the  unlearned  man  how 
he  can  be  sure  that  the  priest  is  not  abusing  him  to  his  face  in 
an  unknown  tongue ;  or  how  he  can  be  said  to  join  in  a  prayer, 
whiefa  he  can  neither  pronounce  nor  understand.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  this  practice  is  directly  contrary  to  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14.  *Por,*  saith  he,  *if  I  pray  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  un- 
fruitful.    What  is  it,  then  ?   I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  1  will 
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pray  with  the  underetanduig  also.  I  wHI  sing  with  the  sjMrity 
and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also.  Else,  when  thou 
shalt  bless  with  the  Spirit,  how  shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room 
of  the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks  1  seeing  he 
understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest*'  These  are  the  words  of 
an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  man  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  leave  you  to  judge  which  of  our  Churches,  in  this  respect,  con* 
forms  to  his  directions. 

"  2ndly.  Another  point  in  which  we  conceive  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  have  greatly  departed  from  Apostolic  purity,  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper.  All  the  communicants  with 
us  receive  both  bread  and  wine ;  with  you  the  bread  only  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  people,  and  the  priests  reserve  the  wine  to  them- 
selves. The  reason,  I  believe,  which  is  asrigned  for  refunng 
the  cup  is,  that  it  is  unnecessary;  and  this  is  grounded  on  the 
doctrine  which  is  called  ^  transubstantiation,*  or  change  of  sub- 
stance. That  i8,.instead  of  supposing,  as  we  do,  the  bread  and 
wine  to  be  symbols  or  representations  of  our  Saviour's  mangled 
body,  and  of  His  blood  poured  out  for  our  salvation,  your 
Church  maintains  that,  after  the  words  of  the  priest,  the  bread 
and  wine  subsbt  no  longer,  but  are  absolutely  changed  into  the 
very  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  And  as  the  body  must  needs 
have  some  blood  in  it,  so  they  maintain  that  whosoever  partakes 
in  the  bread,  partakes  at  the  same  time  in  both  parts  of  the  Sa- 
crament. But  consider,  I  beg  of  you,  how  can  such  a  change 
be  possible  1  Christ's  body  is  ascended  into  Heaven,  not  to  re- 
turn till  He  comes  with  His  mighty  angels  to  judge  the  world. 
How,  then,  can  this  body,  (for  the  question  here  is  of  the  body, 
not  of  that  spiritual  existence  by  which,  as  Grod,  He  is  present 
everywhere  ;)  how  can  his  body  be  supposed  to  come  down  to 
twenty  thousand  different  Churches  at  once,  at  the  word  of  as 
many  clergymen,  to  be  divided,  chewed,  swallowed,  and  digest- 
ed 7  I  will  go  no  farther  !  God  forbid  that  we  should  believe 
such  abominations !  I  know  it  will  be  answered  that  Christ 
Himself  said,  speaking  of  the  bread  and  wine,  *  this  is  my  body ;' 
*  this  b  my  blood.'  But  does  not  Christ,  in  like  manner,  call 
Himself  a  *door,'  a  *  vine,'  a  *  shepherd  V  Do  not  the  Scrips 
tures  call  Him  a  *lion,'  and  a  *  comer-stone?'    Does  not  St, 
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Paul  say  that  the  rock  from  which  the  fountain  flowed  m  the 
wilderness  was  Christ  1  And  do  not  we  understand,  in  common 
discourse,  the  exact  force  of  such  expressions  ?  If,  pointing  to 
my  own  picture,  I  should  say,  *  this  is  my  head,'  would  any  one 
suppose  that  I  meant  any  more  than  the  likeness  or  representa* 
tion  of  my  head  or  countenance  ?  How  could  that  bread  be 
Christ  1  or  how  could  Christ  carry  Himself  in  His  hand,  say 
grace  over  Himself,  break  Himself,  and  distribute  Himself  to  be 
swallowed  by  His  disciples  1  Do  we  not  see  the  bread  1  Do  we 
not  feci  and  taste  it,  that  it  is  bread  still  1  How  then  can  leam«> 
ed  men  maintain  an  opinion  which  eyes,  touch,  taste,  and  smell 
alike  pronounce  untrue  1  But  eren  if  I  should,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  admit  the  truth  of  such  a  change  in  the  substance, 
yet  would  not  this  justify  the  conduct  of  your  clergy  in  denying 
the  wine  to  the  congregation.  Whatever  the  change  is  now, 
the  same  change  took  place  when  Christ  Himself  instituted  the 
Sacrament.  Christ  Himself,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture,  *  after 
supper,  took  the  cup,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks.  He  gave 
to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it.'  And  St  Paul,  writmg  to 
the  Corinthian  Christians,  saith  to  all  of  them  without  exception, 
^  so  eat  ye  that  bread,  and  drink  ye  that  cup.'  And  according 
to  these  injunctions,  all  the  congregation  were  accnstomed  to 
receive  the  wine  for  almost  a  thousand  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ ;  at  which  time  the  Romish  clergy,  they  best  knew  why, 
began  to  rob  the  laity  of  one  half  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to 
make,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
their  tradition. 

*^  Sdly.  I  might  ask  your  clergy  on  what  authority  the  power 
assumed  by  the  pope  is  founded  1  By  what  text  of  Scripture 
they  can  prove  St.  Peter  to  have  been  bishop  of  Rome  1  or  what 
instance  they  can  show  in  which  the  same  Apostle  (from  whom 
they  deduce  the  pope's  prerogative)  exercised  any  authority 
over  the  other  Aposdes  1  I  might  ask  their  grounds  for  the  doc-^ 
trine  of  purgatory,  and  of  masses  for  the  dead ;  for  holy  water 
and  holy  candles ;  and  for  many  other  particulars  in  the  tenets 
and  ceremonies  of  your  Church*  But  I  will  not  ui^  these 
points  at  present  on  account  of  the  great  length  to  which  my 
letter  has  already  extended.     There  is  one,  however,  which  1 
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will  mention,  because  it  shows  the  little  regard  paid  by  the  rulers 
of  your  Church  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  example  of 
that  Apostle  whose  authority  they  chiefly  profess  to  venerate. 
With  us,  priests  are  allowed  to  marry  or  live  sbgle  as  they  find 
expedient.  With  you,  they  are,  without  exception,  forbidden  to 
marry.  Now,  whence  comes  it,  I  would  ask,  that  your  doc* 
tors  imp6se  this  grievous  yoke  on  men  who  have  the  same  pas- 
sions and  the  same  temptations  as  the  rest  of  the  world  1  They 
cannot  deny  that  St  Peter  himself  was  a  married  man ;  that  in 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity  priests  married  like  other  men ; 
that  St  Paul  twice  gives  directbns  that  '  a  bishop  should  be 
blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife ;'  or  that  the  same  St  Paul 
assures  us,  that  they  who  forbid  to  marry  *  have  their  conscien- 
ces seared  with  a  red-hot  iron  and  preach  the  doctrines  of 
devils.' 

4thly.  But  heavier  charges  are  yet  to  come  against  your 
Church,  charges  of  so  much  importance  to  the  vital  principles 
of  Christianity,  that,  as  you  value  the  hopes  of  a  Christian,  I 
entreat  you  to  consid^  them  attentively.  The  first  of  these  re- 
maining charges  is  the  reverenee  paid  by  your  Church  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  to  saints  and  to  angels.  We  ourselves  have  holy- 
days  in  honour,  and  in  memory  of  the  chief  of  these ;  and  col- 
lects, in  which  we  give  God  thanks  for  the  benefits  which  we 
have,  by  their  means,  received,  and  in  which  we  pray  Him  to 
give  us  grace  to  follow  their  good  examples.  But,  to  pray  to 
the  saints  themselves,  to  ring  hymns  to  diem,  to  beg  their  me- 
diation with  Gk>d,  is  what  we  dare  not  do ;  since,  let  me  ask, 
what  warrant  is  there  in  Scripture  fisr  our  paying  them  such 
an  honour  1  What  reason  have  we  for  thinking  that  they  can 
hear  the  prayers  which  we  offer  1  or  how  shall  we  vesture  te 
address  Ihem  in  this  manner,  seeing  that  Christ  assures  us  we 
must  *  worship  the  Lord  our  God  and  serve  Him  only?  and 
since  the  Scripture  allows  no  other  mediator  between  Grod  and 
man  save  only  the  Lord  Jesus  1  The  Viigin  Mary  we  acknow- 
ledge to  have  been  blessed  and  honourable  above  all  women ; 
but  a  woman  still,  and,  m  some  respects,  a  sinful  one ;  nor  te 
be  saved  except  by  the  merits  of  her  Son,  who  was  also  her 
God.    The  Apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  the  other  holy  men  who 
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haye  departed  this  life^  were  and  are  our  fellow-creatures  ifiid 
fellow-servants,  and  therefore  not  to  be  adored ;  and  St.  Paul 
gives  us  an  express  caution  saying  *Let  no  man  beguile  you  in 
a  voluntary  humility  and  worship  of  angels  I'  Nay,  these  holy 
beings  themselves  are  so  far  from  claiming  such  honour,  that 
when  St.  John  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  one  of  them,  he  answered 
'  see  thou  do  it  not !  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  breth- 
ren the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings  of  this 
book.    Worship  God  r 

'*6thly.  A  still  more  serious  charge  remains  against  the  Ro- 
man Church, — that  is,  the  honour  and  worship  pud  to  images 
and  pictures.  I  am  well  aware  that  Christians  of  every  persua-* 
sion  are  indignant  at  the  charge  of  idolatry.  But  it  remains  for 
the  divines  of  your  Church  to  prove  by  what  authority,  what  dis- 
tinction, grounded  on  Scripture,  they  can  exempt  from  this 
grievous  imputation,  the  practice  which  they  not  only  permit, 
but  enjoin.  To  represent  Ood  the  Father  under  the  likeness  of 
an  old  man,  or  otherwise,  in  any  picture  or  carving,  (a  sight  too 
common  both  in  your  books  and  Churches,)  is  surely  no  other 
than  that  crime  winch  Ood  so  expressly  forbids  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  *  '  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  to  yourselves,' 
saith  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  *  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  simili- 
tude on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb,  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire.  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make 
you  a  graven  image,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female.'  Other 
images  or  pictures,  as  of  theTirgin,  of  our  Saviour,  of  the  Apos- 
tles, or  of  different  transactions  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  are 
not,  indeed,  forbidden  to  be  made,  or  to  be  placed  as  Christian 
ornaments  in  Churches  or  in  dwelling-houses  ;  but  to  worship 
these,  to  bow,  or  kneel  down  before  them ;  to  say  our  prayers 
to  them ;  to  bum  candles  t>r  perfumes  before  them ;  to  crown 
them  with  garlands  or  jewels ;  to  hope  for  any  help  or  relief 
from  them,  is  surely  no  other  than  that  very  same  fault  of  which 
die  ancient  Heathen  were  guilty.  St.  Peter,  when  he  paid  his 
visit  to  Cornelius  the  centurion,  forbade  Cornelius  to  bow  down 
before  Urn,  saying,  *  Stand  up,  I  also  am  a  man.'  The  angePs 
answer  to  St  Jolm  I  have  already  told  you.    Shall  we  then  do 

that  to  St.  Peter's  picture,  which  St  Peter,  if  he  were  present, 
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would  not  suffer  to  be  done  to  himsein  Shall  we  pay  that  re- 
verence to  a  piece  of  wood,  with  gilded  wings,  which  a  real 
angel  would  not  receive,  but  declared  to  be  due  to  God  alone  ? 
And  is  it  not  far  better  to  contemplate  Christ  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  where  He  sitteth  at  Grod's  right  hand,  than  to  direct  our 
eyes,  our  attention,  and  our  prayers,  to  a  painted  representation 
of  His  sufferings  ?  Above  all,  by  what  distinction  is  it,  by  what 
permission  of  God,  or  what  text  of  Scripture,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  hope  to  escape  the  sentence  of  that  Holy  Book,  which 
ssdth,  '  cursed  is  he  that  maketh  any  graven  or  molten  image  to 
worship  it !'  or  of  that  commandment  wherein  we  are  told,  ^  thou 
shalt  not  bow  down  to  them  nor  worship  them  V 

*^  If  then,  my  worthy  neighbour,  you  believe,  as  I  doubt  not 
you  do  believe,  the  Scriptures  ;  if  you  reverence  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  who  bids  us  celebrate  our  public  prayers  in  a  language 
understood  by  all;  if  you  reveren^ce  Jesus  Christ,  who  com- 
manded His  followers  to  receive  the  wine  as  well  as  the  bread 
in  the  Sacrament ;  consider,  I  pray  you,  whether  it  be  not  ne- 
cessary to  separate  yourself  from  those  who  transgress  so  posi- 
tive commandments!  If  you  hope  to  be  saved  by  the  merits  of 
the  Son  of  God,  seek  not  the  mediation  of  saints,  of  angels,  or 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  !  If  you  desire  to  escape  the  dreadful  curse 
of  the  Almighty,  bow  not  down  your  knees  before  a  graven 
image  or  picture,  or  ^  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven  or  in 
earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.'  That  many  good  men, 
many  great,  and  wise,  and  learned  men,  have  held  the  opinions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  notbing  to  the  purpose.  We  must 
not  build  our  faith  on  man's  authority,  but  On  the  words  of 
Scripture  ;  and  we  must  remember  that  St.  Paul  saith,  that  if 
any  man,  or  even  if  an  angel,  were  to  preach  a  doctrine  con- 
trary to  the  Gospel,  we  must  not  listen  to  him. 

*^  In  what  I  have  now  written  I  can  have  no  desire  to  deceive 
you,  nor  can  I  have  any  worldly  interest  in  your  conversion.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  you  by  surprise.  Read  this  letter  often ; 
turn  to  those  places  of  Scripture  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
compare  my  words  with  the  Word  of  God.  Show  them,  if  you 
think  fit,  to  your  own  spiritual  adviser ;  and  hear  what  answers 
he  can  offer,  and  again  compare  those  answers  with  the  Bible. 
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The  more  you  think  upon  relipous  subjects— ^the  more  you 
read  God*s  Word — and  the  more  you  pray  for  his  grace  to  en- 
lighten your  heart  and  understanding,  the  wiser  man  and  the 
better  Christian  you  will  undoubtedly  become  ;  and  the  nearer, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  to  that  which  I  hope  one  day  to  tee 
you,  a  Protestant  of  the  pure  Church  of  England  I 

*^  I  remain  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

**  Reginald  Heber.'' 

This  letter  was  said,  by  dome  of  the  man's  neighbours,  to 
have  produced  a  considerable  ejQfect  on  his  mind ;  but  it  waS) 
apparently,  not  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  him  to  make  further 
inquiries  into  the  truth  of  the  representations  it  contains,  for  he 
still  remains  in  the  faith  of  his  forefathers. 

To  R.  J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  AprU  90, 1814. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  anxiety  to  repair  to  Paris  at  the 
present  juncture,  more  especially  as  to  you,  who  have  seen  Buo- 
naparte in  his  glory,  the  change  of  dynasty  and  the  deportment 
of  Paris  under  it  must  be  very  interesting.  For  myself  I  must, 
perforce,  be  contented  with  hearing  an  account  of  the  proces- 
sion of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  Notre  Dame,  and  with  reading 
the  parallel  cases  of  Sejanus  and  Rufinus,  in  Juvenal  and  Clau- 
dian.  Is  not  the  parallel  perfectly  extraordinary  between  the 
cries  of  the  mob  in  Juvenal,  and  the  first  proclamation  of  the 
Parisian  senate  against  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately  ad- 
dressed as  the  second  Charlemagne  1  That  passage  above  all, 
is,  from  its  nationality,  invaluable,  in  which,  after  recounting  va- 
rious instances  of  Buonaparte's  misgovernment,  they  charge  him 
with  having  *  rallied  females  on  the  decline  of  their  beauty  !* 
Yet  with  all  their  faults  and  follies,  how  well  have  this  people 
fought !  Will  it  not  follow  that  animal  spirits  and  national  pride 
are  the  principles  of  valour  ?  and  that  a  sense  or  desire  of  liberty 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it  1  On  the  whole,  the  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  is  so  like  the  last  scene  of  a  comedy,  that  when 
I  wake  in  a  morning  I  can  hardly  believe  it  real.  Not  that  even 
yet  we  are  quite  on  dry  land  ;  the  Jacobins  in  England  will  still 
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contiane  bawBng  for  a  reform  in  parBament ;  and  though  die 
Irish  Catholics  will  jNrobably  sink  in  their  demands,  I  fear  the 
orthodox  will  harden  their  hearts  in  proportion.  There  are,  in 
fact,  too  many  mischieyous  spirits  abroad  to  subside  into  perfect 
tranquillity ;  and  though  our  external  peace  is,  probably,  for  se* 
reral  years  secured,  yet  the  contemporaneous  expansion  oi 
French  and  English  commerce,  will,  I  suppose,  brii^  as  an  in- 
evitable consequence,  that  the  first  war  in  which  France  engages 
will  be  a  naval  one.  Still  we  have,  Grod  knows,  great  reason  to 
be  tfiankfiil ;  and  when  we  compare  our  best  hopes  two  years 
ago  with  the  worst  of  our  fears  now,  we  way  well  exult  I 
want  to  talk  over  various  matters  with  you,  in  particular  my 
Cossaks,  who  have  been  cruelly  neglected  during  this  canvass 
for  Oxford,  and  whose  services  will  now,  I  fear,  be  forgotten  by 
Europe  before  my  volume  can  make  its  appearance.  From 
you  I  have,  as  you  well  know,  no  secrets ;  you  may,  therefore, 
be  surprised  that  I  had  not  already  told  you  that  the  article  on 
Madame  de  Sta^l,  in  the  last  Quarterly,  was  mine.  In  truth, 
had  we  met,  you  would  have  seen  the  MS.  I  desired  Murray 
and  Oifford,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  to  name  the  author ;  why 
they  have  attributed  it  to  a  *  young  lawyer*  the  lather  of  eon- 
csolmcnt  (for  I  will  not  use  a  harsher  word)  only  knows.''* 

To  R.  J.  Wilmot,  E$q. 

Hodnet  Rectory t  Sept.  ^  1814. 

"  All  my  pursuits  have  for  a  time  been  standing  still,  and  I 
have  so  many  employments  gradually  accumulating  about  me. 


*  "DeL'ADemagne,"  par  Madame  La  Baronne  de  8laSl  HohtaiD.  Qnaiteily 
Renew,  1814. 

The  Editor  cannot  deny  heiaelf  the  gratification  of  pabliahing  a  note  wxittcn  bf 
Madame  de  StaSl,  to  Mr.  Murray,  on  the  article  here  alluded  to. 

"Ne pourxiflK  voua  done  paa  me  dire,  my  dear  Sir,  qui  a  ftlt  I'extnit  de  mon  oor- 
nigB  6umle  Quarterly  RevietB  7  JenepariepaaaeulenientdelabimveiBaneepoar 
moi  qui  me  t4Kiche— mais  il  me  pavoitimpoarible  de  montier  ploade  joatioeet  d*6tcn* 
due  d'esprit,  de  connoiaance  plus  approfondie^  et  un  sentiment  de  pi£t£  a  ferme  et « 
Muie,  qu'il  m'eat  impossible  de  ne  pas  regretter  d'aToir  smvi  les  oonseils  qu*il  m'anr- 
eit  donn6 ;  le  morceau  sur  Clopstock  en  particulier  est  du  premier  nng :  dilies  moi 
donelenom." 

To  another  person  Madame  de  Stael  reamrked.  "  that  of  all  the  reviewa  on  her 
work,  (and  she  had  carefully  xead  them  all,)  this  was  the  only  one  which  had  rused 
htt  opinion  of  the  talenU  and  acquirements  of  the  BngGsh." 
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that  like  the  ass  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I  have  not 
known  which  to  begin  upon ;  or,  still  more,  like  Barretti's  slut- 
tish cook-maid,  who,  on  being  told  that  she  had  the  house  to 
clean,  the  fire  to  make^  the  clothes  to  wash,  and  a  large  dinner 
to  dress,  ran  crying  up  stairs  and  went  to  bed  in  despau*,  I  have 
been  often  tempted  to  shut  my  eyes  on  all  my  engagements  and 
pursuits  together.  The  vexations  which  have  engrossed  most  of 
my  mind,  more  indeed  than  they  ought  or  needed  to  have  done, 
were  the  necessity  of  dabbling  still  further  in  brick  and  mortar, 
whe^  I  had  hoped  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  troubles,  the  continued 
plague  of  my  waterless  well,  which  at  present  only  yields  a  fluid 
that  would  baffle  the  thirst  of  an  Arab,  the  being  compelled  to 
run  further  into  debt,  which  I  hate  and  abhor,  and  above  all,  the 
prospect  of  a  law-suit  for  part  of  my  last  year's  tithes.  The 
manner  in  which  these  things  have  worried  and  unfitted  me  for 
writing  and  reading,  has  given  me  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge 
of  my  own  unfitness  for  business ;  and  I  have,  seriously,  at  times, 
been  led  to  feel  thankful  that  I  have  no  children,  since  if  I  am 
thus  annoyed  without  them,  what  anxiety  should  I  feel,  if  I  had 
the  embarrassed  prospects  of  others  to  look  to.  For  the  last 
fortnight  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  run  away  from  my  cares 
into  Wales,  where  Emily  has  had  cares  of  another  kind,  in  nurs- 
ing her  sister,  Mrs.  Dashwood,  and  attending  her  in  her  journey 
to  London,  where  she  is  now  waiting  the  departure  of  a  store* 

ship  to  Malta. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'*  Lara,  though  it  has  several  good  lines,  is  a  further  proof  of 
the  melancholy  fi&ct,  which  is  true  of  all  sequels,  from  the  conti* 
nuation  of  the  Mneid  by  one  of  the  famous  Italian  poets  of  the 
middle  ages,  down  to  '  Polly,  a  sequel  to  the  Beggar's  opera,' 
that  *  more  last  words'  may  generally  be  spared  without  any 
great  detriment  to  the  world." 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  the  new  rectory-house  being  completed, 
Mr.  Reginald  Heber  returned  to  Hodnet.  His  health  was  now 
re-established  ;  and  althou^  he  continued  through  life  subject 
to  inflammatory  attacks,  yet  by  constant  exercise  and  temperance, 
he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  without  injuring  his  con- 
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stitution.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  after  the  family  deyotions 
were  ended,  he  usually  spent  seven  or  eight  hours  among  his 
books,  leaving  them  only  at  the  call  of  duty.  Fond  of  society, 
and  eminently  qualified  to  shine  in  it,  he  never  suffered  his  relish 
for  its  pleasures  to  betray  him  into  neglecting  bis  duties.  He 
delighted  in  literature,  but  at  the  same  time,  was  a  roost  active 
parish  priest ;  remarkably  happy  in  gaining  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  flock,  he  found  his  purest  pleasure  in  administer- 
ing to  their  necessities,  and  in  attending  their  sick  and  dying 
beds  ;  in  consoling  the  mourner,  in  exhorting  the  sinner  to  re- 
pentance, and  in  endeavouring  to  draw  all  hearts  after  him  to 
his  God.  In  the  long  course  of  his  labours  he  had  occasionaUy 
to  attend  the  death-bed  of  the  wicked,  and  to  witness  and  grieve 
over  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  awaken  the  hardened  con- 
science. But  far  more  frequently  the  scenes  of  piety  and  resigna- 
tion which  he  witnessed  in  the  lowly  cottage,  were  such  as  he 
delighted  to  relate  to  his  happy  wife ;  and  such  as  he  humbly 
trusted  would  make  him  a  better  man.  He  often  observed  that 
the  mere  bodily  fear  of  dying  is  not  a  feeling  implanted  in  us  by 
nature ;  and  that  the  manner  in  which  a  poor  and  unlearned 
man,  who  has  little  to  regret  leaving,  and  who  fervently  and 
humbly  relies  on  the  mercies  of  his  Saviour,  looks  to  the  mo- 
ment of  dissolution,  affords  a  useful  lesson  to  the  rich  and  the 
learned.  It  is  with  a  mixture  of  feelings  that  the  writer  of  the 
present  memoir  looks  back  to  those  days  of  happiness  ;  and  her 
grief  that  the  bright  vision  has  passed  away  is  chastened  and  al- 
leviated by  the  reflection,  that  every  revolving  year  was  fitting 
her  husband  more  and  more  for  the  glorious  crown  of  immorta- 
lity prepared  for  him  in  heaven. 

It  will  be  seen,  as  well  from  the  tenour  of  Mr.  Re^nald  He- 
ber's  writings  already  before  the  world,  as  from  the  present  cor- 
respondence, that  although  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  de- 
votional feelings,  he  considered  a  moderate  participation  in  what 
are  usually  called  "worldly  amusements,"  as  allowable  and 
blameless.  When  the  editor  requested  his  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject the  year  after  her  marriage,  being  for  a  short  time  without 
him  in  London,  his  answer  was,  "  you  may  go  where  you  please, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  not  exceed  the  limits  of  moderation,  ex- 
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oept  to  Sunday  evening  parties,  to  whieh  I  have  a  very  serioui» 
objection."  He  thought  that  the  strictness,  which  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  things  blameable  only  in  their  abuse,\and  prac-* 
tices  which  were  really  immoral,  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  true  religion ;  and  on  this  point  his  opinion  re(pained  un- 
changed to  the  last.  His  own  life,  indeed,  was  a  proof  that 
amusements  so  participated  in  may  be  perfectly  harmless,  and 
no  way  interfere  with  any  religious  or  moral  duty.  The  Sab- 
bath he  kept  with  Christian  reverence,  but  not  with  Mosaical 
strictness.  His  domestic  arrangements  were  such  as  to  enable 
every  member  of  his  household  to  attend  Divine  Service,  at  least 
once  on  that  day.  After  its  public  duties  were  ended,  he  em- 
ployed the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  attending  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  necessities  of  his  parishioners,  in  composing  ser- 
mons, in  study,  or  in  instructive  conversation  with  his  family.* 

He  was  equally  ready  to  converse  with  the  learned,  or  to  en^ 
liven  by  his  anecdotes  and  poetical  talents  the  innocent  gaiety 
of  the  social  circle ;  and  the  editor  has  preserved  many  effusions 
of  his  muse,  which,  though  forgotten  by  himself  almost  as  soon 
as  repeated,  will  tong  be  remembered  with  pleasure  and  regret 
by  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  unreserved  intimacy.  His 
modesty  and  humility  heightened,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
the  influence  of  his  talents  upon  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
he  associated.  In  conversation,  he  was  much  less  eager  to  dis- 
play his  own  acquirements  than  anxious  to  draw  out  those  of 
others  ;  and  he  rather  led  his  hearers  to  think  better  of  their 
own  abilities  than  to  feel  mortified  by  his  superiority.  A  child, 
by  her  mother^s  request,  had  been  repeating  her  lesson  to  him  ; 


*  The  fbUowing  anecdote  only  came  to  the  editor's  knowledge  afUnr  her  return 
firom  India.  As  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  was  riding  one  Sunday  morning  to  pxoach  at 
Moieton,  his  horse  cast  a  shoe.  Seeing  the  village  blacksmith  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  forge»  he  requested  him  to  replace  it  The  man  immediately  set  about  blowing 
up  the  embers  of  his  Saturday  night's  fire ;  on  seeing  which,  he  said,  "  On  second 
thoughts,  John,  it  does  not  signify ;  I  can  walk  my  mare ;  it  will  not  lame  her,  and 
I  do  not  like  to  disturb  your  day  of  rest/'  The  blacksmith,  when  he  related  this, 
added,  that  though,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  had  oficn  shod  horses  on  a  Sunday, 
he  was  much  struck  by  the  anxiety  of  his  Rector  to  avoid  being  the  cause  of  what 
would  be  blameable  if  made  habitual,  and  might  hurt  the  conscience  of  some  of  his 
poor  panahionersb 
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after  listeniiig  to  the  little  girl,  he  gradually  began  to  talk  to  her 
on  the  Bubject  it  related  to ;  and  when  she  was  asked  *'  how  she 
liked  saying  her  lesson  to  Mr.  Repaid  Heber  f  she  answered, 
"oh,  very  much,  and  he  told  me  a  great  many  things,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  knows  much  more  than  I  do."  * 

The  parish  of  Hodnet  being  yery  extensive,  contains,  besides 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Moreton  See,  already  mentioned,  a  small 
Chapel  of  ease,  to  which  the  curate  is  appointed  by  the  rector. 
Weston  Chapel  b  within  a  imle  of  Hawkstone,  and  b  generally 
attended  by  the  family  of  the  Hilb.  About  thb  time  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  great  uncle  to  the  present  baronet. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  obtained  the  curate's  permission  to  preach  in 
hb  pulpit ;  and  a  few  days  after,  bis  intention  was  announced  of 
preaching  likewise  in  the  dissenting  chapel  at  WooUerton,  which 
b  also  within  the  parish.  Although  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  would 
not  interfere  with  the  r^ht  of  the  curate  of  Weston  to  admit  to 
hb  pulpit  any  regularly  ordained  clergyman  whom  he  thought 
fit,  yet  when  he  understood  that  it  was  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  in- 
tention to  preach  on  a  subsequent  day  at  WooUerton,  he  imme- 
diately, though  with  very  painful  feelings,  forbade  hb  officiating  at 


♦  A  fiiend  and  noghbonr  of  her  husband's  writes  thus  to  the  editor : 

"I  never  met  with  the  man  who,  haying  so  many  poaitiye  excellencies  and  high 
■ooomplUunents,  had  the  negative  and  paanve  good  qualities  in  the  same  di^giee; 
who,  being  so  adnuiaUe,  was  abo  so  amiah^  and  with  such  powers  and  imaginatioa^ 
was  so  inofiensive  and  so  innocent.  In  social  interoouise  he  was  as  attentive  as  he 
was  cammnnicative,  and  as  good  a  listener  as  he  was  a  talker.  I  used  to  think  thati 
as  a  religious  character,  he  was  not  always  appreciated  as  he  deserved ;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  thai  this  amae  finm  his  bang  in  eveiything  so  absolutely  simple  and  good- 
natured,  and  from  these  qualities  being  so  rare  with  most  men.  He  was  never 
considering  how  others  might  view  him ;  and  about  things  in  which  he  saw  no  evil, 
he  did  not  express  lumsdf  doubtingly,  beeawe  he  knew  that  others  were  oflended 
by  them. 

"  I  saw  him  often  at  xefigious  meetingi^  and  though  his  manner  of  speaking  at 
the  outset  showed  what  he  meant  by  an  expreanon  he  once  used  to  me,  that  he  wa^ 
like  Moses^  '  a  man  of  undrcumdsed  lips,'  yet,  as  soon  as  he  got  a  little  into  his 
subject,  he  was  adnurably  dear,  and  impressive,  and  interesting.  And  he  pot  so 
much  of  his  heart  into  his  act,  sramed  so  nnafiectedly  sealous,  and  so  far  from 
thinking  it  beneath  him  to  bring  his  great  powen  to  our  aid  upon  those  occasions, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  greatly  animated,  both  by  what  he  said,  and  his 
manner  of  saying  it" 
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Weston,  and  stated  his  reasons  in  letters  to  himself  and  to  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Brian  Hill. 

To  the  Rev,  Mr.  P ,  Curate  of  WeeUm. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

**  It  is  my  wish  that  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  be  on  no  future  occa- 
sion admitted  to  officiate  in  Weston  Chapel.  To  spare  you  any 
embarrassment  or  unpleasant  discussion  with  him  on  the  subject, 
I  haye  ju&t  sent  him  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  I 
trust  that  you  will  see  my  motives  for  thb  step  in  their  true  light, 
and  that  you  will  believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Tour's,  with  much  respect  and  regard, 

**  Reginald  Heber.'* 

To  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hitt. 

'  Jvty,  1814. 

*'  Reverend  Sir, 

**  I  am  informed  that  yesterday  you  addressed  a  sermon  to 
my  parishioners  at  Weston,  and  that  you  have  announced  your 
intention  to  preach  on  Wednesday  next  in  the  dissenting  chapel 
at  Woollerton,  and  again  at  Weston  on  the  ensuing  Sunday.  I 
think  it  my  duty,  as  rector  of 'Hodnet,  to  request  that  you  will 
not  make  use  of  the  Chapel  of  ease  at  Weston.  The  muniii-» 
cence  of  Sir  Richard  Hill  in  rebuilding  it,  and  the  friendship 
which  has,  for  so  many  years,  subsisted  between  our  families, 
render  this  a  very  unpleasant  task  to  me ;  but  it  is  one  from 
which  I  am  not  justified  in  shrinking. 

'^  Of  your  peculiar  religious  opinions  I  know  but  little  ;  and 
I  can  well  bear  that  a  brother  clergyman  should  differ  from  me 
on  points  which  have  no  immediate  reference  to  Christian  faith 
or  practice.  But  whatever  your  opinions  may  be,  and  happy  as 
I  might  feel  myself  in  the  assistance  of  any  man  of  talents  or 
orthodoxy,  yet  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  will 
not  permit  that  the  pulpits  where  I  have  any  influence,  shall  be 
used  by  a  person  who  encourages  by  his  presence  and  preaching 
a  dissenting  place  of  worship. 

"  For  this  letter  no  apology  is  necessary.  If  you  expect  that 
your  own  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel  should  meet  with  a  can« 
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did  construction,  you  must  allow  me  also  my  prejudices,  my 
natural  anxiety  for  the  congregations  entrusted  to  my  charge, 
and  my  zeal  for  those  institutbns  which  I  have,  through  life, 
been  taught  to  venerate. 

*'With  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem  for  the  fiunily  o( 
which  you  are  a  member,  and  a  ready  acknowledgement  of  the 
purity  of  your  motives, 

*^  I  remain.  Reverend  Sir, 

^^Tour  very  humble  servant, 

"  Reginald  Heber." 

To  the  Rev.  Brian  HUL 

"  Dear  Bir, 

*<  *  *  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  dictate 

to  any  one,  especially  to  one  so  much  my  senior,  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  to  do  good  ;  but,  as  I  sincerely  believe  separation 
from  the  Church  of  England  to  be  both  evil  in  itself  and  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  I  am  very  earnest  that,  in  this  neighbourhood  at 
least,  the  popular  and  powerftil  name  of  Hill  should  not  lend  its 
sanction  to  meetings  which  I  cannot  help  conadering  as  rinfuL 
If  Mr.  Hill  has  no  intention  of  preaching  in  the  neighbouring 
dissenting  chapel,  I  cannot  object  to  his  officiating  at  Weston,  if 
Mr.  Pugh  thinks  proper.  Otherwise,  however  painful  the  task, 
I  shall  feel  it  right  to  bear  my  testimony  against  the  practice.  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  thus  candid  with  you  on  a  veiy 
distressing  subject,  begging  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  believe 
that  I  have  a  perfect  respect  for  your  brother's  character  and 
intentions,  and  am  senmble  how  much  I  myself  might  learn  from 
his  dauntless  zeal  and  unwearied  exerdons* 

'*  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

'*  Tour  obliged  friend, 

'^Reginald  Heber.** 

These  letters  were  received  in  the  same  spirit  with  which 
they  were  written,  and  the  circumstance  did  not  interrupt  the 
friendship  which  had  so  long  existed,  and  still  ejasts,  between 
the  families. 
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In  the  course  of  this  year  Mr.  Ranald  Heber  was  appointed 
Bampton  lecturer  for  1815,  The  subject  he  chose,  "  The  Per- 
sonality and  Office  of  the  Christian  Comforter,'' was  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  forward  his  stores  of  theological  learning,  and  to 
exhibit  the  calm  and  profound  devotion  of  his  own  spirit.  Many 
of  his  friends  differed  from  him  on  some  speculative  points  ;  but 
'*  Every  competent  judge  was  compelled  to  do  juMice  to  the 
depth  of  learning,  the  variety  of  research,  and  the  richness  of 
illustration  which  these  compositions  displayed." 

In  compliance  with  the  wiO  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Reginald 
Heber  published  these  lectures  the  year  after,  dedicated  to  lord 
Grenville,  chancellor  of  the  university.  From  this  eminent  scho- 
lar and  statesman  he  received  the  following  flattering  testimoni- 
al to  the  merits  of  the  work. 

"    *  *  ♦     You  have  treated  of  a  subject  of  the 

very  first  importance,  yet  one  not  in  the  ordinary  and  beaten 
paths  of  such  inquiries ;  you  have  brought  to  bear  upon  it  great 
ability  and  learmng,  and  on  some  parts  of  it  you  have  opened 
views  which  are  new,  at  least  to  my  limited  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  I  have  derived  from  what 
you  have  written,  much  satisfactory  and  useful  information. 

<<  I  have  only,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  expression  of  my  per- 
sonal thanks,  that  of  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  have  health 
and  resolution  to  persevere  in  studies,  which,  with  your  talents, 
must  render  you  not  only  an  ornament  to  the  university,  but  a 
valuable  and  highly  useful  member  of  the  sacred  profession  to 
which  you  have  devoted  yourself. 

'*  I  am  with  great  truth  and  regard,  Sir,  your  most  faithful 

and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Grenville." 

Jhvpnwre^  April ^USahl^lQ. 

By  many  other  able  persons  of  great  theological  acquirements 
similar  tributes  were  paid  to  the  learning,  the  piety,  and  the  rec- 
titude of  mind  displayed  throughout  the  whole  volume.  But  a 
few  months  after  its  publication,  an  article  which  was  subse- 
quently acknowledged  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev. 

Nolan,  appeared  in  the  British  Critic  for  December,  1816,  and 
January,  1817,  which  contained  such  unwarrantable  charges 
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Qgsdnst  Mr.  Regmald  Heber's  orthodoxy,  us  well  as  so  much 
misrepresentation  of  his  meaning  as  to  induce  him  to  .conquer 
his  dislike  to  polemical  controversy,  and  to  publish  an  answer  to 
the  Review.  His  pamphlet  was  generally  considered  a  trium- 
phant refutation  of  Mr.  Nolan's  assertions ;  and  even  Us  antago- 
nist appears  to  have  thought  it,  in  a  great  degree,  unanswerable, 
as  although  he  published  a  reply,  it  embraced  only  the  former 
part  of  Mr  Heber's  answer,  and  the  promised  concluaon  never 
made  its  appearance. 

The  narration  of  the  events  consequent  on  the  publication  of 
the  Bampton  lectures,  has  necessarily  interrupted  the  course  of 
the  more  constant  correspondence,  which  will  now  be  resumed. 

To  R.  J.  Wilmot,  Esq. 

Bodnet  RecUrry^  F^.  }2,  I8IS1 

"  If  I  am  not  ashamed  of  veriting  you  in  the  face  after  mj 
long  neglect,  may  I  be  doomed  to  the  lot  of  the  witty  old  hermit 
of  Prague,  who  never  saw  pen  and  ink.  Yet  1  now  may  pro- 
mise amendment  with  more  confidence,  than  I  could  have  done  a 
week  ago,  since  I  have  finished,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  the  three 
sermons  wliich  I  am  to  preach  before  Easter ;  and  of  the  re- 
maining five,  three  are  in  a  competent  state  of  forwardnees. 

*4  am  not  so  fortunate,  certainly,  as  to  taste  that  which  Gib- 
bon calls  the  luxury  of  composition ;  at  least  it  is  a  luxury  which 
only  attends  history  and  poetry,  while  the  streams  of  Polemic 
Divinity  are  nothing  less  than  Hippocrene ;  and  till  I  have  rinsed 
my  mouth  vnth  Morte  Arthur,  I  hardly  look  to  be  my  own  man 
again.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  understand  me  when  I 
talk  of  the  dislike  which  I  feel  to  any  subject  which  I  liave  been 
long  engaged  in  writing  and  re-writing ;  and  yet  such  is  my  hard 
fortune  that  I  have  never  been  engaged  in  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence where  I  did  not  find  this  necessary.  I  quite  long  to  get 
back  to  my  old  laborious  idleness  of  the  dictionary  and  the 
Quarterly.  Do  you  mean  to  give  any  thing  to  the  next  number  1 
I  should  not  have  asked  you  had  you  got  into  parliament,  and 
glad  indeed  shall  I  be  to  hear  that  there  is  yet  any  chance  of 
your  being  better  employed  than  in  reviewing.  The  com  laws 
Rre  a  subject  Vhicb  I  am  much  vexed  to  think  you  will  not 
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bave  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on  in  parliament ;  and  they  are, 
it  appears,  the  only  point  of  interesting  debate  which  is  likely  to 
come  on  before  the  holidays.  I  was  a  good  deal  comforted  by 
learning  from  an  old  farmer  yesterday,  that  the  year  after  the 
American  war  things  went  still  worse  with  men  of  his  situation 
than  now,  and  that  the  signs  of  the  times  were  still  less  promis- 
ing ;  yet  then  no  com  bill,  I  believe,  was  thought  of.  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  some  little  sense  on  this  difficult  question.  The 
clergy  are  certainly  interested  to  keep  the  price  up ;  but  I  can- 
not, as  yet,  admit  a  principle  so  apparently  at  variance  with  po- 
litical economy,  as  any  of  the  measures  which  the  newspapers 
have  hitherto  offered ;  and  cannot  help  thinking,  that  though  the 
return  from  our  recent  unnatural  state  may  be  punful,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  discontinue,  as  soon  as  possible,  habits  which  we  know  to 
be  eventually  destructive.  At  aU  events,  I  rather  want  to  make 
up  my  own  mind,  in  order  that  I  may  have  something  to  say  to 
my  neighbours,  who  are  all  wild  after  petitioning,  and  whom  I 
have  as  yet  exhorted  to  patience. 

^  Thank  you  for  your  communication  respecting  magic  Ian- 
thorns  ;  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  subscribe  to  the  Sieur's  first 
volume,  which  will,  indeed,  be  only  a  necessary  precaution^ 
since,  if  he  enables  our  friends  and  neighbours  to  become  every 
man  his  own  conjurer,  the  uninitiated  will  walk  in  continual  ter- 
rors of  quicjcsilver,  phosphorus,  and  catoptric  mirrors ;  never  be 
able  to  take  out  their  purse  in  a  stage  coach,  lest  the  gentleman 
opposite  should  swallow  it ;  nor  sit  down  without  receiving  a  slap 
from  an  invisible  hand.  I  only  wish  that  the  ingenious  au- 
thor may  be  able  to  account  for  the  deception  which  is  rela- 
ted, I  believe,  in  'Wanley's  Wonders,'  that  one  Zedekiah,a 
Jew,  and  magician  in  ordinary  to  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia, 
in  presence  of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  swallowed  the  court  jes- 
ter, or  clown,  all  save  his  shoes,  the  same  being  then  very  dirty, 
the  company  standing  by,  without  the  said  jester  sustaining  any 
injury ;  an  experiment,  which  doubtless  transcends  all  the  feats 
of  the  Madras  jugglers. 

**  Believe  me,  your  obliged  and  affectionate 

"  REGiNALn  Hebrr.'* 
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got  these  lectures  off  my  shoulders,  which  at  present  have  word 
my  fingers  to  the  stumps,  and  my  brain  to  the  lees.  I  hope 
to  get  them  out  in  the  course  of  next  month,  or  even  sooner^ 

**  Have  you  any  fresh  political  engines  stirring,  or  what  do 
you  make  or  meditate  1  For  me,  I  have  little  correspondence 
but  with  the  Clarendon  press ;  no  studies  but  Wagenseil's 
'  Tda  Ignea  Salana ;'  nor  any  anxiety  so  great  as  to  conform 
myself  to  that  truly  golden  rule,  *  Blessed  are  they  that  expect 
nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed.'" 

To  the  Reverend  George  Wilkins, 

Hodnet  Rectory^  Dee,  i,  1815. 

*•    *  *  *  *      You  will  find  several  notes  isi 

pencil  on  your  manuscript,  some  of  which  you  may  probably 
consider  as  hypercritical ;  but  as  the  common  error  of  friends 
is  to  be  too  favourable,  I  have  not  only  restricted  myself  tofind^ 
ing  fault,  bdt  have  even  found  fault,  in  some  cases,  where  my 
objection  was  very  slight. 

**  You  will  now  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  your  work  very 
much  improved  by  the  additions  and  alterations  which  it  has  re- 
ceived since  I  saw  it  before ;  and  that  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 
be  useful  to  the  world  and  productive  of  solid  reputation  to  your- 
self. Your  narrative  is  told  in  a  very  spirited  and  unaffected 
maimer,  and,  m  narrow  bounds,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter 
is  comprised. 

**  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  keep  one  of  your  engraved  pedi- 
grees of  the  Herod  family,  and  one  of  your  elegant  plans  of  Je- 
rusalem. I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  very  per- 
plexed account  which  Josephus  gives  us  as  to  the  fortifications 
of  Us  native  city,  and  have  compared  it  with  the  different  ideas 
of  Villalpandus,  Calmet,  Clarke,  &c.,  and  it  is  no  flattery  to  say 
that  your  system  reconciles  the  difficulties  better  than  any  other 
which  I  have  met  with. 

''  "Ever  your's  most  truly, 

**  Reginald  Heber." 
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To  E.  D.  Davenportf  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  Jan,  %  1816^ 

"  My  Dear  Davenport, 

*^  I  deferred  several  days  writing  to  you,  in  the  idea  that  t 
•should  he  ahle  to  say  something  definite  as  to  our  time  of  vbiting 
Catton,  but  our  schemes  of  amusement  have  suffered  a  material 
derangement  by  a  toothy  which  first  kept  me  awake  several 
nights  in  intense  pain,  then  swelled  my  face  to  a  size  little  less 
than  the  turban  of  a  Sherife,  and,  lastly,  laid  me  on  my  back  in 
a  high  fever,  and  blind  of  an  eye,  in  what  my  apothecary  called 
^a  superinduced  paroxysm  of  regular  erysipelas.'  This  un- 
pleasant guest  has  at  length  taken  its  leave  ;  but  my  eye  is  still 
weak,  and  I  am  altogether  in  an  unfit  state  to  leave  the  house 
during  the  present  seasonable  weather.  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
that  you  have  yourself  been  plagued  in  a  way  not  altogether  dis*- 
similar ;  let  us  hear  how  you  are  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  too 
severe  a  task  on  your  eyes ;  and  pray  arrange  matters  so  as  that 
you  may  meet  the  Wilmots  here  in  February.  You  are,  I  con- 
clude, nay  hope,  since  the  contrary  would  be  a  strong  mark  of 
indisposition,  a  bird  of  passage  ;  but  I  shall  continue  to  direct 
to  you  at  Capesthome,  as  the  best  prospect  of  avoiding  the  same 
mischance  which  has  befallen  my  letter  to  Brussels.  Believe 
me,«you  could  not  suspect  me  of  wilfully  dropping  our  corres- 
pondence, if  you  knew  how  much  I  have  been  annoyed  at 
its  cessation." 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Beetory,  Mareh  %  181& 

^^Your  ^Champion'  interested  me  a  good  deal,  though  the 
subject  of  his  discussion  was  not  quite  what  I  expected.  I  feared 
to  meet  with  the  old  pleadings  over  again  *  in  the  matter  of 
Tweddell,'  and  was  heartily  glad  to  find  that  the  subject  was  one 
of  mpre  general  interest.  Who  is  Scott  T — ^what  is  his  breediny 
and  history)  He  is  so  decidedly  the  ablest  of  the  weekly  jour- 
Da)ist%  and  bvs  so  much  excelled  his  illustrious  namesake  as  a 
French  tourist,  that  I  feel  considerable  curiosity  about  him.  For 
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Lord  £— —  be  has  made  a  very  good  case,  but  bas  cautiously 
avoided  toucbing  on  tbe  more  doubtful  feature  of  bis  conduct  at 
Atbens,  tbe  injury  alleged  to  bave  been  done  to  some  of  tbe 
builcUngs — ^tbe  ruin  of  a  temple,  for  instance,  by  removii^  one 
of  its  caryatides.      As  to  tbe  expediency  of  purchasing  tbe  col- 
lection for  tbe  national  gallery,  I  tbink  bis  reasoning  very  just ; 
and  I  cannot  belp  thinking  that,  though  stinginess  is,  at  tbe  pre- 
sent time,  a  very  natural  and  laudable  feeling,  as  far  as  public 
money  is  concerned,  that  means  may  be  found  of  obtaining  tbe 
collection  without  materially  deserving  Mr.  B — 's  repre- 
hension.     If  tbe  sum  at  which  tbe  antiques  are  appraised  be  so 
large  as  to  give  offence  even  to  the  poorest  midshipman  now 
unprovided  for,  why  not  give  it  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  1 
Fifty  thousand  pounds  at  one  payment  sounds  alarming ;  and 
there  are  many  people  in  the  country  who  would  fancy  they 
felt  their  fractional  part  of  even  20,0001.  in  tbe  next  year's  pro- 
perty tax  which  they  have  to  pay ;  but  50001.  a  year  for  life  has 
not  so  formidable  an  appearance ;  and  2000Z.  is  a  flea-bite  not  to 
be  put  in  large  letters  even  in  tbe  most  factious  county  chronicle, 
-  both  tbe  editors  and  readers  of  which  are  at  present  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  tbink  a  payment  two  years  hence  far  more  tolerable 
than  even  a  better  bargadn  for  which  ready  money  would  be 
required. 

**  Talking  of  newspapers,  I  observe  in  tbe  ^  Champion'  what 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  least  pleasing  signs  of  tbe  time,  that  its 
editor,  though  feeling  a  bias  towards  tbe  kingly  side  of  tbe  ques- 
tion, and  approving,  apparently,  of  tbe  conduct  of  minbters,  is 
afraid  of  speaking  out,  and  assumes  a  sort  of  independent  slang. 
Now  I  do  not  care  a  rush  what  his  sentiments  may  be  on  these 
subjects  so  far  as  tbe  ministers  themselves  are  concerned  ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  a  tory  feeling  is  that  which  it  is  for  tbe  hap- 
piness of  tbe  country  to  cherish  ;  and  that  when  this  is  unfash- 
ionable, and  its  open  avowal  unpopular,  a  feverish  and  uncom- 
fortable state  is  implied.  A  few  years  ago  any  expressions  fa- 
vourable to  Prance  or  Buonaparte,  or  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  must  call  Jacobinism,  were  used  with  diffidence  and 
fear,  as  if  tbe  person  who  used  them  was  conscious  that  be  be- 
longed to  the  minority  of  bis  country.    Now,  with  tbe  exception 
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of  the  Morning  Post,  which  is  utterly-  below  criticism  one  way 
or  the  other,  thjBre  is  hardly  any  political  essayist  who  does  not, 
whatever  may  be  his  wishes,  affect  a  contrary  feeling ;  and  the 
provincial  papers,  without  exception,  are  little  less  than  factious. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  all  the  political  information 
which  the  lowest  classes  receive,  goes  through  a  medium  of  tliis 
kind — ^that  those  who  only  see  a  newspaper  once  a  week  are 
sure  to  see  in  it  personal  reflections  on  the  regent,  angry  remon- 
strances about  sinecures  and  large  establishments,  interesting 
anecdotes  of  Buonaparte,  and  long  extracts  from  Cobbett  and 
Leigh  Hunt.     I  suppose  it  is  because  the  world  has  nothing  else 
to  think  about,  that  the  increase  of  grumbling  since  the  peace 
has  certainly  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increased  difficul- 
ties of  the  landed  interest.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you 
would  do  a  good  service  to  the  country  if  you  made  the  causes 
of  the  present  discontents  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly.    They  are  all  of  a  nature  in  which  ministers  are  not  con- 
cerned, and  I  am  far  frbm  sure  that,  to  any  great  extent,  minis- 
ters can  apply  a  remedy.     There  is  much  more  in  the  power  of 
the  country  gentiemen ;  and  something  might  be  effected  by  a 
true,  though  consolatory  statement  of  the  bright  side  of  our  pros- 
pects, and  the  reasonable  grounds  of  hope  that  the  present  dis- 
tresses are  likely  to  be  only  temporary.     Pray  turn  thb  in 
your  mind ;  it  can  be  best  done  by  a  man  who  lives  in  the  world, 
and  who  can  have  access  to  calculations,  &:c.     Figures,  pro- 
perly arranged,  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  minds  of  English- 
men ;  and  I  really  think  you  may  do  good  service  to  the  coun- 
try by  a  paper,  something  on  the  plan  of  Southey's  on  Paisley, 
but  going  deeper  into  the  causes  of  the  bitterness  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists  that  men  of  pro- 
perty should  make  some  more  considerable  sacrifices  than  they 
are  now  inclined  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  public  tranquillity. 

*^  My  wife  desires  her  kindest  regards  to  you ;  she  and  I 
were  much  coneemed  that  you  could  not  accompany  the  Wil- 
mots  here.  Pray  calculate  so  as  to  include  us  in  your  ne^t 
leave  of  absence." 
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The  following  IiRes  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  as 
an  inserlption  for  the  vase  presented  to  Sir  Watkia  Williams 
Wynn,  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Denbighdiire,  at  the  con-, 
elusion  of  the  war  in  1815 : 

<*  Aflk  ye  why  around  me  twine 

Tendrils  of  the  Gascon  vine? 

Ask  ye  why,  in  martial  pride, 

Sculptured  laurels  deck  my  side, 

Blended  with  that  noble  tree, 

Badge  of  Albion's  liberty? 

Cambria  me,  for  glory  won 
•  By  the  waves  of  broad  Garronne, 

Sends  to  greet  her  bravest  son ; 

Proved  beyond  the  western  deep, 

By  rebel  clans  on  Ulster's  steep ; 

Proved,  where  first  on  Gallia's  plain, 

The  banish'd  lily  bloom'd  again  ; 

And  prov'd  where  ancient  bounty  calls 

The  traveller  to  his  father's  halls ! 

Nor  marvel,  then,  that  round  me  twine 

The  oak,  the  laurel,  and  the  vine ; 

For  thus  was  Cambria  wont  to  see 

Her  Hirlas-hom  of  victory : 

Nor  Cambria  e'er,  in  days  of  yore. 

To  worthier  chief  the  Hirlas  bore  I" 

To  E.  D.  Davemporty  Esq* 

H4fdnet,  March  im,  1816. 

**  Dear  Davenport, 

'^  I  feel  that  I  hav^  too  long  neglected  to  thank  yoti  fyft  the 
kind  and  useful  warning  which  you  sent  me  from  Lichfield,  of 
which  I  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage,  though  wheth^  any 
further  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  to  me  from  the  fi^-devant  Old 
Bank,*  than  the  excellent  appetite  produced  by  a  long  ride  on 
a  snowy  and  rainy  day,  is  as  yet  in  the  darkness  of  fiitturtty. 

'^  He  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  speak  Very  despondingly 
of  the  bankrupt's  sufficiency ;  but  at  the  present  m(»)enft  a  ftr- 


*  At  Nantwich,  bj  the  &iluie  of  which  hoiiae  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  was  a  oonaider- 
able  loier.— Ed. 


\ 
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mer  k  dispoied  to  look  on  every  thing  in  the  most  unikvoaTable 
and  hopeless  light  The  Old  Bank  at  Shrewsbury  (on  whose 
shoulders  all  the  subsequent  defaulters  lay  the  blame  of  their 
own  difficulties)  is  expected  to  recommence  immediately ;  more 
strong  from  its  fall.    *  ,  *  *  *  * 

**  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  your  haying  so  well 
arranged  the  letting  of  your  iarms.  Verily,  for  those  who  can 
persevere  in  a  course  of  losing  for  a  few  months  longer,  farming, 
I  believe,  will  turn  out  a  profitable  concern,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
approach  nearer  to  a  monopoly  than  it  has  done  for  many  years 
past.  Tet,  amid  all  these  distresses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
flannel  merchants  in  Shrewsbury,  nobody  in  this  neighbourhood 
has  petitioned  against  the  income  tax.  I  do  not  ascribe  this  to 
patience,  much  less  to  indifference,  but  nmply  to  the  persuasion, 
which  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very  prevalent,  that  to  petition 
would  be  only  useless  trouble,  and  I  believe  to  some  remains  of 
the  old  confidence  in  that  identity  of  interests  which  De  Lolme 
extols,  between  the  representatives  and  the  represented. 

^*  I  feel  curious  to  know  whether  the  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  have  rendered  London  duller  than  usual.  Do 
more  men  dine  at  clubs,  and  give  fewer  parties  ?  Are  routs 
less  crowded?  or  has  bankruptcy  produced,  as  it  often  does,  a 
greater  display,  and  more  eagerness  to  conceal  the  poverty  of 
wUch  men  are  conscious  1  I  should  fancy  that,  as  the  present 
times  are  such  as  undoubtedly  neither  you  nor  I  have  seen  be- 
fore, and  such  as  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  we  shall  neither 
of  us  fall  in  with  again,  the  behaviour  of  mankind  imder  their 
pressure  might,  to  a  philosopher  like  yourself,  be  not  uninterest- 
ing. Nor  can  your  lucubrations  be  communicated  to  one  who 
will  receive  them  more  gladly  than, 

"  Dear  Davenport, 

*^  Your  obliged  friend, 

^^  Reginald  Heber." 

To  the  Rev.  George  WUkins. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  March  16,  1816. 

*'Mt  Dear  Sir, 

^^  After  a  pilgrimage  little  less  tedious  than  that  of  Mirza 
Abu  Taleb  Khtat  your  beautifol  manuscript  of  Hafiz  is  at 
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length  safely  arrived.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  best  thanks 
for  so  valuable  a  present,  which  will  make  a  very  conspicuous 
fig^ure  in  my  humble  collection.  I  shall  always  look  at  it  with 
pleasure,  as  recalling  to  mind  the  confidence  with  which  you 
have  flattered  me,  and  as  encouraging  the  hope  that,  notwith- 
standing our  distance  and  occupations,  we  may  still,  at  no  distant 
time,  contrive  a  meeting,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  solecism  of 
a  fiiendship  carried  on  without  personal  acquaintance. 

•*  Your^s  very  truly, 

^^  Reginald  Heber.'* 

In  looking  over  some  prose  translations  of  the  Shah  Nameh 
of  Ferdusi,  and  the  Moallakah  of  Hareth,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  oriental  imagery 
which  they  present,  that  he  versified  the  two  following  pas- 
sages: 

SPEECH  OF  6E00R6IN  TO  BEYUN. 

(From  the  Shah  Nameh.)  \ 

Seest  thou  yon  sheltered  vale  of  various  dye, 
Refreshing  prospect  to  the  warrior's  eye  ? 
Yon  dusty  grove,  yon  garden  blooming  fair, 
The  turf  of  velvet,  and  of  mnsk  the  air  ? 
Surcharged  with  sweets  the  languid  river  glides, 
The  lilies  bending  o'er  its  silver  tides ; 
While  ^rough  the  copse  in  bashful  beauty  glows 
The  dark  luxuriance  of  the  lurking  rose. 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  amid  the  flowery  maze. 
With  slender  foot  the  nimble  pheasant  strajrs ; 
The  ringdove's  murmur  lulls  the  cypress  dell, 
And  richest  notes  of  tranced  Philomel. 
Still,  still  the  same,  through  every  circling  year, 
Unwearied  spring  renews  an  Eden  here. 
And  mark,  my  friend,  where  many  a  sylph-like  maid 
Weaves  the  lithe  dance  beneath  the  citron  shade ! 
^    Where  chief,  of  Touran's  king  the  matchless  child, 
Beams  like  a  sun-ray  through  this  scented  wild ; 
Sitara  next,  her  sister,  beauteous  queen, 
Than  rose  or  fairest  jasmine  fairer  seen ; 
And  last,  their  Turkish  maids,  whose  sleepy  eyes 
Laugh  from  beneath  each  envious  veil's  disguise, 
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Whose  length  of  locks  the  coal-black  musk  disclose, 
Their  forms  the  cypress,  and  their  cheeks  the  rose ; 
While  on  their  sugar'd  lips  the  grapes  rich  water  glows. 
How  blest  the  traveller  not  forbid  to  stay 
In  such  sweet  bowers  the  scorching  summer's  day ! 
How  fam'd  the  knight  whose  dauntless  arm  should  bear 
To  great  Khi-Kusroo's  court  a  Turkish  fidr ! 


FROM  THE  MOALLAKAH  OF  HAJIETH. 

And  Asma !  lovely  sojourner !  wilt  thou  forsake  our  land, 

Forgetful  of  thy  plighted  vows  on  Shamma's  glittering  sand  ? 

No  more  in  Shoreb's  rugged  dell  I  see  thee  by  my  side, 

No  more  in  Katha's  mead  of  green  where  vocal  waters  glide ! 

In  Ayla  and  in  Shobathan  all  lonely  must  I  go, 

And,  therefore,  sleep  has  fled  my  soul,  and  fast  my  sorrows  flow ! 

Yet  am  I  loved,  and  yet  my  eyes  behold  the  beacon  light 
Which  Hinda  kindles  on  her  hill,  to  lure  me  through  the  night, 
Broad  as  the  dawn,  from  Akik's  brow  its  ruddy  embers  shine. 
But  Hinda's  heart  may  never  meet  an  answering  glow  in  mine  I 
And  I  must  seek  a  nobler  aid  against  consuming  care, 
Where  all  the  brethren  of  my  tribe  the  battle  bow'prepare. 

My  camel  with  the  mother-bird  in  swiftness  well  may  vie, 
Tall  as  a  tent,  'mid  desert  sands  that  rears  her  progeny. 
That  lists  the  murmur  of  the  breeze,  the  hunter's  lightest  sound 
With  stealthy  foot  at  twilight  Osdl  soft  glidmg  o'er  the  ground ; 

But  not  the  ostrich  speed  of  fire  my  camel  can  excel, 
Whose  footstep  leaves  so  light  a  mark  we  guess  not  where  it  fell^ 
Now  up,  now  down,  like  wither'd  leaves  that  flit  before  the  wind, 
On  her  I  stem  the  burning  noon  that  strikes  the  valiant  blind. 

Yes,  we  have  heard  an  angry  sound  of  danger  from  afar. 

Our  brother's  bands  of  Tayleb's  seed  have  braved  us  to  the  war; 

The  good  and  evil  they  confound,  their  words  are  fierce  and  fell, 

"  Their  league,"  say  they, ''  is  with  the  tribe  that  in  the  desert  dwelL" 

Their  men  of  might  have  met  by  night,  and  as  the  day  began, 

A  proud  and  a  disdainAil  shout  throughout  their  army  ran, 

And  horses  neighed,  and  camels  screamed,  and  man  cried  out  on  man! 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

Death  qf  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Heber—"  Tmour't  Coxmcas"—Ml. 
man^s  "  Siege  of  Jerusalem^^ — Heads  of  a  proposed  pamphlet 
"  On  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents''— Eumeir's  *f  Tra- 
vels in  Asia  Minot^'—*'  ChUde  HaroldT—Mr.  Reginald  JJe- 
ber's  appoiniment  as  University  Preacher — Fragment  of  the 
^*  Masque  of  Gwendolen'' — Bowdler's  "  Select  Pieces  in  prose 
and  Verse"^The  distresses  of  the  country^Anecdote  of  a  beggar 
—  Treatise  on  the  distinction  between  the  two  Maries.  181fr— 
1817. 

In  the  year  1816  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  sustained  a  heavy 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  youngest  brother,  Thomas  Cuthbert, 
who  died  from  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  on  the  brain,  after  a  short 
illness,  on  the  27th  of  March.  A  mmilarity  of  age,  education, 
and  profession  had  united  them  with  more  than  ordinary  frater- 
nal affection.  From  infancy  they  had  seldom  been  separated ; 
and  the  younger  brother  had^acted  as  curate  to  the  elder  till  the 
year  before  his  dea:th,  when  he  removed  to  his  own  perpetual 
curacy  of  Moreton  See.  The  blow  thus  fell  with  peculiar 
weight ;  under  its  influence  the  hymn  for  the  fourth  Sunday  af- 
ter  the  Epiphany  was  composed,  and  the  original  manuscript 
contained  the  following  stanza  : 

^<  He  called  me  by  a  brother's  bier, 

As  down  I  knelt  to  prayer, 
But  ah  \  though  sorrow  shed  the  tear, 

Repentance  was  not  there !" 

From  this  time  forward  it  was  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  con* 
stant  custom  to  consecrate  every  important  occurrence  of  his 
life  by  a  short  prayer.  Several  of  these  aspirations  have  unfor* 
tunately  been  lost  in  the  various  removals  of  his  papers;  but 
such  as  are  preserved  will  be  given  according  to  their  dates.  On 
his  birth-day  in  this  year  he  writes,  ^^  completed  my  thirty-third 
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y&M.  Oh  omnipotens  et  sempiteme  DeWf  da  veniam  peccatis  an- 
narum  prcRteritorum  et  concedas,  precor,  ut  qukquid  vUcr  sU  relU 
quum  melius  rit  et  aapientku  prcRteritA.  Exaudi  me»  DeWt  per  me*' 
rita  Jtsu  Christi.  .Smenu^* 

To  R.  J.  WilmoU  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rector  jf,  April  8,  1816. 

*'  Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  condolence  under  our 
very  great  and  unexpected  calamity.  We  have  all  borne  it  sd 
much  the  worse  for  having  been  flattered  by  the  appearance  of 
gradual  recovery,  from  the  time  of  my  poor  brother's  first  seiz- 
ure, to  the  moment  of  his  fatal  relapse  ;  and  still  more,  I  thinks 
from  a  sort  of  feeling  that  we  hardly  appreciated  his  worth  while 
living ;  certainly  that  we  were  not  aware  of  half  the  acts  of  kind« 
ness  and  liberality  which  we  now  find  that,  with  a  small  income, 
he  Tfras  in  the  constant  habit  of  performing  in  this  neighbour^ 
Iiood.  The  poor  speak  of  his  kindness  amd  good  nature  with  a 
regret  which  is  painfully  flattering.  To  his  brothers,  his  singu- 
lar disinterestedness,  his  warmth  of  attachment,  and  devotion  to 
their  service  and  prospects,  can  never  be  replaced;  and  he 
formed  so  prominent  an  object  in  all  my  airy  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion and  utility ;  I  miss  him  so  continually  in  my  walks  and  my 
study,  that  I  can  scarcely  help  feeling  that  there  is  only  one  be<» 
ing  in  the  world  whom  I  could  have  worse  spared.  He  had 
himself  had  several  vexations  and  disappointments,  whfcfai 
though  of  a  hasty  temper,  he  bore  with  philosophy  and  almost 
indifference ;  but  where  the  happiness  of  a  friend  was  concem" 
ed,  his  whole  heart  was  engaged ;  and  there  was  no  labour  or 
inconvenience  which  he  would  not  incur,  almost  without  know* 
ing  that  he  made  a  sacrifice.  I  i^ever  knew  so  warm  a  heart 
which  felt  so  little  for  itself;  or  oiie  whose  few  faults  were,  ap" 
parently^  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  corrected,  when  He,  who  in 
all  things  determines  best,  thought  fit  to  remove  him< 

^*  These  are  early  days  of  mourning,  and  I  canncft  yet  be  sup-> 
posed  to  have  abated  in  my  sorrow.  I  sometimes  think  I  havd 
hardly  yet  began  to  feel  so  much  as  I  shall  do  hereafter.  There 
are  moments  when  all  seems  an  illusion.     I  think  my  sister  feels 
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our  loss  the  most ;  but  she  has  concealed  her  grief  from  my 
mother  with  a  spirit  which  might  shame  an  old  Roman." 

Mr.  Re^nald  Heber's  literary  pursuits  were  never  for  any 
long  interval  suspended  ;  more  various  and  excursive  than  those 
of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries,  they  found  riches  in  every 
soil.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  raw  materials  from  which  he  would 
occasionally  work,  and  the  poetry  which  he  could  extract  &om 
a  solitary  fact 

In  a  review  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  **  Hbtory  of  Persia,"  which 
appeared  at  this  time  in  the  Quarterly,*  he  introduces  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  death  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  who,  *^  after 
fiyunding  an  empire  more  extensive  than  the  life  of  any  other 
man  has  sufficed  to  traverse,  was  arrested  like  a  tyrant  of  later 
days^  in  Ins  schemes  of  universal  sovereignty,  by  the  rigours  of 
a  premature  winter,  which  prevented  his  march  to  China."  He 
died  at  Otrar,  seventy-six  leagues  from  Bamarcand.  *^  This 
event,"  he  observes,  *^  ahnost  naturally  slides  into  poetry*" 

TIMOUR'S  COUNCILa 

Emirs  and  Khftns  in  long  array, 
To  Timour's  council  bent  their  way ; 
The  lordly  Tartar,  vaunting  high) 
The  Persian  with  dgected  eye, 
The  vassal  Russ,  and,  hured  from  far, 
Circassia's  mernenary  war. 
But  one  there  came,  uncalled  and  last ; 
The  spirit  of  the  wintry  blast ! 
He  mark'd,  whBe  wrapt  in  mist  he  stood. 
The  purpos'd  track  of  spcnl  and  blood ; 
He  mark'd,  munov'd  by  mortal  woe. 
That  old  man's  eye  of  swarthy  glow ; 
That  restless  sonl,  whose  single  pride 
Was  cause  enough  that  millions  died ; 
He  heard,  he  saw,  tiH  envy  woke. 
And  thus  the  voice  of  thunder  spoke  :— 
"  And  hop'st  thou  thus,  in  pride  unfurPd, 
To  bear  those  banners  through  the  world? 

♦  VoL  XV. 
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Can  time  nor  space  thy  toils  defy? 
Oh  king,  thy  fellow  demon  I ! 
Serrants  of  death,  alike  we  sweep, 
The  wasted  earth,  or  shrinking  deep. 
And  on  the  land,  and  o'er  the  wave, 
We  reap  the  harvest  of  the  grave. 
But  thickest  then  that  harvest  lies, 
And  wildest  sorrows  rend  the  skies. 
In  darker  cloud  the  vultures  sail. 
And  richer  carnage  taints  the  gale. 
And  few  the  mourners  that  remain. 
When  winter  leagues  with  Tam^lane ! 
But  on,  to  work  our  lord's  decree ; 
Then,  tyrant,  turn,  and  cope  with  me  I 
And  learn,  though  far  thy  trophies  shine, 
How  deadlier  are  my  blasts  than  thine ! 
Nor  dties  burnt,  nor  bloo^  of  men. 
Nor  thine  own  pride  shall  warm  thee  then ! 
Forth  to  thy  taBk!  We  meet  again 
On  wild  Chabanga's  frozen  plain !" 

To  JR.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

Bodnet  BtOary,  Avgwt  9, 18ia 

^  A  severe  fit  of  rheuma&m  is  almost  worth  having  when  it 
serves  as  a  shoeing  horn  to  draw  on  such  a  tour  as  you  propose 
to  yourself.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  however,  that  you  have  so 
bad  a  reason  for  going  to  the  Tyrol,  and  trust  that  the  hot  wa* 
ters  of  Gastein  will  do  all  that  your  friends  can  wish  them.  Tou 
are  very  good  to  recollect  so  fatcourably  the  few  hints  which  I 
was  able  to  give  you  in  your  southern  Russian  tour.  The  re- 
gions which  you  have  now  to  pass  through  I  only  know  as  Par- 
nell's  hermit  knew  the  world  ;  by  books  and  swains ;  since, 
when  I  was  in  Austria,  the  emperor  Napoleon  had  made  the 

best  part  of  Europe  a  Urra  rigtUata  to  the  English.    K , 

whom  I  believe  you  may  still  find  at  Stutgard,  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do*  If  you  should  have  time  and  inclination  to  go  on  to 
Vienna,  which  is  a  tour  that  all  the  Austrians  will  advise  you  to 
make,  I  could  give  you  some  few  letters  which  might  be  useful ; 
and  the  neighbouring  hot  baths  at  Baden  are  greatly  renowned 
for  Iheir  stimulating  powers.  I  aih  sorry  that  you  and  Wilmot 
haye  not  contrived  to  make  your  tour  together. 

**  Ever  your  obliged  firiend, 
<^  Reginald  Heber  '' 


4t0  MlUfAK'a  **8IE0E  OF  JBBmALCM.*' 

*'  Murray  has  sent  me  a  copj  of  a  glorious  poem  by  Milman 
on  the  fall  of  Jerosalem,  which  he  wishes  me  to  review  immedi- 
ately.   I  baire  looked  at  some  parts  and  been  delighted  with  it" 


To  R.  H.  hhglii^  Esq. 

Bodryddan,  OetAer9&,  181& 

*'  Mr  Dear  Inglis, 

**  Thornton  tells  me  that  you  have  kindly  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  some  marginal  notes  on  my  lectures,  I  am  now  about 
to  send  out  a  new  edition ;  and  should  regard  your  friendly  cri- 
ticisms as  a  very  valuable  help  in  my  necessary  task  of  correc- 
tion and  improvement.  I  certainly  will  not  promise  implicit 
obedience  to  your  suggestions ;  but  I  will  promise  them  a  very 
attentive  consideration ;  and  I  have  already  derived  so  much  ad^ 
vantage  from  nmilar  commumcations,  that  you  may  rely  on  my 
being  both  patient  and  docile  under  your  lash.  If  your  obser- 
vations are  not  too  numerous  for  transcription  within  the  bounds 
of  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  such  a  letter  directed*  to  me  at  Hod- 
net,  near  Shrewsbuiyi  will  be  thankfully  received ;  or  if  you  will 
aend  your  copy  of  the  lectures  to  Hatchard's,  k  ^rill  be  forward- 
ed to  me;  and  I  will  take  all  possible  care  of  it  I  believe  Hatch- 
ard  is  in  no  great  hurry  for  the  second  edition  ;  and,  thereforet 
I  fim  naturally  anxious  to  send  it  out  in  as  improved  a  state  as  I 
can ;  but  I  trust,  at  farthest,  another  three  weeks  will  enable  me 
to  send  it  to  hioi,  with  all  the  advantage  of  your  castigation. 

**  I  write  this  letter  from  North  Wales,  where  my  wife  and  I 
are  payiiig  qur  annual  visit ;  but  I  return  to  Hodnet  next  week. 
All  here  are  in  great  alarm  aboqt  the  harvest,  which  is,  as  yet, 
veiy  partiMly  stacked,  and  some  not  even  reaped.  In  Shrop* 
shire  we  are  more  forward  ;  and  the  crops  were  not  deficient  in 
quantity,  but  the  quality  very  bad  indeed ;  some  nearly  spoiled 
by  the  rain,  and  some  ruined  by  being  stacked  in  too  great  a 

hurry. 

f  •  •  «  t  • 

«<Dear  Inglis, 

**  Ever  your  aflfeotionate  friend, 
**  Reginald  Hebee.*^ 


/ 
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To  R.  J.  WilmoU  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  Not,  b,  1816. 

•*Mt  Dear  wilmot. 

<^  I  must  answer  both  your  letters  together,  as  your  first,  hav-* 
mgto  follow  me^nto  Wales,  only  arrived  two  days  before  your 
second.  And  '  First  of  the  First,'  as  our  ancient  divines  used 
to  say  in  dividing  a  sermon,  I  need  not  say  that  it  gave  me  much 
pleasure  to  hear  of  your  safe  return  to  England,  and  that  your 
tour  had,  in  all  its  circumstances,  answered  your  expectations. 
I  am  hardly  sure  whether  it  is  a  selfish  unwillingness  to  lose  you 
for  so  long  a  time,  or  from  a  disinterested  opinion  that  a  pro- 
tracted absence  abroad  may,  in  more  ways  than  one,  be  disad- 
vantageous to  your  ultimate  and  English  views,  that  I  feel  some 
alarm  at  the  hints  which  you  drop  of  an  extensive  Italian  jour- 
ney and  residence  on  the  contment  next  year.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  understand  your  schemes  rightly.  In  tiie  mean 
time,  for  I  know  you  cannot  be  idle,  what  are  you  going  to  do  f 
The  times  are  very  favourable  for  one  way  of  aiming  at  distinc- 
tion, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  might  do  well  to  try  your 
hand  at  a  pamphlet,  *  On  the  causes  of  the  present  discontents, 
by  the  author  of  a  letter,  &c.'  Tou  write  rapidly,  and  you  have 
the  means  of  getting  as  much  official  information  as  would  serve 
your  purpose  without  encumbering  you.  *  * 

*  *        Such  a  pamphlet  as  I  should  expect  from 

you,  might,  I  tlunk,  be  of  real  service  to  the  country,  in  which 
there  seems  to  prevail,  at  present,  among  the  higher  ranks,  a 
angular  blindness  to  the  feelings  of  the  larger  half  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  vrith  the  lower  orders  a  still  more  fatal  disposition  to 
view  through  a  very  distorted  medium  every  action  of  their  su- 
periors, and  every  circumstance  of  the  real  situation  of  the 
country.  Tou  might,  on  (he  one  hand,  pomt  out  how  little  rea- 
son for  such  complaints  really  exists  in  the  conduct  of  the  higher 
classes,  when  fairly  stated ;  and  how  fair  a  prospect  we  have  that 
our  difficulties,  if  we  are  not  impatient  under  them,  may  gradu- 
ally pass  away.  The  real  amount  of  sinecures,  of  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  Ibt,  &;c.  which  have,  I  apprehend,  been  greatiy  and 
wilfully  exaggerated,  might  be  given,  and  compared  with  those  of 


4St  HBADS  or  A  PAMPfltET. 

other  countries,  particularly  of  France  under  Buonaparte.  You 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  enlarge  on  the  utter  madness  of  des- 
pising popular  clamour,  whether  unjust  or  no,  when  it  is  little 
less  than  universal — on  the  natural  excuse  which  such  clamour 
may  plead,  where  great  real  want  is  contrasted  with  great  real 
or  apparent  prodigality.  You  might  ^ve  your  opinions,  what* 
ever  they  may  be,  on  reform  in  Parliament,  though,  you  must, 
as  I  conceive,  admit  4:hat  the  practical  benefits  of  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  doubtful,  ai^d  far  from  immediate.  The  best  prac- 
tical manner  of  reducing  public  expense  might  be  inquired  into^ 

and  what  has  been  done,  fairly  stated. 

•  •     -        •  •  •  # 

**  Here  also  a  fur  exposition  of  the  expense  i^d  counterba- 
lancing advantages  of  our  French  army  might  come  in ;  uni- 
forms, fetes,  &c.  might  be  introduced,  if  you  thought  it  expedi- 
ent, since  all  these  have  fanned  the  flame  which  now  bums  in 
the  minds  of  the  comfuon  people ;  and  you  might  conclude  by  a 
parcenesis  to  the  gentry  of  England  to  exert  themselves  in  re- 
covering their  lost  popularity ;  pointing  out  the  necessity,  in  par- 
ticular, of  relaxing  the  game  laws,  of  residence  on  their  property, 
and  improving  the  condition  of  the  cottager. 

^*  Such  a  pamphlet  as  I  should  hope  to  see  from  you,  written 
in  no  party  spirit,  with  something  of  the  tone  of  a  reformer,  and 
something  of  aristocratic  prejudice,  secretly  inclining  to  the  tory 
side  of  the  question,  but  sufficiently  and,  perhaps,  ostentatiously 
just  to  the  other,  and,  above  all,  enlai^ging  on  practical  remedies, 
and  on  those  points  where  the  people  really  feel  themselves 
aggrieved,  (for  parliamentary  reform  they  do  not  care,)  might 
be  very  generally  popular,  and  do  much  good ;  passages  would 
be  extracted  from  it  by  half  the  country  newspapers,  and  I 
should  have  the  satisfaction  of  boastmg  my  friendship  with  the 
ingenious  author,  not  only  in  drawing  rooms,  but  at  turnpike 
meetings,  {abait  verba  moidia.) 

*^  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  former  part  of  my  text,  that  I 
have  little  room  for  my  latter.    I  am  now  come  home  for  a  few 
days,Ho  attend  a  committee  for  the  reUef  of  the  poor.     *        * 
#  »  «  « 

*^  Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

^'Reginald  Heber." 


To  E:  D.  Davtnporty  Esq. 

BbdneS  Reciorth  Nov.  34»  1816. 

"  My  Deab  Davenport, 

"  I  fear  the  Wilmots  and  Hoitons  do  not  mean  to  take  us  in 
their  way  from  Cheshire^  as  the  former  talk  of  presfling  back  to 
meet  their  boys.  But  though  I  am  compeUed  to  acquiesce  in 
this  excuse,  yet,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  you  expect  any  similar 
pledges  of  affection  these  Christmas  holidays,  I  trust  we  are  not 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  you  here  as  soon  as  you  can  after 
the  second  of  December ;  the  eariier  the  better* 

<*  I  have  been  a  little  alarmed  on  receiving  a  pared  from  Mr. 
Crawford  of  six  quarto  volumes  of  manuscript,  each  of  them, 
^  90  dick  ah  du  shiUBe^  being  the  travels  of  Mr.  Kinneir*  through 
Asia  Minor,  respecting  the  merits  of  which  I  am  to  give  an  c^i- 
nion,  acGor£ng  to  a  rash  i»x>mise  which  I  made  when  I  was  with 
you.  I  was  not  then  quite  aware  of  the  bulk  of  the  undertaking, 
but  must  now  persevere,  though  the  journey  may  be  as  protraet- 
ed  as  that  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  through  the  same  route. 

<'  How  do  you  like  the  new  '  Childe  Harold  V  I  tbonk  the 
beginning  tolerable  ;  the  end  very  fine  indeed;  the  middle  ^pcuiy 
ftxfdU^  (to  use  the  heraldic  term,)  very  good  and  very  prosaic 
and  inharmonious.  Bringing  the  mountains  to  bed  of  a  young 
earthquake  has  been  apparently  sug^pested  by  the  divine  author 
of  ^  The  Death  of  Hellebore.'  f  I  am  not  sure  that  a  mouse 
would  not  have  been  the  more  eligible  son  and  heir  of  the  two. 
The  prisoner  of  Chillon  is  not  yet  arrived.  I  hear  a  very  high 
character  of  a  novel  not  yet  published,  but  soon  to  be ;  ^  The 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.'  The  au- 
thor I  do  not  know.'' 


*  Sir  John  Kinneir  Macdonald,  now,  1830,  British  minister  in  Persia. — Eo. 

t  A  mock  heroic  poem,  written  bj  an  aeqnointance  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber*!,  to 
prove  thai  perfect  nonsenge,  when  clothed  in  high  aounding  langnagei  and  Mad 
with  proper  emphasini  may  often  be  tdmired  as  eloquent  poetry  by  superficial 
hearers.— £j). 
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To  Mn.  R.  Hther, 

N<m,  I8I6L 

**  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  Hodson,*  inquiring  whether 
I  had  any  objection  to  become  one  of  the  university  preacherg, 
and  conveying  a  very  civil  message  from  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  oifer- 
ing  to  nominate  me,  which  he,  as  Regius  Professor,  is  empower-' 
ed  to  do.  This  offer  gives  me  pleasure  as  a  mark  of  my  Oxford 
friends,  especially  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  having  approved  my  ser- 
mons ;  and  it  may,  as  a  further  opportunity  of  distinguishing 

myself,  be  advantageous.      *        ♦        *        ♦     brings 

dreadful  reports  of  the  harvest  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties.  As  he  went  to  Cambridge,  he  saw  men 
reaping  wheat  knee  deep  in  water ;  and  the  oats,  which  are  a 
very  principal  crop  with  them,  are  almost  all  spoilt ;  a  great  deal 
of  corn,  I  am  assured,  is  still  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Leek.     forebodes  famine,  and  from  the  badness  of  the 

com,  perhaps,  pestilence.  I  know  no  better  comfort  than  the 
Mahom^dan  '  UUah  kerim !'  But,  in  reality,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  join  in  his  forebodings.  The  dearth  of  com  may,  possibly, 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  our  manufactories.  America  and  Poland 
will  take  back  cotton  and  hardware,  in  exchange  for  wheat ; 
and  if  the  affliction  is  not  by  these  means  taken  away,  it  may  be 
much  lightened.'' 

During  the  short  absence  from  home  in  which  the  preceding 
letter  was  written,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  commenced,  and  sub- 
sequently completed,  a  ^'masque,*'  taken  firom  Chaucer's  ** Wife 
of  Bath's  tale."  The  plot  turns  upon  the  solution  of  the  same 
riddle ;  but  in  the  introduction  of  Titania  and  her  fairies,  of  Mer- 
lin, and  of  the  personages  of  Arthur's  court,  it  differs  from  the 
original  story.  This  was  not  the  only  dramatic  poem  be  wrote ; 
at  different  times  he  versified  the  oriental  stories  of  II  Bondocani 
and  Bluebeard ;  and  there  are  many  to  whom  the  recollection 
of  the  kindness  and  promptitude  with  which  he  lent  his  talents 
to  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  a  merry  Christmas  party,  will  re- 
cur with  a  melancholy  interest.  From  the  **  masque  of  Gwen- 
dolen," alone,  however,  will  some  extracts  now  be  given. 

*  The  laU  Rev.  FxodBhu&  Hodson,  D.  D.,  Pnncipal  of  Biaien  Noae  CoUe8e.-^£». 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  MASQUE  OP  GWENDOLEN. 


{Enter  two  Ctobtms  bearing  a  Casket.) 

Cfwendolen.    What  forma  are  these? 

OoMn.  SpirilB  of  nether  earth 

Are  we,  and  aenrants  to  the  mighty  Merlin, 
From  whom  we  bear  these  treasures  to  his  hride» 
Or  ere  the  rayen  twice  hath  flapt  her  wing 
He  will  himself  be  here. 

Choendolen.  Good  angels  guard  me ! 

Einter  tteo  Sylphs  and  two  Sea  J^Tyn^hs, 

Song. 

Njrmphs  of  air  and  ancient  sea, 
Bridid  gifts  we  bring  to  thee ! 
Lo  these  plumes  of  rich  device, 
Fhick'd  from  J[>irds  of  Paradise ! 
Lo  these  drops  of  essence  rare, 
Shock  from  a  wand'nng  meteor'a  hair ! 
Nymphs  of  air  and  ancient  sea, 
Such  the  gifts  we  bring  to  thee ! 

Take  these  shells,  approach  them  near, 
And  they  shaU  murmer  in  thine  ear 
Tunes  that  lull  the  slumbering  sea 
More  than  mermaid's  harmony  I 
Take  these  pearls,  no  diving  dave 
Brags  their  like  from  ocean  cave, — 
Nymphs  of  air  and  ancient  sea. 
Such  can  only  bring  to  thee. 

Enter  two  GenH  of  Fte,  with  a  Vase. 

1  Genius.      Loveliest  of  mortal  mould !  distant  we  kneel. 
Lest  our  hot  breath  should  mar  thy  snowy  skin, 
Or  scorch  thy  raven  locks !    We  are  of  fire 
The  swarthy  ministers,  whose  active  heat 
Is  as  the  soul  of  earth  and  sea  and  air ; 
Who  sow  the  seeds  of  gold,  who  give  the  diamond 

Vol.  L— 64 
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Its  eye  of  flame,  and  wake  the  carbuncle 
To  rival  day.    Of  such  strange  alchemy 
We  bring  thee  tokens ;  and  before  thy  feet 
Bow  down  our  crisped  heads,  and  in  the  dust 

Abase  our  terrors ! 

*  *  *  •     ♦  «  * 

*  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  * 
^■*^^*^"                               Am  I  proud,  who  lay 

Mine  empire  at  thy  feet  ?    All  thou  hast  seen 
Are  but  the  least  of  wonders.    Toiling  flends 
S3iall  sweat  to  work  thy  bidding,  and  their  clanfs 
Rend  from  the  greedy  earth  its  buried  treasure. 
And  drag  the  deep  for  thee.  The  sylphs  of  air 
ShaU  fan  thy  slumber,  and  their  viewless  harps 
Pour  on  thy  waking  ear  strange  melody. 
The  elfln  nations,  with  fresh  herbs  and  flowers, 
Shall  in  thy  chambers  keep  perennial  spring ; 
And  the  wild  mermaid  sleek,  with  coral  comb. 
Thy  dark  and  perfum'd  tresses.  Seek^st  thou  more  ? 
More  is  in  Merlin's  power !    Be  thou  my  bride, 
,  And  I  will  place  thee  on  a  regal  throne 
Of  fiolld  adamant,  hill  above  hill, 
Ten  furlongs  high,  to  match  whose  altitude 
Flinlimmon  fails,  and  Idris'  stony  chair 
Sinks  like  an  infant's  bauble ;  there,  enshrined 
A  queen  and  goddess,  shall  the  elements 
Wait  on  thee,  and  the  countless  multitude 
Of  Genii  worship  thee  supreme  in  hell ! 
I  pause  for  thy  reply. 
Gwendolen.  This  then  it  is : 

Thy  power  I  know  not,  but  thine  art  I  know 
For  most  unholy,  and  thy  person  hateful ! 
I  own  my  folly,  with  remorse  I  own  it, 
Wliich  play'd  with  such  a  visiter ;  but  mine  ears 
/      Drank  in  thy  wisdom, — and  it  soothed  my  pride 
To  see  the  powers  of  magic  tax'd  for  me, 
And  the  strong  features  of  a  face  like  thine 
Relaxing  in  my  presence !    This  forgive  me ! 
My  last  request !    Nay  look  not  thus  on  me, 

Nor  press  my  hand !    I  may  not  dally  longer. 

♦  **♦♦* 

Merlin,         Ah,  do  not  raise  the  fiend  within  my  soul. 
Nor  arm,  sweet  petulance,  against  thyself 
My  worser  nature !    In  tliis  rugged  breast 
The  heart  which  throbs  is  Etna's  earthly  fire. 
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Which,  miprovok'd  and  slumbering  in  its  strength, 

Rejoiceth  Ceres,  and  with  fresher  flowers 

To  Enna's  valley  lures  back  ProserfHue : 

But,  if  it  burst  its  bounds,  hath  hellish  mettle 

Which  is  most  dangerous !    I  was  not  made 

To  soothe  a  lady's  scorn,  or  woo  her  lattice. 

What  time  the  cold  moon  on  her  garden  bower 

Flickers  in  silver  whiteness,  and  the  winds 

Blend  with  mine  amorous  harp's  sad  lullaby. 

My  love  or  vengeance  must  be  gratified. — 

Wherefore,  proud  dame,  I  say  to  thee.  Be  wise  I 

In  love  unmatched,  in  hate  unmatcbable, 

I  have  done  that  ere  now  which  mine  own  eyes 

Have  wept  to  look  upon.    My  Father's  spirit 

Is  blent  with  mine,  and  schools  me  to  such  honours! 

Wherefore,  I  charge  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  thyself, 

Be  timely  wise !    One  little  moment  more, 

I  feel  the  demon  rush  into  my  soul, 

And  prayer  will  then  be  vain  I  Be  wise !  Be  wise  I 

Gioendolen,    Ohhorrour,horrourl    Oh  for  leprosy 
To  scathe  this  fatal  form !    Oh  that  the  veil 
Wherewith  I  shroud  me  from  ihy  dreaded  gknce. 
Were  some  wild  thicket,  some  brako-tangled  wood 
Where  this  poor  head  might  shelter,  where  no  foot 
Of  man  approacheth :  that  myself  were  made 
A  thing  of  loathing  and  of  natural  honour. 
Such  as  is  pain  to  look  on ! — ^better  so 
Than  thus  to  tempt  thy  wooing :  take  me,  throw  me 
To  the  wild  boar,  or  wl^e  the  lioness 
Seeks  for  her  brindled  young  their  human  banquet ; 
Yea,  rather  marry  me  to  death,  and  make 
My  bridal  bed  within  the  sepulchre. 
Than  bid  me  mount  with  thee  thy  guilty  throne  f 

Merlin.  Thy  wish  be  on  thine  head,  and  thine  own  curse 

Feed  on  fhee  till  it  waste  thee !    Exquisite  maid  \ 
Ev'n  in  the  bitterness  of  my  revenge 
I  love  thy  graceful  passion !   But  my  sire, 
Whose  flames  now  bum  within  me,  goads  my  purpose 
To  wittier  malice!    Shroud  thee  in  thy  veil, 
Oh  my  fair  enemy ; — for  that  withdrawn 
Thy  face  shall  never  win  a  suitor  more ! 

Hear  Spirits  hear !—  (  T^nifer.) 

I  fix  on  thee 
Curses,  curses,  one,  two  thn>e! 
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Fouler  than  a  grandame  ape, 
Be  thy  features  and  thy  shape ; 
Be  thy  lace,  so  fresh  and  fair, 
Worse  than  those  of  furies  are; 
Be  thy  snowy  forehead  dait, 
And  rougher  than  the  maple  bark ; 
In  the  green  wood  range  alone 
Thy  disastrous  lot  to  moan ; 
Lion  wild  and  bristly  boar, 
Let  them  fly  thy  fkce  before ; 
And  the  wolves  that  round  thee  prowl, 
More  from  fear  than  hunger  howl ; 
As  a  thing  most  scom'd  and  hated. 
And  with  demons  only  mated, 
Every  kindly  creature  shun  thee: 
And  this  burden  be  upon  thee. 
Till  a  youth  of  fonn  divme. 
Sprung  from  Brutus'  ancient  line, 
Of  beauty  careless,  and  delight, 
Shall  woo  thee  to  the  nuptial  rite ; 
Shall  his  arms  around  thee  twine, 
Shall  his  warm  lips  press  to  thine. 
And  sign  thee  with  the  holy  sign ! 

(  Thunder.     Merlin  sinks. ) 

♦  ♦  *  *  * 

♦  •  *  ♦  •  ♦ 

( Owendokn  asleep  as  transformed  by  Merlin.    Thru 
fairies  sireumg  flowers  and  leaces  over  her.) 

Bono. 

Rest  thee  on  this  mossy  pillow 

Till  the  mormng  light  I 
Softly  wave  this  whispering  willow 

O'er  thy  bed  to  night ! 
Every  mortal  grief  forsake  thee 
As  our  drowsy  spells  o'ertake  thee, 
Nought  from  blessed  sleep  awake  thee 

'Till  the  morning  light ! 

Enter  Titania. 

Spirits,  well  done !  for  not  of  ruthless  mood 
Are  we,  the  rangers  of  the  nightly  wood. 
Where  found  ye  this  sad  maid  7 
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1st  Fairy. 


THtania, 
Ut  Fairy. 


THtania. 


l8i  Fairy, 
TUania. 


1st  Fairy. 
Titania. 


Down  in  yon  dell 
We  found  her,  where  the  moon-beams  brightest  fell ; 
For  Cynthia  markM  her  with  benignant  eye, 
And  moum'd,  methought,  a  virgin's  misery. 
W6  mark'd  her,  too,  with  what  intense  despair 
She  scatter'd  on  the  winds  her  raven  hair, 
Invoking  death :  then  with  accurst  intent 
Of  wilder  madness,  to  the  lake  she  went ; 
Bat,  bending  o'er  its  mirror,  shriek'd  to  spy 
In  that  wild  glass  her  own  deformity, 
And  fled  apace.    Anon,  amid  the  brakes, 
Like  some  pursued  &wn  a  lair  she  makes^ 
And  shrouding  with  her  furry  gown  those  eyes 
Which  not  the  curse  of  Merlin  could  disguise, 
As  at  herself  she  trembled,  'till  her  grief 
Found  in  a  flood  of  gracious  tears  relief. 
Poor  wretch !  ye  sooth'd  her  then  ? 

Her  team  we  dried. 
And  pluck'd  the  brambles  from  her  bleeding  side; 
O'er  her  hot  brain  a  grateful  vapour  threw. 
And  sprinkled  every  limb  with  drowsy  dew; 
Then  bore  her,  slumb'ring,  to  this  green  retreat, 
And  with  star-jelly  cooPd  her  blister'd  feet, 
And  scatter'd  every  flower  of  purple  die, 
And  fann'd  her  rest  with  owlet's  plumery. 
Well  have  ye  done !  Sleep  on,  poor  Gwendolen, 
The  hour  of  retribution  is  arriv'd. 
And  Merlin  hath  no  longer  power  to  harm. — 
Is  Merlin  dead  ? 

Ev'n  now  I  heard  the  yell 
Of  ghastly  merriment ;  in  upper  air 
The  fiends  keep  holyday.    I  knew  their  song, 
A  song  of  triuinph :  "  Merlin  is  no  more ! 
Merlin,  the  mighty  one !  Haste,  haste  to  meet  him 
Ye  rulers  of  the  damn'd,  and  open  wide 
Your  everlasting  gates,  to  entertain 
The  master  of  the  spell!  Such  charms  no  more 
Shall  tax  our  labours  till  the  final  doom !" 
How  died  he?  Say- 
By  female  wiles  he  felL 
She  of  the  Lake,  his  elfin  paramour. 
Jealous  of  his  late  wanderings, — in  a  tomb, 
(First  having  won  by  sugar'd  blandishment 
From  his  dark  soul  th'  unutterable  name 
Which  all  things  fear  in  hell,  in  earth  and  heaven,) 
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EnclosM  the  struggling  wizard.   Nine  long  nights 

Within  the  rock  the  fairies  heard  him  moan, 

Tlie  tenth  was  silence ! 
1st  Fairy.  May  the  merciless 

Such  fate  meet  ever !  But,  our  Gwendolen, 

Is  she  now  free? 
TUania.  The  fates  their  course  must  hare, 

And  Merlin's  spells  have  power  beyond  the  grave. 

But  Heaven,  and  those  bright  stars  whose  golden  eyes 

Behold  the  link  of  mortal  destinies, 

An  equal  lot  of  weal  and  wo  prepare 

To  Harleck's  virgin  and  to  Albion's  heir. 

For  this  I  came,  to  shed  a  soft  controul 

Of  heavenly  wisdom  o'er  her  sleeping  soul ; 
*  And  bring  to  mind  whate'er  of  secret  lore 

She  from  her  wizard  lover  learnt  before. 

But  soft,  she  stirs— our  potent  pharmacy 

Has  rous'd  her  dream,  and  oped  her  sealed  eye. 

Vanish,  kind  fays — our  forms  she  must  not  q^ ! 

(Gtoendolen  awakes.) 

Gwendolen.  Oh  sacred  hour  of  retribution, 

Foredoom'd  to  dry  the  vnretch's  tear. 
And  rectify  this  dark  confhsion. 
Of  earthly  sin  and  shame  and  fear ; 
^  And  art  thou  then  a  fond  delusion 

Around  our  slumber  hovering  near. 
Of  Heavenly  bliss  a  blest  infusion 
Too  holy  to  be  tasted  here  ? 
Oh,  in  my  dreams  I  feel  them,  see  them ! 
The  days  of  bliss  return  again. 
As  victor  angels  tread  beneath  them, 
The  snare  of  fiends,  the  rage  o(.men  1 
And  evermore  a  sweet  delusion 
Above  my  slumber  hovers  near ; 
And  tells  of  holy  retribution. 
And  chides  my  doubt  and  soothes  my  fear ; 
I  wake — and  all  is  dark  and  drear, 
The  oak  wood  rustles  over  head ; 
The  aspen  sheds  its  foliage  sere 
Upon  my  ^ild  and  dewy  bed ; 
Before  the  melancholy  blast 
Autumnal  clouds  are  driving  fast ; 
For  canopy  of  state  I  see 
The  white  moon  glimmering  through  the  tree; 
I  tremble  as  wiUi  woman  fear 
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The  wdTs  approaching  howl  I  hear ; 

In  sickening  doubt  I  turn  mine  eyes 

From  mine  own  jself  thus  hideous  grown  \ 

And,  ranging,  in  this  goblin  guise, 

The  thorny  brake,  unseen,  unknown, 

I  curse  my  sleep,  whose  magic  power 

Hath  mocked  with  bliss  my  hopeless  heart, 

And  trebly  curse  my  waking  hour, 

Which  bade  that  ftncied  bliss  depart ; 

And  doubt,  so  quick  the  changes  seem. 

If  this  or  that  were  all  a  dream. 

Alas !  how  know  we  which  is  true. 

The  night  or  day,  the  sun  or  shade. 

The  forms  which  glide  in  long  review 

Before  our  eyes  in  slumber  laid, 

Or  those  our  waking  scenes  renew? 

Was  it  a  dream  that  Harleck's  hall 

ReceiTed  my  wandering  steps  again, 

As  thiobb'd  my  heart  at  rapture's  call, 

More  rapturous  from  remembered  pain  1 

On  my  cold  cheek  in  joyful  thrill. 

My  brother's  tear,  I  feel  it  still ; 

And,  closer  to  my  heart  than  he, 

The  youth's  warm  kiss  who  set  me  free ! 

Was  this  a  dream?  or,  dream  I  now 

Of  mourning  weeds  and  desert  wild ; 

Of  whistling  wind  in  hawthorn  bough ;  ; 

Of  form  by  magic  curse  defil'd  ? 

Come,  pitying  death,  dissolve  the  strife, 

— And  wakftme  from  the  trance  of  life! 

A  footstep  in  the  wood !  an  armed  maQ, 

And  hither  bound !  Retire  thee,  Gwendolen. 

Yet,  what  hast  thou  to  fear  ?  Tliine  altered  form 

Is  safe  from  the  worst  danger,  and  thy  life. 

Not  worth  the  keeping,  mocks  his  cruelty.^- 

Yet  must  I  hide  me — lend  me  your  shade  kind  boughs, 

To  shade  this  hideous  face  from  earth  and  Heaven  I 


SCENE,  the  CJourt.-^Arthur  on  his  throne^  lAeiDcUin  in  chains^ 

Guards^  ^c.  4*^. 

Arthur.        How  wears  the  time  ? 

Aay.  The  sun  hath  well  nigh  scaled 

The  pinnacle  of  Heaven.     ^ 
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Arthur.  Oh,  say  not  so : 

Is  it  indeed  bo  late?— Where  art  then,  Gawain, 
Too  Blow  to  save  thy  friend  ?  Ah,  cursed  oath ! 
Which  stops  the  month  of  mercy,  and  but  leaves 
A  barren  grief  to  after  penitence — 
That  I  might  now  recall  thee !  Yet  again 
Be  it  proclaimed— if  that  mortal  tongue 
Can  solve  our  oracle — and  solving  save 
Yon  gaHant  gentleman— our  kingdom's  power 
Is  taxed  for  their  reward.    Still,  still— all  still ! 
Oh,  good  Uewellin,  when  the  headsman's  blow 
Redeems  mine  oath,  my  hoary  hairs  shall  f<^ow 
(Believe  it)  to  the  grwe.    Oh,  that  thy  wratii 
Had  cool'd  betimes,  or  mine.  P&rdon,  oh  pardon ! 
As  I  forgive  thee  thine  unruly  brow 
Triumphant  o'er  mine  age,  thy  words  of  fire 
And  looks  of  mutiny,  such  as  no  king 
Can  brook  without  resistance— pardon  thou 
The  rashness  of  mine  oath,  which  sends  thy  youth 
Untimely  to  the  tomb. 

My  parting  prayer 
Waits  on  your  silver  lodoBi;  be  brief,  good  king ; 
Dismiss  a  soul  which  on  its  tiptoe  stands 
Knocking  at  Heaven's  high  gates.    I  have  met  death 
In  uglier  shapes  before,  nor  find  I  now, 
Save  in  this  tardiness,  his  teeth  or  sting. 
Have  with  you,  headsman. 

Stay,  I  charge  ye,  stay  !— 
A  noiso— I  hear  it  well— a  horse's  tread 
As  one  in  speed — and  hark  that  shout,  oh  Heaven. 
Run,  some  of  ye,  and  learn. 

{Cry  without)  Long  live  Earl  Gawain! 


Arthur. 


Arthur. 


Gawain. 


Welcome,  brave  nephew, 
Now  more  than  ever  welcome ;  have  ye  sped  ? 
Is  mine  oath  cancelled?— is  the  prisoner  free? 
Hath  Meiim  told  his  secret  ? 

He  hath  borne 
That  secret  to  the  land  of  secresy. 
Nor  can  Uewellin  claim  a  forther  sentence 
Than  Heav'n  hath  past  on  Merlin.    Oh,  my  liege. 
Strange  things  have  chanced,  which  at  fitting  season 
I  shall  unfold.    Now  to  my  chiefest  care. 
Unlock  these  rivets,  jailor,  for  thy  charge 
By  Arthur's  oath  is  free ;— Arthur  hath  sought 
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What  women  mostly  erave ;— my  antwar  follows. 

Power  is  their  passion.    From  the  lordly  dame 

To  the  hrown  maid  that  tends  the  harvest  field, 

They  prize  it  most.    Wherefore  is  pleasure  scom'd 

But  to  increase  their  sway  7 — ^why  riches  lavished, 

But  as  an  argument  of  queenly  state  ? 

Wherefore  is  virtue  scom'd  ?  why  vice  thought  comely  i 

But  for  the  pride  of  taming  him  whose  wiles 

Have  ruined  many,— why  is  beauty  marr'd 

By  ceruse  or  by  corset  ?— wherefore  love 

Led  like  a  blithe  and  perfam'd  sacrifice 

To  Phoebus'  altar,  but  in  hope  to  reign  1*^ 

Ye  have  mine  answer. — 
Arthur.  Loose  UeweUin's  diain ! 

Gawain  thou  hast  thme  earldom.    Valiant  friends 

This  day  be  peace  to  aU.    Let  me  embrace  you 

With  penitent  fondness.    Ah  I  what  ghastly  q^eetre 

Troubles  our  happiness  ? — Can  this  be  human  4 

She  kneels,  she  holds  a  ring-— 
Cfwendolen,  Aboon,  a  boon 

From  Arthur  and  firom  Gawain!  What  I  am, 

What  I  have  done,  he  knows.--*What  he  hath  sworn 

This  ring  be  witness. 
Gawain,  I  acknowledge  all, 

And  nobly  will  repay  thee.    Come  to-morrow,^ 

To-day ,— -this  even, — only  scare  not  now 

This  royal  presence. 

(hoendolen.  *•♦♦*••• 

I  saved  thy  friend, 

I  brought  thine  earldom  back;  my  wisdom  soundod 

The  craft  of  Merlin ;  and  the  grateful  Gawain 

(For  he  was  grateful  then)  sware  by  his  sword, 

This  ring  his  sponsor, — to  reward  my  pains 

With  whatsoe'er  I  ask'd.    I  ask  it  now. 

Before  the  king«^my  hhre,  my  righteous  hire, 

Such  as  a  knight  must  pay. 

Ga'wain4  Ask  and  reeeive! 

I  own  my  oath,**and  though  my  colder  blood 

Thrills  to  its  fountain  at  thy  gaze,  and  nature 

Forebodes  of  somethmg  monstrous  in  thy  soul, 

Which  I  may  shrink  to  answer---I  have  sworn ; 

And  bid  me  tame  the  brindled  pard,  or  keep 

Mine  unaaRB'4  vigil  in  a^ragon's  dai,— 

Be  the  king  witness,  and  this  taUe  roupd, 

I  willperfiirmthybidduigl  speak  and  obtaat 

Vol.  L— 66 
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Gwendolen,    Give  me  thyself,— be  thou  mine  husband,  Gawain ! 
What !  scared  already, — hast  thou  sworn  in  vain? 
Am  I  so  monstrous  ?— Oh,  I  feel  I  am ! 
Yet  have  I  sav'd  thy  friend. 

*♦*»♦*»* 

Gawain.    80  are  we  married.    Rule  <hou  in  my  house, 
Govern  my  treasure, — prank  thee  in  my  jewels; 
All,  all  is  thine ! — for  me,  I  mount  my  steed 
And  ramble  forth  to-night,  an  errant  warrior, 
To  see  thy  face  no  more. — 

Gwendolen,'  Alas  for  me! 

Is  this  a  marriage  ? — thus  did  Gawain  swear, 
To  mock  me  with  himself, — to  leave  me  thus, 
His  lawful  partner,  to  the  scoffs  of  men, 
And  the  constructions  of  a  peevish  world, 
Weak  and  defenceless,  childless,  husbandless? 
Oh,  my  good  lord,— shall  it  be  said  this  face 
Has  robb'd  my  country  of  its  bravest  knight  ? 
And  shall  the  Saxon,  and  the  ruthless  Dane, 
Triumphant  in  your  absence,  thank  the  foulness 
Of  Gawain's  countess  for  their  victory ! 
Far  be  such  curse  from  me !    If  I  am  loath'd, 
Beyond  endurance  loathM — command  me  hence. 
And  I  forsake  your  roof; — ^I  know  my  duty ; 
And  your  poor  wife,  from  forth  her  wilderness. 
Shall  bless  and  pray  for  Gawain. 

Gawain.  Nay,  not  so; 

For  I  have  sworn  to  shield  thee ;  rest  thee  here, 
And  ev'n  in  absence  shall  mine  eye  behold 
Thy  comforts  and  thy  safety ;  weep  not,  dame, 
I  am  thy  guardian,  and  will  well  ducharge 
A  guardian's  office.    Friendship  may  be  ours. 
Thy  form  forbids  not  that    What — weeping  stiU ! 
I  will  not  leave  thee; — ^with  a  brother's' zeal 
For  thy  past  service  done  I  will  watch  over  thee : 
Be  of  good  courage,--come,  one  kiss  of  peace 

To  seal  our  bargain. Hateful!  horrible! 

And  dost  thou  ding  around  me,  cursed  fiend, 
To  drag  me  to  perdition !    Out,  aroint ! 
For  in  Crod's  name  I  charge  thee  set  me  free, 
And  by  this  holy  sign ! 

Gwendolen.  Oh,  blessed  be  thou ! — 

Turn,  Gawain,  turn !—  {Urud  iAnftder.") 
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To  R,  H.  Inglis,  Esq. 

Hodnei  Rectory^  Dee,  9,  1616. 

•*  Mt  Dear  Inglis, 

**  I  did  not  intend  to  have  written  till  I  had  finished  the  cor- 
rection of  my  lectures  :  but  you  have  afforded  roe  so  substantial 
a  proof  of  your  kindness  in  the  attention  which  you  have  be- 
stowed on  my  writings,  that  I  am  unwilling  any  longer  to  defer 
thanking  you.  Some  of  your  suggestions  I  must  take  credit  to 
myself  for  having  already  adopted,  and  I  will  sincerely  engage  to 
reject  none  without  a  careful  examination.  If  you  were  to  see 
the  margin  of  my  corrected  copy,  you  would  acquit  me  of  any 
idleness  in  the  task  of  revision ;  at  the  same  time  I  must  own 
that  my  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  the  collecting  fresh  au- 
thorities, and  arranging  my  ai^uments  in  a  more  lucid  order, 
rather  than  to  questions  of  style.  Your  criticism  may,  therefore, 
be  of  real  and  great  advantage*  to  me.     My  wife  joins  in  kindest 

regards  to  Mrs.  Inglis  with 

"  Dear  f  nglis, 

**  Ever  your's  truly, 

**  Reginald  Heber." 

To  R.  H.  IngUs,  Esq. 

Bbdnet  Rectory^  Jan.  13,  1617. 

*^  Mt  Dear  Inglis, 

*M  am  sensible  that  I  may  seem  to  have  delayed  too  long  the 
acknowledgements  which  'your  very  friendly  and  valuable  pre- 
sent clumed  from  me,  and,  if  I  had  had  any  reason  to  apprehend 
that  my  sincerity  would  have  been  taxed  in  speaking  as  highly 
as  I  could  have  wished  of  the  remains  of  your  excellent  iiiend,  I 
would  not  have  deferred  writing  my  thanks  till  I  had  received 
and  read  the  volumes.^  I  can  now  say,  with  great  truth,  that  I 
am  highly  sensible  of  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  distin- 
guished one  who  enjoyed,  unfortunately,  so  small  a  share  of  Mr. 
Bowdier's  acquaintance,  and  can  assure  you  that  you  were  not 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  should  regard  his  *  remains'  with 
very  deep  feelings  of  respect  and  regret     I  expected  much  from 
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all  which  I  had  heard  of  him  during  his  life,  and  my  expectations 
have  not  been  disappointed  by  the  volumes  which  you  have  sent 
me.  It  is  very  unusual  to  find  so  much  playfulness  of  fancy 
united  to  so  many  traces  of  severe  application,  or  to  find  both 
these  brought  to  bear  at  once  on  so  many  different  branches  of 
knowledge  ;  and  I  own  my  respect  is  much  increased  by  the 
consideration,  that  these  essays,  which  might  many  of  them  seem 
to  have  required  a  man's  best  exertions  and  undivided  attention, 
were,  in  his  case,  nothing  more  than  the  relaxations  of  a  mind 
daily  pressed  on  by  other  cares,  and  fighting  its  way  through  the 
gloom  of  sickness  and  the  hindrances  of  a  most  laborious  pro- 
fesnon. 

« I  have  sud  thus  much  of  the  talents  which  the  work  you 
have  sent  appears  to  me  to  display ;  of  the  exalted  feelings  of 
virtue  and  piety  which  it  every  where  expresses,  nothing  need 
be  said,  as  its  author  is  already  gone  to  receive  the  only  appro- 
bation which  he  had  in  view.  I  often,  during  his  life,  have  re- 
gretted that  though  I  knew  so  many  of  his  friends,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  character,  I  had  very  slight  opportunities  of 
being  made  known  to  him,'and  none  of  cultivating  his  acquaint- 
ance* That  regret  would  be  now  much  increased  if  I  did  not 
venture  to  look  forward,  not  only  to  the  continuance  in  another 
world  of  the  friendships  begun  here,  but  to  the  obtuning  and  en- 
joying the  society  of  many  excellent  persons,  whom  I  have  here 
chiefly  or  only  known  by  the  reputation  which  they  have  enjoy- 
ed, or  the  works  which  they  have  left  behind  them.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  mntual  recognition  of  happy  spirits  is  actually  re- 
vealed, though  I  think  it  is  implied  in  many  parts  of  Scripture. 
But  t  am  sure  that  the  probabilities  of  the  case  are  all  in  fkvout 
of  the  suppoMtion ;  nor  can  I  conceive  that,  while  tiie  animal 
))art  of  our  nature  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  raised  and  glorifl«> 
ed,  the  best  and  purest  parts  of  our  natural  affection,  and  thos^ 
which  seem  most  suited  to  heaven,  are  to  expire  to  revive  no 
more,  dr  to  become  useless  in  a  future  state.  Let  us  be  willing 
to  hope  that  it  may  be  more  than  t  mere  expresrion,  when  I 
irign  myself  **  Dear  Inglis, 

"  Ever  your  sincere  friend, 
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To  R.  J.  JVUmoU  E$q. 

Odnet  Reetoryt  June  17, 1813. 

**  I  certainly  think  that,  able  and  witty  as ^b  statements 

of  oar  prospects  are,  he  is  not  sufficiently  sensible  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country.  He  says,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  a 
few  fresh  orders  from  Germany,  and  a  little  advance  in  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce,  would  reconcile  all  parties  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  powers  that  be.  But  I  wish  he  were  able  to 
prophesy  that  such  mercantile  orders  are  really  likely  to  arrive, 
or  that  the  prices  which  the  fanner  may  expect  when  exposed 
to  the  competition  of  foreign  corn-growers^  will  be  such  as  to 
counterbalance  his  necessary  loss  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  harvest  In  one  respect  it  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  faQ- 
ure  of  our  crops  may  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the 
country,  (which  is,  doubtiess,  our  weakest  side,  and  the  quarter 
most  susceptible  of  injurious  impressions  from  the  enemies  of 
order,)  by  supplying  the  Americans  with  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing our  manufactures  by  the  exportation  of  their  com.  But, 
unless  our  corn-bill  is  repealed,  this  relief  must,  of  course,  be 
temporary ;  and  if  this  alternative  is  adopted,  the  parliament 
will  be  besieged  by  starving  country  gentiemen  and  farmers. 
Look  which  side  one  may,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  evils  are  to 
be  avoided,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  attend  those  who  hare 
over-traded,  or  the  demand  for  whose  commodities  is  greatly 
and  rapidly  diminished.  Tou  have  considered  these  matters 
more  than  1  hare  done ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  same  con- 
sequence has  now  overtaken  the  nation,  (which  is,  after  all, 
only  a  coUection  of  individuals,)  as  indiriduals  under  such  cases 
experience ;  and  that  every  soul  in  the  country  must  sit  down 
with  a  positive  loss  of  so  much  struck  off  from  what  he  lately 
believed  himself  possessed  of.  Even  then,  thank  God,  more 
will  probably  remain  to  each  than  is  possessed  by  individuals  of 
corresponding  station  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  but  the  tran-' 
rit  is,  and  must  be,  very  painful ;  and,  as  each  person  can  only 
meet  it  by  retrenchment  of  Us  expenses^  so  it  falls  most  heavily 
on  those  (too  numerous  a  class  in  this  country)  who  have  earn- 
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ed  their  bread  by  supplying  others  with  superfluities,  under 
which  name  every  comfort  that  can  be  dispensed  with,  is  likely 
to  be  included  by  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  government  will  be  compelled  to 
make  concessions ;  I  only  trust  that  they  will  be  made  in  time  to 
prevent  still  more  unreasonable  demands,  and  that  they  will  be 
of  a  nature  really  to  meet  the  evil,  which  can  only,  I  should 
think,  be  alleviated  by  a  diminution  of  taxes,  and  an  ostentatious 
removal  of  sinecures  and  extravagance.  The  people  now  are 
heartily  wretched,  and  cordially  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  of  their 
misery  on  any  cause  which  may  be  pomted  out  to  them.  But 
a  compliance  with  their  plans  of  reforming  parliament  would  be 
worse  than  loss  of  time,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  relieve  a  single 
symptom  of  the  public  distress.  *  *  *      . 

^'  I  have  just  been  reading  Clarendon's  first  volume  aloud  to 
my  wife.  I  had  not  looked  at  it  for  many  years,  and  am  a  good 
deal  surprised  with  many  points  of  resemblance  between  that 
time  and  our  present  prospects.  The  same  accusations  of  ex- 
travagance and  supposed  luxury  in  the  court,  and  complaints  of 
bad  times  among  the  people,  appear,  as  now,  to  have  been  the 
primary  causes  of  discontent.  The  cry  of  reformation  in  the 
Church,  to  whose  abuses  all  the  ills  of  the  country  were  imput- 
ed, was  then  as  mere  a  stalking-horse  for  sedition  as  reform  in 
parliament  is  now  ;  and  those  who  were  most  clamorous  then, 
appear  to  have  really  cared  as  little  for  religion,  as  those  who 
inake  most  noise  at  present  do  for  liberty ;  and  what  is  more  to 
our  purpose,  there  was,  at  first,  the  same  want  of  men  of  conse- 
quence and  remarkable  abilities  on  the  disaffected  side  as  there 
is  now ;  it  was  only  when  disaffection  became  universal  among 
the  lower  classes,  that  it  began  to  obtain  partizans  among  the 
the  higher.  Yet,  when  this  point  was  once  attained,  how  many 
wise  and  good  and  powerful  persons  were  carried  away  with  the 
torrent ;  and  how  many  demagogues  of  great  abilities  started  up 
as  soon  as  the  number  of  their  followers  made  it  safe  to  declare 
themselves !  The  moral  will  be,  that  our  friend  comforts  him- 
self too  soon  with  the  reflection  that  the  present  discontents  are 
not  dangerous,  because  they  have  no  leaders,  since,  when  they 
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reach  a  certain  pointy  such  leaders  will  not  be  wanting.  *  What 
should  now  be  done  is  to  remove  or  lighten  the  real  burdens,  to 
disregard  the  ignorant  or  insidious  remedies  which  are  held  out 
to  the  people  as  specifics,  and  to  repress,  with  as  much  severity 
as  possible,  all  tendency  to  innovation  or  revolution ;  taking  care, 
however,  never  to  aim  a  blow  which  government  is  not  very  sure 
will  take  effect ;  never  to  bring  men  to  trial  whom  they  are  not 
sure  of  finding  guilty,  nor  ever  to  bring  out  troops  unless  with  a 
real  design  and  under  a  plain  necessity  of  bloodshed.  Biting 
may  be,  sometimes,  wise  ;  showing  the  teeth,  never,  not  even 
with  cowards. 

**  What  I  have  said  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  hope  of  engag- 
ing your  thoughts  on  these  subjects,  without  thinking  that  my 
own  suggestions  are  either  very  new  or  very  profound. 

«  «  »  #  #  4lF  # 

*  *         I  have  just  returned  from  Wynnstay,  where 

I  went  to  meet  the  Grand  Duke  and  suite,  who,  however,  jour- 
neying as  royal  and  imperial  highnesses  usually  do,  had  left  the 
house  before  I  got  there,  having  paid  a  visit  of  about  ten  hours, 
instead  of  three  days,  as  had  been  expected.  I  can,  therefore, 
give  you  no  account  of  him. 

To  R.J.  WUmot^Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  April  19,  1817. 

^'  Among  the  anecdotes  of  the  general  distress  of  the  times, 
the  following  is  not  least  singular.  While  I  was  at  Bodryddan 
last  Monday,  the  overseer  of  an  adjoining  village  came  to  ask 
the  Dean's  directions  about  a  miserable  beggar,  who  had  fallen 
from  weakness  in  the  street,  and  who  seemed  dying.  The  apo- 
thecary, who  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  was  despatched  to 
the  spot,  and  durections  were  given  for  providing  the  miserable 
object  with  food,  lodging,  &c.  On-the  apothecary's  return,  he 
reported  that  the  man  was  dying  of  hunger  and  filth ;  that  the 
vermin  had,  apparently,  eaten  into  his  flesh,  and  .that  his  rags 
and  person  were  in  such  a  state  that  none  of  the  cottagers  could 
be  bribed  to  take  him  into  their  houses.  They  laid  him  in  a 
bam, ,  where  he  was  a  little  revived  by  some  broth ;  and  then, 
with  much  caution  and  reluctance,  they  proceeded  to  remove 
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his  rags,  as  it  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  wash  and 
fumigate  him  with  tobacco  water.  In  the  rags  they  found 
eighteen  guineas  in  gold,  seven  or  eight  pounds'  worth  of  old  sD- 
ver,  fifteen  dollars,  and  twenty-seven  shillings.  The  man's  age 
seemed  to  be  about  mxty.  He  had  a  remarkably  mtelligent 
countenance,  and  spoke  English  well,  but  from  weakness  .said 
very  little ;  except  weakness  and  filth  he  seemed  to  have  no 
complaint.  Is  not  this  a  strange  picture  of  existence  1  A  man 
with  the  means  of  purchasing  food  and  comfort,  literally  reduced 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave  for  want  of  both  I  Yet  it  is  not  a  story 
to  which  I  would,  at  this  time  of  distress,  give  too  g^reat  publidty. 
It  cannot  be  a  case  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  there  are  many 
people  who  are  glad  to  urge  suoh  stories  as  reasons  for  (&be* 
lieving  all  instances  of  distress." 

To  IL  W.  Hay,  Eiq. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  Mayi,  1817. 

«  Mv  Dear  Hat, 

•  ••••• 

**  We  wished  for  you  very  much  this  spring  at  Hodnet,  to 
complete  a  party  which  I  think  you  would  have  found  not  an 
unpleasant  one ;  but  I  knew  too  well  that  wishing  was,  at  that 
time  vain.  Wilmot  stayed  a  week  longer  than  the  rest  of  our 
friends.      *  *  *      He  gives  a  good  account  of  the 

party  at  Grillon's,  which  has,  certainly,  obtmned  some  veiy 
valuable  accessions.  Wilmot  says  that  in  London  nobody  is 
talking  of  distress;  here,  where  we  have  not  many  other  things 
to  talk  of,  it  is  a  standing  subject  of  conversation.  The  amount 
of  suffering  b,  unquestionably,  great  in  this  neighbourhood? 
though  as  we  have  no  manufacturing  population,  it  does  not 
appear  uql  so  terrible  a  shape  as  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
much  has  been  done  in  a  very  judicious  manner  by  different 
persons  and  parishes  towards  employing  the  poor  on  the  roads. 

^^  The  fanners  are  in  rather  better  spirits  than  they  were 
during  the  winter,  and  those  who  were  not  obliged  to  thresh 
their  com  early,  find  it  better  in  quality  than  was  the  ease  with 
such  as  poverty  compelled  to  sell  it  while  new.  Potatoes  are  at 
present  the  most  urgent  want,  and  which  is  likely  to  extend  in 
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itg  conaequences  into  next  year,  since  many  of  the  labonrera 
will  hardly  get  a  sufficieQcy  to  plant  their  parens  witL  I  do 
not  think  that  either  the  Spencean  or  the  reformist  partizana 
have  made  many  converts  among  us ;  though  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  Soathey's  powerful  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
the  former,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Quarterly,  and  has  since  been 
copied  into  9Jl  provincial  papers,  has  put  many  odd  fancies  into 
the  brains  of  men,  who,  but  for  this  infusion,  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  such  a  system.  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  by  the  way, 
that  a  poor  man  who  is  fond  of  reading,  has  so  little  wholesome 
nourishment  provided  for  this  laudable  appetite,  that  he  is  al- 
most driven  to  satisfy  it  with  publications  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion^  which  are  carefully  disseminated  through  the  countiy. 
This  evil  is  not  met  by  the  usual  distribution  of  tracts  by  the 
different  religious  societies,  since  their  works  are  not  read  as 
amusement ;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  sometimes  correct 
the  evil  of  a  blasphemous  or  seditious  publication,  do  not  come 
in  inatead  of  such  a  work.  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  repositoiy,  to 
a  certain  extent,  answered  this  object,  but  an  abridgement  of 
some  historical  books,  of  the  lives  of  the  admirals,  Southey's 
Nelson,  Hume's  history,  &c.,  would,  I  think,  be  of  still  greater 
advantage,  if  a  society  could  be  instituted  to  pr^t  them  m  num- 
bers, so  cheap  as*to  make  it  more  worth  the  while  of  the  haw- 
kers to  sell  them  than  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  &c.,  which  I  be- 
lieve Aey  now  do  sell  to  a  greater  amount  than  b  generally  sup- 
posed. 

^*  We  are  all  here,  as  makers  of  cheese,  in  great  sorrow  that 
the  salt  tax  is  not  taken  off.  Have  you  been  ever  induced  to 
turn  your  attention  to  the  fisheries,  so  as  to  have  ascertained  to 
what  extent  it  affects  them,  or  how  far  they  are  susceptible  of 
imptovement  f 

To  R.  J.  WUrnot,  Esq, 

Hodnet  Rectory^  May  4, 1817. 

<'  *  •  «  Sir  John  Hill  is  very  fiill  of  tiie  advantage 
of  tacking  a  clause  to  the  bill  for  assisting  parishes,  &c.,  to 
enable  them  to  enclose  commons  without  a  qp^cial  act  of  par- 
liament ;  and  has  written  to  our  county  members  on  the  sub- 

VoL.  I.— 66 
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ject.  He  says  that  there  are  many  parishes  where  the  best  pos- 
sible effects  would  follow  from  attaching  a  farm  to  the  poor- 
house  ;  and  that  wherever  there  is  a  common  this  might  be  done 
without  difficulty.  If  you  think  the  measure  worth  discussing, 
or  that  any  benefit  could  arise  from  naming  it,  you  would  confer 
on  the  good  old  baronet  a  great  obligation,  by  mentioning  it  to 
some  of  your  parliamentary  friends.  I  am  myself  not  very 
sangdne  in  expecting  advantage  from  Mr.  Vansittart's  plan, 
either  with  or  inthout  this  additional  clause.  Some  individual 
cases  of  distress  may  be  alleviated,  and  that  species  and  degree 
of  relief  given  to  the  public,  which  would  be  obtained  by  an 
issue  of  bank  paper  to  the  same  amount,  increasing  the  quantity, 
flind,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  depreciating  the  value  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  which,  on  Franklin's  principle,  which  you  may  re- 
collect talking  over,  may  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  no  bad  thing  for 
debtors,  or  for  nations  in  debt.  I  had  rather  the  salt  tax  had 
been  struck  off,  or  reduced  to  half  its  present  rate ;  and  verily 
think  that  by  the  stimulus  which  it  would  have  given  to  the 
fisheries,  as  well  as  to  dairy  and  grazing  farms,  a  more  ge- 
neral relief  would  have  been  afforded  to  the  country. 

**  I  fancy  you  will  have,  by  this  time,  received  my  epUtola  oh- 
jurgatoria,  in  answer  to  the  British  Critic,  on  .the  style  of  which 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion. 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  met  with  Charles  Vaughan,*  of  whom  I 
have  a  very  high  opinion ;  he  has  excellent  sense,  and  very 
pleasing  manners  and  disposition.  Many  thanks  for  your  re- 
peated kind  invitation  to  Montague  Square.  I  want  no  per- 
suasions to  induce  me  to  accept  it,  as  independent  of  the  plea- 
sure of  being  with  you,  I  have  a  periodical  thirst  after  London 
society  this  time  of  year.  Yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  so 
much  to  do,  and  see  so  many  hindrances  in  the  way,  that  I  can 
scarcely  promise  myself  the  indulgence." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  was  asked  by  a  firiend  to 
look  over  a  MS.  intended  for  publication.  Its  author  had  fallen 
into  the  error  of  believing  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  a  woman 


*  Right  Hon.  C.  R.  Vaughan,  now,  1830^  Biitiih  Minuter  in  America.^£o. 
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of  abandoned  character  before  she  became  a  follower  of  our 
Saviour,  thus  confounding  her  with  the  ^^  sinner"  who  also 
washed  our  Saviour's  feet.  The  letter  in  which  Mr.  Reginald 
Heber.  entered  at  considerable  length  mto  the  question,  has,  ac- 
cidentally, been  lost;  but  at  the  request  of  a  sister  of  the 
editor's,  who  had  occasionally  heard  the  subject  argued,  and 
who  wished  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  show  hb  recorded  opinion, 
he  wrote  the  following  treatise,  drawing  such  a  distinction  be- 
tween them,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  its  readers  to  confound 
the  one  with  the  other. 

« 

"  It  has  been  a  very  common  opinion  among  Christians,  that 
Mary  Magdalene  was  a  prostitute  before  she  became  a  follower 
of  Christ.  This  rests,  partly,  on  the  supposed  connexion  of 
some  passages  of  Scripture,  partly  on  alleged  tradition.  I  will 
examine  both  these  grounds.  Of  Many  Magdalene,  under  that 
rume^  nothing  is  related  in  Scripture  which  can  favour  such  an 
opinion.  She  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  possessed  by  seven 
devils,  and  to  have  been  delivered  from  this  affliction  by  our 
Lord.  (Luke  viii.  2.)  But  this  was  a  misfortune  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  wicked,  and  is  no  where  spoken  of  in  the  Gos- 
pels as  more  judicicd  than  any  disease,  by  whatever  means  oc- 
casioned. And  all  which  we  read  of  her  besides  is  highly  to 
her  honour,  as  being  one  among  several  devout  women  who 
supported  Jesus,  when  alive,  by  their  contributions,  and  brought 
an  expensive  preparation  of  spices  for  his  funeral.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
55-6. ;  Luke  viii.  2,  3. ;  Mark  xvi.  1.)  The  probability  is 
that  she  (as  well  as  Joanna  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward)  was  a 
person  of  some  wealth  and  consideration.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  often  as  Mary  Magdalene  is  mentioned,  we  hear  nothing 
of  her  previous  sins,  or  her  exemplary  repentance.  We  read, 
however,  that  as  Jesus  was  at  meat  in  a  house  at  Bethany,  a 
woman  named  Mary^  the  sister  of  Martha,  and  of  Lazarus, 
whom  Christ  raised  from  the  dead,  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus 
with  precious  ointment,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ;  (John 
zii.  1, 2,  3. ;)  and,  by  comparing  the  accounts  given  by  St  Mat- 
thew xxvi.  6,  7.,  and  by  St.  Mark  xiv.  3,  4.,  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  same  transaction,  we  learn  that  this  took  place  in  the 
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lioHse  of  one  Simon  of  Bethany,  snimained  *  the  leper.'  This  is 
apprehended  to  be  the  same  event  which  is  I'elated  by  St  Lake 
vii.  87,  S8« ;  in  which  also  a  woman,  of  whom  it  was  expressly 
sud  that  she  was  '  a  sinner,'  is  introduced  as  anointing  oar 
LokI's  feet,  washing  them  with  her  tears,  and  wiping  them  with 
her  hair,  at  the  house  of  one  iStmon,  a  Pharisee.  And  by  under- 
gtandiag  the  word  '  sinner'  to  mean  a  prostitute,  and  identifying 
the  sinner  in  question  with  Mary  of  Bethany ,  whom  they  sup- 
pose to  be  the  same  with  Mary  Magdalene^  the  persons  of  whom 
I  speak  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  a 
prostitute. 

*^  Now  1st.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  word  *  sinner' 
means  a  prostitute.  The  objection  of  the  Pharisee  to  her  being 
allowed  to  *  touch'  our  Saviour,  (Luke  vii.  S9.,)  would  have 
applied  to  any  immoral  person,  or  any  one  under  the  censures 
of  the  Mosaic  law.* 

**  Sndly.  The  coincidences  of  the  *  precious  ointment,'  and 
'{he  name  of '  Simon'  are  not  enough  to  prove  that  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  John  are  speaking  of  the  same  event  which 
St  Luke  records,  since  the  ceremony  of  perfuming  illustrious 
guests  has  always  been  usual  in  the  east,  and  may,  therefore, 
have  been  more  than  once  practised  on  our  Saviour  by  those 
who  believed  in  Him  ;  and  since  Simon  b  so  common  a  name 
among  the  Jews,  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  it  And  that 
they  are  not  speaking  of  the  same  event  is  plain :  1st.  Because 
the  tenour  of  the  history,  as  told  by  St.  Luke,  supposes  it  to  have 
occurred  in  a  city  of  Galilee  at  an  early  period  of  our  Saviour^ 
ministry ;  while  the  event  of  which  the  other  Evangefists  speak, 
took  place  at  Bethany,  a  mUage  of  Judea,  In  our  Saviour's  hM 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  and,  by  the  reproof  which,  in  consequence  df 
it,  he  gave  to  Judas,  conducted  almost  immediately  to  the  re- 
venge and  treason  of  the  latter.  2dly.  It  does  not  seem  proba- 
ble that  the  person  described  by  St.  Luke  as  *  a  sinner,'  can 
have  been  Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus,  because,  in  the  former  case, 
'the  Pharisee  conceived  it  tb  be  a  proof  that  Jesus  was  no  pro- 
phet, that  He  did  not  know  *  who  the  woman  was  that  touched 


*  See  Draihtti  de  itl  Sectii. 
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Him.'  This  proves  that  she  must  have  been  a  stranger,  since 
no  prophetic  pow^  was  necessary  to  know  an  acquaintance. 
fiat  M^,  sister  of  lAzaras,  had  long  before  been  intimate  with 
Jesos,  and  eren  dear  to  Him,  as  appears  by  the  ziith.  chapter  of 
St.  John,  which,  in  fact,  is  equally  decisive  against  her  being  the 
sinner  here  spoken  of,  or  her  having  been  a  sinner  at  all  in  any 
notoiiotis  and  flagrant  respect,  at  the  time  when  she  anointed 
the  feet  and  head  of  Christ.  The  anner,  then^  whose  peni- 
tence is  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  was  aot  Mary,  the  sister  of  Man. 
tba  and  Lazarus. 

*<  SftUy.  But,  if  we  w^e  even  to  concede  that  all  the  Evan* 
gefists  were  describing  the  same  event,  still,  though  die  previous 
character  of  this  Mary  would  be  reflected  on,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  she  and  Mary  Jllagdalei^  were  different  persons.  Ist.  Be^ 
cause  St.  Luke,  who  always  speaks  of  the  latter  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Magdalene^  does,  thereby,  very  cleariy  distinguish  her 
from  the  person  of  whom  he  spealcs  as  '  a  sister  of  Martha  caAed 
Mary.'  (St  Luke  x.  S9.)  2dly.  The  surname  of  *  Magda- 
lene* bnplies  that  the  birth-place  or  residence  of  the  former  was 
Magdala,  or  Migdol,  a  city  of  Galilee ;  and  die  is  accordingly 
described  as  one  of  the  women  iHio '  followed  €hrist  out  erf  Gali- 
lee' to  Jerusalem.  This  does  not  agree  with  Mary  the  sister  of 
Martha  and  Lazarus,  who  never  that  we  know  of  was  in  Oafi- 
lee,  residing  with  her  brodier  at  Bethany,  near  Jerusalem ;  and 
so  far  from  being  a  constant  attendant  on  Jesus,  sends  after 
him  into  Galilee  to  imjflove  hnn  to  heal  her  brotiier  in  his  sick- 
ness. This  Mary,  then,  is  not  the  same  with  Mary  Magdalene ; 
and  ihe  latter  would  not  be  implicated  m  any  refleoiions  cast  on 
the 'former. 

'**4thly.  But  still,  it.  may  be  said,  ihe  sinner  mentioned  % 
"St.  ^Luke,  may  have  been  Mary  Magdalene,  though  not  Mary 
the  sister  of  Lazarus.  This  is  a  mere  assumption  without  any 
proof  whatever ;  and  the  circumstances  of.the  history  offer  some 
violent  presumptions  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  if  the  sinner  men- 
tioned by  St  Luke  had  been  Mary  Magdalene,  it  is  strange  that 
he  should  have  named  the  latter,  two  verses  after,  without  even 
hinting  that  she  was  the  same  Mrith  her  whose  penitence  he  had 
just  recorded,  (Luke  viii.  2.)      Again,  Mary  Magdalene  is 
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known  to  have  been  a  constant  attendant  on  our  Lord's  person 
and  wants.  But  is  it  probable  that  Christ,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  surrounded  by  calumniators,  should  have  chosen  a  prosti- 
tute for  this  situation,  however  He  might,  in  His  own  wisdom, 
know  her  to  be  reformed?  And,  further,  we  find  Him  so  &r 
from  calling  into  His  service  the  sinner  in  <)uestion,  that  He,  to 
all  appearance,  dismisses  her  to  her  own  house — ^  thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee,  go  m  peace  /'  Here,  surely,  is  no  encouragement  to 
a  closer  attendance  on  Him.     • 

**  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  whole  opinion  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene's loose  character  is  founded  on  mistake,  so  far  as  Scripture 
is  concerned.  As  to  tradition,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend 
much  time  on  it.  Jerome  expressly  distinguishes  the  woman 
who  anointed  Christ's  head  in  the  house  of  Simon  of  Bethany^ 
from  the  *  meretrix'  who  washed  his  feet  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee,  (Comm.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  T.  vi.  p.  57.)  Mary  Mag- 
dalene he  calls  *  a  widow,'  and  says  nothing  of  her  having  been 
a  harlot  in  the  commentary  on  St.  Mark  xv.  which  bears  his 
name,  T.  vi.  p.  87.  Origen  believes  all  the  three  narratives  of 
Christ's  unction  to  relate  to  different  events  and  to  different  wo- 
men, and  does  not  seem  to  apprehend  that  any  of  the  three  was 
the  same  as  Mary  Magdalene.  Chrysostdm  supposes  the  unc- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  to  be  the 
same  ^th  that  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  Simon  (he  Pha- 
risee ;  but  denies  that  ^  the  sinner'  was  Mary  sister  of  Lazarus, 
and  nowhere  hints  the  possibility  of  her  being  Mary  Magdalene. 
As  for  the  'pretended  history  of  Mary  Magdalene,  purporting  to 
be  written  by  one  Marcella,  servant  to  Martha,  sister  of  Laza- 
rus, it  is  a  mere  novel  of  modem  fabrication,  and  rejected  by 
all  critics.  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Yet  this  legend,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missal,  are  all  wUch  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  popular  opinion  which  we  have  been 
examining.  The  ancient  Fathers  are  either  opposed  to  it,  or 
altogether  silent." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

« 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber  aj^potnled  Prebendary  of  St.  Asofh — ^  The 
Spring  Journey^ — "  Happiness" — **Carolfar  May-daiy^ — La^ 
dies^  JlssociaHan  at  CamwaUis  House — Oalee — ^*  On  the  Tri^ 
tiity^ — Distress  in  Shropshire — Mr.  JVoZati — Southetfs  ^^His^ 
tory  of  the  Brazils^^ — Chalmers^  **  Jlstronomkal  Discourses^ — 
Proposed  heads,  of  Mr.  jRegifudd  Heber^s  University  Sermons — 
'*  SkeUh  of  the  MUitary  and  PoliHeal  Power  of  JRwria"— Ty- 
phus  fever  at  Hodnet — Birth  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber^s  first  chUd 
— Proposed  union  between  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Crospd  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society — Changes  in  Ox- 
ford^Death  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber^s  chOd.     1817—1818. 

In  1817  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Luxmoore,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Reginald  Heber  to  a  stall  in  that  Cathedral,  at  the 
request  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  His  jour- 
neys into  Wales  became,  in  consequence,  more  frequent ;  and 
as  he  usually  made  them  on  horseback,  be  beguiled  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  way  with  poetical  compositions,  generally  suggested 
by  the  scenes  around  him.  From  these  lighter  effusions  of  his 
muse  the  following  are  selected. 

THE  SPRING  JOURNEY.* 

Oh  green  was  the  com  s»  I  rode  on  my  way ^ 
And  bright  were  the  dews  on  the  blossoms  of  May, 
And  dark  was  the  sycamore's  shade  to  behold, 
And  the  oak's  tender  leaf  was  of  emerald  and  gold. 

The  thrush  firom  his  holly,  the  lark  from  his  cloud, 
Their  chorus  of  rapture  sung  jovial  and  loud ; 
From  the  soft  vernal  sky,  to  the  soft  grassy  ground, 
There  was  beauty  above  me,  beneath,  and  around* 


*  Several  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  Hymiu,  and  some  of  his  minor  oompositionB, 
have  been  aettomuaicby  theRev.  W.  H.Haverg&I,  fiir  the  benefit  of  diffisientchariU- 
ble  inatitationa. 
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The  mild  southern  breeze  brought  a  shower  from  the  hill, 

And  yetj  though  it  left  me  all  dropping  and  chiU, 

I  felt  a  new  pleasure,  as  onward  I  sped, 

To  gaze  where  the  rainbow  gleam'd  broad  oyer  head. 

Oh,  such  be  life's  journey,  and  such  be  our  skill, 

To  lose  m  its  blessings  the  sense  of  Us  ill ; 

Through  sunshine  and  shower  may  ov  progress  be  even. 

And  our  tears  add  a  charm  to  theprospept  of  Heaven  I 


HAPPINESS. 

One  morning  in  the  month  lOf  May 

I  wander'd  o'er  the  hill ; 
Though  nature  all  around  was  gay. 

My  heart  was  heavy  still. 

Can  Crod,  I  thought,  the  good,  the  great, 

These  meaner  creatures  bless, 
And  yet  deny  our  himian  state 

The  boon  of  happiness  ? 

Tell  me,  ye  woods,  ye  smiUog  plains, 

Ye  blessed  birds  around, 
Where,  in  creation's  wild  domains, 

Can  perfect  bliss  be  found? 

The  birds  wUd.carroll'd  ov^  head, 

The  breeze  around  me  blew, 
And  nature's  awful  chorus  said. 

No  bliss  for  mcin  she  know ! 

I  question'd  love,  whose  early  ray 

So  heav'nly  bright  appears ; 
And  love,  in  answer,  seem'd  to  say, 

His  light  was  dimm'd  by  tears. 

I  question'd  friendship, — friendship  moum'd. 

And  thus  her  answer  gave : 
The  friends  whom  fortune  had  not  Uim'd 

Were  vanished  in  the  grave ! 

I  ask'd  of  feeling,— if  her  skiU 
.    Could  heal  the  wounded  breast  ? 
And  found  Jier  sonows  streaming  stilli 
For  others'  griefs  distrest. 
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I  ask'd  if  vice  could  bliss  bestow^ 
Vice  bottsted  kmd  and  well : 

But,  foding,  flrom  her  pallid  btfSW 
The  venonu'd  roses  ML 

I  questioiiVI  rietaej^^'fttUam  stghM^ 
No  boon  could  she  dispense; 

Nor  virtue  WBsh«r  oMne,  sheeried, 
But  humble  penitence  1 

t  question'd  Ileath,-^thd  gMy  shade 

Relax'd  his  brow  serere  i 
And,  "  I  am  happiness,"  hesaid^ 

"  If  virtue  guides  thee  here!" 


Ofl  for  the  morning  gleam  of  youth,  flie  hdf-onMded  flower. 

That  sparkles  in  the  diamond  dew  of  that  seraier  hour, 

t¥hat  time  the  broad  and  levd  son  shone  g&Ojo'ier  the  sea, 

And  in  tiie  woods  the  birds  awoke  to  songs  of  ettacy. 

The  sun,  that  gilds  the  middle  ansh  of  man's  maturer  day. 

Smites  heavy  on  the  pilgrim's  head,  who  plods  his  dusty  way ; 

The  birds  are  fled  to  deeper  shades^the  dewy  flowers  are  dried. 

And  hope,  that  with  the  day  was  bom,  before  the  day  has  died } 

For  who  can  promise  to  his  soul  a  tranquil  eventide? 

Yes— though  the  dew  will  f^eam  anew— though  iVom  iUi  western  sky. 

The  sun  will  give  as  mild  any  as  morning  could  supply— - 

Though  ihmi  her  tufted  thoTli  again  will  sing  tha  nightingale, 

Yet  little  will  the  ear  of  aga  enjoy  her  tender  tale; 

And  night  will  And  na  toiUngon  with  jojlesa  travail  worn, 

For  day  must  passy  and  nighi  must  eowa  bafom  aaather  mom. 


to  A  WBLCtt  Aflt 

t  mourn  not  the  forest  whose  verdure  is  dying ', 

I  mourn  not  the  summer  whose  beauty  ia  o'er  ^ 
I  weep  for  the  hopes  that  for  ever  are  flying; 

I  ngfa  for  the  worth  that  I  slighted  beiiM^*, 
And  sigh  to  bethink  m#  how  vain  is  my  sighing,  ^ 

For  love,  once  extinguished^  is  kindled  no  fnortf^ 

Vol.  I.— 67 
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The  spring  may  return  with  his  garland  of  flowers. 
And  wake  to  new  rs^ture  the  bird  on  ihe  tree ; 

The  summer  smile  soft  through  his  chrystalline bowers; 
The  blessings  of  autumn  waye  brown  o'er  the  lea ; 

The  rock  may  be  shaken — ^the  dead  may  awaken, 
But  the  friend  of  my  bosom  returns  not  to  me* 


CAROL  FOB  MAY-DAY. 

Queen  of  fresh  flowers, 

Whom  vernal  stars  obey, 
Bring  thy  warm  showers, 

Bring  thy  genial  ray. 
In  nature's  greenest  livery  drest, 
Descend  on  earth's  expectant  breast, 
To  earth  and  Heaven  a  welcome  guest. 

Thou  merry  month  of  May  I 

Mark  bow  we  meet  thee 

At  dawn  of  dewy  day ! 
Hark !  how  we  greet  thee 

With  our  roundelay  I  , 
While  all  the  goodly  things  that  be 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  ample  sea. 
Are  waking  up  to  welcome  thee. 

Thou  merry  month  of  May ! 

Flocks  on  the  mountains, 

And  birds  upon  their  spray, 
Tree,  turf,  and  fountains. 

All  hold  holyday ; 
And  love  the  life  of  living  things, 
Love  waves  his  torch,  love  claps  his  wings, 
And  loud  and  wide  thy  praises  sings, 

Thou  merry  month  of  May. 


To  the  Lady  liobeUa  Kkig.'^ 

Bodnet  Rectory  May  83^  1817. 

^^  Madam, 

I  am  ashamed  to  tbink  that  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  without 
my  acknowledging  the  honour  which  your  ladyship  has  confer- 

*  Tbefi)Ibving  extract  fiom  Mr.  Soathey's  "CoUo^tiiefli^wOI  explain  the  naton 
aaddljecte  of  the  ioititatifni  to  which  this  letter  rderv : 
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red  on  me,  both  by  your  obliging  letter  and  your  interesting 
communication  through  Mr.  Stanley.  My  engagements  have 
been  very  numerous,  and  I  am,  I  fear,  at  best  but  a  negligent 
correspondent  lean,  however,  no  longer  delay  offering  you 
my  becrt  thanks  for  the  flattering  attention  vf hich  you  have  paid 
to  my  slight  hints  for  the  conduct  of  an  institution  which  bids  fair. 


**  Sir  TlMnoi  Afore,  *  *  *  *  Methinks  it  ahould  zoake  a  living  heart  acho 
to  think,  whenever  thia  land  of  credit  ie  shaken  by  a  oonunenaal  earthquake^  how 
many  a  goodly  fiibric  of  happinees  is  laid  in  ruins ;  and  to  know  how  many  women, 
who  have  been  bred  up  among  all  the  refinements  of  affluence,  and  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  their  fortune  was  in  no  danger  of  any  such  reverse^  are  reduced  to  seek  for 
themselves  a  scanty  and  precarioos  support,  by  the  exeidse  of  thosa  talents  which 
had  been  cultivated  for  recreation  or  for  display.  *  *  *  *  Youhavenooonventfl^ 
no  religious  communities  in  which  such  persons  may  be  received  and  sheltered.  *  * 

**  Afonlennof. — An  experiment  of  this  kind  has  been  undertaken ;  it  remains  to  be* 
seen  whether  this  graieration  will  have  the  honour  of  supporting  it,  or  the  di^giaee 
of  sufiering  it  to  foil  That  which  is  most  essential,  and  which  might  have  seemed 
most  difficult  to  find,  was  found ;  an  institutress  who  devotes  her  fortunes^  her  influ- 
ence, and  her  life,  to  this  generous  purpose ;  and  who,  to  every  other  advantage,  adds 
that  of  rank.  Her  institution  has  not  the  sanction  only,  but  the  cordial  i^probation 
of  persons  in  the  highest  rank;  but  effident  patronage  is  still  wanting ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  attain  that  general  attention  and  consequent  support  which  its  geneial  uti- 
lity deserves.  The  likeliest  chance  for  its  being  rendered  permanent  seems  to  be 
finom  posthumous  bounty,  if  some  of  those  persons^  (and  there  are  some  in  every  ge- 
neratbn,)  who  bequeath  large  sums  for  pbus  purposes^  should  perceive  that  no  pur- 
pose can  be  more  pious  than  this. 

**  Sir  Tltcmai  More, — ^Thera  is  no  endowment,  then,  for  this  institution  'i 
"  MontetiiuH, — ^None.  It  was  hoped  that  firom  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
might  have  been  raised,  which  would  have  sufiked  for  putting  it  upon  a  permanent 
eatabEshment ;  but  though  the  queen,  and  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  and  the  other 
princesses,  contributed  to  the  subscription,  not  50001.  were  coHeeted ;  and  the  exp»> 
riment  could  not  have  been  made,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  affi>rded  it  by  the 
institutress^  Lady  Isabella  King,  and  by  those  members  who  were  able  to  pay  a  high 
rent  for  their  apartments ; — the  scheme  being  devised  for  three  classes^  differing  in 
point  of  fortune^  but  upon  an  equal  footing  in  edueatian,  principles  and  manners. 
The  wealthier  members  contribute^  by  their  larger  payments^  to  the  support  of  the 
eatilblishment;  the  second  class  pays  502.  each,  per  year,  for  their  apartments  and 
board ;  and  there  is  a  thud  class  who^  having  no  means  of  their  owi^  tiiough  ia 
other  respects  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an  institution,  as  well  as  peculiarly  in  need  of 
such  an  asylum,  are  appointed  to  ofikaal  situations,  with  salaries  annexed.  A  school 
for  female  orphans,  belonging  to  the  same  rank  of  life,  is  to  be  engrafted  on  the  schema 
whenever  funds  shall  be  obtained  for  it  No  habit  is  worn  $  the  institution  has,  ne- 
cessarily, its  regulations,  to  which  all  the  members  are  expected  to  conform,  but  there 
is  nothing  approaching  to  what,  in  your  days^  woukl  have  been  called  a  rule.  It 
must  be  neediess  to  say  that  no  vows  aie  requiied,  mr  even  an  engageoient  for  any 


if  sueceflsfiil,  to  laj  the  ftNmcbition  of  many  mmOar  aocietief»  to 
aUeviate  much  dktreti  of  the  aeyerest  nature,  and  even  tobe« 
come  an  important  feature  in  Ibe  domestic  prosperity  of  die  na* 
tioB.  I  have  read  your  rules  with  much  atteotioii,  and'am  re- 
ally unable  to  suggest  any  alteration  which  would,  in  the  pie- 
sent  state  of  the  estabUshment,  be  adrisable.  Mr.  Stanley  sug- 
gests that  an  aJrticle  in  the  Quarterly  Reyiew  might  be  useful,  as 
making  the  plan  move  widely  known,  and  remorii^  the  fooEsh 
objections  to  which  etery  new  idea  is  exposed.  I  am  not  sure 
whether,  as  the  little  wofk  which  you  sent  me  is  unpublished,  it 
will  come  under  the  regular  eogniTance  of  criticism ;  but  if  tUa 
difficulty  can  be  got  ofer,  I  AaH  hare  much  pleasure  in  offering 
my  services  if  no  better  advocate  presents  himself  and  if 
your  ladysbi}^  on  further  constderatbu^  annoves  of  the 


^I  remain,  widi  unMgned  respect  for  the  ability  which  has 
dicteted  your  plan,  and  dbe  courageous  benevolence  which  baa 
carried  yott  tbront^  its  diffievUies^ 

<<  Madam, 
^  Tour  ladysldp's  obliged  humble  servant^ 

<<  Bnoiif  AU>  Hebbu.'^ 

To  iU  JUp,  X  Orler, 

Bidtm  Iketor^  JMS^flB^  1817. 

^  Mr  Dbae  Bib, 

^  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  obl^;ing  letter,  imd  the  very 
leaned  and  interesting  work*  which  you  have  sent  mc  Ithhik 
mysetf  unfortunate  that  it  had  not  fallen  in  my  way  before  my 


tmaUymm,   ITw mkmm  hsi ■aoateW  uyon  tarf,  iammwk  thai  Ite Hkw, 
praetioibliB^  If  fiu^  ftractoMliiig  andxMicMns  k  p— »wf»— nt  wtn  fKAB9niB§."«^ 

/>r^y»»^fl^K^  Pfmp$^t$  ^Stckti^  iwi,  ft.  p.  asi,  Acw 

Connrtlit  HoiMe,  Mar  Biiitol,  WM  pnidttted  in  l!iB  yetr  ^ 
*ft0Laab^MiocMitiop,"aitfae  pcngMWPt  wridenceof  tfacmembew.    Ltdyte- 
beBt  niigfitc9amoiigtl)cm,pi«d^g  Offer  Utpaocie^        dfYo^oi  teiaitflpilf 
wdfiupB  and  fanpiownifiitb— Ed. 

^  On  tha  Ttfaiify. 
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lectures  were  (mblisbed,  and  stHl  oiore  that  my  reply  to  the  at- 
tack made  on  me  in  the  British  Critic,  was  ah-eady  strack  off 
before  yow  work  reached  me.  Had  I  seen  the  last  in  time, 
you  are  perfectly  right  in  supposing  it  would  have  been  most 
useful  to  me.  As  it  is,  I  have  learnt  much  from  its  perusal,  and 
shall  be  hai^y  to  speak  of  it  as  it  deserves  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  my  lectures,  now  preparing  for  the  public. 
There  are,  I  must,  in  honesty,  ccmfess,  some  pcHhts  on  which  I 
differ  from,  or  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  you,  and  on  which  I 
may,  possibly,  when  I  have  miore  leisure  tfian  I  now  enjoy, 
trouble  yon  with  a  few  observations.  I  mean,  in  particular,  that 
y6ttr  view  of  the  Infinity  may  be  understood  as  Tritheistic,  an 
oiHuimi  vrineh  I  am  convinced  yon  did  not  mean  to  support,  but 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  parts  of  your  statement  migfat  be 
so  porverled  as  to  favour.  Yomr  arguments,  however,  tor  the 
phirafity  of  the  persons  are,  I  dunk,  perfectly  satisfactory ;  and 
yon  have  the  rare  merit  d  having  been  the  first  in  the  present 
generation  of  siqpeificial  readera,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
vrorld  to  Aose  mmes  of  andent  Hebrew  literature,  by  the  culti- 
vation of  whid^  I  am  convinced,  we  may  best  hope  to  interpret 
Scripture  sueoessfeUy,  and  to  extend,  in  God's  good  time,  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  nation  from  which,  however  now 
bKnded,  we  ourselves  first  received  it 

'*  With  sincere  respect  for  the  learning  and  talent  wluch  have 
bcMi  now  made  known  to  me,  and  in  the  hope  that  cireumstan* 
ees  may  allow  us  to  meet  as  wdl  as  to  correspond,  I  remain, 

*<  Dear  Sir, 

"  Tour's  very  truly, 

'^Regikald  Heier." 

To  R.  J.  WihMtf  E$q. 

BdPMt  Reetary,  July  17,  1817. 

<c  •  »  ft  Have  youbeen  led  byyour  confinement  to  write 
any  *  consolations  of  politics,'  or  has  pain  the  same  effect  on  you 
which  it  has  on  me^  to  indispose  you  firom  any  serious  employ- 
ment  of  the  mind  1  In  this  part  of  the  world  people  care  very 
little  for  Habeas  Corpus;  but  a  blow  of  vUlage  policy  has  just 
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been  struck,  which  has  thrown  half  Shropshire  into  a  ferment 
The  mining  parishes  have,  several  of  them,  declared,  in  a  legal 
way,  their  utter  inability  to  support  their  poor  any  longer,  and 
have,  consequently,  called  on  the  ma^strates  to  rate  all  the 
other  parishes  in  the  hundred  or  county,  in  aid  of  their  levies. 
In  consequence,  Hodnet  has  been  ordered,  by  three  justices  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  to  send  in  a  statement  of  its 
poor  rates,  in  order  to  determine  the  proportion  in  which  we 
ought  to  be  assessed  for  this  object  My  flock  breathe  nothing 
but  war  and  defiance,  as  might  be  expected  from  persons  who 
had  murmured  most  grievously  under  the  necessary  burdens  of 
their  own  parishioners.  The  law,  however,  seems  to  mc;^ 
though  it  has  never  been  acted  on,  I  believe,  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  in  favour  of  the  demand  made  on  us ;  but  there  are 
so  many  previous  difficulties  to  be  got  over  before  any  regular 
assessment  can  be  enforced,  that  the  distressed  districts  will' gain 
fittle  by  their  measure.  It  is,  in  the  first  place^  not  easy  to  de- 
termine at  what  precise  point  a  parish  becomes  unable  to  sup- 
port its  poor.  Then,  all  the  parishes  are  rated  according' to 
valuations  of  their  property,  made  at  difierent  times,  and  by  dif- 
ferent surveyors ;  some  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  others  laist 
year,  some  at  a  reduced  rate,  others  at  rack  rents.  All  tlus 
must  be  equalized,  or  any  parish  or  in^vidual  may  appeal  finom 
the  charge  made  on  him,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  than  his 
share.  On  the  whole,  I  fear  that  the  proposed  measure  will 
produce  abundant  harvests  to  attorneys  and  surveyors,  and  a 
very  considerable  expense  to  all  parties  besides,  with  but  little 
benefit  to  the  sufferers.  If  all  the  parishes  called  on  in  aid, 
would  make  a  tender  of  some  considerable  sum  as  a  free  gift, 
and  the  magistrates  would  withdraw  their  order,  more  ef- 
fectual good  might  be  obtained ;  but  this,  I  know  very  well,  is 
not  to  be  expected.  The  forges  all  this  time  are  in  a  re- 
viving state ;  but  the  miners,  unfortunately,  are  not  yet  bene- 
fitted by  this  circumstance,  since,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  distresses,  the  iron  masters  continued  to  lay  in  stocks  of 
ore,  which  the  probable  consumption  of  many  months  to  come 
will  not  exhaust 


s 
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To  R.  J,  WUmoi,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  July  13,  ldl7. 

"         *  ♦  ♦         This  year  has  passed  with  me 

apparently  swifter,  and  in  a  more  stealthy  manner  than  most 
others,  for  lack  of  what  had  become  a  kind  of  annual  mile-^post, 
a  mark  of  progress — ^my  visit  to  London.  I  still  feel  as  if  the 
spring  was  not  over.  We  should  not  form  habits  and  unneces- 
sary wants;  and,  therefore,  I  ought  to  be  glad  that  I  was  pre- 
vented from  availing  myself  of  the  hospitality  which  you  so  kind- 
ly offered.  But  it  certunly  was  a  sacrifice ;  and  I  have  felt  it 
more,  unce  I  found  that  I  might  have  helped,  if  not  to  nurse,  at 
which  I  am  no  great  proficient,  at  least  to  have  kept  you  com- 
pany on  your  sofiu  Summer  is  generally  an  idle  time  with  me, 
but  I  am  now  busy  preparing  sermons  for  the  university  in  Oc- 
tober term. 

**  I  have  got  Mr.  Nolan's  answer  to  my  reply ;  it  is  not  a  re- 
tort courteous,  but  this  I  had  no  particular  reason  to  expect  at 
his  hands.  Whether  I  shall  write  him  a  formal  answer,  or  con- 
tent myself  with  a  very  short  notice  of  his  pamphlet  in  the  pre^ 
fiu^e  to  the  new  edition  of  my  lectures,  I  do  not  yet  know. 
Something  may  depend  on  the  degree  of  circulation  which  his 
work  appears  to  obtain,  and  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  given 
to  it,  which  my  firiends  in  Oxford  and  London  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  for  me.  If  I  reply,  it  will,  as  you  recommend,  be  very 
shortly,  and  with  all  my  disposable  stock  of  good  temper. 
There  is  one  point,  and  only  one,  where  1  am,  at  present  in- 
clined to  think  that,  from  haste  and  want  of  information,  I  mag 
have  allowed  him  to  gun  an  advantage.  This  I  can  easily  as- 
certain when  I  go  to  the  Bodleian,  and  if  I  find  myself  wrong  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  own  it 

**  If,  however,  his  pamphlet,  as  may  very  probably  be  the  case, 
has  few  readers,  and  those  few,  persons  of  little  consequence  in 
the  relij^us  or  literary  world :  if  men,  as  I  suspect,  care  too 
little  about  either  of  us  to  inquire  which  is  orthodox,  or  whether 
we  both  are  heretics,  I  shall,  I  think,  do  better  to  pay  undivided 
attention  to  those  progressive  studies  on  which  my  reputation 
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must  eventually  depend.  In  this  light  I  regard  myself  as  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  in  being  appointed  to  preach  agahi  at  Oxford, 
since  a  few  popular  sermons  there  will  do  more  to  conciliate  fa- 
vour for  my  future  efRirtSi  and  even  to  make  men  thmk  well  of 
my  past  doings,  than  all  the  answers  which  I  can  oflbr  to  ebaiges 
so  personal  and  offensive,  as  some  of  those  wmch  Mr«  Ndaa 
has  brought  agamst  me. 

To  R.  /.  WUmoi^  Eiq. 

"  I  am  now  reviewhig  Southe^s  Brw^i*  where  the  Jesuit 
institutions  wiH  be  intereslSng  to  all  those  who  have  stucBed  tte 
congenial  plans  of  Mr.  Owen,  who^  with  aB  the  absmdily  of  his 
new  raligtoii,  &c.,  is  an  enthusiast  of  no  common  power.  I 
should  have  wi^d  to  have  been  able,  and  to  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  make  a  separate  article  on  him,  and  to  clear  fifom  the 
bran  and  chaff  wUch  make  Up  the  grecter  pttft  of  his  system, 
such  parts  of  it  as  are  reaHy  vsloable  and  practical  whether  for 
a  poor-house  or  a  new  eokmy,  die  only  instMiees  to  wiueh  sny 
portions  of  this  scheme  can  apply.      •        •        •     nrRob^ 

Wilflon'frbook  t  only  know  through  the  new^apers.     *        ^ 

♦  '  •  •  •  •  • 

**  There  are  many  good  resscma  why  Bmsia  never  earn  be  so 
dangerous  to  this  coimtrj  as  France  was ;  mnong  which,  one 
very  obvious^  is  the  fact  that  she  has  never  been  able  to  p«t 
gTMf  bodies  of  troops  in  motkm  beyond  her  own  fitmtiera^iri^ 
ont  subsidies.  The  an^es  wiAr  wUeh  she  snbdted  Tmkey  and 
Pokad  were,  in  every  instance,  small.         •  •  # 

''  I  am  greatly  delighted  widi  Chalmen^  astronomieal  dk« 
courses.        •  •  •         ^p)^  matter  is,  hi  my  ofHoioB, 

so  eloquent  and  admirable,  that  I  should  rejoice  at  few  thiogs 
more  than  to  hear  of  a  good  French  translation  of  them  bemg 
undertaken.  They  are  excellently  qualified  to  do  good  cm  the 
continent,  both  m  a  religbus  view  and  as  a  specimen  of  Britisli 
talent ;  and  are  Hkely  not  only  to  retain  sU  their  merits^  but  to 
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get  rid  of  their  principal  faults,  when  strained  into  a  foreign 

tongue.     His  *  evidences'  I  have  not  yet  read.     ♦       •        • 
•  •  «  •  • 

*^  Heneage  Legge's  appointment  had  been  mentioned  to  me4 
I  was  much  surprised  at  his  accepting  it,  as  supposing  that  it 
obliged  him  to  give  up  his  profession,  in  which,  I  find,  I  was  mis'" 
taken.  I. rejoice  in  any  good  fortune  which  befalls  so  worthy  a 
man,  and  hope  that  this  may  lead  to  something  betten 

**  You  ask  me  concerning  Mr.  Nolan ;  I  am  no  less  surprised 
than  you  that  he  has  not  yet  renewed  his  attack  on  me  as  he 
promised  to  do.  I  cannot  suppose  that  he  has  abandoned  his 
hostile  intention ;  yet,  if  he  delays  much  longer  the  appearance 
of  his  second  letter,  his  first  will  be  nearly  forgotten,  no  less  than 
the  pamphlet  which  called  it  forth ;  but  I  certainly  have  no  ba« 

nness  to  hurry  him. 

«  «  «  «  » 

To  John  Thomtoti,  Ea^. 

"        •  •  •        Tlie  poor  round  us  have  been  all 

isickly,  with  a  tendency  to  typhus  fever.  I  feel  very  grateful 
that  this  did  not  occur  four  or  five  months  ago,  when  the  work- 
house and  several  of  the  cottages  were  crowded  like  slave- 
dhips.  At  present,  the  iron  trade  having  revived,  the  greater 
part  of  these  inmates  are  returned  to  their  former  places  of 
residence,  and  the  population,  being  neither  so  condensed  nor 
so  miserable  as  it  was,  is  far  less  likely  to  receive  or  transmit 
infection. 

^^  When  does  Inglis  return  from  Boulogne  ?  There  is  a  mea« 
gre  and  unsatisfactory  review*  of  the  works  of  his  and  your 
friend  Bowdler,  which,  though  I  believe  it  may  be  meant  as 
friendly,  does  great  injustice  to  his  principles,  lind  misrepresents 
one  of  his  arguments  strangely.  You  have  probably  seen  the 
article,  so  I  need  not  repeat  what  he  or  they  say ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  they  have  entirely  overlooked  the  jet  of  his  aigument,  which 
is  to  show,  that,  as  a  firm  pervasion  of  certain  physical  and  po- 

*  (Quarterly  Re^w  lor  1817. 
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litical  truths,  as  havbg  a  tendency  to  produce  oorreapondiiig 
actions,  has,  in  this  world,  an  obyious  mfluence  on  our  hap}n- 
ness ;  so,  in  another  world,  our  happiness  may  depend  on  the 
strength  and  accuracy  of  our  religious  persuasions  here.  To 
this,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  bettef^  but  the  eim- 
duet  which  arises  from  that  belief,  which,  m  either  case,  leads 
to  happiness ;  the  belief  is,  in  both  cases,  the  *cauia  rine  f  nA 
turn*  of  the  conduct,  «nce  no  man  acts  without  a  mod?e ; 
and  therefore  Bowdler's  answer  is  strictly  logical,  as  well  as 
elegant. 

^^  You  ask  respecting  the  subjects  of  my  intended  sermons  at 
Oxford ;  one  is  on  the  existence,  power,  and  number  of  ef  il 
spirits,  and  a  practical  conclusion  on  the  necessity  of  Christian 
watchfulness ;  a  second  on  the  protection  afforded  through  the 
agency  of  Heavenly  spirits  by  the  Almighty  ;  a  third  on  the  gun 
of  a  Christian  in  dying,  and  a  discussion  of  the  various  grounds 
of  hope  which  men  have  built  on  against  the.  fear  of  death;  a 
fourth  will  be,  I  believe,  on  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  associating  with  persons  of  holy  character.    *        * 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  *  I  had  a  visit  a  short  time  ago  from  Hat- 
chard,  the  bookseller,  and  Mortlock,  the  china-dealer,  who  were 
going  round  the  country  on  a  benevolent  nussion  from  the  So« 
ciety  for  relieving  the  manufacturing  poor.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
from  them  that  the  distress,  on  the  whole,  was  fast  diminishing. 
What  is  now  most  wanted  is  clothing." 

To  R.  W.  Hajfy  Esq. 

Uodntl  Rectory,  Sept.  S4»  1817. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*^  I  hope  you  have  got  through  the  autumn  in  better  health 
than  several  of  my  friends.    Poor  Gifford  has,  I  fear,  been  dis* 

mally  ill.    What  is  to  become  of  the  Quarterly  when  he  goes  t 

•  •  •  *  * 

**  The  Quarterly  Review  brings  Sir  R.  Wilson  into  my  head» 
whose  book  I  only  know  as  yet  by  the  extracts  in  the  Times, 
but  which  appears,  if  they  are  a  fair  sample,  to  deserve  castiga- 
tion,  in  an  article^  which  may  prove  the  present  inability  and,  I 
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verit  J  think,  indisposition  of  Russia  to  the  schemes  which  Bir 
Robert  Wilson  imputes  to  her ;  and  the  length  of  time  and  many 
events  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  may  be  expected  to  in- 
tervene before  she  really  becomes  what  Buonaparte's  empire 
was*        *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  And  surely  it  would  not  be  a 

bad  piece  of  work  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of  those  who 
could  see  no  danger  from  Buonaparte  at  our  doors,  while  they 
are  90  tremblingly  alive  to  the  ambitious  schemes  which  may 
be  entertained  by  Alexander's  grandsons.*  Is  there  not  one 
respect  in  which  we  are  rather  obliged  to  the  Princess  Charlot- 
te's choice  of  a  husband,  than  to  our  own  wisdom  ?  I  mean, 
that  the  greatest  possible  danger  which  could  have  arisen  to 
Europe^  would  have  been  a  conspiracy  between  France  and 
Russia  to  divide  the  world ;  an  event  which  is  now  rendered 
highly  improbable  by  the  manner  in  which  Russia  has  connected 
herself  with  the  Netherlands  and  Bavaria. 

**  To  pass  from  these  speculations  to  matters  more  befitting 
my  profession,  let  me  hope  you  have  read  Chalmers's  Sermons. 
I  can  at  present  read  little  else,  so  much  am  I  taken  with 
the  richness  of  his  matter,  in  spite  of  one  of  the  worst  styles  that 
ever  matter  was  encumbered  with  on  this  side  of  chaos.  I 
heartily  wish  that  somebody  would  translate  him  into  French ; 
his  arguments  would  do  infinite  good  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
on  the  continent,  and  his  beauties  are  precisely  of  the  kind 
which  lose  nothing  by  transfusion  into  another  language,  and 
which  would  be  extremely  popular  abroad.  When  I  go  to  Ox- 
ford next  term,  I  will  sound  Bertin  on  the  subject  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  an  elegant  French  writer,  but  he  certainly 
understands  English,  which  not  many  of  his  countrymen  do  well 
enough  to  translate  from  it. 

'*  I  do  hope  we  may  be  able  to  meet  somewhere  this  year ; 
and  though  there  are  few  inducements  |o  bring  you  so  far,  I 
should  Uke  to  show  you  my  new  house  and  goings-on.    Surely 


*  Mr«  Riq[i|uiU  Heber  suboeqaendy  undertook  bimself  the  task  which  he  here 
■uggeited.  The  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1818,  on  "A  Sketch  of 
the  Afilitary  and  Political  Power  of  Roflsia,  in  1817,'*  was  from  his  pen. 
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in  these  ^  piping  times  of  peace,'  you  are  not  kept  in  the  midst 
of  your  well-mapped  apartment  so  closely,  as  when  the  Alge- 
rines  were  to  be  brought  to  reascm.'' 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Oxlee. 

Ebdnet  ReeUrry^  October  6, 1817. 

<<  My  Dear  Sir, 

«  I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  Mr.  GiSbrd,  who  has 
been  for  a  long  time  too  seriously  ill  to  attend  to  any  business. 
He  informs  me  that  die  first  sheets  of  the  article  on  my  lectures 
had  been  already  printed  off  for  the  next  number,  before  your 
oSbr  coul<l  be  attended  to.  He  begs  me  to  express  his  regret 
that  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  availing  himself  of 
your  able  assistance ;  and  desires  me  to  exert  my  influence 
with  you  to  obtain  your  help  on  some  f\iture  occasion.  I  do  not 
tUnk  he  is  strong  In  theological  labourers,  as  those  who  used 
chiefly  to  contribute  to  his  review,  in  this  branch  of  criticism, 
are  now  too  fUIly  employed  in  their  own  pursuits  to  be  able  to 
do  so  often;  and  I  really  conceive  that,  if  any  publication 
should  appear  which  you  may  think  a  proper  subject  for  your 
j)en,  you  may  be  able  in  this  way  both  to  do  much  good,  and 
add  to  your  own  literary  reputation.  It  is  fair  to  tell  you  be- 
forehand, that  Gifford  claims  the  privilege,  and  exercises  it  with 
very  little  ceremony,  of  either  rejecting  or  curtailing  the  articles 
sent  to  him. 

^*  I  now  come  to  a  much  less  interesting  subject — I  mean  Mr. 
Nolan.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  surprised  to  hear  nothing  of 
his  second  letter,  but  have  certainly  no  wish  to  hurry  him,  or  to 
answer  the  first  till  he  has  entirely  ^nished  his  plea.  My  brother 
teUs  me  the  former  has  been  but  littie  known  or  noticed  m  Lon- 
don ;  and  my  friends  in  general,  appear  to  think  that  unless 
the  second  produces  more  effect,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to 
answer  either.  I  am-to  go  to  Oxford  early  in  term,  where  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge,  and  will  lose  no  time  in  apprising 
you  of  my  intentions. 

**  I  am  afiraid  that  you  are  perfectly  r^ht  in  ascribing  a  less 
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degi^ee  of  Hebrew  knowledge  to  the  Fathers  than  I  did  in  mj 
reply ;  their  pretentions^are  not  of  a  kind  to  bear  sifting. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  Ever  truly  youPs, 

^'  Reginald  Heber.'' 

To  R,J.  WUmoty  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  Dec.  13,  1817. 

**  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  imperial  family,  which  have  enabled  me  to  lay  down 
the  law  on  Russian  politics  in  great  style  in  several  places.  I 
had  heard  before  so  many  facts  as  to  the  emperor's  piety,  that  I 
had  been  by  degrees  constrained  to  think  it  unaffected,  though 
it  certainly  did  not  tally  with  the  general  course  of  his  life  when 

I  was  in  Russia. 

«  «  «  «  « 

*' As  to  the  younger  Grand  Dukes  being  on  fire  for  military 
glory,  it  is  so  common,  I  might  say,  so  universal  a  fever  in  lads 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  that  we  can  lay  no  stress  on  it.  This 
feeling,  however,  on  their  parts,  from  whatever  cause  it  springs, 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  additional  reason  for  wishing  long  life 
to  Alexander. 

^^  The  oriental  scholar,  whose  learning  and  modesty  I  praised, 
18  a  Mr.  Lee*  of  Cambridge,  who,  from  the  situation  of  a  jour- 
neyman carpenter  in  Shropshire,  has,  by  his  own  application 
and  talent,  and,  in  some  small  measure,  by  the  patronage  of 
Archdeacon  Corbet,  ndsed  himself  to  a  great  degree  of  deserved 
celebrity.  His  discovery  relative  to  the  Coptic  is,  that  that  lan- 
guage is  radically  the  same  with  the  Malayan. 

"  Believe  me  your  obliged  friend, 

'^  Reginald  Heber." 

To  E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  March  23,  1818. 

"Mr  Dear  Davenport, 

ft 

"  Your  offer  to  receive  into  your  house  such  unwelcome 
guests  as  a  family  flying  from  conta^on,  is  perfectly  like  your* 


*  Anbic  Profcasor  in  Cambridge.— -Ed. 
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selC  and  oalk  for  our  best  thanks.  The  fear  of  a  typhus  fever^ 
fortunately,  is  gone  by ;  but  we  should  have  been  still  happy  to 
accept  your  kind  invitation,  had  not  the  Killmoreys  already  ta- 
ken off  our  hands  the  friends  whom  we  hoped  you  would  have 
met  here,  and  engaged  us  to  meet  them.  Our  house  is  still  a 
sickly  one,  though,  in  point  of  direct  ^  contumace,'  we  have  a 
*  clean  bilL'  The  housekeeper,  who  was  the  first  attacked,  is 
still  hardly  able  to  speak  or  stir  from  the  effects  of  i][uinBey. 
*  *  *  *      The  apothecary,  at  least,  has 

derived  from  hence  no  small  advantage  ;  and  the  housekeeper  is 
so  well  drenched  with  old  port,  that  she  has  no  great  induce* 
ment  to  recover  her  health  speedily.  I  am  encouraged,  bow- 
ever,  to  hope  that  she  will  be  quite  well  enough  before  next 
Monday  to  cook  for  yourself,  Wilmot,  and  the  Dean  of  St 
Asaph,  who  will  then  come  to  us,  and  whom  I  should  like  you 
much  to  meet.  Emily,  though  a  little  flurried  by  what  has  pass- 
ed in  the  house,  is  going  on  as  well  a^  can  be  desired.  I  am  to 
take  her  to  Chester  the  second  or  third  week  in  April,  and  we 
have  written  to  engage  a  house  there.  Our  parsonage,  during 
our  absence,  is  to  be  painted  and  smartened  up,  so  as  to  make 
a  favourable  first  impressbn  on  the  litUe  stranger  whom  we 
hope  to  bring  back  with  us." 


To 


'^  Your  last  letter  awakened  so  very  blended  sensations,  and 
I  so  much  distrusted  my  powers  of  comforting,  that  I  deferred 
writing  purposely,  till  I  had  reason  to  believe  my  letter  would 
not  rather  wound  than  soothe  you.     Trust  me,  I  have  greatly 

lamented  the  severe  trial  to  which  both  yourself  and 

have  been  exposed,  though  the  manly  tenderness  and  firmness  of 
your  letters  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  you  are  both  fully 
equal  to  sustain  your  share  of  the  sorrows  to  which,  in  different 
ways,  we  all  must  be  liable,  and  which,  I  fully  believe,  and  it  is 
a  belief  without  which  I  could  not  be  happy,  are  as  truly  de- 
signed for  our  improvement  and  advantage,  as  the  physic  we 
give  to  a  sick  man. 
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**  That  ydur  little  group  of  treasures  may  be  loog  so  preserve 
ed  to  your  still  increasing  happiness^  is  my  earnest  and  constant 
hope.  For  the  poor  little  one  whom  you  hare  lost,  as  she  her- 
self has  greatly  gained  by  leaving  the  world,  it  is  needless  to  sug- 
gest any  comfort. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Very  truly  your^s, 

**  Reginald  Heber  ^ 

To  R.  J.  WUmtj  Esq. 

Chester,  JulyZl,  1818. 

^*  During  the  few  days  I  was  in  Shropshire,  I  heard  a  good 
deal  of  two  New  Zealand  warriors,  who  have  been  brought  over 
by  a  missionary  society,  and  are  staying  with  a  clergyman  in 
Shropshire.  I  was  amused  with  one  story  which  I  was  told  of 
the  youngest.  Some  roasted  rabbits  were  at  table  which  he 
supposed  to  be  cats.  On  being  asked  whether  New  Zealandert 
eat  cats,  he  answered,  *  New  Zealander  eatee  hog,  him  eatee 
dog,  him  eatee  rat,  him  eatee  creeper,'  (biting  .his  own  arm  like 
a  dog  in  search  of  a  flea)  *  him  eatee  warrior  and  old  woman, 
but  him  no  eatee  puss !'  Yet  this  eater  of  warriors  and  old  wo- 
men is  said  to  be  very  docile  to  his  spiritual  pastors,  and  to  have 
made  no  contemptible  progress  in  whatever  they  have  taught 
him.'* 

To  John  ThorfUon,E$q. 

Hodnet  Reeiory,  SepUmher  Q,  1818« 

"        *  ♦  *        We  left  Chester  five  weeks  since, 

heartily  tired  with  our  sojourn  there,  though,  I  hope,  with  feel- 
ings of  sincere  thankfulness  for  the  blessing  which  we  bad  re- 
ceived. I  believe  I  wrote  you  word  that  our  little  Barbara  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  very  healthy  child ;  during  the  hot  weath- 
er, however,  of  the  latter  end  of  July,  she  had  so  violent  an  ill- 
ness as  to  leave,  for  some  days,  hardly  the  most  remote  hope  of 
her  life.  Thank  Gk)d !  she  wrestled  through  it  surprisingly,  but 
it  left  her  a  skeleton ; — since  that  time  her  progress  has  been 
very  rapid,  and  as  favourable  as  we  could  hope  or  desire,  and 
she  is  really  now  such  a  baby  as  parents  exult  to  show. 
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^*  The  harvest  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  a  blessed  one, 

not  indeed  in  the  weight  of  the  crops,  which  hare  been,  uniform-* 
ly,  through  this  county,  light ;  but  in  the  goodness  of  the  grain» 

and  the  condition  in  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  winter  com  has 

been  got  in. 

^*  Has  your  attention  ever  been  recalled  to  the  subject  which 

we  discussed  when  we  last  met  1 — ^a  union  between  the  two 

Church  Missionary  societies. 

•  •  •  •  *  •  • 

"  I  have  never  lived  very  much  with  men  of  my  own  profes^ 
sion,  but  I  have  seen  more  of  them  during  my  stay  in  Chester 
than  has  usually  happened  to  me,  and  I  found  reason  to  believe 
that  many  clergymen  would  g^ve  their  zealous  assistance  to  a 
united  body,  who  now  hang  back  for  fear  of  committing  them- 
selves, &c.  &c.  But  one  of  my  strongest  reasons  for  desiring 
such  a  union  is,  that  it  would  prevent  that  hateful  spirit  of  party 
(which,  at  present,  unhappily  divides,  and  will,  1  fear,  continue 
to  divide  the  church)  from  operating,  as  it  now  does,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  that  common  object  which  both  sides  profess  to  have  in 
view, — ^the  conversion  of  the  Heathen.'^ 


To  the  Bishop  of 


Hodnei  Rectory,  OcUber  1%  I818L 

"  Mr  Lord, 

^*  May  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  pardon  the  liberty  thus  taken 
by  a  stranger,  who  would  not  have  ventured  to  trespass  on  your 
valuable  time,  if  it  were  not  on  a  subject  which  he  conceives  im- 
portant to  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Heathen. 

"  Of  the  two  societies  established  for  that  purpose  in  our 
church,  I  have  been  induced  to  join  that  which  is  peculiarly 
sanctioned  by  your  Lordship^s  name,  as  apparently,  most  active, 
and  as  employing  with  more  wisdom  than  the  elder  corporation, 
those  powerful  means  of  obtaining  popular  support,  which  igno- 
rance only  can  depreciate  or  condemn.  It  is  but  justice  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  nothing  which  leads  me  to  repent  of  this  choice. 
But  why,  my  Loid,  (may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,)  should  there  be 
two  societies  for  the  same  precise  object  ?  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
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ttible  and  advantageous  to  amte  them  both  into  one  great  body^ 
under  the  aame  rales  and  the  same  administration,  which  ro^ht 
embrace  all  the  different  departments  in  which  zeal  for  the  mis^ 
sionary  cause  may  be  advantageous  t  In  other  words  |  since 
the  charter  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  forbids  their  joining  us,  why  might  not  we,  as  a  bodyi 
make  an  offer  to  transfer  our  subscriptions^  otir  funds,  and  ou^ 
missionary  establishments  to  them,  on  such  conditbns  as  might 
secure  our  missions  from  neglect,  and  our  money  from  misap 
plication^  supposing  such  neglect.or  nusapplicatioii  to  b6  likeljf 
or  possible  7  The  advantages  of  such  a  union  would^  I  humbly 
conceive,  be  great  It  might  go  very  far  towaids  heafing  th6 
breach  which  unhapply  exists  in  our  establishment.  It  Would  be 
the  most  efficacious  answer  which  could  be  given,  to  those  InU 
putations  of  a  party  and  sectarian  spirit,  which,. either  fir6m  pre^^ 
judice  or  misinformation,  hav<p  been  brought  against  the  Churdi 
Missionary  Society ;  and  I  apprehend  that,  the  efforts  of  Oborch* 
men  hi  one  accordant  society,  Would,  be  niore  efficacious  Im 
<he  good  cause,  than,  under  present  Circumstances,  tbfey  aiis 
ttcely  t<^  be. 

*'  It  must,  doubtless,  have  OqeungKl  to  your  Lordship,  thai 
snppodng  the  two  societies  to  proceed,  as  I  could  ^ish  thedi  !# 
do,  with  mutual  good  will,  yet  still,  two  societies  under  s^parato 
management,  may  often  be  expected  to'  clash  .in  tUeir  plans  o( 
doing  good.  Misaonaries  may  be  sent  so  as  to  interfere  with 
each  other's  laboifrs ;  or,  forfearofsuchinterfereiioefadiwita- 
geotts  openings  qiay  be  ipglepted ;  nol*  is  it  jiossible,  I  conce^ve^ 
for  so.  much  good  to  be  dbde  separately  as  ipight.be  e^9bcted  in 
on^  regular  and  aystei^atio  course  of  proceedings  But  if,  as 
there  is  too  much  ireaspn '  to  d^prehend, .  the  wpbAt  of  rivalry 
ihould  be  excited  between  them,  it 'is! plain  IfioW  sprely  that  wiU 
conduct  .the  advocates  of  e[aefa  to  'a  deprteiation  of  the  zeal,  or 
orthodoxy,  or  success  of  the  other ;  how  hafA\j  we  shall  be 
tempted  to  j)idge  of  each  other's  motives ;  and  hpw  unedifyii^ 
a  spectacle  may  be  presented  to  the  laity  and  the  JEteatfaen,  of 
misBionaries  contesting  the  validity  of  each  oflier^s  appointments ; 
IMreaohers  extolled  or  censured  aeeordingto  the!  sobietiea  which 
they  have  joined ;  subsctiptkins  clinvateed  for  by  one  side  fsom 
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a  fear  lest  the  other  should  obtam  them ;  and  another  bone  of 
contention  added  to  the  many  which  at  present  disturb  the  pri- 
vate repose,  or  lessen  the  public  utility  of  clergyqien. 

'*  I  know  it  has  been  thought  that  such  rivalry  is  of  service  to 
the  common  cause  of  religion,  by  bringing  forward,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  those  contributors^  who,  though  with  little  genuine 
seal  for  Christianity,  are  yet  induced,  *  out  of  envy  and  strife,'  to 
be  forward  in  its  service.  But  surely,  .no  additional  stimulus  of 
this  kind  is  necessary,  beyond  that  which  may  be  obtained  by 
setting  before  the  public  ey^  the  great  exertions  of  dissenting 
missionaries,  and  the  danger  which  exists  lest  India  and  Poly- 
nesia, as  well  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  be  abandoned,  by  our 
•upinenesB,  to  those  whom  we  afiect  to  despise  as  ignorant  en- 
thusiasts. But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  need  n^t  remind  your 
Lordship^  that,  though  God  may  turn  the  perverseness  of  men 
to  His  praise,  it  is  no  less  our  duty  to  avoid  whatever  has  a  ten* 
deney  to  cause  sin,  either  in  ourselves  or  others ;  and  that  the 
evilS'  of  faction  are  such  as  greatiy  to  counterbalance  the  inci- 
dental good  which  may  arise  from  it  Surely,  then,  we  are 
bound,  both  in  prudence  and  charity,  to  removep  if  posdbk^ 
whatever  has,  however  unjustiy,  given  offence ;  and,  at  least,  to 
midce  the  offer  of  marching  in  the  same  ranks  and  adopting  the 
same  inngnia  with  those  who,  though  engaged  in  tiie  same 
cause,  will  hardly,  without  these  preliminaries,  admit  us  to  the 
name  of  allies. 

**  It  would  ill  become  me  to  conceal  from  your  Loidship  the 
objections  which  have  been  mged  agamst  my  project  Thej 
are  such,  howevw,  as  I  cannot  think  invincible. 

**  1st  It  has  been  said  that  *by  meigiBg  our  own  society  in 
that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts^  we 
should  give  up  to  them  all  the  credit  of  our  exeitbns  during  the 
many  years  m  which  they  ware  ^comparatively  inactive,  and  that 
many  of  our  supporters  would  be  thus  induced  to  withdraw.' 
But  for  tfiis  apprehended  loss  of  renown,  a  remedy  will,  I  con- 
ceive, present  itself  in  the  necessary  publicity  of  the  measure 
wluch  I  recommend,  and  in  the  eelat  which  attends  eveiy  saeii> 
fice  oi  imfividnal  feeling  or  vanity  to  a  cause  so  glorious  as  that 
in  whkh  we  are  engaged.    The  simplest  statement  of  the  mia* 
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rions  which  we  have  formed,  and  the  sums  which  we  have  raised^ 
win  be  sufficient  to  pvocure  us  our  due  share  of  earthly  glory. 
But,  I  confess,  I  have  little  patience  with  objectors  so  apparent- 
ly actuated  by  human  motives  in  the  aid  which  they  have  fur- 
nished to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  cannot  conceive  their 
number  to  be  very  great  in  a  society  formed  like  ours. 

"  2dly.  It  has  been  said  that  *  many  of  our  zealous  supporters 
have  no  coufidence  in  the  zeal  or  judgment  of  those  persons 
who  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  elder  corporation,  and  would, 
therefore,  not  consent  to  the  transfer  of  their  subscriptions  to 
such  hands.'  What  precise  ground  there  may-be  for  such  an 
objection  I  cannot  say.  I  have  endeavoured  to  provide  against 
such  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  scheme  wluch  I  shaU  have  the 
honour  to  state  to  your  Lord^ip.  In  general  it  may  be  observed 
that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  raise  the  character  of  the  old  institu- 
tion as  a  fresh  infumon  of  zeal  by  the  accesnon  of  our  friends ; 
and  that,  by  our  activity  and  numbers,  we  may  hope,  in  ease  of 
a  union,  to  obtain  a  very  decided  influence  in  the  administn^tion 
of  the  joint  establbhment  But,  so  far  as  my  own  inquuies  have  ^ 
extended,  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  this  supposed  indisposition  to  union  on  the  part  of 
our  members.  I  communicated  my  scheme  to  many  clergymen 
whom  I  recently  met  at  the  meeting  of  our  Auxiliary  Society  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  found  them  so  far  from  expressing  any  repug- 
nance to  the  measure,  that  it  is  by  their  approbation  that  I  have 
been  chiefly  encouraged  to  address  these  suggestions  to  your 
Lordship ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that,  if  they  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  in  your  Lordship  a  patron  and  advocate,  your  name 
and  talents  would  reconcile  many  to  their  adoption,  who  would 
have  hardly  given  them  a  moments  ccmsideration,  as  the  plan  of 
so  obscure  an  individual  as  myself. 

**  Sdly.  1  have  been  told  that  *  our  society  cannot  lawfully 
commit  the  management  of  the  legacies  and  benefactions  en- 
trusted to  their  care  to  any  other  public  body.' 

''  I  conceive  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  governors  of 
our  society  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  its  members, 
apply  its  funds  in  any  manner  which  may  tend  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  object  for  which  those  fiinds  were  destined.    The 
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Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  have  placed  6000IL 
lit  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  of  €alcatta.*  Why,  if  they  csb 
do  this,  may  Bot  we  lawfully  plstce  any  sum  of  which  we  are  io 
possession  at  the  disposal  of  that  society  1  But,  lastly,  it  is^sud, 
that  *  even  if  such  a  union  were  proposed  on  our  part  id  the  so* 
ciety  in  question,  they  would  not  accede  to  it'  Be  it  so.  Yet^ 
if  the  offer  is  made  by  us,  and  refused  by  them,  I  need  not  point 
out  to  your  Lordship  how  completely  we  shall  thus  hare  placed 
Otirselves  in  die  right,  and  them  in  the  wrong ;  how  CTidently  we 
$bzl\  have  proved  that  we  neither  desire  separation,  nor  court 
imy  invidious  distinction;  and  that  whatever  opposition  die 
party  might  make  to  our  society,  was  merely  personal  and  fiic- 
tious.  But  I  would  willingly  hope,  that  men  who  are  always 
inculcating  the  benefits  of  Church  union,  of  a  common  trea- 
aury  tot  our  alms,  i^  common  direction  for  our  benevolent  eier- 
Hons,  would  not  be  sorry  to  receive  so  decided  a  pledge  of  our 
ip^l(lng  only  the  same  objects  ivith  themselves ;  and  that  the 
ma^itude  of  the  aid  which  we  should  be  able  to  tender,  would 
overpower,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  and  honest  majority,  the 
glamours  which  might  be  raised  by  a  few  suspicious  and  iU-tem* 
pered  indinduals.  And  I  cannot  but  conceive  the  present  time 
peoii^liarly  favourable  for  such  an  offer,  when,  if  I  am  correctly 
Informed,  your  Lordship  is  actually  engaged,  together  with  other 
prelates,  in  the  digestion  of  a  plan  for  extending  the  power,  and 
reviving  the  activity  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  die 
Gospel,  With  these  feelings,  I  venture  to  submit,  -  with  much 
real  diffidence,  the  accompanying  plan  to  your  Lordship's  con-* 
^deration,  requesting  that,  if  it  meets  your  approbation,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  a  scheme  which,  coming 
from  you,  must,  I  thuik,  command  the  attention  of  both  socie-^ 
ties.  If,  by  my  pen,  or  any  other  means,  your  Lordship  thinlrs 
I  may  be  useful  in  carrying  it  mto  effect,  I  need  hardly  ad^ 
diat  it  will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  obey  your  orders. 

'*  I  have  now  only  to  renew  my  request  of  your  Lordship^ 
indulgence  for  the  imperfections  of  my  scheme,  and  the  liberty 
which  I  have  taken  m  addressing  you ;  a  liberty,  however,  wluc|( 


,t  Tb0RighlReve|e|idTlMniuuiF.MIddfeton,  0.D. 
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has  been  prompted  by  my  high  respect  for  youi<  character,  as 
•well  as  the  importance'  of  the  subject  on  which  I  have  writ- 
ten. 

**  I  am  sensible  how  little  weight  my  name  can  add  to  any  ar- 
gument which  I  have  been  able  to  offer ;  and  should,  perhaps, 
have  preferred  addressing  you  in  an  anonymous  form,  if  it  were 
not  that  I  dislike  unnecessary  conceatanent  of  every  kind,  and 
that  I  trust  I  may,  at  least,  guard  my  proposal  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  improper  motives,  or  intentional  disrespect,  when  I  sigi 
myself 

"My  Lord, 

"  Tour  Lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  RegIN ALD  HkBSE." 

"  It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
Afissionary  Society,  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  society 
should  make  the  offer  of  uniting  themselves  with  the  mcorpo- 
rated  Society  for  Propagating  Christianity  in  Foreign  Parts,  on 
the  following  conditions : 

"  1st  That  the  Society  for  Propagatii^  the  Gospel  do  admit 
as  members  all  those  who  are  now  members  of  the  Church  hb^ 
m>nary  Society,  either  on  the  presumption  of  their  being 
churchmen,  which  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  such  a  society 
warrants ;  or,  if  a  further  guaraniteer  be  thought  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  lay-members,  on  the  recommendation  of  some 
of  the  clerical  members  of  the  said  Society  for  Church  Mis- 
wons. 

"  2dly.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  increase  of  numbers, 
one  joint-treasurer  and  thtee  adHtitmal  secretaries  be  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the 
same  gentlemen  who  now  hold  those  offices  in  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  be  requested  to  accept  of  the  treasurership  and 
two  of  the  said  secretaryships. 

'<  Sdly.  That  District  Societies,  either  county,  diocesan,  or 

archidiaconaly  bis  instituted,  with  powers  to  recommend  new 

'  members ;  to  raise  and  receive  subscriptions ;  appoint  cleigy- 

men  to  preach  for  the  society,  &c.,  on  the  plan  now  adopted  by 

the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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**  4thl7.  That  all  the  missioiiaries,  Bchoolmasters,  &c.  now 
employed  by  the  Church  Mbrionary  Society,  diaU  be  immedi- 
ately taken  into  the  employ  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel,  and  not  dismissed  unless  in  case  of  bad  behaviour,  but 
treated,  in  all  respects,  in  the  same  manner  with  those  which  the 
last  named  Society  at  present  supports. 

"  5thly.  That,  these  conditions  being  agreed  to,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  will  transfer  to  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  their  subscriptions,  their  stock,  the  services  of  their 
misaonaries,  their  experience  and  local  knowledge,  and  zeal- 
ously co-operate  with  ttiem  in  the  support  of  their  sodety,  and  the 
orthodox  and  orderly  furtherance  of  their  benevolent  and  Chris- 
tian views.'* 

To  E.  D.  Dwen^rt^  E$q. 

BodnU  i2Mtory,iVSw.S7,  I8ia 

"Mt  Dear  Davenport, 

«f  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  I  have  myself  been  at  home 
entirely,  with  the  exception  of  a  week's  visit  to  Oxford,  where  I 
found  sundry  contemporaries  grown  bald  and  grave,  and  met 
sundry  children  of  my  friends  in  the  country  shot  up  into  dash- 
ing young  men.  That  same  place  always  presents  a  curious 
gerometer  to  people  who  have  long  rince  ceased  to  be  resident; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  felt  it  so  much  before.  In  some 
respects,  it  is  whimsically  altered  from  what  I  remember  it, 
though,  of  course,  the  whole  outward  show  proceeds  with  less 
visible  alteration  than  the  libraiy  of  Goethe's  grandfather,  de- 
scribed in  his  Memoirs,  where  every  thing  was  so  old,  and  in 
such  good  order,  that  it  seemed  as  if  time  had  stood  still,  or  as  if 
the  watch  of  society  had  been  put  back  for  a  century.  But  in 
Oxford,  notwithstanding  this  outward  monotony,  there  are  cer- 
tain changes  which  an  observer  less  keen  than  yourself  would 
not  fail  to  discover. 

''  First,  when  we  remember  Christ  Church,  it  was  an  absolute 
monarchy  of  the  most  ultra-oriental  character;  whereas  the 
reigning  dean*  is  as  littie  attended  to,  to  all  appearance,  as  the 

•  Tbe  late  Vef7ReveimdC.H.Hafi;ftllerwaidi  Dean  of  Dorii^ 
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^euihwah  of  the  Mahrattas ;  the  whole  goTernmeDt  resting  on 
an  oligarchy  of  tutors,  under  whom,  I  tUnk,  the  college  flour- 
ishes, at  least  as  much  as  under  the  cloud-compelling  wig  of  the 
venerable  Cyril.  My  own  old  college  is  less  altered  m  this  re- 
spect ;  but  the  tutors  there,  as  elsewhere  m  the  university,  are 
ao  diiferent  a  race  from  the  former  stock,  as  to  occasion  a  very 
ludicrous  comparison.  The  old  boys  never  stirred  from  home ; 
these  pass  their  whole  vacations  on  the  continent,  are  geoligists^ 
system-mongers,  and  I  know  not  what  It  is  possible  that, 
when  we  were  lads,  we  rather  underrated  the  generality  of  those 
set  over  us ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  race  of  beings 
is»  on  the  whole,  considerably  amended. 

^*  Of  the  young  men,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  much. 
The  general  story  IS,  that  they  were  never  so  diligent  and  so  orw 
derly  as  at  present ;  all  which,  is  put  down  to  the  account  of  the 
system  of  examination.  There  is  really,  I  think,  much  less 
lounging  than  formerly,  which  is  produced,  of  course,  by  the 
greater  frequency  and  regularity  of  lectures ;  but  hunting  seeou^ 
practised  to  a  degree  considerably  beyond  our  times ;  and  so  &r 
as  I  can  learn,  in  general  they  worship  the  same  divinities  who 
are  enumerated  in  the  Herodotan  account  of  the  university. 

'*  If  Bacchus  is  somewhat  less  honoured,  (of  which,  from  cer- 
tain sounds  which  reached  my  ears  during  a  nighUy  walk,  I  have 
some  doubt,)  the  general  change  of  manners,  in  this  respect,  has 
probably  had  as  much  efficacy  as  any  strictness  of  discipline. 

*'Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  good  account  of  my  wife  and 
baby,  though  the  latter  is  bq;inning  the  tedious  and  painftd  pro- 
cess of  euUmg  ieetht  as  nurses  say,  though,  judging  from  appear- 
ances, the  best  expresnon  is  bring  cut  by  them.  Emily  has  been 
a  good  deal  grieved  and  aptated  by  the  death  of  Lady  Killmorey, 
who  is  a  most  serious  loss  to  all  her  Mends  and  relations.  I 
never  knew  any  body,  not  the  mother  of  a  family,  who  is  likely 
to  be  so  much  missed. 
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To  Johk  Th0nUm,  E$q. 

ziBPMiiferse^isia 
*^  God  has  been  pleased  to  affict  ub  in  ihe  pdnt  where  we 
were  most  sensible  of  affliction,  and  least  prepared  to  expect  it; 
in  the  death  of  our  little  daughter,  which  took  place  yesterday 
morning,  after  a  severe  illness  of  several  days,  and  one  n^;lit 
passed  in  strong  convulrions.  She  had  been  not  perfectly  weH 
for  the  last  month,  which  was  attributed  tt>  her  teeth  coining; 
but  I  now  apprehend  that  water  had  been  forming  in  her  head 
daring  ttat  time ;  this  was  the  cause  of  her  death.  Emily  has 
borne  her  loss  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  I  could  expect ;  she 
has  receired^&e  Sacrament  from  my  hands  tUs  morning,  and  ii^ 
I  believe,  fully  resigned,  and  sensible  of  Gof  a  ri>undant  mercy, 
even  when  His  afflictions  fall  heaviest.  I  am  myself  more  cut 
down  Aan  I  tiiought  I  should  be,  but  I  hope  not  impatient ;  tboqgh 
I  cannot  help  tlmddDg  that;  whatever  other  children  I  may  be 
blessed  wtth,  I  «hall  never  love  any  like  tins  little  one,  given  me 
after  so  many  years^  expectation,  and  who  promised  in  personal 
advantages  and  intelligence  to  be  even  more  than  a  parent  orfi- 
nartly  hopes  for.  But  I  do  not  forget  that  to  have  possessed  ho* 
at  all,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her  and  ca- 
re6nng  her  for  dx  mondis,  was  God's  free  gift ;  and  stiB  less  do 
I  forget  that  He  who  has  taken  her  will,  at  length,  I  hope  restore 
her  to  us.  God  bless  you  in  your  wife  and  children,  mj  dear 
Thornton,  as  well  as  with  all  other  mercies,  is  iSbit  nnoeit 
prayer  of 

'*  Your  affectionate  friend, 

^  Reginald  Hebee.** 


CttAPTBR  XYti 

ft. 

Jmm  by  Dr.  TWner — Pragment  of  a  poem  on  ihs  iame  iuhjed 
toUh  MmUgomery^a  *^  W&rld  before  the  Flood?*^-BriHeJP8  **Ame* 
rka''—**  The  ouMardrbound  Ship^'—*'  The  ChiMnd  fifweff »— 
Lkiei  to  C.  H.  TowMhmd  '*  On  Hopt^^-^-^Ordinxaum  aernun^^ 
Letter  to  the  eJRtor  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  1818—^ 
1819.  / 

The  afflictmg  event  mentioned  in  the  last  letter,  happened 
at  Catton»  in  Staffordshire,  the  seat  of  the  late.  Eusehius  Horton, 
Esq.  The  following  prayer  written  after  lus  return  home,  on 
the  9th  of  January,  in  the  ensuing  year,  appears  among  Mr. 
Reginald  Heber's  memoranda.  **  MRsetete  nostrum^  Deus!  Lu^ 
genHs  orbetque  matris  audipreees  ;  iuique  {quod  omnium  eet  optU 
mum)  da  iSpiritueeolatiumperJemm  Cktistump  Dominwn  nostrum* 
Jinen.^ 

The  loss  of  their  only  child  was  long  and  severely  felt  by  hei* 
parents ;  her  father  could  never  tUnk  of  or  name  her  without 
teard  i  and  his  private  devotions  generaUy  concluded  with  an 
earnest  prayer  tibat  he  might,  at  his  last  hour,  be  found  worthy 
to  rejoin  his  sinless  child.  And  who  shall  doubt  that  his  player 
has  been  accepted ! 

In  the  hymn  commenciiqp  "  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave," 
may  be  traced  the  feelings  which  this  bereavement  occasioned* 


*  Soon  after  the  editor's  Mtnrn  ftom  Indian  thd  ibilowiiig  itaJizaa  Were  ghen  her 
hj  a  fiiend,  who  only  knew  that  they  were  written  by  a  detgyman  in  Cheihiie.  It 
is  a  MtkfiKtion  to  hear  to  have  learnt,  that  theee  ]ine%  flo  ezpnenve  of  the  Ming  w 
which  their  author  heard  of  theloHi  the  j^aatem  Church  had  rastainec^  ware  written 
by  Dr.  Turner,  who  has  himself  been  called  to  the  nme  aoene  of  Chriftian  labour; 
with  a  aimifarspiritof  ielf-deTotion,andasinu]arreadineaito  labour  in  theaernoe 
ofhiaLoid. 
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About  this  time  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  dismissed  one  of  his  ser- 
vants for  drunkenness^  after  many  trials  and  broken  promises  of 
amendment.  In  his  diary  on  this  occasion  the  following  passage 
occurs :  O  qtdtne  aiwrwn  judkein  peccatomm  et  ffindieemfedtA 
Deusy  miserere  met  peccaUMrU,  et  Ubera  me  ab  onrni  peccato  per 
Jesum  Christum  Domimm  nostrum.    •Smen. 

To  tlie  Lady  Isabella  tSng. 

Hodnat  Hsctary^  mtck  1%  1819. 

^^  D^AH  Mapjlm, 

'^  Owing  to  my  ab^encQ  from  home  I  did  not  receive  the 
hoBpuf"  of  your  l^adyship's  former  letter  till  some  days  after  its 
arrival  at  Hodnet,  and  I  felt  so  much  vexed  at  the  delay  wUch 
had  taken  place  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  engagement,  (though  I 
ean  assure  you  ihat  this  delay  has  chiefly  arisen  from  causes 
over  which  I  had  no  oontroul,)  that  I  detenmned  not  to  answer 
it  till  I  should  have  sent  off  to  Mr«  Gifford  an  article  on  the  sub- 
jeet  o£  the  Bailbrook  House  establishment.  At  this  I  had,  iq 
fact,  been  working,  as  fast  as  my  few  leisure  hours  allowed  me, 
when  I  received  your  last  letter  announcing  that  Mr.  Southey 
had  undertaken  it.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  pleasure  which  this 
circumstance  has  given  me,  because  I  am  quite  convinced^ 
without  any  mock  modesty  on  my  part,  that  he  is  precisely  the 
writer  in  the  world  best  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject^ 
and  to  recommend  (both  by  his  eloquence  and  his  sense  of  the 
political  importance  of  the  subject)  the  institution  to  the  world. 
I  will  also  confess,  that,  though  I  can  assure  you  I  have  ofienj, 
very  often  attempted  to  embody  my  ideas  into  such  a  fiirm  as 


**  Thou  art  gone  to  the  ^vel  and  while  nations  bemeen  thee 
Who  drank  from  thy  lips  the  glad  tidings  of  pence ; 
Yet  grateful,  they  still  in  their  heart  shall  enthrone  thee, 
And  ne'er  shall  thy  name  from  their  memory  cease. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave!  but  thy  work  shall  not  perish, 
That  work  which  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  hath  blest  j 
His  might  shall  support  it,  His  I^ercy  shall  cherish, 
His  love  make  it  prosper,  though  thou  art  at  rest," 
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nught  be  fit  for  a  review,  I  have  felt  so  much  difficolty  in  the 

task,  that  I  atn  not  sorry  to  be  release^  from  it  I  believe  this 
difficulty  arose  from  the  obvious  utility  of  the  establishment  it- 
self, which  gave  me  no  objections  to  combat^  and  from  the  good 
sense  and  propriety  of  the  rules  which  your  Ladyship  has 
iramed,  which  really  left  me  no  objections  to  make*  I  endea* 
voured  to  supply  the  want  of  these,  the  most  usual  materials  for 
a  critic's  task,  by  entering  into  a  history  of  the  different  establish- 
ments on  the  continent,  destined  in  like  maimer  to  the  support 
and  comfort  of  females  of  the  higher  class ;  but  here,  unfortu- 
nate^, I  found  much  difficulty  in  obtmning  information.  In 
short,  I  have  been  twenty  times  over  on  the  point  of  writing  to 
your  Ladyship^  to  give  up  my  engagement,  had  not  my  real 
anxiety  to  promote  so  good  a  cause  rendered  me  very  unwilling 
to  dp  so,  I  shall  write  by  this  day's  post  to  Mr.  Gifford,  who^ 
as  he  expects  an  article  from  me  on  the  subject,  would,  possibly, 
have  been  otherwise  surprised  at  recciviDg  one  from  Mr.  South* 
ey«*  For  myself  I  have  only  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
the  patience  which  you  have  shown  to  an  ally  so  tardy  and  use* 
less  as  I  am,  and  beg  you  to  believe  me, 

**  Dear  Ma4&m, 
**  Your  Ladyship's  obliged  humble  servant, 

'^  Reginau)  Hebeb." 

To  the  Rev.  T.  E.  S.  Hornby. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  May  17,  1819. 

^  Mv  Dear  Hornbt. 

*^  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  often  regretted  the  long  cessa- 
tion of  a  correspondence  which  used  to  be  most  agreeaUe  to 
me,  and  the  more  so  because  I  have  had  reason  to  apprehend 
that  I  was  myself  the  defaulter  in  it  The  truth  is,  I  have  been 
for  several  years  back  pretty  regularly  and  closely  employed, 
and  have  found  every  year  less  and  less  time  to  bestow  on  any 
occupation,  except  those  which  habit  or  professional  duty  render 
necessary  to  me.    And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  letters 
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wUch  I  have  writtea  to  mj  friends  have  become  shorter  and 
fewer,  till  I  grew  ashamed  to  remind  those  'who  had  reascm  to 
think  I  had  neglected  them,  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
Reginald  Heber. 

**  From  Wilmot,  with  whom,  of  our  old  friends,  I  hare  been 
able  to  keep  up  most  intercourse,  and  from  your  brother 
George,  whom  I  have  had  frequently  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at 
Oxford,  I  have  heard,  from  time  to  time,  of  your  cheerful  and 
exemplary  resignation  under  continued  indisposition^  and 
(which  your  letter  confirms)  that  you  occasionally  amused  your- 
self with  poetry,  though  they  did  not  tell  me  that  you  had  any 
thoughts  of  publication.  To  my  criticism  you  have  a  yery  good 
right,  since  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  your  frank- 
ness and  good-nature,  as  well  as  your  good  taste,  when  I  used 
to  bring  the  foul  copy  of  Palestine  to  read  to  you  in  your  dark 
cell  at  Brazen  Nose,  in  those  days  when  the  meaning  of  the 
words  head-ache  and  heart-ache  was  almost  equally  unknown 
to  either  of  us.  You  may  depend,  therefore,  on  my  reading 
any  poem  of  yours  witii  attention  and  interest,  and  on  my  giving 
you  an  honest  opinion  on  it.  I  only  wish  my  judgement  may  be 
as  good  as  my  will,  and  that  it  may  not  be  even  less  to  be  de« 
pended  on,  than  it  formerly  was  in  questions  of  taste,  since  my 
habitual  studies  have  now,  for  a  long  time,  taken  a  very  differ- 
ent direction  from  poetry.  Since  my  Bampton  lectures,  I  have 
been  occupied  in  collecting  materials  for  a  huge  dicti<Hiary  of 
the  Bible,  on  the  plan  of  Calmet,  and,  besides  this  *  piece  de  re- 
ti8ta$icef*  have  had  frequent  sermons  to  prepare  Ibr  Oxford, 
where  I  am  one  of  the  select  preachers.  Except  a  few  hymns, 
I  have  for  a  long  time  written  no  verses.  I  had  projected  at  an 
earfier  period  of  my  career  as  a  student  in  divinity,  a  sort  of 
epic  poem  on  the  subject  of  Arthur ;  and  have,  once  since,  me- 
ditated  a  something,  I  know  not  how  to  call  it,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  Montgomery's  *  world  before  the  flood.'  But  I  have 
had  no  time  to  take  them  up  as  any  thing  more  than  occasional 
aniusement,  and  merely  as  such  they  cost  me  too  much  trouble 
and  time  to  answer  my  purpose.  My  dictionary  is,  indeed,  the 
pursuit  in  which  I  find  the  most  amusement  in  the  long  run ; 
the  variety  of  reading  which  it  opens  to  me,  the  shortness  of  tha 
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cEfferent  disqubitioDB,  which  are  each  of  them  at  an  end  before 

I  have  time  to  be  tired-of  them,  and  the  very  moderate  exercise 
of  intellect  in  a  work,  where  little  but  judgment  and  exactness 

are  called  for,  enable  me  to  sit  down  to  it  at  odd  hours,  and  re- 
sume it  after  whatever  interruption  may  happen  to  me,  of  which 
the  care  of  a  large  .parish  supplies  great  abundance.  Yet  even 
this  sort  of  work  has  its  plagues  ;  my  materials  grow  on  me  as 
I  advance ;  I  often  de9pair  of  ever  finishing  my  task,  or  of  mak- 
ing it  really  useful ;  and  I  fear  I  may  have  to  siay,  like  Grotius, 
but  with  far  more  reason, '  VUam  perdidi  operoae  nihU  agendo.* 
To  these  sort  of  thoughts  your  verses  will  be  no  disagreeable  in- 
terruption, and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  them.  I  do 
not  Imow  that  I  have  much  to  tell  you  about  All  Souls,  or  any 
of  our  common  friends.  The  Warden,  you  probably  know,  is 
very  popular.  Yaughan  still  in  Spsdn^  but  heartily  tired  and 
meditating  a  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  Lawleys  is  very  severely 
felt  by  me  on  my  visits  to  Oxford. 

<'  I  have  been  lately  making  a  .push  for  the  preacherslup  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  with  very  small  hopes  of  success,  Lloyd  of  Christ 
church  being  supported  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Peel. 

^^  Believe  me,  dear  Hornby, 

"  Your'a  very  sincerely, 

^  RSOINALD  HfiBER." 

**  Both  my  wife  and  myself  are  sincerely  obliged  by  the  kind 
sympathy  which  you  express  in  our  recent  loss.  It  was  so  great 
and  unexpected  a  blessing  to  us  to  have,  even  for  a  short  time, 
the  exquisite  sensations  of  parental  fondness,  that,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  what  we  have  had,  and  the  hope  of  agiun  seeing  the 
beloved  being  who  was  lent  us,  we  have  still  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  Her  health,  which  was  much  shaken^  is  I  hope,  gradu-* 
ally  recovering." 

The  poem  on  the  same  subject  with  Mon^omery's  *'  World 
before  the  Flood,"  was  never  completed ;  as  a  fragment  it  is 
here  introduced. 
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mtd  God  WW  the  dauglitetv  of  men  that  they  were  frir." — Osr.  H  9L 

Thsre  oame  a  spirit  down  at  eventide 

To  the  city  of  Enoch,  and  the  terrac'd  height 

Of  Jared's  palace.    On  his  turret  top 

There  Jared  sate,  the  king,  with  lifted  face 

And  eyes  intent  on  heaven,  whose  sober  light 

Slept  on  his  ample  foreheadi  and  the  locks 

Of  misped  silver ;  beautifol  in  age. 

And,  (font  that  pride  had  dimra'd,  and  lust  of  war. 

Those  reverend  features  with  a  darker  shade,) 

Of  saintly  Beeming,-w-yet  no  saintly  mood^ 

No  heavenward  musing  iixM  that  steadfast  eye, 

God's  enemy,  and  tjrrant  of  mankind. 

To  whom  that  demon  herald,  fVom  the  wing 

Alighting,  spake,  <'  Thus  saith  the  prince  of  air, 

Whose  star  flames  brightest  in  the  van  of  night, 

Whom  gods  and  heroes  worship,  all  who  sweep 

On  floimding  wing  the  arch  of  nether  heaven, 

Or  walk  in  mail  the  earth,—'  Thy  inrayers  are  heard, 

And  the  ri(^  fragrance  of  thy  sacrifice 

Hath  not  been  wasted  on  the  winds  in  vain. 

Have  I  not  seen  thy  child,  that  she  is  fair  ? 

Give  me  thine  Ada,  thy  beloved  one. 

And  she  shall  be  my  queen ;  and  from  her  womb 

Shall  giants  spring,  to  rale  the  seed  of  Cain, 

And  sit  on  Jared's  throne!'  "    Then  Jared  rose, 

And  spread  his  hands  before  the  £vU  Power, 

And  lifted  up  his  voice  and  laugh'd  for  joy. 

^'  Say  to  my  Lord,  Thus  saith  the  khig  of  men,— 

Thaa  art  my  god, — thy  servant  I,— my  child 

Is  as  thine  handmaid !— Nay,  abide  awhile, 

To  taste  the  banquet  of  an  earthly  hall, 

And  leave  behind  thy  blessing !"    But,  in  mist, 

And  like  a  vison  (Vom  a  waken'd  man. 

The  cloudy  messenger  dissolved  away. 

There  melting  where  the  moonbeam  brightest  fell. 

Then  Jared  tum'd,  and  from  the  turret  top 

Gall'd  on  his  daughter^*'  Haste,  my  beautiful ! 

Mine  Ada,  my  belov'd!  bind  with  flowers 

Thy  coal  black  hair,  and  heap  the  sacred  pile 

Witii  freshest  odours,  and  provoke  the  dance 

With  harp  and  gilded  organ,  for  this  night 

We  have  found  ftivour  in  immortal  eyes. 
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And  the  great  gode  have  bleas'd  ua."  Thus  he  8|Mike, 

Nor  spake  unheeded ;  in  the  ample  hall 

His  daughter  heard,  where,  by  the  cedar  fire,  ' 

Amidst  her  maidena,  o'er  the  ivory  loom 

She  passM  the  threads  of  gdd.    They  hush'd  the  song 

Which,  wafted  on  the  fragrant  breeie  of  night, 

Swept  o'er  the  city  like  the  nng-dove's  call ; 

And  forth  with  all  her  danuels  Ada  came, 

Ab  mid  the  stars  the  silver-mantled  moon^ 

In  stature  thus  and  form  pre-eminent, 

Fairest  of  mortal  maids.    Her  father  saw 

That  perfect  comeliness,  and  his  proud  heart 

In  purer  bliss  expanded.    Long  he  gaz'd. 

Nor  wonder  deem'd  thai  such  should  win  the  love 

Of  Genius  or  of  Angel ;  snch  the  cheek 

Glossy  with  purple  youth,  such  the  large  e3re, 

Whose  broad  black  mirror,  through  its  silken  fruige, 

Glisten'd  with  softer  brightness,  as  a  star 

That  nightly  twinkles  o'er  a  mountain  well ; 

Such  the  long  locks,  whose  raven  mantle  fell 

Athwart  her  ivory  shoidders,  and  o'ets|nread 

Down  to  the  heel  her  raiment's  filmy  fold. 

Sbe,  bending  first  in  medmess,  rose  to  meet 

Her  sire's  embrace,  than  him  alone  less  tall, 

Whom,  since  primceval  Cain,  the  sons  of  men 

fieheld  unrivalled;  then,  with  rosy  smile, 

"  What  seeks,"  she  said,  "  my  father  1    Why  remain 

On  thy  lone  tower,  wh^  from  the  odourons  hearth 

The  sparkles  rise  within,  and  Ada's  hand 

Hath  deck'd  thy  banquet  T'    But  the  king  replied,-^ 

'^  O  fairest,  happiest,  best  of  mortal  maids. 

My  pray'r  is  heard,  and  from  yon  western  fliar 

Its  lord  hath  look'd  upon  thee  ]  as  I  sate 

Watching  the  heavens,  a  heavenly  spirit  came 

From  him  whom  chiefest  of  the  host  of  h^v'u 

Our  fothers  honour'd, — whom  we  nightly  serve 

(Since  first  Jehovah  scom'd  such  sacrifice,) 

With  frankincense  and,  flowers  and  oil  and  corn, 

Our  bloodless  ofiering  ;  him  whose  secret  strength 

Hath  girded  us  to  war,  and  given  the  world 

To  bow  beneath  our  sceptre.    He  hath  seen 

My  child,  that  she  is  (air,  and  from  her  womb 

Shall  giants  spring,  to  rule  the  seed  of  Gain, 

And  sit  on  Jared's  throne.    What,  silent  I  nay, 

Kneel  not  to  me;  in  \ovA  ibaaksgiving  kneel 
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To  him  whose  choice— Now  by  the  glorioos  stan 

She  weeps,  she  turns  away  1  unhappy  child. 

And  linger's  yet  thy  mother's  boding  lore 

So  deeply  m  thy  soul?    Curse  on  the  hour 

That  erer  Jared  bore  a  bride  away 

From  western  Eden !    Have  I  train'd  thy  youth 

Untouched  by  mortal  love,  by  mortal  eyes 

Seen  and  ador'd  far  off,  and  in  the  shrine 

Of  solemn  majesty  reserved,  a  flower 

Of  guarded  paradise,  whom  men  should  praise, 

But  angels  only  gather?    Haveltoil'd 

To  swell  t&y  greatness  till  our  brazen  chain 

From  fiirthest  Ararat  to  ocean's  stream 

Hath  bound  the  nations?    And  when  all  my  vows 

At  length  are  crown'd,  and  heaven  wiUi  eartii  conspires 

To  yield  thee  worsh^),  dost  fhoathen  rebel, 

And  hate  thy  happiness  ?    Bethink  thee,  maid, 

E'er  yet  thine  answer^  not  to  be  recalled, 

Hath  pass'd  those  ivory  gates-^bethiidc  thte  wdl. 

Who  shall  recount  the  blessings  which  our  gods 

Have  richly  lavish'd  on  the  seed  of  Cain  ? 

And  who,  if  stung  by  thine  ingratitude, 

Can  meet  their  vengeance?^    Then  the  maiden  rose, 

And  folding  on  her  breast  her  ivory  arms, 

'^  Father,"  she  said,  "  fliou  deem'st  thy  warrior  gods 

Are  mighty,-M)ne  above  is  mightier  t 

Name  Him,  they  tremble.    Kind,  thou  callHrt  them  ; 

Lavish  of  blessings.    Is  that  bleaiedness 

To  sin  with  them?  to  hold  a  hideous  rule 

Water'd  with  widows'  tears  and  blood  of  men, 

Oe'r  those  who  curse  our  name  ?  Thy  bands  wient  forth^ 

And  brought  back  captives  from  the  palmy  side 

Of  fiur  Euphrates.    One  thou  gavest  me, 

A  woman,  for  mine  handmaid  *,  I  have  heaM 

Her  jnoumful  soUgs  as,  in  the  strangers'  land 

She  wept  and  plied  the  loom.    I  qjaestion'd  her ! 

Oh,  what  a  tale  she  told  !    And  are  they  good. 

The  gods  whose  works  these  are?    They  are  not  good. 

And,  if  not  good,  not  gods.    But  there  is  One, 

I  know,  I  feel,  a  good  a  holy  One, 

The  God  who  fills  my  heart,  when,  with  glad  tears^ 

I  think  upon  my  mother ;  when  I  strive 

To  be  like  her,  like  her  to  soothe  thy  cares 

With  perfect  tenderness.    O  father,  king, 

Most  honour'd,  most  bdov'd,  than  Him  alone 


Who  gives  Ds  all  len  worah^'d  !  at  thy  feet 

t  lowly  cast  me  down ;  I  clasp  thy  knees, 

And,  in  her  name  whom  most  of  Womankind 

Thy  soul  hath  bless'd,  by  whose  bed  of  death 

in  diort^liv'd  penitenee  thy  sorrow  vow'd 

To  serve  her  God  alone, — ^forgive  me  now 

If  I  resemble  her !"    But  hi  fleree  wrath 

The  king  replied,-^*'  And  know'st  thou  not,  Weak  girl, 

Thy  God  hath  cast  us  off  ?  hath  soom'd  of  old 

Our  father's  ofiSsring,  driven  us  fit>m  His  face, 

And  mark'd  us  ibr  destruction  ?    Can  thyprayef 

Pierce  through  the  cui^se  of  Cahi^thy  duty  please 

That  terrible  One,  whose  angels  are  not  free 

From  sin  before  Him  ?"    Then  the  xnaiden  spake  i 

"  Alas !  I  know  mine  own  unworthiness, 

Our  hapless  race  I  know.    Yet  God  is  good ; 

Vet  is  he  meicilul :  the  sire  of  Cain 

Forgiveness  Ibfond,  and  Cain  himself^  though  steep'4 

In  brother's  blood,  bad  found  it,  if  his  pzide 

Had  not  disdain'd  -the  oeedfiil  sacrifice, 

And  tum'd  to  other  mastero.    Ohe  abali  be$ 

In  alter  times,  my  mother  wont  to  tell. 

Whose  blood  shall  help  the  guilty.    When  my  soul 

Is  sick  to  death,  this  comfort  lingers  here, 

This  hope  survives  within  me ;  fer  His  sake, 

Whose  name  I  know  not,  God  will  hearmy  pnyer, 

And,  though  He  slay  me,  I  will  trust  in  htm^'* 

Here  Ada  ceas'd,  folr  from  her  father's  egre 

The  fire  flaah'd  iast,  and  on  his  •curling  Up 

The  white  ibam  tvembled.    <'  Gone,"  he  cried,  *<  all  gone ! 

My  heart's  desipe,  the  kiboiur  pf  my  youth, 

Mme  age's  solace  gone  I    Dc^ener«te  child^ 

Enemy  of  our  gods,  chief  enemy 

To  thine  own  glory !    What  forl»ds  my  fat»t 

To  spurn  thy  life  out,  er  this  dreadfld  hand 

To  cast  thee  from  the  tower  a  eserifice 

To  those  whom  thou  hast  BOOmVi  7  Aoeuised  be  thou 

of  Him  thou  seek'st  in  vain !    AccursediHe, 

Whose  hated  worship  hath  enticed  thy  feet 

From  the  bright  altars  of  the  host  of  heaven ! 

I  curse  Him — mark  me  well---I  curse  Him,  Ada ! 

And,  lo !  He  smiteth  not !"    But  Ada  bow'd 

Her  head  to  earth,  and  hid  her  fece,  and  wept 

In  agony  of  prayer.    ^^  Yea,"  cried  the  king, 

^  Yea,  let  Him  smite  me  now,  for  what  hath  life 
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Left  worth  the  keeping  ?    Yet,  I  thank  the  stars, 

Vengeance  may  yet  be  mine !    Look  up  and  hear 

Thy  monarch  not  thy  father !    Till  this  hour 

I  hare  spared  thy  mother's  people ;  they  have  pray'd. 

And  hymn'd,  and  have  blasphem'd  the  prince  of  air ; 

And,  as  thou  saidest,  they  have  curs'd  my  reign ; 

And  I  have  spar'd  them !     But  no  longer— no ! 

Thyself  hast  lit  the  fire,  nor  Lucifer 

Shall  longer  tax  my  sword  for  tardy  zeal. 

And  thou  shalt  live  to  see  it  T'    From  his  path 

He  spum'd  his  prostrate  child,  and,  groaning,  wrapt 

The  mantle  round  his  face,  and  pass'd  away 

Unheard  of  her  whom,  stretch'd  in  seeming  death. 

Her  maidens  tended.    Oh  that,  in  this  hour 

Her  soul  had  fled  indeed,  nor  wak'd  again 

To  keener  suflering !    Yet  shall  man  refuse 

The  bitter  cup  whose  dregs  are  blessedness? 

Or  shall  we  hate  the  friendly  hand  which  guides 

To  nobler  triumph  through  severer  woe  ? 

Thus  Ada  myrmured,  thus  within  her  i^Mke 

(In  answer  to  such  impious  murmurings) 

A  spirit  not  her  own.    Stretch'd  on  her  couch 

She  silent  lay.    The  maidens  had  retired 

Observant  of  her  rest.    Her  nurse  alone, 

Shaking  and  muttering  with  a  parent's  fear 

Knelt  by  her  side,  and  watch'd  her  painful  breath, 

And  the  wild  horror  of  her  fixed  eye, 

And  long'd  to  hear  her  voice.    "Peninnah !  thou ! 

My  mother  is  it  thou  ?"  the  princess  cried ; 

And  that  old  woman  kiss'd  her  feet  and  wept 

In  rapturous  fondness.    ^*  Oh  my  child !  my  diild ! 

The  blessing  of  thy  mother's  mighty  God 

Best  on  thine  innocent  head,  and  'quite  thy  love 

For  those  kind  accents.    All,  my  lovely  one, 

All  may  be  welL    Thy  father  doatson  thee, 

And,  when  his  wrath  is  spent,  his  love,  be  sure 

Will  grant  thee  all  thy  wilL    Oh  lampsof  heaven 

Can  ye  behold  her  thus,  nor  pity  her ! 

Is  this  your  love,  ye  gods!"    "  Name  not  the  gods," 

The  princess  cried,  "  the  wretched  gods  of  Cain; 

My  mother's  God  be  mine ;  they  are  no  gods 

Whose  fleshly  fancy  doats  on  mortal  clay, 

Whose  love  is  ruin!    Thinkest  thou  this  night 

I  have  first  withstood  their  tempting  ?  first  have  proved 

Their  ulter  weakness  V*    "  Have  the  angels,  then, 
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Visited  thee  of  oldT'  the  nurse  inquired, 

'^  Or  hath  thy  father  told  thee  of  their  love 

Andthou  hast  kept  it  from  me?"  ,  As  she  spake 

A  bright  and  bitter  glance  of  lofty  scorn 

Shot  from  the  virgin's  eyes.    A  mantling  blush 

Of  hallowed  courage  darkened  on  her  cheek; 

She  waved  her  arm  as  one  whose  kingly  state 

Repels  intrusion  from  his  privacy, 

And  answered  with  a  calm  but  painful  smile, 

''  They  are  beside  us  now !    Nay  quake  not  thus, 

I  fear  them  not,  yet  they  are  terrible— 

But  they  are  past,  resist  them  and  they  flee. 

And  all  is  peace  again ;  yet  have  I  groan'd 

Beneath  such  visitation,  till  my  iaith 

In  Him  I  serve  hath  almost  pass'd  away." 

With  that  she  rose,  and,  wrapt  in  silent  thought. 

Gazed  through  the  portal  long, — ^then  paced  awhile 

The  marble  pavement,  now  from  side  to  side 

Tossing  her  restless  arms,  now  clasping  close 

Her  hands  in  supplication,  lifting  now 

Her  eloquent  eyes  to  heaven, — then  sought  again 

Her  lowly  couch,  and,  by  the  nurse's  side, 

Resum'd  the  wond'rous  tale.    '^  Oh  friend,^  she  cried, 

"  And  only  mother  now,  yon  silver  moon 

Has  twenty  times  renew'd  her  course  in  heaven, 

Since,  as  my  bosom  o'er  its  girlish  zone 

With  painful  tightness  rose,  I  bade  thee  change 

Th'  imprisoning  cincture.    Can'st  thou  yet  recall 

Thy  playful  words  of  prais&f-thy  prophecies 

Of  one  to  loose  ere  long  that  golden  clasp, 

A  royal  bridegroom  ?    Strange  to  me,  thy  words 

Sunk  in  my  soul,  and  busy  fancy  strove 

To  picture  forth  that  unluiown  visitant. 

His  form  and  bearing.    Musing  thus,  and  lost 

In  troubled  contemplation,  o'er  my  soul 

A  heavy  slumber  fell ;  I  sank  not  down ; 

I  saw,  I  heard,  I  moved ;  the  spell  was  laid 

Within  me,  and  from  forth  my  secret  heart 

A  stranger's  accents  came :  *  Oh !  blessed  maid ! 

Most  beautiful,  most  honoured !  not  for  thee 

Be  mortal  marriage,  nor  the  feeUe  love 

Of  those  whose  beauty  is  a  morning  dream. 

Whose  age  a  shadow.    What  is  man,  whose  day 

In  the  poor  circuit  of  a  thousand  years. 

Reverts  again  to  dust  ?  Thee,  maiden !  thee 
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Hie  gods  haveaeen;  tlie  nerer  dying  stare 

Gaze  on  thy  loveliness,  andthoo  irtialt  reign 

A  new  AstarW.    Bind  thy  flowing  bair, 

Brace  on  thy  sandals,  seek  the  myrtle  grore 

West  of  the  city,  and  the  eayem  well, 

Whose  dear  black  waters  from  their  silent  spring 

Ripple  with  ceaseless  stir :  thy  lover  there 

Waits  thee  In  secret,  and  thy  sodI  shall  learn 

The  raptures  of  a  god!    But  cast  away 

That  peevish  bauble,  which  thy  mother  gave, 

Her  hat^  talisman.'    That  word  recallM 

My  straggling  senses,  and  her  dying  prayer 

Passed  through  my  soul  like  fire ;  the  tempter  fell 

Abash'd  before  It,  and  a  living  voice 

Of  most  true  consolation  o'er  me  came, 

<  Nor  love  nor  fear  th^m,  Ada;  love  not  them 

Who  hate  thy  tnothei^  memory ;  fear  not  them 

Who  fear  thy  mothei^  God ;  for  this  she  gave, 

PropheUcof  this  hour,  that  graven  gold. 

Which  bears  the  title  of  the  Eternal  One, 

And  binds  thee  to  my  service ;  guard  it  well, 

And  guard  the  faith  it  teaches;  safer  so 

Than  ghrt  around  by  brazen  walls,  and  gates 

Of  seven-fold  cedar.'    Since  that  hour,  my  heart 

Hath  kept  its  covenant,  nor  shrunk  beneath 

The  spnits  of  evil ;  yet,  not  so  repelled^ 

They  watch  me  in  my  walks,  spy  out  my  ways, 

And  still  with  nightly  whispers  vex  my  soul, 

To  seek  the  m3rrtle  thicket    Bolder  now, 

They  speak  of  duty— of  a  lather's  will. 

Now  first  unkind— a  father's  kingly  power, 

Tremendous  when  opposed.    My  God,  they  say, 

Bids  me  revere  my  parent ;  wHl  he  guard 

A  rebel  daughter  1    Wiser  to  comply, 

Ere  force  compells  me  to  my  happiness, 

And  to  my  lover  yield  that  sacrifice 

Which  else  my  ibe  may  seize.    Oh,  God !  great  God  t 

Of  whom  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve  alone, 

Be  thou  my  strength  in  weakness — ^Thou  my  guide, 

And  save  me  from  this  hour !"    Thus,  as  she  spake, 

With  naked  feet  and  silent,  in  the  cloud 

Of  a  long  mantle  wrapt,  as  one  who  shuns 

The  busy  eyes  and  babbling  tongues  of  men, 

A  warrior  enter'd !  o'er  his  helm 

The  casque  was  drawn         ♦       *       •       ♦ 

#  «  *  •  4 
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To  R.  J.  WHmoU  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rettory^  June  12, 1819 

^*  It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  see  the  other  day  that  you  had 
found  your  tongue  again  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  are  quite  right  in  not,  during  this  early  stage  of  your 
political  career,  aiming  at  any  very  ambitious  style  of  oratory.  In 
fact,  the  subjects  which  have  been  before  the  house  have  none 
of  them  been  of  a  kind  to  call  for,  or  admit  of  it ;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  veiy  short  step  indeed  to  the  ridiculous  from  that 
sublime  which  should  be  exercised  on  the  prison  committee,  or 
the  bank  restrictions. 

''  On  any  question  wherein,  as  Lancelot  Oobbo  hath  it,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  f  raise  the  waters,'  I  have  little  doubt  of  your  be- 
ing quite  sufficiently  animated  and  energetic. 

**So  my  talents  *  in  the  eloquential  line,'  as  I  once  sawithap- 
ply  expressed  in  an  American  newspaper,  are  not  likely  to  be 
displayed  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  was  not  much  disappointed  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  relinquish  my  pursuit  I  should,  indeed,  have 
liked  the  situation  very  much,  but  the  cold  water  had  been  so 
gradually  applied  to  my  hopes^  that  their  final  refrigeration, 
when  it  came,  was  hardly  perceptible.  I  had  then,  too,  a 
nearer  source  of  inquietude  in  my  wife's  health,  which  had 
been,  for  some  time  back,  very  uncomfortable,  but  which  has 
ance  visibly  felt  the  good  effects  of  Darwin's  skill.  About  the 
middle  of  next  month  we  intend  to  go  to  Seacome,  a  bathing- 
place  between  the  ferry  of  that  name,  opposite  Liverpool,  and 
the  Black  Rock,  with  both  of  which  you  are  acquainted. 

**  Have  you  looked  over  Bristed's  '*  America  1"  I  think  it  a 
curious  book,  full  of  useful  information,  and  written,  though  with 
prejudices  decidedly  American,  in  a  tone  of  more  candour  than 
you  would  guess  if  you  only  judge  of  it  from  the  Quarterly, 
whose  zeal  against  the  Americans  need  not  be  expressed  quite 
so  strongly. 

*'  I  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  correcting,  collecting, 
and  arranging  all  my  hymns,  which,  now  that  I  have  got  them 
together,  I  beg^  to  have  some  high  Church  scruples  against  us- 
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Ing  in  public.  Otherwise,  I  have  a  promise  of  many  fine  oM 
tunes,  not  Scotch  as  I  once  dreamed  of  having,  but  genuine 
Church  melodies.  Thb  amusement,  for  I  cannot  call  it  busi- 
ness, together  with  the  business  which  I  cannot  call  amuse- 
ment, of  making  two  sermons  weekly,  has  left  me  very  little 
time  either  for  my  dictionary  or  the  Quarterly.  Yet  the  first 
goes  on,  however  slowly ;  and  for  the  latter,  I  am  preparing  an 
article  on  Kinneir's  Travels,  compared  with  RennePs  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand,  and  another  on  Hunt'9  translation  of  Tasso, 
one  or  both  of  which  may  possibly  appear  next  number.  I 
have  also  been  reading  and  extracting  from  Dr.  Hale's  new 
system  of  Chronology  from  be^nning  to  end.  I  did  this  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  my  dictionary,  but  am  also  inclined,  if  I  have  leis- 
ure, to  make  a  review  of  it. 

**  How  do  the  opposition  like  their  new  leader  1  his  tactics  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  good  lately.  Above  all,  however,  I  feel 
anxious  to  know  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Catholic  question  ? 

«  «  «  *  «  « 

**  This  has  been  a  very  interesting  session,  but  has  it  not  also 
been  an  unusually  stormy  one?  I  do  not  recollect  having  read 
of  more  noisy  houses  than  you  have  lately  had,  nor  of  more  Dl- 
tempered  and  almost  challengeable  expressions  made  use  of.  It 
is,  however,  edifying  to  see  in  how  very  Christian-like  a  manner 
the  members  of  your  house  have  learned  to  scold  and  retort, 
*  scorn,'  &c.  5vithout  drawmg  blood ;  and  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced,  what  you  were  not  willing  to  believe,  that  the  occa- 
sions ard  very  few  indeed,  on  which  it  b  necessary,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  world,  for  a  public  man  to  fight  a  duel." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  summer  the  editor  was  ordered  to 
the  sea  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  which  had  been  much  af- 
fected by  the  sorrow  she  had  endured.  The  day  of  her  de- 
parture was  marked  in  her  husband's  diary  by  the  following 
prayer : 

^^  FaveaSf  Dev5  bone^  itineri^  saliUifavetieJirimoremqite  reddas ; 
animi  concede  iranquiUUatem  :  nostrumque  invicem  amorem  adauge 
per  Jesum  Christum  Dommum  nostrum,    Jlmm.^ 


9> 
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On  his  own  birth-day  he  writes,  "  O  qucmi  ullnam  a  peccatf 
otmorttm  prateritorum  abhinc  discederem  !  Summe  Deus^  pro  vita 
quam  dedisti  hwnittimcu  ago  gratias.  Concedas  etiam^  Patery  Tui 
SpkUus  auxUium^  ut  quicquid  vUa  Mipererit  Tibi  vivam  I  per  Jesum 
Christum  JDommtim  nostrum.    Amen.^^ 

At  Seacome,  where  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  soon  re-joined  the 
editor,  he  had  more  leisure  than  usual  for  poetical  composition. 
The  sea  always  possessed  a  peculiar  charm  for  bis  imagination, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  many  of  his  ibort  poems,  from  which 
the  following  are  selected  : 


THE  OUTWARD-BOUND  SHIP. 

As  borne  along  with  favouring  gale, 

And  streamers  waving  bright, 
How  gaily  sweeps  the  glancing  sail 

O'er  yonder  sea  of  light ! 
With  painted  sides  the  vessel  glides 

In  seeming  revelry, 
And  still  we  hear  the  sailor's  cheer 

Around  the  capstan  tree. 
Is  sorrow  there,  where  all  is  &ir. 

Where  all  is  outward  glee? 
Go,  fool,  to  yonder  mariner 

And  he  shall  lesson  thee. 
Upon  that  deck  walks  tyrant  sway, 

Wild  as  his  conqiiered  wave. 
And  murmurmg  hate  that  must  obey,— 

The  captain  and  his  slave ! 
And  pinching  care  is  lurking  there. 

And  dark  ambition's  swell. 
And  some  that  part  with  bursting  heart 

From  objects  loved  too  well. 
And  many  a  grief  with  gazing  fed 

On  yonder  distant  shore. 
And  many  a  tear  in  secret  shed 

For  friends  beheld  no  more ; 
Yet  sails  the  ship  with  streamers  drest 

And  shouts  of  seeming  glee ; 
Oh  God !  how  loves  the  mortal  breast 

TohideitsnMsery! 
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THE  GROUND  SWELL, 

How  soft  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

O'er  yonder  dewy  sea, 
Whose  bahny  mist  has  luli'd  to  deep 

The  tenants  of  tiie  tree.     * 
No  wandering  breeze  is  here  to  sweep 
In  shadowy  ripple  o'er  the  deep, 

Yet  swells  the  heaving  sea. 

How  calm  the  sky !  rest,  ocean,  rest, 
From  storm  and  ruffle  free ; 

Calm  as  the  image  on  thy  breast, 
Of  her  that  governs  thee ! 

And  yet,  benes^  the  moon's  nuklTeign, 

Thy  broad  breast  heaves  as  one  in  pain, 
Thou  dark  and  silent  sea ! 

There  are  whom  fortune  vainly  woos 

With  all  her  pageantry, 
Whom  every  flattering  bliss  pursues. 

Yet  still  they  &re  like  thee ; 
The  spell  is  laid  within  their  mind, 
Least  wretched  then  when  most  resigned, 

Then*  hearts  throb  silently. 


TO  CHAUNCY  HARE  TOWNSHEND, 

ON  MIS  LINES  PRAISING  THE  TRANaUILLlTY  OF  A  RIVER,  WHILE 
THE  SEA  WAS  HEARD  ON  THE  NBXOHBOUEINO  SHORE.* 

Oh  Townshend  could'st  thou  linger  wliereacaroe  a  ripple  played 
Around  the  lily's  glossy  stem,  or  beneath  the  willow's  shade  j 
And  did  that  mighty  chorus  allure  thy  bark  in  vain, 
The  laughter  of  the  dancing  waves,  and  music  of  the  main  1 

The  breeze  may  tell  his  story  of  00ft  and  still  delight. 

As,  whispering  through  the  woodbine  be^er,  he  fans  the  cheek  of  night, 

But  louder,  blither  sings  the  wind  his  carol  wild  and  ikm. 

When  the  harvest  moon  sails  forth  in  pride  above  Iter  subject  sea. 


*  See  Townflfaend's  Poems,  p.  906. 
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I  love  to  tread  the  little  paths,  the  rushy  banks  between, 
Where  Tern,*  in  de^  silence,  creeps  through  the  meadow  green : 
I  love  to  mark  the  speckled  trout  beneath  the  sun-beam  lie, 
And  skimming  past,  on  filmy  wing,  the  danger-courting  fly. 

I  pndse  the  darker  shadows  where,  o'er  the  runnd  lone, 
*ne  regal  oak,  or  swarthy  pine,  their  giant  arms  have  thrown  | 
Qr«  from  his  couch  of  heather,  where  Skiddaw  bends  to  view, 
The  furrows  of  his  rifted  brow,  in  Perwent's  mirror  blue. 

Bui  not  that  narrow  stillness  has  equal  charms  for  me. 

With  thy  ten  thousand  voices,  thou  broad  exulting  sea ! 

Thy  shining  sands,  thy  rugged  shores,  thy  breakers  rolling  bright, 

And  all  thy  dim  horizon  speck'd  with  sidlsof  moving  light* 

Oft  on  thy  wonders  may  I  gaate,  oft  on  thy  waters  ride^ 
Oft,  with  no  timid  arm,  essay  thy  dark  transparent  tide  \ 
Oft  may  thy  sound  be  m  my  dreams,  far  inland  though  I  be, 
For  health  and  hope  are  in  thy  song,  thou  deep  itall-voiced  seat 


ON  HOPE. 

Reflected  on  the  lake  I  love 

To  see  the  stars  of  evening  glow, 
So  tranquil  in  the  Heaven  above, 

So  restless  in  the  wave  below. 

Thus  Heavenly  hope  is  all  serene  \ 
But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  soever, 

Still  flutters  o'er  this  changing  scene. 
As  false,  as  fleeting  as  tis  fair  1 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  return  home  was  recorded  in  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  improved  state  of  his  wife's 
health. 

"  GraHa8  ago  tibi^  Deus  omn^iens;  graium  me  reddoi  ex 
ainbnOf  Pater  aptime!  ob  uxorem  saluH  redditam;  eanioremque 
me  et  reli^swrem  reddas  per  Jesum  Christum  Ikmmm  nostrum. 
tSmen* 


*  A  nanow  winding  stieam  which  runs  through  the  paxish  of  HodneC,  and 
joins  the  Seiftm  below  ShieWBbury.— Eo. 
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To  R.  J.  fVUmotf  Esq. 

Vale  Roycd^  September  29,  1819. 

**  When  your  letter  reached  me,  I  had  just  received  a  request 
from  the  Bishop  of  Chester  to  preach  an  ordinatim  sermon, 
which,  as  being  a  public  occasion,  and  as  being  an  unusual  com- 
pliment to  a  clergyman  belon^ng  to  another  diocese,  required 
as  much  pains  and  thought,  at  least,  as  one  of  my  Oxford  ser- 
mons, and  was  attended  with  the  additional  difficulty  that  I  was 

at  the  time  from  home,  and  out  of  reach  of  any  books. 

»  «  . «  «  «  «  « 

'*  Another  topic  has,  indeed,  lately  driven  all  parliamentary 
disputes  out  of  the  field  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  from  Sea- 
come  to  Llangollen,  and  Llangollen  to  Shrewsbury,  we  hear  of 
nothing  but  Manchester,  Manchester !  Of  course  men  speak 
of  the  proceedings  there  according  to  their  political  bias." 


In  the  course  of  this  year  (1819)  a  royal  letter  wasgpranted, 
authorizing  collections  to  be  made  in  every  Church  and  Chapel 
of  England,  in  furtherance  of  the  Eastern  operations  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  went 
to  Wrexham  to  hear  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  preach  on  the 
day  appointed  ;  and,  at  his  request,  he  wrote  the  hymn  com- 
mencmg, 

'*  From  Greenland's  icy  mountams," 

wUch  w^  first  sung  in  that  beautiful  Church. 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for 
this  year,  a  letter  appeared  under  the  signature  of  *'  An  Early 
Subscriber^,'*  containing  some  severe  ammadversions  on  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bible  Society.  Anxious  to  vindicate  an  associa- 
tion, the  good  effects  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
see  and  to  promote,  from  the  unjust  accusations  brought  against 
it,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  wrote  an  answer,  under  the  title  of 
*^  An  Arminian,"  and  sent  it  to  the  editor.  As  it  was  that  gen- 
tleman's wish  to  avoid  taking  a  part  in  the  unhappy  controversy 
to  which  the  Bible  Society  had  given  rise,  he,  in  the  foUowiiig 
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words,  declined  publishing  the  letter :  "liia  with  regret  that 
we  refuse  to  insert  the  candid  and  liberal  arguments  of '  An 
Arminian.'  We  have  stated  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  to 
which  he  refers,  but  have  refrained  from  entering  into  the  gene- 
ral discussion  of  it ;  the  publication  of  his  letter  would  mvolve 
us  in  a  very  unprofitable  controversy."  .The  original  letter, 
With  a  rejoinder,  caused  by  this  refusal  of  its  insertion  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer,  will  now  be  given  to  the  public. 

To  the  EJUtor  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer. 

"Sir, 

**  The  avowed  object  of  your  publication,  and,  still  more,  the 
candid  and  Christian  spirit  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  it, 
induce  me  to  hope  that,  however  your  opinion  may,  in  some  re- 
spects, differ  from  mine  on  the  subject  of  the  following  observa- 
tions, you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  both  sides,  and  give  cir- 
culation to  whatever  may  tend  to  remove  or  diminish  mutual 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding  among  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

''  Like  your  correspondent,  *  An  Early  Subscriber,'  I  am  one 
of  those  cleigymen  who  have,  for  several  years,  supported  the 
Bible  Society  ;  though  I  have  not,  like  him,  seen  any  reason  to 
make  me  hesitate  as  to  continuing  my  subscription.  I  shall  be 
happy  if  I  can  soften  his  rising  displeasure  ;  but  I  shall  also  beg 
leave  to  embrace  in  my  answer  a  somewhat  wider  field  than 
that  to  which  his  objections  would  confine  me,  in  justification  of 
myself  and  of  those  who  have  acted  like  me.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  I  should  occupy  your  valuable  pages  with 

the  general  controversy  of  how  far  the  principles  on  which  we 
acted  have  been  correct  or  mistaken.     It  is  our  honesty^  more 

than  our  tmdom,  which  I,  at  present,  wish  to  defend ;  and  some- 
thing ^nU  be  gained,  at  least  with  some 'of  our  exponents,  if  I 
can  induce  them  to  believe,  that  we  did  not  support  the  Bible 
Society  firom  evU  or  (as  your  reidewer  of  Mr.  Cowper's  work 
expresses  himself)  from  '  mixed  motives,'  and  that  we  have  a 
right  to  some  littie  more  of  toleration,  and  even  of  courtesy,  than 
we  have  received  from  some  writers  in  tiie  British  Critic,  or 
from  the  ingenious  author  of  the  *  Religio  Cfoici.' 
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'*  It  is  a  fact,  I  believe  pretty  generally  known,  that  when  die 
Bible  Society  was  first  instituted,  the  deficiency  of  Bibles  among 
the  lower  ranks  in  England,  Ireland,  and,  above  all,  in  Walefl^ 
(to  say  nothing  of.  other  parts  of  the  world,)  was  so  great 
and  crying,  as  to  call  for  very  strenuous  measures  to  supply  it ; 
while  no  measures  have  been  suggested  by  which  this  endeould 
have  been  attained,  except  either  the  establishment  of  a  new  so* 
ciety  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  only,  or  a  great  aug- 
mentation of  the  funds  of  the  venerable  Corporation  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  But  there  were  many  reasons 
which  pointed  out  the  first  of  these  options  as  the  only  effectual 
means  of  remedying  the  evil  complained  of. 

'^  The  Society  for  Promotmg  Christian  Knowledge,  usefiod  and 
active  as  it  has  always  been,  and  admirable  as  are  the  principles 
which  it  has  steadily  continued  to  disseminate,  was  at  that  time, 
neither  so  generally  known,  nor  so  accessible  to  new  subscribers, 
as  it  has  been  since  the  establishment  of  diocesan  committees. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Bible 
Society  has  been  known  to  assert,  that  he  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  the  elder  institution  till  after  the  new  one  had  arisen ; 
and  that  he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that,  among  laymen  like 
himself,  this  ignorance  was  unusual.  And  even  of  tiie  clergy, 
whom  it  certainly  behooved  to  be  better  informed,  there  were  ma* 
ny,  at  that  time,  who  were  deterred  firom  seeking  admittance 
into  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  by  the  sup* 
posed  necessity  of  a  powerful  recommendation,  and  tiie  fear  of 
that  stigma  which  a  rejection  would  cast  on  them.  The  Evm^ 
geUcal  party,  more  particularly,^  (I  use  this  term,  however  ini« 
proper  and  offensive,  as  one  which  the  unhappy  squabbles  of  late 
years  have  made  sufficiently  intelligible,)  were  alarmed  by  the 
reported  rejection  of  a  candidate  recommended  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force ;  and  were  naturally  inclined  to  carry  elsewhere  those 
contributions  which  they  were  taught  to  expect  would  not  be  re- 
ceived into  the  treasury  of  BarUett's  Buildings. 

*^  But,  even  among  those  who  disclaimed  the  peculiar  opinions 
or  practices  of  the  party  just  mentbned,  and  who  were  them- 
selves already  contributors  to  the  elder  institution,  there  were 
many  who  anticipated  very  great  advantages  to  rel^on  and  to 
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the  Church  of  England,  from  a  society  which  should  concen- 
trate IB  the  pursiut  of  one  grand  and  simple  object,  the  exer- 
tions both  of  churchmen  and  dissenters,  and  which  without 
compromising  the  peculiar  opinions  of  any  sect,  should  embrace 
the  contributions  and  exercise  the  diligence  of  all. 

^*  It  is  plain  that,  by  this  means,  an  accession  of  strength  was 
obtained,  transcending  all  which  could  have  been  accumulated 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  England  alone.    To  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  the  English  dissenters  would 
not  have  subscribed  a  single  farthing ;  and  it  was  as  little  to  be 
expected  that  the  Greek,  the  Lutheran,  and  Calvmistic  Churches 
on  the  continent  in  Scotland  and  in  America,  would  have  united 
with  her  as  they  have  with  us.     It  is  true  that  the  dissenters,  if 
left  to  themselves,  might  have  established  a  Bible  Society,  and 
have,  so  far  as  their  means  extended,  pursued  the  same  plan 
which  we  have  conjointly  acted  on.     But  there  was  abundant 
reason  to  apprehend  that  their  assistance,  thus  limited^  would 
have  been  extremely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  German, 
and  Swedish,  and  Russian  Christians ;  and  that  their  common 
hostility  to  the  Church  would  have  suggested  to  all  the  sects 
(unless  such  a  concession  were  bought  by  the  co-operation  of 
Churchmen)  a  less  inoflfensive  mode  of  proceeding  tlmn  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles  without  note  or  comment,  and  according  to 
the  authorized  version.  And,  where  foreigners  were  concerned, 
we  of  the  Church  of  England  might  be  well  allowed  to  feel 
some  jealousy,  on  seeing  the  whole  Christian  world  in  brotherly 
and  excfusive  communication  with  the  enemies  of  our  establish- 
ment, receiving  from  their  hands  alone  the  word  of  Life,  and 
giving  to  them  alone  the  praise  of  zeal  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  Sacred  Volume. 

^  It  is,  however,  a  fact  well  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  dis- 
senters, at  the  time  of  our  society's  institution,  were  so  far  from 
meditating  any  thing  of  the  kind,  that  the  plan  which  they  sug- 
gested,  and  which  they  abandoned,  (at  the  instance  of  some 
Churchmen,  in  favour  of  (he  Bible  Society,)  was  a  new  institu- 
tion, on  the  exact  plan  of  that  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, but  which  should,  besides  the  Bible,  disseminate  the  tracts 
which  favour  their  peculiar  opinions.    And  the  consequence 
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must  hare  been,  not  only  that  fewer  Bibles  would  have  been 
distributed,  but  that  those  dragons'  teeth,  which  our  enemies 
sow  under  every  hedge,  and  thr^st  into  every  cottage,  must  have 
been  multiplied  in  exact  proportion,  as  less  of  the  disposable 
wealth  of  dissenters  was  expended  in  disseminating  the  Scrip- 
tares. 

**  For,  however  great  may  have  been  the  wealth  and  zeal  of 
some  individuals  among  the  separatists,  it  is  certain*  that,  as  a 
body,  they  are  less  wealthy,  and  not  more  munificent,  than  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  maintenance  of  their 
distinct  ministry,  though  dispensed,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
very  sparing  hand,  is  felt  by  many  of  them  as  a  heavy  burthen. 
With  the  greater  number  it  may  be  counted  on,  that  he  who 
g^ves  a  guinea  for  the  purchase  of  B^les  without  note  or  com- 
ment, will  distribute  250  penny  tracts  the  fewer ;  and  a  Church- 
man was,  therefore,  justified  in  conceiving,  that  while,  on  the 
one  side,  the  Bible  Society  promoted,  in  its  direct  tendency,  a 
great  and  certain  good,  it  was  also,  incidentally,  the  means  of 
preventing  a  serious  evil. 

'*  If  it  be  said  that  Churchmen  limited  their  power  of  purchas- 
ing Prayer-books  by  the  same  process  which  prevented  dissen- 
ters from  purchasing  tracts,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  great 
and  urgent  want  of  the  time  was,  and  is  stiU,  a  supply  of  Bibles, 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  whether  the  dissenters  had  distributed 
Bibles  or  no,  we  mtMf,  so  far  as  our  means  extended,  have 
done  so. 

*'  But,  further,  it  appeared  to  us  who  were  members  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  that  we  were,  at 
least,  as  effectually  forwarding  its  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  Church  as  connected  with  it,  by  relieving  it  of  a  part  of  its 
burthen,  as  by  directly  augmenting  our  subscriptions  to  its  funds. 
My  parish,  for  instance,  requires  the  annual  distribution  of  a 
certain  number  of  BibleSi  Prayer-books,  religious  tracts,  and 
school-books.  But  if,  continuing  the  same  subscription  to  Bart- 
lett's  Buildings,  I  purchase  all  my  Bibles  from  another  quarter, 
it  is  plain  that  I  forward  the  peculiar  ends  of  the  society,  by  dis- 
tributing a  greater  number  of  tracts  and  Prayer-books  than  I 
formerly  did ;  or  that,  by  not  drawing  on  it  to  the  whole  extent 
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of  my  subscription,  I  leave  a  greater  balance  in  its  hands  for 
general  purposes.  There  are  few  clei^men  at  present  on  the 
list  of  the  Bible  Society  who  do  not  also  belong  to  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  and  the  means  of  the  lat- 
ter are  certainly,  therefore,  not  diminished  by  what  has  been 
most  unjustly  termed  our  desertum  of  it 

**  On  this  point,  indeed,  I  have  been  almost  tempted  to  su])- 
pose  that  some  of  my  friends,  who  are  hostile  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, have  laboured  under  a  singular  errour.  They  seem  to  have 
persuaded  themselves  that,  on  becoming  members  of  that  body,  we 
enter  into  some  engagement  to  distribute  no  Prayer-books  at  all, 
and  to  belong  to  no  other  association  by  which  Prayer-books 
and  religious  tracts  are  disseminated.  I  cannot  otherwise  ac* 
count  for  the  stress  so  often  laid  on  *  the  disadvantage  of  giving 
the  Scriptures  to  the  poor,  without  some  further  help  to  under- 
stand them,'  and  the  necessity  of  inculcating,  on  proper  occa- 
sions, the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  Church ;'  arguments  which 
(though  excellent  and  invincible  if  used  to  recommend  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge)  are  no 
more  to  the  purpose  when  brought  against  also  subscribing  to 
the  Bible  Society,  than  they  would  be  against  our  contributions 
to  the  county  hospital.  But  on  these  topics  I  have  no  time  to 
dwell.  I  only  beg  leave  to  repeat,  for  the  information  of  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  most  of  the  Churchmen  who  have 
acceded  to  that  society,  distribute,  at  least,  as  many  prayer-books 
now  as  they  did  before,  or  as  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber c^  their  Bibles ;  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  us  are  sup- 
porters of  schools  on  the  national  system ;  and  that  we  are  fully 
sensible  that  the  present  of  a  New  Testament  is  not  exclusively 
the  one  thing  needful  to  make  a  man  an  orthodox  Christian. 

**  But  while,  by  thus  uniting  ourselves  for  a  particular  and^ 
certainly,  a  desirable  object,  with  the  different  sects  of  dissenters, 
we  hoped  at  once  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  efforts  in  a  good 
cause,  and  to  divert  them,  in  some  degree,  from  a  channel  which 
we  accounted  mischievous ;  whUe  we  thus  increased  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  relieved  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  from  a  part  of  the  burthen  under 
which  she  was  sinking ;  these  were  not  the  only  nor  the  ultir 
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mate  hopes  which  we  were  inclined  to  deduce  from  such  a 
union  with  those  who  spoke  evil  of  our  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment It  was  the  fortune  of  some  of  us  to  hare  discovered 
that,  among  the  diflferent  reli^ous  sects  of  our  own  country,  of 
the  continent  and  of  America,  the  opmions  and  habits  of  the 
English  clergy,  more  especially  of  those  who  are  called  the 
High  Church  party^  were  very  remarkably  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.  This  might,  in  part,  so  far  as  the  continent  is 
concerned,  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  a  late  right  honour- 
able Irish  prelate,  who  amused  himself  with  rambUng  over 
EunDpO)  and  disgracing,  by  numberless  eccentricities,  and  infi- 
delity almost  avowed,  the  order  of  which  he  never  performed 
the  duties,  and  to  all  the  other  members  of  which  he  was  a  sub* 
ject  of  indignation  and  sorrow.  Partly  too,  it  might  arise  from 
the  fact,  that  of  the  foreigners  who  visit  England,  a  great  pro- 
portion symbolize  with  those  who  separate  from  our  Chun^h ; . 
and  are  led,  therefore,  to  form  their  views  of  it  from  very  differ- 
ent sources  than  from  an  actual  examination  of  our  manners 
and  doctrine.  But  be  this  as  it  may — a  very  general  preju<fice 
existed,  to  my  own  knowledge,  on  the  continent,  against  the 
English  Church  send  prelacy ;  while  the  dark  and  inveterate 
misapprehensions  of  the  dissenters  at  home,  will  be  plain  from  a 
cursory  inspection  of  their  periodical  publicationfif.  Nor  were 
they  &e  dissenters  only  who  were  thus  deceived  concerning  us. 
A  cohsidenJ^le  party  within  the  Church  itself  had  begun  to 
fihow  symptoms  of  confining  the  name  of  *  Evangelical  and  Re*- 
ligious,'  to  the  limits  of  their  own  Shibboleth,  and  of  acconntiiig 
all  their  brethren  who  disagreed  with  them  on  particular  topics^ 
IS  secular^  at  least,  or  careless-*if  not  altogether  profane  and 
carnal.  Thus  situated,  it  was  an  experiment,  as  we  conceived, 
well  worth  the  making,  to  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  us 
by  the  new  Sodety  of  showing  ourselves  to  them  as  we  were, 
as  men  (I  speak  of  the  collective  body  of  Arminian  clergy)  who 
were  not  inferior  in  learning,  in  zeal,  in  ability,  or  in  personal 
holiness^  to  any  other  set  of  men  upon  earth  ;  who  were  as  ac- 
tive and  anxious  in  promoting  the  common  cause  of  Christianity 
as  they  themselves  could  be ;  who  were  actuated,  even  where 
we  differed  from  them,  by  a  love  of  God  and  man  as  vrarm  and 
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disinterested  as  theirs ;  who  were  ready  te  meet  them  in  every 
office  of  brotherly  love,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every 
scheme  of  apparent  utility  which  demanded  from  us  no  8acri« 
fice  of  principle  or  consistency. 

'*  If  we  thus  succeeded  in  removing  their  prejudices  against  our 
persons,  we  trusted  that  they  would  learn,  by  degrees,  to  regard 
our  office  and  our  claims  with  less  aversion ;  that  they  would 
give  us  the  more  credit  for  sincerity  in  our  peculiar  opinions, 
when  they  found  us  earnest  on  those  points  where  no  difference 
existed  between  us ;  that  they  might,  by  degrees,  be  led  to  inquire 
into  the  grounds  of  our  faith,  and  the  necessity  and  lawfiilness 
of  their  separation  from  us ;  that  we  might  ihoa  prevent  that  schism 
which  was  as  yet  only  apprehended;  remedy  those  ancient  divi- 
sions  which  were  chiefly  founded  on  ignorance ;  that  if  our  suc- 
cess was  more  limited,  we  might,  at  least,  glean  a  considerable 
amount  of  individual  converts ;  and  that,  by  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men,  we  should,  at  any  rate,  save  same, 

'Mfit  be  ui^ed  that  the  dissenters  encouraged  hopes  which 

were  the  counterpart  of  ours,  and  that  we  might  as  reasonably 

apprehend  that  our  people  would  listen  to  their  allurements,  as 

that  we  should  bring  theirs  over  to  the  truth — our  answer  is,  that 

we  did  not  dread  a  comparison  between  our  forms  of  worship  and 

theirs,  our  preachers  and  theirs,  our  doctrine  and  discipline 
and  theirs ; — that  it  was  our  purpose  then,  as  it  has  been  our 

practice  always,  to  instruct  both  our  own  people,  and  such  of 
theirs  as  came  to  hear  us,  upon  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice 
in  religion,  and  the  danger  of  halting  between  two  opinions; 
and  that  while  we  hoped  to  make  gain  of  some  of  their  party, 
we  did  not  fear,  and  we  had  no  reason  to  fear,  that  many  out  of 
our  own  flocks  would  desert  us.      There  is,  indeed,  so  much  in 
the  detail  of  the  English  Church  service  to  attract  and  occupy 
a  pious  mind  ;  there  is  so  much  in  the  human  heart  of  that  na- 
tural imitativeness  which  induces  every  man  (unless  strongly  and 
extraneously  biassed  in  an  opposite  direction)  to  conform  to  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  ;  there  are  (so  far  as  the  higher  and 
middling  ranks  are  concerned)  so  many  temporal  advantages 
and  conveniences,  so  much  of  social  comfort  and  family  inter- 
est associated  with  the  profession  of  the  established  relij^on, 
Vol.  L— 63 
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that  to  obtain  for  it  the  support  and  afiections  of  men,  little  more 
seems  necessary  than  that  it  should  be  offered  to  them  in  its 
genuine  colours,  earnest  without  rant,  dignified  without  ostenta* 
tion,  sober  without  needless  austerity.  Obtain  such  a  hearing 
as  may  convince  the  dissenters  that  their  dissent  is  unnecessary, 
and  we  may  hope  to  see  many  a  good  man  brought  back  fiom 
his  perilous  wanderings  into  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the 
flheepfold  of  his  Master  and  ours.  We,  at  least,  judged  so ; 
and  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  calm  sense  and  candour  of  our 
accusers  themselves,  whether  expectations  of  this  sort,  however 
vain  they  may  be  reckoned,  were  akin  to  the  views  or  feeIiD|;8 
of  those  old  fanatics  with  whom  some  of  them  are  wilfing  to 
identify  us. 

**  It  b  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  me  to  be  assured  that,  in 
several  instances,  these  hopes  have  not  been  disappoiBted.  I 
have  seen  with  exultation  the  attention  and  respect  with  which 
dissenters  have  recc^nized  the  calm  dignity  and  Apostolic  ear- 
nestness of  a  Barrington,  a  Burgess,  a  Porteus,  or  a  Fisher ; 
men  whom  they  had,  till  then,  regarded  as  little  better  than  so 
many  antichrists,  and  whom  they  were  surprised  to  find,  on  a 
nearer  view,  the  affectionate  and  humble  overseers  of  Christ's 
flock,  whom  St.  Paul  describes  in  his  epistle  to  Timothy.  I  have 
heard  a  dissenter  confess  that  it  was  in  the  Bible  Society  he  first 
learned  that  an  archdeacon  might  be  a  Christian ;  and  1  know 
that,  in  many  places,  a  feeling  has  been  thus  excited  in  favour 
of  the  Church,  which  has  ^ven  considerable  alarm  to  the  dder 
and  more  rigid  sectaries. 

**  Of  the  causes  by  which  these  blessed  hopes  have,  as  yet, 
been  in  some  degree  disappointed,  and  of  the  grounds  which 
still  induce  myself  and  those  who  think  with  me,  to  adhere  to 
the  cause  we  have  embarked  in,  I  shall  speak  in  another  letter. 
What  I  have  now  written  may  sufiice,  I  think,  to  prove  to  the 
more  ingenuous  of  our  adversaries,  if  not  to  Mr.  Smedley  him- 
self, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  *  preach  from  a  tub,'  in  order  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  and  that  an  institution  which 
has  been  advocated  by  such  divines  as  Bishops  Porteus  and 
Burgess,  and  such  statesmen  as  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  Mr.  Percival,  may  possibly  be  defended  on  other  than  fana- 
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tibftl  or  interested  views.  It  is  certain  that  a  society,  vhich 
reckons  among  its  living  supporters  no  fewer  than  tkbrtem 
bish<^  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  above 
J^  Christian  bishops  of  other  nations,  besides  all  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  communities  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  America, 
is  not  to  be  treated  with  scorn,  however  it  may  be  assailed  by 
aigument  It  0  even  possible  that  a  principle  of  union  wtuch 
has  produced  such  mighty  effects,  may  involve  in  itself  nothing 
hostile  to  sound  reason  or  true  religion,  though  the  Church  of 
Rome,  (in  perfect  conformity  with  her  avowed  principles,)  and 
0ome  learned  and  conscientioas  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  (in  apparent  opposition  to  theirs,)  have  as  yet  refused 
to  accede  to  it 

**  I  renmin,  Bir,  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
work  and  its  avowed  objects, 

**  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

*^An  Arminian." 


To  the  EdUor  of  the  Chriitian  Remembramu^. 
"  Sir, 

'*The  courteous  manner  in  which  you  have  rejected  the  let- 
ter of  *  An  Arminian,'  leaves  its  author,  personally,  no  ground 
for  complaint  or  dissatisfaction  ;  and  it  is  therefore  as  '  amietu 
emvBj*  and  as  really  anxious  for  the  success  and  extended  utility 
of  your  publication,  that  I  venture  to  remonstrate  with  you  on  the 
reception  which  I  have  met  with,  as  an  advocate  for  the  honesty 
and  consisteney  of  the  orthodox  supporters  of  the  Bible  Society. 
You  will  observe,  on  looking  back  to  my  letter,  that  I  had  pur- 
posely confined  my  apology  to  these  points  alone  ;  that  I  also 
had  abstamed,  as  far  as  the  ttung  was  possible,  from  any  discus- 
sion of  the  general  expediency,  or  the  practical  effects  of  the 
society  itself;  and  that  I  was  more  concerned  to  show  our  or- 
ihoidxy  than  either  our  msdam  or  foresight.  And  for  such  an 
explanation  or  apology  as  this,  we  might,  I  conceive,  have  anti- 
cipated no  un&vourable  reception  from  our  biethren  in  the 
church,  inasmuch  as  we  have  among  us  several  bishops  and 
other  clergymen  of  unblemished  characters,  to  whom  it  cannot 
be  supposed  agreeable,  either  to  be  confounded  with  a  religious 
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factioiiy  whose  principles  they  disclainiy  or  to  be  held  out  to  the 
world  as  men  who,  having  once  embraced  a  line  of  conduct, 
adhere  to  it  from  obstinacy  or  a  worse  motive,  after  all  the  world 
besides  has  been  convinced  of  its  irreKg^ious  tendency. 

**  If  there  are  really  dangers  arising  to  the  establishment  both 
from  within  and  without,  those  high  churchmen  do  not  show 
their  wisdom  or  the  sincerity  of  their  allegiance,  who  reject  the 
explanations  of  such  of  their  brethren  as,  differing  with  them  in 
one  single  point,  are  ready  and  desirous  (which  I  know  to  be 
the  case  with  many,  who,  like  me,  support  the  Bible  Society,) 
to  identify  themselves  with  them  in  almost  all  other  particulars, 
and  join  their  best  powers  in  the  support  of  their  common  inter- 
est. And  I  did,  therefore,  suppose  that  I  was  serving  both  sides, 
when,  by  a  candid  statement  of  out  principles,  I  had  prepared 
the  way  for  such  a  mutual  understanding.  I  --even  hoped  that 
by  such  an  interchange  of  sentiments,  through  the  medium  of 
your  work,  many  of  the  absurd  and  objectionable  features  of 
the  Bible  Society  might  have  been,  by  degrees,  done  away  with, 
or  rendered  less  offensive ;  and  that,  in  the  words  of  your  own 
prospectus, —  *What  was  of  an  ambiguous  character  migfat 
have  been  prevented  from  becoming  mischievous,  and  converted 
into  an  engine  of  unquestionable  general  utility.' 

**  But  if  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  thus  desirable  on 
general  grounds,  it  became  still  more  necessary  on  account  of 
the  attack  made  on  us  by  *  an  early  subscriber'  in  your  maga- 
zine for  April.  His  complaints,  it  is  true,  are  avowedly  confined 
of  a  particular  measure  of  the  Cambridge  local  committee.  But, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  insinuation  of  something  dark  and  hostile, 
which,  in  our  general  conduct,  has  been  gradually  developing 
itself  to  his  view,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  that  the  preseni 
8tate  of  the  Bible  Society  could  only  be  fairly  understood  by  a 
comparison  with  \i3  first  and  avowed  objects  and  principles  ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  his  objection  went  to  the  very  root  of  our  union, 
inasmuch  as  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  by  men  of  all  sects 
indiKcriminatdy,  was  the  original  and  recognized  purpose  for 
which  we  gave  our  money.  It  was  necessary  then  for  the  advo- 
cate of  the  society  to  enter  into  the  general  question,  at  least 
thus  far,  before  he  could  take  off  the  edge  of  the  particnhr 
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charge  which  your  correspondent  made  the  ground  of  his  seces- 
sion. But  you  have  not  even  expressed  a  dispositicm  to  receive 
an  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Cambridge  committee, 
supposing  I  had  been  inclined  to  narrow  my  defence  within 
those  limits.  And  I  am,  therefore,  constrained  to  conclude 
that,  while  your  pages  are  open  to  attacks  on  w,  we  must  seek 
some  other  channel  through  which  to  justify  ourselves  from  mis« 
apprehension  or  calumny. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  this  policy  would  be  a  wise  one,  even  if 
you  regarded  us  as  positive  enemies  to  the  church,  and  as 
leagued  with  fanatics  for  its  subversion.  Few  methods  can  be 
named  more  likely  to  convert  an  enemy  than  to  invite  him  to  a 
&ir  and  friendly  comparison  of  his  principles  with  yours ;  and  it 
is  our  conversion,  i  conclude,  and  not  our  excision,  which  is 
denred  by  our  Christian  opponents.  But  if,  as  I  am  rather  in- 
duced to  believe  by  the  tenor  of  your  answer  to  the  letter  of 
*  an  Arminian,'  yon  regard  the  dispute  as  one  in  which,  unhap- 
{uly  for  the  church,  some  of  her  most  zealous  members  have 
taken  opposite  sides — as  a  topic  on  which  a  fair  and  honest  di- 
versity of  opinion  is  possible, — ^and  as  one  where,  in  your  edito- 
rial character,  you  wish,  without  concealing  your  private  senti- 
ments, to  act  as  a  conciliator  of  the  contending  parties,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
maybe  done,  and  either  of  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  will 
satisfy  the  orthodox  supporters  of  the  Bible  Society. 

*^  The  first  is  to  invite  or  admit  both  parties  to  an  *amicam  coU 
UUumem^^  rejecting,  of  course,  or  repressing  in  your  capacity  of 
moderator,  all  acrimonious  language,  or  unjust  aspersion ;  con- 
fining the  disputants  to  as  narrow  limits  of  rejoinder  ^nd  expla- 
nation as  you  may  think  proper ;  and  reserving  to  yourself  not 
only  the  right  of  terminating  the  discussion,  but  of  summing  up 
the  arguments.  To  a  correspondence  of  this  sort,  I  certainly 
conceived  myself  invited  by  the  tone  of  your  prospectus ;  and 
though  I  suspected  the  bias  of  my  judge,  I  had  so  favourable  an 
opinion  of  his  competency  and  candour,  that  I  should  ha^e  been 
glad  to  submit  my  arguments  to  his  decianon.  The  other  is  to 
interdict,  as-  far  as  possible,  all  mention  of  the  disputed  topic  ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  call  off  the  attention  of  the  combatants. 
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from  this  minor  and  internal  feud,  to  the  common  interests,  the 
common  duties,  the  common  dangers  of  the  church  to  whom 
they  both  profess  fidelity. 

<<  The  first  of  these,  though  certainly  not  without  its  difficul- 
ties, is  that,  I  should  conceive,  which,  if  well  managed^  would 
most  conduce  to  the  popularity  of  your  work,  and  would  most 
tend  to  heal  the  ^putesof  churchmen,  by  accustonnng  them  to 
refer  their  grievances  or  their  suggestions  to  a  common  andun^ 
exceptionable  tribunal,  instead  of  carrying  them,  as  is  now  the 
case,  to  those  particular  miscellanies  which  most  fitvour  dietr  jirt^ 
con^eired  opimons,  and  where  diey  have,  therefiire,  least  chuce 
of  having  those  opinions  rectified  or  moderated.  On  the  seoond, 
I  will  only  say  that  it  will  require,  in  future,  the  exdorion  of 
such  letters  as  that  of  *  an  early  subscriber.'  You  wiU»  I  trust, 
take  these  hints  as  they  are  hdtended,  not  as  £ctatii^,  whidi  I 
have  no  pretensions  to  do,  the  line  which  you  are  to  follow ;  but 
as  merely  conveying  the  sentiments  of  one  who  is  pleased  both 
with  the  plan  of  your  work  and  its  execution ;  and  who,  as  he 
anticipates  much  good  to  the  church  ffom  the  establishment  of 
a  rallying  point  for  her  defenders,  is  desirous  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  such  a  de^gn  to  as  many  of  these  defenders  as  pos* 
sible. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  value  you  will  set  on  my  future  contri- 
butions ;  and  an  arduous  work  in  which  1  have  been  font  some 
years  engaged,  leaves  me  far  less  time  than  I  could  wish  for 
other  literary  recreations.  But,  should  1  be  blessed  with  more 
Idlsure  than  I  have  lately  enjoyed,  there  are  other  topics,  pethaps, 
more  generally  interesting  than  the  Bible  Society,  and  certainly 
on  which  our  opinions  are  less  likely  to  diflfer,  on  which  you  may 
possibly  occasionally  hear  from 

**AA  ARMINtAK." 

^*  As  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  keeping  on 
my  mask  behind  the  scenes,  may  I  request  you  will  send  me 
back  my  former  letter,  if  you  have  no  further  use  for  it,  to  *  The 
Rev.  Reginald  Heber.* " 

ibdnei  Rtetary,  Jane  14, 1819. 


CHAPTER  XYU. 


Critique  an  Scotfa  ''  Force  of  tnOK^—Mr,  Reginald  Heber  tm- 
dertakes  to  vnite  a  life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  a  critical  eeaay  on 
his  writinge — TTke  TraiveUere^  Club-^Inscription  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Honourable  Frederic  8.  JV*.  DougUu.     1819. 

The  followlBg  critique  on  Scott's  **  Force  of  Truth,''  was 
written  when  its  author  was  from  home,  and,  consequently, 
when  be  had  not  access  to  books  of  reference.  It  was  a  very . 
frequent  practice  among  Mr.  Rej^nald  Heber's  friends  to  re- 
quest him  not  only  to  give  his  opinion  on  different  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  on  controversial  books,  but  to  direct  their  theo- 
logical studies.  On  one  of  these  occasions  when  he  was  asked 
with  what  commentator  on  the  Bible  it  was  advisable  to  begin  a 
course  of  religious  reading,  he  answered  **  read  the  Bible  atten- 
tively yourself,  without  the  assistance  of  any  commentator ; 
first  form  your  own  opinion,  and  then  ezandne  those  of 
others." 

To  Mes  Dod. 

1819. 

'^  Mr  Dear  Charlotte, 

'*  Several  years  had  elapsed  since  I  last  read  Mr.  Scott'a 
*  Force  of  iSruth ;'  and  I  am  glad  that  my  attention  has  again 
been  called  to  it,  because  it  is  a  work  which  one  can  hardly  read 
without  deriving  advantage  from  the  eminent  piety  and  sincerity 
which  pervade  it,  and  the  truth  of  many  of  the  opinions  en- 
forced in  it  God  knows  how  earnestly  I  myself  desire  to  be 
altogether  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Scott  is,  in  strength  of  faith,  purity 
of  heart  and  life,  and  devotion  of  myself  to  God's  will  and  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  is  because  I  regret  that  his  example,  and  the  truths 
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which  he  recommends^  should  be  encumbered  by  any  iireleTant 
or  erroneous  opinions,  that  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  point  out 
to  you  the  parts  in  which  I  differ  from  him,  and  what  appear  to 
me  the  leading  and  pervading  mistakes  of  his  system.  To  the 
few  points  in  controyersy  between  us,  I  have'  now  for  many 
years  paid  considerable  attention,  though  certunly  I  have  neyer 
been  so  much  interested  in  Aem,  as  in  those  on  which  the  Cal- 
vinistsand  Arminians  are  agreed  in  regardmg  as  the  'great  power 
of  God  to  salvation.' 

"  Excepting  incidentally,  I  have  never  written  or  preached 
on  them,  because  I  regard  it  as  the  great  misfortune  of  our 
times,  that  men  have  been  squabbling  and  calling  names  about 
doctrines  not  essential,  and  differences  which  only  exist  in  words, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  real  mterests  of  the  souls  committed  to  their 
charge.     But  the  course  of  my  studies  has  often  brought  them 
under  my  attention ;  my  reading  has  been  extensive  among  the 
elder  divines  of  all  sects  and  parties ;  and  though  I  will  not  deny 
that  I  have  been  always  under  some  degi*ee  of  prejudice  agunst 
the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  I  do  not  think  I  have  read  the 
works    of  its   advocates  with   an  Uncandid  or  uncharitable 
spirit     So  far  I  am,  perhaps,  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
question  as  Mr.  Scott  was.     In  one  respect  there  has,  indeed, 
been  a  difference  in  our  system  of  inquiry,  inasmuch  as,  though 
1  have  always  prayed  God  for  the  aid  of  His  spirit  to  guide  me 
generally  into  all  truth,  and  more  especially  into  the  knowledge  of 
whatever  truth  was  necessary  or  profitable  to  my  salvation 
and  the  salvation  of  others,  yet  I  have  not  ventured  to  ask  or 
hope  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  secure  me  from  all  errour,  or 
enable  me  to  decide  on  topics  so  abstruse  as  those  of  free  will, 
and  Ae  final  perseverance  of  the  elect.    You  will,  therefore, 
take  my  notions  on  these  and  such-like  points,  as  the  opimon  of 
one  sufficiently  weak  and  fallible  ;  and  who,  though  he  believes 
himself  right  in  his  conclusions,  has  looked  for  no  other  aid  in 
forming  them,  than  (what  I  really  trust  I  have  received  in  an- 
swer to  my  worthless  prayers)  a  teachable  mind,  and  grace  to 
use  diligently  the  means  of  information  offered  to  me. 

"  That  Mr.  Scott  has  expected  more  than  this  seems  to  me 
the  lurking  root  of  the  erroiirs  into  which  he  has  fallen.    He 
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reasons  throughout  his  work,  particularly  in  the  conclusbn,  to 
this  eiect :  *  I  have  examined  these  doctrines  carefully ;  t  have 
prayed  diligently  to  €rod  the  Holy  Ghost  to  show  me  the  trutii ; 
I  believe  He  has  heard  my  prayers ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  sure 
that  all  which  I  have  written  is  true.*  He  professes,  hideed,  (ic 
p.  64  and  80,)  to  make  a  distinction  between  doctrines  absolutely 
nee^uary,  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  Galvinists.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  tells  us  that  the  system  of  true  Christianity  is 
'ineomplete  without  them,'  (p.  62.)  He  tells  us  (p.  71.)  fl&at 
he'has  been  led  to  adopt  a  system,  (which  in  p.  72.  he  explains 
to  be  '  every  doctrine  of  the  despised  system  of  Grirai,')  *  under 
the  giddance  a$id  teaching  ofiht  Holy  SjrirU^  and,  therefore,  it 
is  plaiii  that  he  has  expected  as  a  right,  and  as  the  pronnsed  re* 
tttTB  to  his  faithflil  prayers,  not  oiKly  the  sanctifying  and  purifying 
graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tiot  on^  grace  to  perceive  the  things 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  salvation-^but  power  id 
determine  between  the  opposite  arguments  6(  Calvin  atd  Epb« 
copius. 

**  Now  this  arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  promises  made 
io  prayer,  and  an  inattention  to  what  passes  within  and  around 
lis.  It  is,  indeed,  as  certain  As  God  is  true,  that  whatever  He 
faM  muhorimd  us  to  adc  of  Him,  He  will  grant  to  our  faithful 
prayers  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  when  we  ask  for  m&rt  than 
He  has  promised,  we  ask  for  what  we  have  no  right  to  expect ; 
we  presume  beyond  His  oSbred  mercy ;  and  so  far  from  being 
bou^  by  His  promise  tahear -our  prayer,  it  is  well  for  us  if  He 
dois  not  send  diastisement  or  blindness  instead  of  the  prosperity 
or  knowledge  for  which  we  are  over-anxbus.  But  it  is  certain 
thai  God  has  only  promi^d  m  necessary  things ;  and  all  the  pas* 
sages  in  Scripture  which  Mr.  Scott  quotes  (p.  76.  77.^  &c.)  are 
understood  by  all  parties  as  referring  to  necessary  things  only. 
Thus,  if  a  child  asks  bread  of  his  father,  a  good  pareift  will  not 
give  him  a  stone ;  but  if  he  asks  for  a  fine  coat,  for  a  costly  toy 
or  an  unnecessary  (to  him,  perhaps,  an  unwholesome)  dainty^ 
Us  fiither  will  refuse  his  request,  and  possibly  punish  him  for 
making  it ;  and  if  1  should  pray  to  be  made  a  bishop  or  an  ex- 
pert mathematician,  I  should  fall  under  the  same  censure.  In 
like  manner,  in  spiritual  gifts,  placed  as  we  are  in  the  lowest 
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rank  of  spiritual  beings,  and  sentenced  for  the  present  to  'see 
through  a  glass  darkly,'  it  is  plain  that  the  promises  of  *  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  Him/  of  being  *  guided  into  all 
truth,'  and  having  *  by  the  same  Spirit,  a  right  judgment  in*  off 
things,  must  be  limited  to  such  aids  and  partici^rs  as  may  en- 
sure our  salvation  through  Jesns  Christ ;  and  that  we  may  a» 
well  ask  for  the  wings  of  an  angel,  as  freedom  from  errour  in 
whatever  doctrinal  point  may  chance  to  attract  our  attention. 
Were  it  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  diffiBrence  of 
opinion  among  those  who  are  really  God's  chHdren^  while  it  is 
plain  thflct  sudb  difference  exists  among  men  who  are  Ukely  to 
have  prayed  for  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ofaost  as  earnestly, 
(though  with  somewhat  different  expectatbns  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  prayers  were  to  be^heard,)  as  Mr.  Scott  lumself. 
Nor  can  we  decide  under  how  many  or  how  great  drcumstan* 
ces  of  errour  Ck>d  may  allow  His  children  to  remain,  or  bow 
small  a  measure  of  light  is  sufficient,  in  His  hands,  to  bring  them 
to  Him. 

**  Many  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  popery  are^  to  all  appear- 
ances,  subversive  of  some  of  the  plainest  and  most  essentia) 
articles  of  the  Christian  fiuth ;  yet  I  cannot  read  the  lives  of 
Bellarmine,  Charles  Borromeo,  Vincent  de  St.. Paul,  Fenelcm, 
and  Pascal,  without  feeling  that  they  were  holy  and  humble 
men,  incessant  in  prayei^  and  devoted  to  God  and  to  their  ini|airies 
after  truth ;  or  without  a  painful  consciousness  that,  with  aU  the 
clearer  views  of  God's  dispensations  which  I  believe  myself  to 
possess,  I  should  be  happy  beyond  my  hopes,  and  certainly  be- 
yond  my  deserts,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  meanest  among  them  in 
Heaven.  Nor  dare  we,  as  I  conceive,  deny  that  men  like  these, 
however  grievously  mistaken  in  some  points,  were  under  the 
guidance  and  teaching  of  that  Spirit  from  whose  ii 
such  virtues  as  theirs  could  proceed 

**  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  Mr.  Scotf  s  prayers  and 
rity,  he  may  be  in  errour  of  the  most  pernidous  kind^  though 
God  in  His  mercy  may,  through  mists  and  darkness,  conduct 
him  to  Himself.  And  how  much  or  how  little  of  his  views  of 
religion  is  erroneous,  must  be  proved  by  ailment  and  the  test 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  by  the  sincerity  of  bis  eonvietioa. 
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the  intensity  of  hb  devotion,  or,  what  be  himself  lays  so  much 
stress  on,  the  strength  of  those  prejudices,  those  hopes  and  fears 
which  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  progress  to  Calvinism. 

**  It  is  extraordinary,  however,  how  little  argument,  or  attempt 
at  argument,  there  is  in  his  work ;  and  what  little  there  is,  is 
bestowed  exclusively  on  what  he  himself  professes  to  be  least 
essential,  and  by  no  means  necessary  to  salvation — ^the  doctrine, 
namely,  of  assurance  and  predestinatidn.  The  rest  is  entirely 
taken  up  with  a  statement  of  the  change  which  took  place  in 
his  opinions,  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  work  of  Gtod's 
Spirit.  I  will  rea(£Iy  grant  that  the  amendment  of  his  life  pro- 
ceeded from  this  source  ;  and,  as'my  own  opinions  coincide  with 
his  in  many  respects,  I  am,  of  course,  inclined  to  rejoice  that 
God  enabled  him  to  see  what  I  esteem  the  truth.  But  what  he 
has  told  us  is  quite  irrelevant  to  its  truth  or  falsehood. 

**  The  arguments,  however,  together  with  some  very  incor- 
rect and  mistaken  assertions  (incorrect  in  point  of  fact)  which 
occur  in  his  work,  I  will  consider  presently.  I  now  wish  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  very  strength  and  nature  of  thos6  prejudices 
which  he  mentions  as  hostile  to  Calvinism,  might  incline  him, 
when  he  had  once  overcome  them,  to  go  too  great  lengths  on 
the  opposite  side.  He  was  at  first  a  concealed  Socinian,  then 
an  Arian,  both  doctrines  in  manifest  contradiction  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  whose  ar- 
,  ticks  he  had  solemnly  signed,  which  must  have  been  a  conti- 
nual source  of  misery  and  self-reproach  to  a  mind  like  his.  He 
would,  therefore,  naturally  seek  to  quiet  his  conscience  during 
the  continuance  of  this  struggle,  by  listening  to  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  urge,  (as  all  the  Socinians  do,)  that  three-fourths 
of  the  subscribing  clergy  were,  in  fact,  as  inconsistent  as  him- 
self; that  the  articles  were  conceived  in  such  a  spirit  of  Calvin- 
istic  absurdity,  that  none  but  the  Methodists  could  sign  them  in 
their  literal  meaning,  &c.  And  when  he  had  once  become 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  sincerity  on  such  a  point,  was  it  unna- 
tural that  he  should  still  lie  under  the  mistake  of  conceiving  the 
articles  to  be  exclusively  Calvinistic,  and  labour,  therefore,  with 
more  earnestness,  not  so  much  to  find  out  whether  Calvinism 
was  false  or  true,  as  to  mable  himself  to  believe  it  ?    But,  in- 
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deed,  it  is  a  trite  observation  in  common  life,  that  he  vhobegqis 
in  one  extremci  is  more  likely  to  go  to  the  oppoute,  than  to  stop 
in  the  middle  and  moderate  opinion.  In  politics  we  see  it  every 
day  ;  and  in  religion  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  vigorous  mind,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  dangers  from  which  it  has  escape^  should 
think  itself  never  far  enoi;^  from  the  burning  city,  and  not  be 
able  to  rest  even  in  that  Zoar  to  which  God  had  promised  safe- 
tj*  And  this  dagger  is  then  more  likely  to  occur,  when  the  na- 
tural temper  of  tb^  person  tbua  situated  is  warm  and  fively,  1 
know  that  this  is  Mr^  Scott's  temper,  as,  indeed,  be  has  himself 
in  many  places  (as  p.  73)  given  us  to  understand ;  anditis  to 
ibis  heKit  tbat  I  impute  several  of  his  misstatement!. 

**  Thus  (p.  7)  be  telk  us,  tbat  'the  doctrmes  of  the  Church 
are  cBametrically  q^xKKd*  to  '  the  Arminians ;'  and  in  the  note, 
that '  numbers  of  the  Armmians  hold  the  doetrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  works'  in  pprt,  at  least,  and  verge,  in  some  d^iree,  to 
the  Pelagian  9ystem,  Now,  when  he  made  the  first  of  these  as* 
pertioDfl^  be  jw»\  have  known  that  five-sixths  of  the  English 
clergy,  many  qt  them  as  holy  men  as  himself,  and  as  oneere  in 
their  subscriptioin  of  the  articles  as  any  men  could  be,weie<ivoipetf 
Arminians.  He  must  ba^e  known  that  Hales  of  Eton,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Bishop  Bull,  Bishop  Burnet,  Barrow,  Tillotson^  and,  in 
later  times^  and  of  those  whom  he  most  admires,  Wesley  and 
Fletcher,  bad  all  ^pied  these  articles  in  the  Arminian  sense ; 
and  would  it  not  have  beep,  in  a  man  of  a  difievent  character, 
impudenoe  to  assert,  as  he  does,  (not  as  his  own  opinion,  but 
as  a  well  known  and  aduiowledged  fad,)  that  the  sense  of  the 
articles  was  notoriously  Calvii^stic  1  The  observation  in  the 
note  is  no  less  ill  founded  and  uncharitable.  He  there  says» 
that '  numbers  of  Arminians  hold  justification  by  works  and 
Pelagianism*'  Now,  on  what  ground  does  he  thus  accuse  us  ? 
I  am  myself  an  Arminian  from  conviction.  I  am  pretty  well 
read  in  Arminian  divines,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  any  Anoiman 
writer  worth  quoting,  fixim  Episcopus  to  Bishop  Fretyman,  who 
does  not  expressly  guard  against  both  these  errouis.  What  would 
he  say  of  me,  if  I  were  to  sssyre  the  world,  that  '  numbers  of 
the  soM^ed  Evangelical  clergy  believed  good  works  to  be  un- 
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necessary^'  or  that '  nttmbere  of  professed  Calvimsts  held  secret- 
ly the  wild  opinions  of  Messrs.  S sad  B V 

''Again)  he  tells  us  (p.  11,  note)  that  the  name  of  Methodist 
is  applied '  to  all  who  preach  or  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formation as  expressed  in  our  articles  and  litur^.'  Here  also 
fae  begs  the  question,  first,  as  to  what  were  the  doctrines  of  the 
refiMrmation,  and,  secondly,  what  are  the  doctrines  of  our  artir 
des  and  litui^y  1  I  have  studied  the  question  with  some  care, 
and  I  certainly  find  no  Calviniam  in  either  of  these*  Our  chief 
raformers  were  not  Calviaists,  Luther  himself  opposed  Calvin 
strongly  on  the  subgeet  of  fi«e-will.  €ranmer,  Ridley,  and  La- 
timer, were  mmo  of  them  Calmists.  And  so  fitf  are  Ihe  homi- 
lies and  liturgy  from  teaching  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predea- 
tSnation  and  necessary  perseverance  of  the  elect,  diat  all  the 
early  Calvinist  teaehers  object  to  them  for  mt  containing  thim. 
As  to  the  manner  in  wluch  the  term  Methodist  is  applied,  I  will 
only  ohserve,  that  neither  Mr.  B  ■■  nor  Dr.  T-— —  were  ever 
caBedao* 

'^  In  page  S9  he  quarrels  with  those  who  represent  'the  Qoft» 
pel  as  a  mifigated  law,  and  as  accepting  nncere,  though  imper- 
fect obedience.'  It  is  possible  that  these  opinions  may  have 
been  sometimes  misused ;  but,  in  themselves  what  fault  can  be 
found  with  them  1  Is  not  the  Gospel  a  mitigated  law,  when 
Christ  Himself  has  called  '  His  yoke  easy,  and  His  burthen 
fight,'  in  comparison  with  the  law  of  Moses  1  Is  it  not  miti- 
gated, inasmuch  as  it  offers  remission  for  aU  sin,  while,  by  the 
law,  presumptuous  sin  could  expect  none  1  Does  it  not  require 
both  sincerity  and  obedience  from  us,  when  Christ  makes  obe- 
dience the  test  of  sincerky :  '  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and 
do  not  the  things  which  I  say  V  and  when  we  know  that  our 
best  obedience  must  be  most  imperfect  1  Surely  this  observa- 
tion is  founded  on  mere  captiousness  i 

"  In  the  same  page,  what  he  says respectmg  'water  baptism,' 
is.  founded  in  imsapprehennon.  Nobody,  I  apprehend,  ever 
supposed,  that  '  being  bom  of  the  Spirit'  was  die  same  thing 
with  water  baptism.  What  we  mmntain  is,  that  it  is  a  spiritual^ 
grace,  quite  distinct  fit>m  the  outward  sign,  but  given  by  God, 
according  to  His  promise,  to  those  who  receive  that  sign.    We 
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believe,  that  in  baptism  a  m^ty  work  is  wiy>ugbt  on  the  lonl 
by  the  Holy  Ohost ;  that  the  person  thus  devoted  to  God  is 
placed  in  a  state  of  adoption  and  salvation ;  and  that  a  seed  of 
fife  is  then  sown,  which  the  subsequent  favour  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  (as  displayed  in  His  various  ordinary  and  providential  vi- 
sitations, both  internal  and  external,)  like  the  genial  influence  of 
the  sun,  invigorates,  renews,  and  calls  into  action.  Without 
tfab  belief,  baptism  would  be  an  idle  pageantry. 

"  From  page  13  to  page  56,  little  occurs  wUch  can  call  for 
remark  from  me.  I  cordially  agree  to  the  doctrine  maintained 
there,  of  salvaticm  by  Christ  through  faith  alone ;  but  I  concave 
that  no  man  was  ever  called  a  Methodist  for  preaching  this,  un- 
less there  was  some  other  peculiarity  in  his  manner  of  doing  so, 
or  unless  he  was  negligent  in  guarding  against  the  abuses  wUch 
the  Autinomians  have  endeavoured  to  ground  on  this  most  im* 
portant  and  blessed  truth.  I  have  at  present  no  books  to  con- 
sult, but  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  (p.  SO) 
he  has  misunderstood  Hooker  in  his  sermon  of  the  certainty  and 
perpetuity  of  fiuth  in  the  elect.  I  have  read  that  socmoa  fre- 
quently and  lately,  but  found  no  Calvinism  there,  though  some 
of  his  detached  expressions  may  at  first  be  tiiought  to  fiivour  it 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  Hooker  was  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  Travers,  on  the  very  point  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion, with  which  perseverance  is  inseparably  connected. 

'<  What  Mr.  Scott  observes,  concerning  the  duty  of  contant- 
edness  under  persecution  and  slander  is  very  true  and  touching; 
but  he  might  also  have  laid  some  stress  on  the  necessi^  of 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  cause  of  offence  to  weak  or  worldly 
minds.  V^ere  this  caution  is  duly  observed,  we  know  that 
though  every  Christian  should  be  prepared  to  meet  obloquy  in 
the  cause  of  his  Master,  since  it  is  a  vimtation  which  happens  to 
many,  and  may  happen  to  all^  yet  it  is  not  universally  or  neces- 
sarily brought  on  us  by  the  strictest  piety. 

**  In  page  57,  it  is  said  that  persons  brought  into  a  state  of 
repentance  need  the  doctrine  of  election  *  as  a  security  that  they 
should  not  fall  back  into  their  former  course  of  «n.*  If  the 
doctrine  be  false  tiiis  argument  is  good  for  nothing,  since  a  ftbe 
ground  of  security  is  of  all  things  the  most  mischievous.    But 
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why  do  people  need  such  an  assurance  of  their  perfect  and  in«* 
destructible  security  t  Wby^  unless  that  they  may  relax  that 
constant  vigilance  over  themselves  which  I  grant  is  painful;  but 
which  our  Lord  Himself  enjoins  when  He  bids  us  *  watch  V 
Surely  no  better  ground  of  hope  can  be  desired  by  even  the 
most  humble  Christian  than  the  knowledge  of  that  Christ  loves 
him  and  has  died  for  him,  and  that  He  will  never  withdraw  His 
gracious  protection  from  him,  unless  he  himself  wilfully  and  re- 
peatedly iSings  it  away!  Nothing  we  know  can  separate  us 
from  Gluist's  love  so  long  as  we  ourselves  continue  to  love  Him ; 
and  who  that  has  truly  k>ved  ever  apprehended  that  his  auc- 
tions were,  likely  to  alter  f  The  fall  of  a  nncere  believer  is  pos« 
sible ;  and  therefore  always  to  be  guarded  agamst,  but  it  is  3M>t 
probable*  and  this  improbability  goes  on  increasing  as  life  passes 
away,  and  the  hour  of  our  reward  draws  nearer,  till  at  length  we 
BMiy,  doubtless,  cry  out  with  St.  Paul,  ^  Henceforth  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness  P  But  perfect  security  rather 
dimimshes  than  increases  the  blessedness  of  hope ;  when  the 
vessel  is  in  harbour  the  interest  of  the  voyage  is  at  an  end ;  and 
St.  Paul  must,  have  felt  less  keenly  his  aspirations  after  his 
Heavenly  home,  if  he  had  not,  as  he  himself  says  he  had, 
these  hopes  contrasted  with  the  posttbiiity  of  becoming  '  a  cast- 
away/ 

**  But  Mr.  Scott  forgets  that  there  is  areverse  to  the  doctrine 
of  election,  wUch,  far  from  being  a  source  of  comfort,  is  full  of 
horroup.  It  is  aU  very  well  for  a  person  with  good  animal  spirits, 
with  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  inclined  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  to  fimcy  that  Gk>d  has,  from  all  etemity, 
predestined  his  salvation,  and  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  cannot  finally  falL  But  how  can  he  be  sure  that  he  is  really 
one  of  the  favoured  elect  1  And  what  are  his  expectations  if 
this  should  not  be  the  case  ?  He  knows  that  instances  are  on 
record  of  those  who^  having  begun  to  all  appearance  well,  and 
tasted  the  spiritual  blesrings  of  Christianity,  have  yet  at  length 
fallen  away.  And  how  can  he  be  sure  that  his  own  present 
feelings  of  faith  and  love  may  not  be  Jike  those  which  moved 
Herod  *  to  do  many  things,'  nay,  that  this  short  and  seeming 
fovour  of  Heaven  may  not  be  sent  to  make  his  fait  more  dread- 
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fal,  and  increase  his  final  datmtslion  t  While  4re  know  the 
effects  which  the  doctrines  of  predestination  pnkluced  oo  saeh 
a  mind  as  that  of  Cowper,  it  is  surely  Tery  dangeroas  to  enploj 
it  as  a  source  of  comfort  to  weak  belieyers. 

**  I  know  that  there  are  modem  CalvinBts  vrho,  with  ^^ip^^^Mft 
inconsistency,  profess  to  iiold  the  doctrine  of  electien  witboet 
that  of  reprobation.  But  it  iff  strange  that  any  man  can  be  so 
hSnd  as  not  to  peroeiire  that  the  one  inrdyes  the  ottier.  The 
doctrine  6f  electioii,  as  generally  stated,  and  as  held%  all  Cal* 
Tinists,  is,  that  aU  who  are  saved  mre  saved  by  an  eghdmal  call 
Jfrom  God  which  raises  them  from  tbe  lost  coodition  hi^  which 
Aey  are  by  nature;  a  call  wUch,  as  it  proceeds  from  His abeo- 
hite  purpose  that  they  should  be  saved,  they  have  no  power  to 
resist,  seeing  that  He  mcHneB  tlidr  will  to  obey  at  the  smm 
moment  that  He  makes  Himself  known  unto  tbem.  Bnlif  MHi 
are  saved  wh6  have  not  this  eaU,  aU  aiB  damned  who  ba#e  it 
sot ;  arid  since  men  are  damned  for  tfaei^  ibm^  and  sfaee  tboee 
who  are  not  called,  cMHot  Mf  tkmmgy  seeing  it  is  theMUne 
winch  cleaves  to  them,  and  whidi  they  can  mo  raoie  get  rid  of 
than  they  can  creep  out  of  their  bodies,--4t  follows  that  men 
ar6  damned,  that  is,  punished  everfastingly  by  a  mercifiil  God, 
for  actions  which  they  could  not  help  oemmittiaif ! 

^  If,  indeed,  we  held  with  Baxter  that  only  a  few  chosen  ve»* 
sels,  sttbb  tts  8t  Fau1,'aie  eflbettmlly,thatiB,  irresiBtibly,  caOed  to 
eternal  life,  while  all  the  rest  ot  mankind  have  grace  oAfed  to 
them  wUch  they  may  either  improve  or  rejee^  we  gel  rM  dT 
these  ^KfficuUies.  But  it  is  plain  that  ibis  is  some^ng  fei^  dif^ 
ferent  from  Calvinism ;  and  moreover,  that^  tbotigh  iH  aigM 
have  been  a  source  of  confidence  to  such  a  one  as  fit^  Paul,  yet 
in  the  case  of  ordinaiy  Christians,  more^espeeialty  timoftms  «nes^ 
it  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  found  it,  and  cfifiersm  no  re* 
npett  from  Arminianism.  It  is,  however,  a  veiy  harmless  opinion, 
and  one  to  which  I  have  no  objection,  except  that  I  eonoeife  it 
contrary  to  Scripture. 

**For,  surely,  if  any  men  w^re  ever  effectoaOy  catted  to  sal- 
vation, tiiey  must  have  been  thosewhom  Christ  himaelfseleeted 
from  the  world,  and  to  all  of  whom,  without  eaEoeption^  He  pro* 
mises  that  they  should  sit  with  Hon  ^  on  twelve  thrones'  in  His 
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kiHgdoiiD.  No  one  will  dare  to  say  that  Christ  could  have  made 
Mich  a  promise  to  any  person  who  was,  at  that  time,  in  a  state 
of  reprobation.  Yet  one  of  these  afterwards  betrayed  his  Master 
and  hanged  himself  I  But  where  is  the  necessary  perseyerance  of 
the  elect,  if  an  apostle  thus  fell  from  grace  received  ?  Oh,  when 
we  read  these  things,  it  becomes  us  *  not  to  be  high-minded,  but 
to  fear,'  not  to  flatter  ourselves  with  hopes  that  our  salvation  is 
absolutely  secured  to  us,  but  diligently  to  improve  the  grace 
given  lest  it  should  hereafter  be  taken  away,  and  to  seek  *  in 
Ibis  our  day  the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace,'  lest  they  should 
'  be  hidden  from  our  eyes !' 

**  Mr.  Scott  (page  59)  defends  the  justice  of  that  conduct 
which  the  Calvinists  impute  to  Ood,  in  an  argument  (the  only 
argument  in  his  work)  to  the  following  efiect  '  The  doctrine 
of  personal  election  to  eternal  life  lies  open  to  no  objection 
which  may  not  be  urged  against  God's  placing  one  nation  in  a 
more  favourable  condition  than  another  as  to  religious  advan- 
tages.' I  answer,  the  cases  are  widely  different  A  Christian 
nation,  or  an  individual  to  whom  Christianity  is  made  known,  is 
oertamly  blessed  with  far  greater  means  of  g^ce,  far  more 
powerful  motives  to  holiness,  and  with  spiritual  aid  and  comfort 
fiur  greater  than  the  Heathen,  But  though  the  Heathen  has 
fewer  and  less  advantages,  I  do  not  believe  him  to  be  altogether 
left  destitute.  He  may  *  know  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligentiy  seek  Him,'  and  knowing  this, 
which,  for  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  was  as  much  as 
Enoch  knew,  he  may,  like  Enoch,  draw  near  to  Gtod,  and  please 
Him,  and  obtain  a  seat  in  one  of  those  many  mansions  which  our 
Father's  house  contains,  though  not  in  so  high  a  place  of  glory 
as  he  might  have  obtained  had  Christ  been  preached  to  him. 

*^  I  have  discussed  this  point  at  some  length  in  my  sixth  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture,  where  1  thiidc  I  have  proved  that  they  have  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  kind,  though  not  in  the 
same  measure  with  ourselves.  But  at  all  events,  they  will  be 
judged  according  to  what  they  have^  not  according  to  what  they 
have  not  received ;  and  in  their  blindest  state  they  are  on  the 
same  footing  wfth  infants,  idiots,  and  madmen,  whom  Mr.  Scott 
will  hardly  deny  io  be  witiun  the  limitt  of  Christ's  atonement. 
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and  to  be  the  objects  of  His  care  whom  they  know  not,  and  on 
whom  they,  therefore,  cannot  believe.  But  the  condition  of  the 
majority  of  mankind,  according  to  the  system  of  Calvin,  is  that 
of  many  millions  of  creatures  brought  into  the  world  in  order 
that  they  may  sin^  and  die,  and  suffer  everlastingly,  without  any 
power,  either  of  their  own,  or  ^ven  them  from  above,  to  avoid 
the  wrath  to  come ;  punished  in  hell-fj*e  for  actions  wluch  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  their  nature  not  to  be  able  to  avoid.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  for  if  the  system  be  true,  the  coming  of  Christ  was, 
to  these  unfortunate  beings,  the  most  refined  and  dreadful  act 
of  cruelty  which  could  have  been  inflicted.  I  prove  it  thus. 
All  Christians  agree,  that  they  to  whom  Christ  was  preached, 
and  who  did  not  believe  in  Him,  incurred  by  this  hardness  of 
heart  a  great  additional  guilt,  and  will  be  punished  more  severe* 
ly  in  Hell  than  they  otherwise  wbuld  have  been.  But  no  person 
could  believe  without  Grod's  grace  assisting  and  disposing  him 
to  do  it.  The  Arminian  says,  that  this  grace  is  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal,  and  that  they  who  neglect  or  resist  it^ 
perish  by  their  own  ikult 

"  But  what  says  the  Calvinist, — ^this  grace  is  only  given  to 
God's  electf  God's  elect  were  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
to  whom  Christ  was  preached.  Therefore  tUe  greater  number 
had  no  power  to  believe  whatever.   * 

"  In  other  words,  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  with  offers 
of  mercy  and  salvation  to  all  men,  on  certain  conditions,  which 
were  morally  impossible  for  most  men  to  fulfil.  And  not  only 
did  He  thus  mock  them  with  pretended  mercy,  but  He  actually 
made  their  not  availing  themselves  of  that  mercy,  a  pretext  for 
punishing  them  more  severely !  Grod  fo^ve  those  who  hold 
doctrines  which  lead  to  a  conclusion  so  horrible !  But,  turn  it 
as  they  please,  I  defy  the  Calvinists  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  chain 
of  inferences.  *  Unmerited  favour  to  one  person,'  says  Mr. 
Scott,  *  is  no  injustice  to  others.'  Certainly  not ;  provided  it  is 
not  imputed  as  a  crime  to  these  last  that  they  have  not  been 
equally  fortunate.  But  if,  of  two  naked  children,  I  give  a  shirt 
to  the  one  and  beat  tho  other  for  not  having  received  what  I  ne- 
ver gave  him,  I  should  be  a  strange  sort  of  parent.  Again,  Mr. 
Scott  observes  that  the  existence  of  wickedness  and  misery  at  all 
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^equally  embarrasses  every  system  of  Christianity  and  even  De- 
ism,' (p.  60.)  Now,  ih  the  first  place,  though  the  Arminian  sys- 
tem may  not  get  rid  of  all  difficulties,  yet  it  certainly  lessens  them ; 
and  though  many  things  must  always  surpass  our  comprehen- 
sion in  the  scheme  of  Providence,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  rest  contented  under  such  an  appalling  creed  as  that  of 
Galvin.  But  secondly,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
pert6is9im  of  evil,  and  the  ferptiraiing  it.  God  may  have  seen 
fit  to  permit  men  to  corrupt  their  way  upon  earth ;  but,  as  God 
is  true,  he  never  would  pretend  a  concern  for  the  souls  of  ott 
men,  and  desire  that  ail  should  be  saved,  while  He  never  gave 
to  the  greater  part  of  men  a  single  chance  for  salvation  ;  and,  as 
God  is  just.  He  will  not  punish  men  eternally  for  not  doing  that 
which  He,  their  Maker,  and  professing  to  be  their  Redeemer^ 
never  gave  them  the  power  to  do. 

"  As  to  Mr.  Scott's  observation,  that  *  if  any  man  be  fully 
persuaded  that  Gk>d  has  decreed  his  eternal  happiness,  he  would 
find  his  aversion  to  the  doctrine  much  abated,'  it  merely  amounts 
to  this ;  that  those  who  have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves,  and 
believe  themselves  Gk>d's  peculiar  favourites,  care  very  little  for 
Gk>d'8  honour  and  justice,  or  for  the  prospects  of  their  fellow 
creatures !  I  can  only  say,  Grod  keep  me  and  those  whom  I  love 
fix>m  such  a  temper  !  Mr.  Scott,  I  hope,  has  a  very^  diSerent 
one. 

'*  Do  not,  however,  mistake  me,  or  think  that  I  mean  to  re- 
flect on  the  personal  character  and  personal  holiness  of  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  election ;  I  am  acquainted  with  some;  I 
know  the  works  of  many  ;  and  I  believe  them  to  be  men  as  holy, 
as  humble,  and  as  charitable  as  men,  in  our  present  state,  can 
hope  to  be.  And,  while  I  wonder  at  their  blindness  in  not  perceiv- 
ing those  consequences  of  their  system  which  I  have  now  laid 
before  you,  while  I  am  persuaded  that  the  natural  result  of  Cal- 
vinism must  be  to  sink  some  men  into  utter  despair  and  care- 
lessness of  living,  and  to  raise  others  into  the  most  dangerous 
self-confidence  and  spiritual  pride,  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
bless  OtoA  for  the  riches  of  His  grace,  which  has  kept  the  good 
men  firom  those  snares  which  their  opinions  laid  for  them,  and 
forbidden  them  to  trust  their  salvation  to  doctrines  which  they 
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do  not  act  upon,  though  they  fancy  that  they  believe  them*  Nor 
should  I  have  spoken  thus  harshly  of  the  doctrines  themselveft, 
if  it  were  not  fit  that  every  system  should  be  tried  by  the  finits, 
that  is,  by  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it. 

*' Stilly  however,  it  is  said  (p.  61,)  that  these  doctrines  are, 
absolutely,  taught  m  the  Scriptures.  I  can  only  say,  that  though 
I  have  sought  diligently,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  them 
there.  And  if  I  should,  as  I  hope  I  may,  have  an  opportumty 
of  looking  over  with  you  the  di£ferent  texts  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  fiivour  them,  I  have  little  doubt  of  being  able  ta  con- 
vince you,  that  the  *  election'  there  spoken  of  is  not  immediately 
to  eternal  life,  but  to  the  spiritual  advantages  and  blessedness 
which  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  confers  in  the  present  lifie, 
whereby  our  pn^ress  to  glory  is  greatly  forwarded,  though  not 
rendered  inevitable ;  and  that  the  hope  of  their  own  persever- 
ance expressed  by  the  apostles,  is  of  a  far  more  qualified  cast 
than  that  which  is  now  regarded  by  some  as  a  necessary  mark 
of  adoption.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  in  every  page  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  the  most  positive  declarations  that  Grod's  mercy 
is  over  oK  His  works ;  that  He  '  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sin- 
ner ;'  that  He  calls  to  all  men  ^  Why  will  ye  die  V  that  there  was 
a  time  when  even  Judas  had  a  heavenly  throne  promised  him  ; 
and  when  they  who  crucified  Christ  might  have  *  known  the 
things  which  belonged  unto  their  peace ;'  that  ChriiSt  died  for 
iiherinsofaU  tneUy  and  to  the  intent  that  *  all  might  through  Him 
be  saved.'  And  though  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Scott,  nay,  though 
an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  to  me  a  doctrine  which» 
either  directly  or  by  its  inevitable  consequences,  contradicts 
these  declarations,  I  am  justified  in  saying,  he  shall  not  be  my 
teacher. 

*' And  how  can  Mr.  Scott  fancy  that  the  system  of  salvRtion, 
through  Christ,  is  incomplete  without  this  monstrous  excre- 
sence  1  We  Arminians  believe,  as  firmly  as  he  can  do^  that 
man  is,  by  nature,  in  a  fallen  state  ;  the  slave  of  evil  passions ; 
a  prey  to  every  temptation  which  assaOs  him ;  and  altogether 
unable  to  please  God  or  merit  heaven.  We  believe  that  Christ 
died  as  a  true  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world,  and  that  the 
only  means  whereby  we,  to  whom  Christ  is  preached,  obtain  this 
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ndvatioii,  is  by  fiiith  in  His  merits  and  sufferings.  We  belie?e 
that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  freely  given  for  Christ's  sake, 
to  all  who  hear  this  gospel,  whereby  they  are  enabled,  if  they 
will,  to  torn  to  Him  and  be  saved ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  by 
this  grace  only, — ^for  a  more  abundant  measure  of  which  we  are 
taught  to  pray  and  use  our  diligence, — that  we  are  enabled  to 
bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good  works,  to  be  grateful  to  God  in  our 
hearts,  and  in  our  lives  to  show  this  gratitude^  It  is  on  Hia 
righteousness  we  depend ;  it  is  from  His  grace  that  we  derive 
every  tlung ;  but  we  believe  that  we  may,  by  our  neglect  or 
miscondttct,  forfeit  these  privileges,  and  cause  this  Divine  help 
to  be  withdrawn  from  us ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  the  more 
watchful  over  ourselves,  and  the  more  earnest  in  begging  a  con- 
tinuance  of  those  bounties  of  which  we  have  not  a  gram  far  Ufe^ 
but  which  may  cease  at  any  moment  And  tins  is,  we  con- 
ceive,  all  which  Scripture  has  taught  us  on  the  subject,  and  we 
are  sure  that  this  is  enough  for  holiness  in  this  life,  and  for  our 
hope  of  a  better  life  hereafter. 

**  I  have  undertaken  only  to  review  Mr.  Scott,  not  to  write  a 
formal  refutation  of  Calvinism.  If  you  wish  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  more  at  large,  you  will  find,  I  think,  convincing  argu- 
ments in  the  works  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  There  are  also 
some  Tcry  good  things  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Flechier,  a  Shrop- 
shire clei^man,  who  was  an  ally  of  John  Wesley,  and  in  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Scott,  which  has  lately  appeared,  by  a  Methodist 
preacher  at  Shrewsbury,  named  Brocas.  I  mention  these  two 
last  to  show,  that  they  are  not  only  high  churchmen  who  think 
as  I  do  on  these  subjects.  Indeed  I  am  far  from  approving  of 
die  tcme  in  which  many  high  churchmen  have  discussed  them ; 
nor  can  I  endure  that  intolerant  spirit  which  would  deny  the 
name  of  churchman  to  the  Calvinistic  clergy,  who,  generally 
^leaking,  I  have  no  doubt  are  as  sincere  as  we  can  be  in  their 
subscription  to  our  articles,  and  the  allegiance  which  they  pro- 
fess to  our  ecclesiastical  governors.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one 
of  my  greatest  quarrels  with  the  doctrines  in  question,  that  they 
have  introduced  strife  and  bitterness  between  those  whom  every 
circumstance  of  unity  of  faith,  unity  of  interest,  and  similaiity 
of  piety  and  sincerity,  would  otherwise  have  led  to  love  and  es- 
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teem  each  other.  And  really  when  we  see  such  men  on  the  one 

side  as  Dr.  T and  Mr.  B ^  whose  lives  have  been 

a  continued  display  of  Christianity  in  its  purest  form ;  as , 

who  gives  up  his  whole  time^  and,  literally,  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune,  to  the  promotion  of  God's  service  ;  as  the  Bidiop  of 
Chester,  whose  zeal,  earnestness,  and  great  humility  I  have  Jate* 
]y  had  occadonto  notice ;  and  as  my  friend  Pearson,  of  Ches- 
ter, whose  whole  heart  and  studies  are  engrossed  with  Ins  pro- 
fession, and  whose  anxiety  at  this  moment,  though  with  the  dir- 
est prospects  at  home,  is  to  be  enabled  to  get  into  some  comer 
of  the  world,  where  he  may  preach  to  the  Heathen ;  when,  on 

the  other  side,  I  see  my  excellent  friend ^  Mr.  W ^ 

Mr.  0  ,  and  the  Bishop  of ,  can  we  refrain  from 

feeUng  a  deep  reg^t,  that  a  misconception  of  each  other's  reli- 
gious principles,  (for,  in  truth,  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  I 
have  last  named  are  not  Calvinists,)  should  lead  these  men  to 
distrust  and  avoid  each  other  1  that  the  one  party  should  be  held 
up  as  kostile  to  the  progress  of  religion,  and  the  other  as  fana- 
tics and  sectaries  1  To  reconcile  or  soften  these  unhappy  dif- 
ferences, so  far  as  my  age  and  situation  have  given  me  opportu- 
nities, has  been  through  life  the  object  constantly  in  my  view, 
and  the  cause  of  several  earnest  and  fruitless  labours.  Nor  can 
I  close  this  long  letter  without  offering  to  your  notice  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  conduct  which,  while  such  dissensions  exist,  it  be- 
eomes,  in  my  opinion,  a  lover  of  peace  to  pursue.  (The  remain- 
der of  Mr.  Scott* s  pamphlet  contains  little  to  which  my  former 
criticisms  will  not  apply.) 

'^  1st.  I  would  wish  every  one  to  keep  in  mind  the  extreme 
insignificance  of  most  of  those  points  which  are  made  the  bones 
of  contention.  Calvinism,  which  makes  most  noise,  and  is 
used  as  the  general  watch-word,  even  the  Evangelical  party,  as 
they  are  called,  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon ;  and  the  occa- 
sions are  so  few,  even  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  when  it  comes 
in  question,  that  a  man  might  go  through  a  lopg  and  useful  life, 
without  being  called  on  to  confess  or  abjure  it  But  the  usual 
sources  of  dispute  and  difference  are  in  things  too  trifling  to  be 
reasoned  on,  on  the  legality  of  cards  or  public  amusements,  or 
whether  it  be  allowable  to  have  a  hot  dinner  on  Sunday,  &c. 
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Now  Biy  own  opinion  on  these  points  is,  that  they  are  nowhere 
forbidden ;  that,  duly  moderated,  they  are  perfectly  harmless^ 
and  that  it  is  a  return  to  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  teach 
the  contrary.  But  on  points  like  these,  in  God's  name,  let  every 
man  enjoy  his  own  opinion !  ^  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise 
him  that  eateth  not,  neither  let  him  that  eateth  not  judge  lum 
that  eateth.'  The  appellations  of  irrelif^ous  person  or  fanatic^ 
are  far  too  serious  to  be  bandied  about  for  reasons  like  these ; . 
and  it  is  better  to  shuu  such  discussions,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
unsettling  the  mind  of  our  friend  by  unnecessary  scruples,  or 
irritating  him  by  ridicule  or  uncharitable  reflections.  ^ 

**  2dly.  To  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  power  to  g^ve 
laigely,  I  would  recommend  the  subscribing  to  such  charitable 
or  religious  societies  as  they  think  best,  without  regard  to  party 
feelings.  For  instance,  I  would  make  a  point  of  subscribing 
6a<&  to  the  Bible  Society  and  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  But  where  only  one  subscription  can  be  af- 
forded, I  would  prefer  the  latter,  both  from  the  double  applica- 
tion of  its  funds,  and  because  it  is  a  sort  of  badge  of  our  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England.  Observe,  however,  that  by 
supporting  the  Bible  Society,  I  do  not  mean  supporting,  either 
by  money  or  influence,  any  of  those  ofiensive  follies  which  have 
been  engrafted  on  the  original  excellent  institution,  under  the 
name  of  Laditif  Bible  Societiea,  These  I  have  always  exposed, 
and  always  vrill  do  so,  from  being  persuaded  that  they  have  done 
infinite  harm  to  our  good  cause  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy ;  and 
that  the  principles  on  which  they  are  conducted  are  complete- 
ly at  variance  with  the  delicacy  and  retirement  which  become 
females. 

**  Sdly.  Though  perfect  charity  should  be  observed  towards 
dissenters,  and  though  we  should  be  ready  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  any  good  work,  by  which  the  peculiarities  of  our  Creed 
or  Church  discipline  are  not  compromised,  this  amiable  princi- 
ple should  not  lead  us  to  support  their  missions,  or  attend  their 
places  of  worship.  Ttib  first  Lb  doing  that  by  an  irregular  me- 
thod, for  which,  in  our  Church  missions,  a  regular  way  is  open  ; 
the  second  I  cannot  consider  in  any  other  light  than  sebismatir 
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cal,  and  therefore  dinfuL    This  point  you  will  see  treated  of  in 
my  ordination  sermon. 

**  4thly.  Avoid  needless  singularity  of  all  kinds.  The  cler- 
gyman who  dresses  in  a  shovel-hat,  at  an  age  when  most  of  his 
profession  wear  a  round  one ;  the  high  Churchman  who  snuf- 
fles in  a  pompous  tone  through  his  nose  ;  and  the  Evangelical 
mimsler  who  preaches  extempore,  or  affects  a  particular  manser 
of  administering  the  Sacrament — all  lose  more  than  they  gain, 
by  shocking  the  prejudices  of  the  weak,  or  attracting  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  worldly.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  girl  who 
covers  up  her  throat  and  arms ;  of  the  gentleman  who  affects 
unusual  plainness  of  apparel.  In  exterior  die  Christian  should 
not  be  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  as  Christ 
could  not  mean  His  disciples  to  be  more  gaily  decorated  than 
usual  when  they  fasted,  so,  when  He  ordered  them  on  those 
occasions  to  anoint  the  head,  He  may  seem  not  only  to  au- 
thorize, but  to  enjoin,  on  all  other  occasions,  a  decent  and  mo- 
derate use  of  such  decorations  as  are  usual  in  out  country  and 
station* 

**  Mbly.  Be  not  afraid  to  g^ve  a  reason  for  the  fidth  that  ii 
in  you,  when  the  occasion  really  calls  for  it ;  but  avoid  disputa* 
tion ;  and  beware  of  laying  too  great  stress  on  things  doubtfiil, 
or  Hot  essential  to  salvation.  Beware  how,  by  introducing  such 
topics,  you  unsettle  the  minds  of  your  friends,  and  perhaps 
bring  into  hazard  essential  articles,  or  (tvhat  is  most  esseAtial  of 
all)  charity. 

**  fithly.  Oiye  your  conscience  into  the  keeping  of  do  man 
or  set  of  men,  but  do  what  you  think  right  before  God  without 
caring  whether  or  no  it  is  usually  done  by  the  religious  party  with 
whom  you  are  most  connected.  If  this  were  universally  ob- 
served, avoidmg  all  perverseness  or  needless  singularity,  tiie  Sfn- 
rit  of  party  would  soon  disappear. 

"  7thly.  Do  not  court  the  notice  of  the  world.  There  are 
many  more  ways  in  which  this  notice  is  sought  for  than  men  at 
first  suppose ;  and  one  very  common  way  is  courting  peilsecu- 
tion,  by  adopting  language  which  we  know  to  be  tiie  mere  slang 
of  a  party,  or  practices  which  we  know  to  be  offensive  to,  or 
suspected  by,  the  generality  of  mankind.    It  is  the  proud  man 
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who  Is  never  content  to  be  for^tten ;  and,  begging  Mr.  Scott's 
pardon,  something  of  this  sort  seems  visible  in  many  parts  of  his 
conduct  He  clung,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  to  the  applause  of 
his  superiors  for  a  long  time ;  but,  on  diflfering  from  them,  he 
took  care  to  proclaim  the  difference  aloud ;  and  since  he  could  not 
have  their  praise,  he  endeavoured  to  get  the  praise  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  them.  The  world,  after  all,  is  generally  too 
much  occupied  with  its  own  concerns  to  pay  any  attention  to 
those  who  do  not  take  some  pains  to  draw  its  notice  to  them- 
selves, their  merits,  or  their  sacrifices ;  and  many  a  man  talks  of 
the  obloquy  which  assails  him,  and  boasts  of  bearing  his  cross, 
whose  name  is  hardly  known  to  those  whom  he  believes  to  be 
wholly  occupied  by  his  concerns.  If  we  do  our  duty  quietly, 
we  shall  be  seldom  slandered  or  persecuted ;  but  if  we  court 
persecution  we  shall  often  be  led  to  outstep  our  duty.  By  ob- 
serving such  rules  as  these,  a  man,  indeed,  will  get  little  or  no 
praise  or  renown ;  and  I  do  not  say  that  he  will  be  in  all  cases 
able  to  shun  the  censure  of  one  or  both  of  the  opposite  pai'ties. 
But  though  the  hot-headed,  on  either  side,  will  dislike  and  sus- 
pect, or  despise  him,  he  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  does  not  merit 
their  ill  opinions,  and  that,  with  the  moderate  and  judicious,  the 
very  contrariety  of  their  slanders  will  refute  them  both,  while 
he  will  feel  that  to  be  judged  by  roan's  judgment  is  a  very  slight 
thing  to  him  who  is  daily  drawing  nearer  to  that  time  when  the 
voice  of  slander  shall  be  heard  no  more,  and  the  quiet  sleep  of 
the  grave  be  awakened  by  the  sound  of  *  well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant !' 

"  I  promised  you  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Scott's  book, 
and  I  find  I  have  written  a  volume.  You  will  excuse  its  many 
faults  of  style,  since  I  have  reaUy  no  time  to  correct  it,  or  to 
make  out  a  fair  copy.  My  meaning,  I  hope;  is  tolerably  plain ; 
and  if  there  are  any  particulars  on  which  you  wish  for  further  in- 
formation, I  will  supply  it  to  the  best  of  my  power.  There  are 
few^  indeed,  of  your  sex  and  age,  to  whom  I  could  have  ven- 
tured to  send  so  long  a  treatise  on  topics  so  repulsive.  But  you, 
I  know,  are  really  anxious  in  your  seai*ch  after  truth,  and  the  ' 
subject  havmg  been  thrown  in  your  way,  it  is  fit  you  should 
know  that  Mr.  Scott  is  not  unanswerable. 

Vol.  I.— 6G 
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'^  Do  not)  however,  expect  too  much  certainty  on  topics  which 
have  exercised  the  sagacity  of  men  for  many  ages,  without  any 
agreement  being  produced  among  them ;  but  if  you  still  find 
perplexities  beyond  your  power,  dismiss  them  from  your  mind  as 
things  which  cannot  concern  you.  '  Secret  things  belong  to  the 
Lord  our  God ;'  but  en  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  on  justifi-* 
cation  by  faith,  and  on  the  obUgation  which  lies  on  us  to  work  oat» 
with  fear  and  trembling,  the  salvation  thus  begun  in  us,  no  real 
difficulties  exist,  and  by  these,  on  every  system,  our  entrance  to 
heaven  is  to  be  secured. 

**  That  you,  my  dear  Charlotte,  may  through  life  '  believe  and 
know  the  things  you  ought  to  do,  and  have  grace  and  power 
faithfully  to  fulfill  the  same,'  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 

^*  Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

**  Reginald  Heber." 


To 


Btdnet  /lectory,  Nov,  98;  1819. 

"  My  Dear 

<<  I  have  for  some  time  back  felt  anxious  to  write  to  you,  but 
I  was  afraid  of  intruding  too  soon  on  the  sacredness  of  a  grief  so 
deep  and  justifiable  as  yours.  The  excellent  feelmg  and  good 
sense  displayed  in  your  letter  to  Emily,  encourage  me  to  do  so 
now,  in  the  hope  that  these  lines  may  catch  you  before  you  leave 
England.  Very  different,  indeed,  are  your  present  circumstan- 
ces, from  those  under  which  I  last  addressed  you ;  but  ££Eereiit 
as  they  are,  both  dispensations  proceed  firom  the  same  good  and 
wise  Parent,  whose  mercy  is  as  certiunly,  though  to  us  not  so 
visibly  displayed  in  his  chastisements  as  in  his  blessings.    Tou 

yourself,  and  your  poor were,  I  doubt  not,  as  dear  to  Him 

and  as  much  the  objects  of  His  care,  when  He  visited  your 
house  with  suffering  and  death,  as  when  He  united  your  hearts 
by  mutual  affection,  and  your  hands  by  a  union  which  promised 
a  long  continuance  of  earthly  happiness.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
for  us  to  conjecture  what  mercifiil  ends  the  Almighty  has  design- 
ed  to  bring  to  pass,  by  this  sudden  and  bitter  termination  of  those 
delightful  prospects ;  but  firom  knowing  whose  hand  has  smitten 
you,  you  may,  even  in  your  ignorance  of  His  motives^  rely  on 
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His  fatherly  love,  and  trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  such 

mysteries  of  Providence  may  be  made  plain»  and  when  you  may 

be  enabled  to  perceive  in  what  manner  it  has  been  good  for  you 

'  botkf  that  you  have  been  afflicted.     Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that, 

however  long,  and  however  happily  you  might  have  lived  togetheri 

this  grievous  separation  must,  at  last,  have  come : — ^you  must 

sooner  or  later  have  mourned  for  him  or  he  for  you ;  and  the 

years  of  your  conjugal  happiness,  how  numerous  soever,  must 

one  day  have  seemed  no  more  than  a  tale  that  is  told.    All  then 

that  a  different  dispensation  oi  Providence  would  have  done  for 

you,  would  have  been  either  that  your  husband,  not  you,  must 

have  had  the  misery  of  surviving,  (a  grief  which  you  know  too 

well  to  wish  transferred  to  him,)  or  that  the  same  grief  which 

you  now  fecl^  would  have  overtaken  you  when  you  were  less 

able  to  bear  it, — ^when  many  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 

most,  and  in  whose  society  you  now  feel  your  best  comfort,  had 

themselves  dropped  into  the  grave, — ^when  your  own  health  and 

spirits  had  been  weakened, — and  your  habits  of  dependance  on 

him  had  been  still  more  formed,  and  to  be  unlearned  with 

greater  difficulty.     If  you  are  now  solitary,  you  might  then  have 

been  still  more  so ;  if  you  now  sink  under  the  blow,  it  might 

then  have  fallen  upon  you  still  more  heavily.     It  is,  indeed,  pos* 

able  that  your  separation  from  him  may  endure  some  years  lon- 

,  ger  than  if  it  had  taken  place  later  in  life  ; — ^but  what  are  a  few 

years  in  a  union,  which,  when  renewed,  is  to  last  for  ever  ?  For 

I  am  convinced  that  Paley  is  right  in  his  34th  sermon,  where  he 

lays  down,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  the  doctrine,  that  those  who 

loved  on  earth  are  to  recognise  each  other  in  Paradise ; — ^that,  as 

Darid  felt  on  a  similar  occasion,  you  will  go  to  him  though  he 

cannot  come  to  you  ;  and  that  every  moment  passed  in  patience 

and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  brings  you  nearer  to  him. 
Tou  remember  the  beautiful  lines  in  Soutbey,— 

Love  is  indestructible ; 
Its  holy  flame  forever  bumeth, 
From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  retumeth ; 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 
At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest, 
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It  here  is  tried  and  purified, 
Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest. 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 
But  the  harvest  time  of  love  is  there  ! 


**  After  ally  however,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  support  so  certain, 
BO  relief  so  immediate  in  distress,  as  that  which  is  derived  from 
prayer.  I  dare  not  counsel  you,  (for  it  is  a  point  on  which  I  am 
extremely  doubtful,  and  for  which  I  confess  I  see  no  sufficient 
authority  in  Scripture,)  I  dare  not  counsel  you  to  pray  for  the 
dead.  This  is,  indee(^  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  immeooorial 
custom  of  the  Jews,  by  that  of  the  primitive  Christians  of  at  least, 
the  third  century,  and  of  many  good  men  among  the  Protestants 
of  later  times  ;  not  on  any  notion  of  the  pains  ofl  purgatory,  but 
as  believing  that,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  there  might  be  still  a 
possibility  of  the  prayers  of  the  living  being  of  advantage  to  those 
whom  they  had  lost.  It  is  true  that  such  prayers  could  not  be 
oflfercd  with  the  same  confidence  of  faith,  which  we  are  author- 
ized to  feel  when  we  are  soliciting  promised  blessings ;  but  I 
cannot  think  there  is  any  crime  in  thus  following  that  instinct  of 
our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  clothe  our  wishes  in  the  shape  of 
prayers^  and  to  ask  of  God  in  behalf  of  those  we  love,  that  He 
would  give  them  what  is  best  for  their  present  condition ;  on 
this  point,  however,  you  may  follow  your  own  persuasion — your 
own  feelings ;  but  however  this  may  be,  you  are,  at  least,  allow- 
ed and  encouraged  to  pray  to  God  for  support,  for  consolation 
and  grace ;  and  prayers  of  this  sort,  we  may  be  sure  are  never 
addressed  to  God  in  vain.  *  Heaviness  ma^  endure  for  a  night,' 
but,  if  we  will  but  endure  it,  the  darkness  of  this  world  must 
soon  pass  away,  and  a  morning  of  interminable  joy  must  follow 

it.    That  you,  my  dear ,  may  on  earth  receive  comfort, 

and  in  Heaven  your  reward  with  him  who  has  departed  from 
you  for  a  timO)  is  the  earnest  hope  of 

^' Your  affectionate y 

**  Reginald  Heber."  ' 
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To  the  Hon.  and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  BUhop  of  Oxford. 

Bodntt  Redary,  Not.  2^  i8i9- 

**Mr  Dear  Lord, 

^'  I  have  lately  receiyed  an  application  from  Ogle  and  Dun« 
can,  the  booksellers,  on  the  subject  of  an  edition  which  they 
are  meditating  of  the  complete  and  collected  works  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  most  of  which  are  now  become  very  scarce,  and  all  only 
to  be  obtained  in  separate  volumes  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions. 
They  design  to  comprise  their  edition  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hand- 
some octavo  volumes,  and  hope  to  obtain  permission  to  print 
several  unpublished  sermons  of  Taylor's,  which  are  said  to  be  in 
the  library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  I  have  undertaken,  at  their 
request,  to  furnish  a  life  and  critical  essay  on  his  writings ;  and 
they  have  als6  desired  me  to  convey  two  petitions  on  their  be- 
half to  your  Lordship,  and  the  society  of  All  Souls ;  first,  that 
your  Lordship,  as  warden  of  Taylor's  College,  will  permit  them 
to  dedicate  to  you  the  first  complete  editbn  of  his.  works  which 
has  been  attempted  ;  and  secondly,  that  they  may  be  permitted 
to  procure  an  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  Bbhop  Taylor,  which 
Talbot  has  obtained  for  our  halL 

'*  From  all  which  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  charai^ter 
of  the  persons  who  make  the  proposals,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
very  favourably  of  their  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  to  hope  that 
the  works  of  our  great  ornament  will  issue  from  their  press  in  a 
form  not  unworthy  of  him,  or  of  your  Lordship,  should  you  per- 
mit them  to  prefix  your  name  to  their  edition.  I  have  written 
to  the  Sub-dean  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Bayley,  on  the  subject  of  the 
unpublished  sermons ;  and  mean  to  apply  to  Talbot  for  any  infor- 
mation which  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  for  me,  from  Taylor's 
descendants  in  Ireland. 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

**  Your  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

*'  Reoinald  Heber.'' 

To  JL  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Reetcry,  De«  97,  1819. 

''  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  transmit  the  enclosed  note  of 
thanks  to  the  Travellefs'  club,  of  whose  kindness  I  am  very  sen- 
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the  most  grateful  and  affectionate  respect 

by  his  earnest  and  unremitting  solicitude 

to  promote  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge  and'  piety, 

to  improve  the  condi^on  and  increase  the  comforts  of  the  poor, 

and  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  the  neighbourhood. 

He  was  bom  Feb.  8, 1791,  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the 

^  borough  of  Banbiury,  November,  1812,  and  again  elected  for  the  same 

place  in  the  ft^owiog  parliament ;  was  married  July  19, 1819,  to  Harriet, 

eldest  daughter  of  William  Wrightson,  of  Cuswortb,  in  the  county  of 

York,  Esquire,  and  died  the  21st  day  of  the  October  following. 


END   Ot  VOL.    t. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  COSSAKS. 

Thb  following  history,  on  which  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  wasfor  aeon* 
tideraUe  time  engaged,  though  drpomstanees  prarented  its  completion, 
is  inserted  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  volume^  Its  subject  being  inci<* 
dentally  connected  with  his  tour  in  the  Crimea,  and  aUuaions  to  it  being 
also  traquently  made  ill  the  preceding  pages.  The  memoir  and  corres- 
pondence will  be  renewed  in  the  second  volume. 


L^Ths  spacious  regions  which  form  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  which  the  andents  comprised  under  the  gweral 
names  of  European  and  Asiatic  Scythia,  exhibit,  in  an  extent  of  many 
thousand  square  leagues,  so  few  varieties  either  of  soil  or  landscape,  that 
he  who  has  traversed  even  a  small  part  of  this  vast  green  wilderness^ 
may  form  no  inaccurate  notion  of  the  whole.  The  traveller  who  ap- 
proaches from  the  north  already  perceives,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charkof  and  Pultava,  that  the.  number  and  amplitude  of  the  Muscovite 
forests  have  dwindled  into  a  few  scanty  groves  and  coppices ;  and  when 
he  has  passed  the  Donets  at  laum,  and  cnossed  a  lofty  range  of  calcare- 
ous downs,  (which,  if  the  Ripho^an  mountains  wore  not  altogether  &bu- 
lous,  must  be  supposed  to  have  receivfld^hat  title  from  the  vanity  of  their 
ancient  inhabitants,*)  the  prospect  is  graduaiiy  changed  into  a  bleak. 


^  "  Riphean  moantaioM."  The  oaly  hiUi  worth,  notice  between  Moicow  aad  the  Crii 
are  thoee  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  steppe  of  Tartary.  They  ar^  indeed, 
yery  unworthy  of  the  name  of  mountain,  and  by  no  meana  answer  to  the  description  by  Eus- 
tatfaius  in  hia  Noles  on  Dionynns.  (p.  A6.)  &r«  nr  rsi;  *Ft^0tf  opM-cv  ovianrt  ;(^my  twiXtiiru, 
There  are»  however,  no  oUier  hiUi  in  the  direetka  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ;  nor  can  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Pinkecton,  who»  with  his  naual  hardihood,  aeeoiw  ue  that  "  the  aodenii  eAen  con- 
founded mountains  and  forests  under  the  same  dmominatioB."  (Geography,  foL  i)  In  whai 
language  the  same  word  senres  for  two  such  different  things,  he  will,  perhaps^  in  another 
edition,  hare  the  goodness  to  inform  us.  Forests  are,  indeed,  in  Scythia,  little  more  abundant 
than  mountalna ;  and  it  would  be  neeessaiy  to  adTanee  m  considerable  way  towards  Moscow 
before  be  wnukl  meet  witif  any  Tery  eUaosiTe  sua.  Of  the  liphBaB  mooniains,  however, 
Herodotus  makes  no  mention ;  and  Strabo  (lib.  tIL)  treats  as  ftJiuIotts^  if  not  the  OMunlakMi 
themselves,  at  least  the  manners  of  their  inhahitanta  AAer  all,  there  are  few  lanfmyss  in 
which  the  reladre  sise  of  eminenees  is  accurately  diatingaished,'Or  in  which  (he  MBt  name 
tnuhl  not  bo  UMd  either  for  Rifhrnmid  hill,  or  Snowdon. 
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Ihoogb  not  sterile  uniformity,  unshaded  by  trees,  and  unbroken  by  the 
plough,  and  aflbrding  in  its  higher  grounds  and  central  solitudes,  a  very 
Bcanty  supply  to  its  wandering  occupants,  of  brackish  and  unwholesome 
water.  The  resemblance  of  the  Tanais  to  the  Nile  has  been  remedied 
by  many  writers ;  but  thai  iliese  ample  downs,  whither  its  fertilizing 
waters  cannot  extend,  have  not  since  degenerated  into  a  desert  like  those 
x)f  the  Thebais,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  the  be- 
neficial effects  of  a  four-months'  continued  snow.  - 

II. — This  rigour  of  climate  is  so  greatly  at  variance  with  those  inter- 
ested reports  which,  in  ibe  hope  Of  attracting  setHeiB  to  her  new  domi- 
nions, were  circulated  by  the  Empress  Catherine;  and  it  difiers  so 
widely  team  that  temperaloM  whiA  might  be  suppose  to  exist  in  the 
1iitilndeof4l6,iii%he«aisepainillelwithLyontatidGe^  that,  though 
HkB.  anoientii  oMrreA  sftd  feeoMed  it,  the  fact  has  been  very  slowly  ad- 
miitad  by  th»  gmi^niUty  «f  modeMi  itiquirers.  Bven  among  ^ose  who 
yielded  a  seqieelAil  attehtkm  to  th^  authority  of  poele  and  Usiofiafifi, 
many  have  been  anxious  lo  auppose  that  the  peeolittrity  ihey  describe 
bad  long  since  ceased  to  exist;  and  they  have  deduced  from  this  sup- 
posed diflbrence  between  the  ancient  and  modem  climate  of  Scythia,  a 
]troof  ihat^fay  the  destraetionf  of  forests,  tlte  drainiBg  of  maishee,  and  the 
Iriuflqiliafl*  pfOgrecit  of  qfrieiiltur^,  tte  telnperature,  no<  only  of  eertahi 
^trictSybntofthBevtliitMf  has  been  improved.*  But  how  fur  an  or 
Mayoftheeedkangeemay  be  fM4  to  pi«oduce  efibeto  so  extensive,  as  H 
laay  reaeottably  admit  ol  doibt^  sd  it  is  in  the  present  inMttiee  aopertlo- 
Oils  tsf  inquiie}  sinnfe^ in SoytMa,  Hb^He eauaes  bad  netei^ operated,  and 
no  apptoaol  laeliorviioa  of  tho  «liiiiai6  has  tidien  place.  The  country 
atill  contfliiiai,  for  Ihe  iqoat  part,  in  Hi^^  wild  stale  painted  by  Herodotus 
andStrabo;  and  ell  the  cowtriee  bOidering  on  the  Stitfai^  6ea  are  still 
aubiiect  ta  an  annual  iteirerity  of  ^iut^,  Of  whidi  (though  in  a  ftt  higher 
iatitade)  the  inhidiitanls  of  osr  own  country  oak  hardly  form  an  idea. 

IIJ*-*-TliatwalerfreeseBWhalipo«redon  the  ground;  thatthegroond 
tn  winter  is  muddy  jonly  whew  b  ifeis  kiadled ;  that  eepper  ketttes  m 
burst  by  the  fireezing  of  thebr  contents ;  that  asses,  being  animals  impa- 
HeBt  of  cold,  are  fbund  here  neither  in  a  wild  nor  tame  state,  are  circum- 
atances  no  less  characteristic  of  Modem  Scythia,  than  of  Scythia  as  dea- 
cribed  by  Herodotus  and  Strfibaf  Nor  do  I  question  tfaa  authority  of 
ihe  latter,  when  he  assures  us,  that  tiia  Bosphofus  kaa  been  sometimei 
ao  irmly  fioBcn,  that  there  has  been  a  beaten  and  miry  high-way  be^ 
i#ee^  Panticapflkum  add  Fhanagoria;  or  that  one  of  the  generals  of  Mi- 
thridates  gained  there,  during  the  winter,  a  victory  with  his  cavalry, 
where,  the  preceding  summer,  his  fleet  had  been  soooesalbl.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  latier  of  these  towns,  by  Oie  RnmlatiB  stnee  called 


*  llMrlurd*i  Tbmty  ol'tte  eiunh. 
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Tmutaraaaa, «  BUvrcmc  iowription  has  been  diioo?eiod,  whtdi  recoTds 
Uie  measttremeni  of  these  straita  over  the  ice,  by  coHuoaad  of  the  Russian 
prinee,  GUi^b,  in  the  year  1068.*  But  such  events  must,  fhrni  the  £aroe  of 
the  current,  have,  at  all  times,  been  of  rare  occurrence.  By  the  best  iur 
formation  which  I  could  procure  on  the  spot,  though  the  straits  are  re- 
gularly so  far  blocked  up  by  ice  as  to  prevent  navigation,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  free  passage  for  the  stream  unfrozen.  Across  the  harbour  of 
Phanagoria,  however,  sledges  are  driven  with  safety ;  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Crimea,  a  Russian  officer  assured  me  that  he  had  driven  over 
the  estuary  of  the  rivers  Bog  and  Dnieper,  from  Otchakof  to  Kinbum. 
But  not  only  straits  and  estuaries,  but  the  whc^  sea  of  Azoph  is  annu- 
ally frozen  in  November,  and  is  seldom  navigable  eaiiier  than  ApriL  In 
spring,  so  soon  as  the  ice  is  supposed  to  have  passed,  asmall  boat  is  sent 
by  government  from  Taganrog  to  Kertch,  and  vice  versa  s  and  till  this 
proof  of  safety  has  been  given,  no  vessel  is  allowed  to  sail  frvMn  either  port. 
This  sea  is  fished  during  winter,  through  holes  cut  with  mattocks  in  the 
ice,  with  large  nets,  which  are  thrust  by  poles  from  one  to  the  other;  a 
method  which  has  given  rise  to  Strabo's  exaggerated  picture  of  "fish  as 
large  as  dolphins,"  (apparently  meaning  the  biduga,)  <<  dug  out  of  the 
ice  with  spades.''t  This  renuirkable  severity  of  climate  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  may  induce  us  to  give  a  proportionate  faith  to  what 
the  ancients  assure^us  of  its  southern  and  eastern  shores;  and  though 
Ovid  may  be  supposed  to  have  exaggerated  the  miseries  of  his  banidi* 
ment ;  and  though  rdigious  as  well  as  African  prejudice  may  have 
swayed  Tertullian  in  his  dismal  account  of  Pontus,  it  is  certain  that 
Strabo  can  be  influenced  by  neither  of  these  motives,  where  he  accounts 
for  Homer's  ignorance  of  Paphlagonia,  "  because  this  region  was  inao> 
cessible,  through  its  severity  of  climate.''^ 


*  See  tba  learned  dispatatum  of  Couiit  Alezii  MouMin  Poaschldn  on  the  ato  of  Tmolin^ 
can.    Poierabfargh,  1794. 

t  Strabocalla  tham  Antacsl  The  bieloga  U  the  laigaet  apeeiea  of  Maigaon  with  whiA 
ve  an  afiqnainiBdi  and  not  unfirequentl/  iaeaaimatweiit]r  ftal  in  kvgth.  The  aame  ftrii  la 
found  in  the  Eophratei^  Tigiia,  and  many  other  Aaiatic  rirera;  but  ia  unknown,  I  beliere,  to 
the  watera  of  ESurope  and  America.  The  iiinglaiw  which  it  fumiahea  forma  a  eooaidarabla 
•rticia  of  Ruaaian  commeroe.  Sierlet  ia  another,  though  much  amaller,  fiah  of  the  eame  ^nn^ 
whkh  ahounda  in  the  Don  and  Dnieper.  A  email  tnreen  of  aoop^  made  of  thia  fiah,  haa  beam 
known  to  aoat,  in  Peterabaigh,  600  mbka.  Potemkia  eeat  an  aidn  do  remp  aipi^aa  fron 
Moldavia  lo  a  fomooa  cook  at  Moacow,  for  a  pot  of  thia  aoup.  It  waa  bioqght  to  hia^  to  pro* 
▼ent  adulteration,  are  led  op^  with  the  oook'i  aeal  and  name  en  the  lid. 

t  The  accounta  here  alluded  to  may  aeam  to  prove  that  the  aeverity  of  cUmato  ia  not  ea^ 
aoed  to  the  northern  coaat.  Making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  anov^  will  alill  belaA 
to  excite  our  wonder.    Ovid  waa  reaident  louth  of  the  Daaulw. 

"  Mix  jacel ;  et  jactam  nee  aol  pluviave  reaolvant; 
Indurat  Boreaa^  perpetuamque  fociL 

•  *  a  a  •  e 

S«pe  sonant  moli  gheie  pendente  cappilli, 
Bt  nitet  tndueto  Candida  barba  gelu : 
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IV.^To  account  for  this  phenomenon  10  far  more  difienlt  than  to 
establish  its  existence ;  and  the  difficulty  is  greater,  because  none  of  Uiose 
theories  by  which  the  problems  of  climate  have  been  usually  solved,  willy 
in  the  present  instance,  apply.    In  elevation  above  the  sea,  which, 


Nudaque  conaatunt  fi>riiiain  aerrantia 

Vini  i  nee  hauata  mari,  aed  data  fmata  bibunt 
m  *  *  *  *  m 

Ipae,  papyri&ro  qui  non  anguatior  amne 

M  iicetur  vaato  miilta  per  ora  freto, 
€?«niIeoa  ventia  laticea  dnrantiboa  later 

Congdat,  et  teetb  in  mara  aerpit  aquia. 
QAAqoa  ratM  Murant,  pedihua  none  iCur ;  et  undas 

Frigoro  coocralaa  angub  polaat  eqiuL" 

TWattvm,  Lib.  iu.  El  z. 

In  anodier  ffaoe  he  conuneota  with  equal  bittemeaa  on  the  want  of  treea  : 

«  Quoque  loco  eat  arbor,  tuigeacit  in  arbore  ramna ; 
Nam  procul  a  G«Ucia  finiboa  arbor  abeM." 

Ibid.  Lib.  lib  EL  jdi 


"Mr.  PinkertoQ  had,  ifiparently,  forgotten  thia  laat  paaaage^  when,  after  ofaaernng  that 
"  we  read  of  battlea  on  the  ice  of  the  Danube  in  Roman  timea,"  (where  do  we  read  thia  1)  he 
prooeeda  to  aaaore  ua  that  "  this  prodigiooa  river  waa  then  sorromided  by  enormoua  foreati^ 
which  ahaded  and  chOled  all  around.'*  (Diaaertation  on  the  Gotha,  P.  I.  c.  ir.  p.  44.)  Thia 
ia,  indeed,  a  Tery  common  entrar,  but  it  ia  an  errour  notwithatandiqg.  The  banka  of  tha 
Lower  Danube  appear  to  have  been  naked  of  treea. 

The  language  of  Tertullian  in  deacribing  the  climate  of  Poatu%  ia  more  fiircibla :  "  Diea 
nunquam  patena ;  Sol  nunquam  bbene^  unoa  afir,  nebula  totoa  annua,  hybemom  omne  quod 
Saverit  aqoilo  eat  Liquorea  ignibua  redeont ;  amneaglacle  negantur;  montes  pmina  eaag- 
gerantor ;  omnia  torpent ;  omnia  rigenti"  (Tertul.  adv.  Marcunem,  ISb.  L  1.)  Bat  Pontoi 
waa  the  country  of  the  herekie  Marcten,  and  had,  therefore  perhapa  no  chance  of  being  praieed. 
Ovid  waa,  at  att  evenfii,  an  ejre-wUnesa. 

About  the  year  1780,  on  the  banka  of  the  Liman,  or  eatuary  of  the  Dnieater,  a  tomb,  of 
Werkmaaahip  evidently  Grecian,  waa  diacovered  by  a  very  Intelligent  Dutch  offioer  in  the 
Buaaiaa  aervice.  General  WoUant,  a  friend  and  correepondent  of  the  lamented  Mr.  TweddelL 
Thia  tomb,  among  the  oaual  contenta  of  a  aepnlchra,  oflered  a  email  female  buat  ofbumt  clay, 
and  aaquiaite  workmanship^  which  certain  antiquariea  at  St  Petersburg,  including  in  their 
nmnber  the  Bmpreaa  Catherine  diacovered  to  bear  a  wonderful  likeneea  to  the  medala  ef 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  AuguiCoa.  So  pictureaque  an  incident  waa  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  it 
waa  inferred,  (taking  for  granted  the  vulgar  story  that  Ovid'a  intrigue  with  Julia  waa  the 
eanae  of  hia  baniahment,)  that  thia  waa  the  tomb  of  that  unfortunate  bard.  Thia  opinion  waa 
backed  by  aeveral  notable  argnmenta.  First,  it  ia  plain  from  Ovid*a  Triatia  thai  he  waa  dia- 
aatisfled  with  hia  reaideDee  at  Tomis,  aouth  of  the  Danvbe,  and  therefmre  it  waa  very  probable 
diat  he  would  travel  fiir  change  of  air ;  and  whither  ao  likely  as  to  the  Tyraa,  one  hundred 
and  for^  milea  northward,  and  in  ao  pleasant  a  counWy  as  Scjrthial  Beaidea,  aa  Tomia  waa 
a  garriaon  town,  and  oflen  beai^ed  by  the  Sarmatians  and  Getie,  what  more  natural  than 
that,  for  the  sake  of  repoao  and  aafety,  he  ahould  go  atill  farther  into  the  enemy'a  eoontry  T 
Particularly  aaat  T^raa  a  Roman  colony  was  catabliahed  by  Trajan,  which  muat  have  been 
a  great  protection  and  comfort  to  a  mck  man  in  the  daya  of  Auguatna.  Finally,  becaoas  ha 
hada  Inaad  in  C^yi^  king  ofThrtoe,  he  choae  to  reside  out  of  his  protection  in  Svmatia. 
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When  considerable,  is  an  obvious  and  undoubted  cause  of  cold,  the 
downs  of  European  Tartary  do  nol  exceed  those  of  England.  Forests^ 
the  removal  of  which  has,  in  many  countries,  been  supposed  to  dimi- 
nish frost,*  have  here  never  existed;  and  though  the  custom  of  burning 
the  withered  grass  in  spring,  which  has  been  for  so  many  centuries  the 
only  secret  of  Scythian  husbandry,  may  have  produced  in  many  parts 
of  tiiis  vast  pasture  j  a  considerable  deposit  of  saltpetre,  it  is  not  easy  to 
suppose  with  Gibbcm,  that  a  cause  like  this  can  produce  such  bitterness 
of  wind,  or  such  unvarjring  rigour  of  winter.f  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  (and  the  Qftieervation,  though  it  will  not  solve  the  difficulty, 
may  perhaps  direct  our  attention  into  the  right  train  of  inquiry,)  that 
it  is  only  in  comparison  with  the  more  western  parts  of  Europe,  that 
the  climate  of  Scythia  is  a  subject  of  surprise ;  and  that  in  each  of  the 
two  great  continents  we  discover,  in  our  progress  eastward,  along  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  a  sensible  and  uniform  increase  of  cold,  Vien- 
na is  colder  than  Paris  ;Astrachan  than  Vienna;  the  eastern  districts  of 
Asia  are  incomparably  colder  than  Astrachan ;  and  Choka,  an  island  of 
Ihe  Pacific,  in  the  same  latitude  with  Astraehan  or  Psris,  was  found  by 
the  Russian  circumnavigators,  in  1806,  exposed  to  a  winter  even  longer 
and  more  severe  than  is  commonly  felt  at  Archangel.  In  America  the 
same  nunked  difBsrence  is  observed  between  the  climate  of  Nootka  and 
Hudson's  Bay ;  and  even  in  so  small  a  scale  of  nature  as  that  aflbrded 
by  our  own  island,  the  frosts  are  generally  less  severe  in  Lancashire 
than  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  If,  then,  the  southern  districts 
of  European  Russia  be  exposed  to  a  winter  more  severe  than  those  oi 
France  or  Germany,  they  may  boast  in  their  turn  a  more  genial  climate 
tiian  the  banks  of  the  Ural  and  the  Amur ;  while  all  are  subject  to  a 
dispensation  of  nature  which  extends  too  fer,  and  acta  too  uniformly, 
to  be  aseribed  to  any  local  or  temporary  causes. 

v.— Nor  is  this  length  and  bittemesB  of  winter  without  its  own  advan- 
tages, which,  by  the  never-Ming  compensation  of  nature,  suffice  to  re^ 
concUe  the  Scythian  to  his  climate,  and  to  make  that  very  climate  neces- 
sary to  his  comfort  and  prosperity.  The  hardened  ciust  of  snow,  which 
transforms  every  track  into  a  natural  rail-road,  by  the  chet^  and  rapid 
intercourse. it  offers  between  Petersburg  and  Odessa,  Poland  and  China, 


I  hsvs given  Uien  ■rgumaBta,  I  hope  aol  unftirly,  wtkej  may  be  drawn  ham  Gmiuie'e 
Letler%  (pp.  483-4.)  •■  thej  efibrd,  perhepe,  a  carious  epecimen  of  the  eotiq[iMrian  epirit 
which  hoe  hitherto  been  exerted  on  Scythie.  It  is  bat  juitice  to  Dr.  Guthrie  end  General 
Wollant  to  obeerre,  that  this  maee  of  evidence  was  far  from  convincing  either  of  them.  The 
tmpnm,  however,  decided  the  tomb  to  be  Ovid*B  property,  and  the  neighbooring  fertieas  elfll 
beve  hie  name. 

*  In  the  time  of  Rerodotue  the  Scythians  were  accustomed  to  bom  the  bones  of  the-amsMls 
which  they  had  killed,  in  order  to  cook  the  meat,  "  the  country  being  miserably  bare  of 
wood — oiMK  e(»Xo«  cDveiff." — ^Melpom.  61. 

t  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Pall,  chap,  zxvi 
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repays  moet  amply  Uie  necessity  of  wurmer  dothing.*  A  severe  irost 
is  most  advantageous  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Pains  Meolis  and  the  Dcm ; 
and  the  driest  deserts  receive  from  the  annual  melting  of  the  snow  a  sup- 
ply of  luxuriant  hert>age  for  herds  of  cattle,  the  nnttdiers  of  which  a 
western  European  would,  perhaps,  with  difficulty  coneetv^  No  eo«tt- 
ti^  is  more  abundant  in  animals  than  Scythia.  The  fisheries  of  the  T*- 
nais  supplied  the  Roman  world ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  set  aihant  to  Ae  num- 
bers which  may  be  hereafter«upported  by  the  fishnow  piled  up  as  ua»> 
less,  and  suffered  to  infect  the  air  in  every  Coosak  viUa^  and  round  the 
black  tents  of  the  Catmiiks.  From  the  south  of  Huasa  aie  sent  atmost 
all  the  hides  and  tidlow  consumed  in  Europe;  and  eoBumerous  are  their 
herds  in  oomporison  to  the  population,  that  ei  Gfaaricol^  hi  MBfi,  the 
mailBet-piloe  of  beef  was  aboot  a  Cuthing  the  English  pounds  wfttile  «t 
Voroneta,  as  I  was  cuediUy  assured,  the  whole  ok  was  sometimes  throwm 
into  the  cauldron,  to  avoid  the  labour  of  separating  the  taUoW  finom  the 
useless  fle9h.  The  Cossak  and  ]Ialo4tusBiain  borers  make  their  a»- 
nind  joumeys  even  so  far  as  the  heart  of  Germany,  of  whieh  eountry, 
and  its  ianguage,  I  found  many  who  had  aoquired  a  knowledge  a#  Mr 
^eUers,  which  has  doubtless  been  higUy  advantageous  to  Item  ih  ihe 
Me  war.  Kor  can  itibe  questioned  that,  to  ihe  halnts  <if  noiblng  flnis 
hoquired,  fheir  consequent  hudiiMnee  to  Imne,  Iheir  familhwnity  with 
liorses,  and  their  experlenoe  of  moving  in  iarge  bodies,  (cttt^ttwhrnflBs 
which  always  make  «  grazing  district  m  valnifcle  nvtmry  for  eoMicrs^) 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  to  any  peculiarities  in  teir  govaramenft  tad  disci- 
pline,  the  military  prowess  of  the  modem  Cossidc  may  be  aacrihed. 

VI. — it  is  not  true,  however,  that  agrioultoie  is  cntnnly  negtsoied. 
On  the  n<Rlhem  ahore  of  thisgreat  seaof  Ud,  tirBfslo-BinsiaM^Aaisa- 
dustrious  and  fiHgal  t«ee,  are  gradually  wtfia Wntng  fc  <otoidBfahia  twfet 
to  the  purposes  of  tillage,  and  eveiy  3^01^-  tfaruating  tfadr  hamlets  siM 
tother  Into  Che  des^t.  Now,  as  hi  thetteeuf  fieiB4«tus,atNfft  of  the 
southern  wanderers,  though  despising  bread  as  «n  ortieie  of  food,  air 
accustomed  t6  raise  grain  for  exportalion.  SomeraiaBrable  vlllageaof 
French  and  German  emigrants  were  estaMislied  on  theihueperhy  (Oathe^ 
rine,  andfbet]k>ssakB  have  reared  on  the  banks  of  thcDon  arlew  pneaiious 
vine-yards.  But  to  any  gi«at  eictension  of  agrieuilurein  theinlcnor,  M 
want  of  timber  presents,  as  yet,  an  insuperable  obstacle,  since  not  only 
shelter  and  themeans  of  enclosure  are  deniod,  but  also  ike  oonuBMBCst 
implements  of  husbandry  are  to  be  procured  or  re|daced  from  a  distance. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Don  or  Dnieper,  where  the  forests  of  Ihe  north  are 
easily  floated  down  in  rails,  this  want  is  not  perceptible ;  but  in  the  higher 
country,  and  even  in  the  towns  of  the  Crimea,  it  every  where  occurs  to 
the  traveller's  notice.    The  vilest  and  most  insufficient  substitutes  for 


*  Thi«  facility  of  int«rcoarbe  i&  noticed  by  Herodotus,  Melp.  28. — niri  nv  ttfwsraikXtm  titwrf 
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fM,  bent-grass,  rushes,  the  dung  of  animals,  are  painfully  collected  and 
preserved  with  care.*    The  tent  of  the  Calmuk  (a  work  of  singular 
beauty  and  ingenuity)  is  constructed  of  sticks  no  larger  than  a  common 
iishing-rod.    The  Cossaks  of  the  steppe,  (for  so  these  grassy  deserts  are 
called,)  who,  though  graziers,  are  never  wanderers,  lodge  in  damp  and 
smoky  dens,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  soil— the  walls  of  earth,  the> 
roof  of  sod,  externally  resembling  oblong  barrows  s  while,  not  only  the : 
beams  for  their  roofii,  and  the  wood  for  their  waggons,  but  even  those, 
lances  which  have  so  gloriously  vindicated  the  liberties  of  Europe,  are . 
mostly  of  exotic  growth,  and  the  produce  of  distant  forests. 

YIL— Another  impedteent  to  agricidture  is  found  in  the  swarms  of 
locusts  which,  at  various  intervals,  have  ravaged  many  parts  of  Scythia : 
their  numbers  and  appearance  in  the  air,  which  they  almost  darken,  was 
described  to  me  by  an  eye-witness  of  one  of  their  visits,  as  a  scene  of. 
singular  awfiilness  and  horror.  They  are  ruinous  indeed  to  the  pasture, 
as  well  as  to  the  corn-land ;  but  a  tribe  of  herdsmen  has  more  power 
than  a  race  of  husbandmen  to  avoid  the  spot  of  their  depredations ;  and 
the  means  employed  to  stop  their  progress  are  less  injurious  to  grazing 
than  to  arable  districts.  It  is  singular  that  the  ancient  accounts  of  Scy* 
thia  make  no  mention  of  these  devouring  insects ;  and  it  may  be  feared 
that  their  flights  have  been  for  many  years  extending  giiiduaily  west* 
ward.  Should  France  become  subject  to  theur  annual  inroads,  our  chan- 
nel would,  with  a  fair  wind,  be  but  an  insignificant  barrier. 

yilL— Salt,  of  an  excellent  quality,  but  which  the  inhabitants  know 
not  how  to  free  from  its  impurities,  is  taken  in  prodigious  quantities 
from  the  Sea  of  Zabasehe,  and  the  num^ous  brackish  lakes,  Caspian 
Seas  in  miniature,  which  are  found  in  this  great  plain.  Goal,  a  pit  of 
which  would  be  more  valuable  than  a  gold-mine,  is  found  near  Lugan  | 
but  the  quantity  as  yet  discovered  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  neighbouring  fonndery.  Manufactures  cannot  exist  to  any  great  ex- 
tent ;  yet  the  felts  made  here  are  of  various  celouni,  and  so  remarkiUile 
for  their  softness  and  thickness,  as  to  be  sent  into  Turkey,  where  they 
are  used  as  carpets,  A  considerable  quantity  of  brandy  is  distilled  at 
Rostof  and  Taganrog  from  the  shrup  of  grapes,  and  other  fronts  imported 
from  Trebizond  and  Sinc^.  The  Cossaks  have,  mdeed,  for  many  yean 
been  anxious  to  establish  vine-yards,  but  the  frost  has  repeatedly  destroy- 
ed them ;  and  even  in  the  most  auspicious  seasons,  I  can  give  no  favours- 
able  account  of  the  wines  either  of  the  Don  or  the  Crimea.  The  compo- 
sition, called  DonskOy  wine  in  Russia,  which  my  friend  Dr.  Clarke  has, 
not  without  reason,  applauded,  is  made,  as  I  was  given  to  understand, 
of  the  foreign  sirup  of  grapes  already  noticed,  and  of  wine  from  the 

*  At  Taganrog,  though  a  aaarport,  and  enjoyiog  an  easy  ooflunQnicatlon  with  the  0oo  and 
Donets,  fire>wood  coat,  in  1806,  thirty  rubles  the  atack  of  aeven  feet  cube.  The  ruble  waa 
then  worth  2$.  8d.  Bngliahj  and  Uiii  was  at  a  place  where  the  best  beef  was  bought  at  three 
half-pence  the  pound. 
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DardaneUes  and  Aichipelago,  of  which  many  tons  are  aniroally  bioaght 
by  Greek  and  Tuxkiah  veaaels  to  fhe  harbour  of  Taganrog.  Strabo  baa 
remarked  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bosphoros  were  aocostomed  to  bu- 
ry their  Tines  in  winter.^  I  do  not  believe  that  theCoaaaks  of  the  pre- 
Stat  time  doso ;  yet  itsddom  happens  that  an  invention  so  simple  and 
advantageous  is  lost  by  a  nation.  But  the  Bosphorites  have  been  long 
vtace  expelled,  and  those  who  came  in  their  place  were  better  skilled  la 
destruction  than  in  restoration.  It  must  not  be  omitted,  m  the  descrip* 
tiott  of  Scythian  industry,  that  the  Tartar  towns  of  Batehiseorai  and  Kar 
rasubazar  are  still  renowned  ibr  their  manufiietories  of  leather  and  steel ; 
and  that  the  late  ChevaUer  Gasooigne  had  establidied  a  camum-^onndery 
at  Lugan,  on  the  Donets ;  while  the  stufis  and  trinkets  (tf  tiie  east  and 
west  appear,  as  in  a  common  centre,  and  in  considerable  abundance,  in 
the  bazars  of  Tcherkaak  and  the  Armenian  settlements  of  Nakitchovan. 
.  EX.— To  the  happiness  and  political  importance  of  these  wide  eomi- 
tries,  the  mighty  streams  which  at  considerable  distances  intersect  then, 
contribute  too  greatly  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Of  these,  the  moel 
celebrated  in  ancient  times,  though  in  modem  days  not  of  equal  leBown, 
is  the  Donetz,  or  Danaetz,  which,  and  not  the  Don,  ae  is  vulgarly  siqK 
posed,  was  apparently  the  Tanais  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  reputed  border 
of  Europe.t  When  I  myself  passed  this  least  of  theScythian  waters  b^ 
tween  l^of  andlzium,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  itsmoulli, 
and  though  the  annual  inundation  had  already,  at  that  date,  (the  SOth  of 
March,)  in  part  subsided,  it  still  covered  an  expanse  of  two  thirds  of  an 
Snglirii  mile.(  The  water  was  then  much  disccdooied,  and  the  stream 
violent  i  but  the  fertility  and  rankness  of  vegetation  which  it  causes  is,  I9 
the  accounts  of  the  neighbouring  peasants,  little  less  than  Egyptian. 
Thesame,  or  still  greater  expanse  of  inundation;  the  same  muddy  fer* 
tility,  and  swarms  of  fish  which  could  neither  be  numbeved  nor  ex* 
haurted,  we  afterwards  found  to  characterize  the  Don ;  and  the  two  riveis 
united  form  addta  of  marshy  islands,  ineztent  not  inforior,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  the  Nile,  and  susceptible  of  equal  cultivation;  but  abandoned  now 
to  reeds,  and  infectim,  and  noxiouS'in8eets,or  aflbrding,  at  most,  a  shel- 
ter to  wild  boars  and  deer.  Westward  of  the  Crimea,  the  Bog  and 
Dnieper,  (the  Hyparis  and  Borysthanes  of  antiquity,)  united  at  their 
months  like  those  already  mentioned,  enclose,  like  them,  a  unnriMr  of 

*  Stnbok  lib.  Tii. 

t  Clarke'B  Travoli^  vol.  i.  p.  306.  See  aleo  hie  map  of  the  common  emboocfaore  of  the 
Donetz  and  the  Don. 

t  The  ferry-boat  in  which  I  eroeeed,  wee  a  doaUeeanoe,  like  those  of  tfaa  Sooth  Sea  ie- 
liadera;  each  oaaoe  hollowed  from  a  angle  tree^aad  the  pair  connected  faja  plalfiinnef 
■pan  and  plankii  eight  liBet  acram,  on  which  tha  carriage  etood.  It  waa  towed  faj  fear  aaen 
withpaddka.  The^wye(aXc,ercanoesof  aafaigletree,  haEvainall  agea  been  eharactefetie 
of  tbeee  riverf.  The  doable  canoe  ii  a  modem  improfvment  In  the  timd  of  Rafaraqoiib  thef 
ferried  over  a  cart  by  putting  one  wheel  in  ens  beat,  and  tBOtheria  a  aaparata  qm^  and  tha 
two  w«re  then  lathed  together  by  ropee. 
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ifltoiids,  and  diAue  fertility  by  their  annual  overflowings  of  mdted  ice 
and  snow,  while  their  course  and  depth  are  iar  more  fovoarable  to  the 
purposes  of  foreign  intercourse.  The  other  rivers  are  of  less  impor* 
tance. 

X. — The  inhabitants  of  Scythia  ofier,  at  the  present  day,  a  very  sin- 
gular and  varied  picture,  to  form  the  groups  of  which,  almost  bH  the 
nations  of  both  east  and  west  appear  to  have,  furnished  contingents.  It 
has  been  well  observed  by  the  most  animated  of  modem  travellers,  that 
in  the  streets  of  a  single  city  we  may  recognize  "  Circassians,  Malo-Ruft- 
sians  and  Russians,  Tartars,  Poles,  Greeks,  Turks,  Calmuks,  and  Ar- 
menians," speaking  their  respective  languages,  dressed  in  their  national 
habits,  and  affording  a  prospect  which,  in  richness  and  variety,  trans- 
cends a  Venetian  camivaL*  But  amid  this  chequered  crowd,  the  three 
leading  and  most  powerful  branches  are  always  strongly  distinguishable^ 
varying  from  tiie  rest,  and  from  each  other,  in  features,  language,  dress, 
and  religion—the  Cossak,  the  Galmuk,  and  the  Nogay. 

XL — The  first  of  these  presents  astyle  of  feature  perfectly  European : 
an  open  countenance ;  a  oomplezion  not  so  £ur  as  Uie  northern  nations, 
but  clearer  and  mate  florid  than  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  or  French ;  the 
eyes  are  generally  hazel;  the  nose  small  and  turned  upj  the  hair  black 
or  auburn,  with  a  strong  natural  curL  Their  limbs  are  remarkably  well 
turned,  and  they  are  almost  as  active  and  indefiitigable  on  foot  as  on 
horseback.  From  time  immemorial  they  have  lived  in  fixed  habitar 
tions ;  have  preferred  bread  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  have  been  dex- 
terous and  hardy  boatmen,  both  on  the  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  they 
inhabit,  and  amid  the  storms  of  the  neighbouring  Euxine.  Like  tl]^ 
Russians  they  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  communion ;  and  their  lan- 
guage, as  I  understood  from  many  persons  in  the  country,  and  as  has 
been  since  confirmed  to  me  by  Captain  Lisiansky ,  (himself  a  Malo-Rus- 
sian,  and  their  neighbour,)  is  a  purer  Slavonic  tluoi  is  now  spoken  either 
by  Uie  Russians,  Poles,  or  Bohemians. 

Xn. — ^The  Calmuks  are  a  race  as  diflerent  from  the  Cossaks  as  one 
humanbdng  can  be  supposed  to  differ  from  another.  Their  complexion 
is  swarthy,  nearly  approaching  to  copper,  but  which  does  not  prevent  a 
warm  and  healthy  tinge  ttoat  appearing  on  the  cheeks  of  their  younger 
females.  Their  noses  are  broad  and  depressed  at  the  point ;  their  faces 
broad,  and,  even  in  youth,  often  wrinkled ;  the  eyes  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  eye-brows  form  the  same  angle  with  the  nose  which  is  visible  in 
the  Chinese,  whom,  in  many  respects,  they  much  resemble.  Their  hair 
is  coal-black,  lank,  and  strong  as  horso-hair,  but  their  chins  are  seldom 
ornamented  with  a  beard.  They  are  strong,  broad-set,  and  hardy ;  both 
men  and  women  excellent  riders,  but  on  foot  by  no  means  nimble ;  and 
their  legs  are,  for  want  of  walking  exercise,  not  well-proportioned  to  their 


*  Clarke*!  TrtTel*,  ?o].  L  p.  336 
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miucular  and  fleshy  bodies.*  Their  dispositions  are  remaiiabty  san- 
goine  and  lively,  their  countenances  intelligent,  and  they  are  said  to  de- 
light in  music  and  poetry  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  resembling  irhat  is 
told  of  the  Arabs.  Their  usual  musical  instrument  is  a  kind  of  lute,  and 
they  have  large  and  hoarse-toned  trumpets,  which  are  chiefly  used  in 
their  religious  ceremonies.  Though  a  wild,  they  are  not  an  uninstmcl- 
ed  race ;  few  encampments  are  without  a  schoolmaster ;  and  the  leisure 
of  a  pastoral  life  has  rendered  writing,  reading,  and  the  study  of  histoiy 
more  universal  among  them,  than  among  the  peasants  of  most  Buro- 
pean  countries.  They  are  said  to  make  good  soldiers,  and  have  at  pre- 
sent the  same  weapons  and  privileges  as  the  Cossaks ;  bat  they  never 
serve  on  foot,  and  their  dislike  to  the  sea  amounts  almost  to  abhorrence. 
All  are  irreclaimable  wanderers,  detesting  the  confinement  of  a  houses 
and  the  insipidity  of  bread  and  vegetables.  Their  food  is  raw  flesh  and 
the  granulated  Imtter  of  the  east ;  their  drink  milk  or  melted  tallow,  and 
the  fermented  milk  of  mares,t  which,  since  their  abode  in  Rusria,  they 
have  learnt  the  pernicious  art  of  distilling  into  brandy,  and  to  which 
they  sometimes  add  the  luxuries  of  tea  and  hydromel.  They  are  weal- 
thy in  camels,  horses,  and  homed  cattle,  as  well  as  in  the  hirge  broad- 
tailed  sheep,  which  are  common  in  all  the  countries  of  Asia.  These 
tails,  when  iHroduced  on  table,  where  they  are  considered  a  luxury,  are 
little  less  than  an  ordinary  shoulder  of  mutton ;  their  sttbslanee  is  nearly 
of  the  same  consistence  with  the  udder  of  a  cow ;  and  they  drag,  as  iht 
maimal  walks,  so  completely  on  the  ground,  that,  to  save  them  from  this 
painful  friction,  a  little  sledge,  or  board  witti  rollers,  b  often  tetened  to 
them. 
XIII. — Of  the  tents  of  this  wandering  race,  the  lightness  and  elegance^ 


^  The  corrMpandenee  between  tkia  pictQre  and  that  drawB  by  Ammianas  MareeDinoat 
(lib.  Jcxxi.  I  2.)  ia  rtrj  alrikiiig ;  and  apparently  anfficieiil  to  prove  that  the  Hum  and  Gri- 
moka  were  the  aame  race :  a  aappoaition  confiriQed  by  the  traditiooa  of  the  lattev«  who  often 
boaal,  aa  I  waa  aaaured  by  many  who  had  coaveraed  with  them,  that  their  anceatora  formerly 
flobdued  the  world. 

t  The  **  koaraia^"  or  ftrmentad-mftt^-liati  in  aO  agea,  been  a  eharacterialic  Scythian  dain' 
ty.  «' They die^*'aayBS|nibq,(Ub.▼u.)  "on hor8eSea^mar«*a milk tfheeae, and Mtf/t.!^ 
gar,"^^vytXa — ravra  it  luu  e^jui  cvrty  mirus  K&rmftUHuStw  wms» — ^I  find  no  mnilinn  of 
nare'a  milk  diatiUed  into  brandy  in  Rubroqnia,  and  aappoaci  therefore,  that  it  ia  of  later  in- 
Tentaon  than  hia  time.  The  method  of  makin|^  the  koomiaa  ia  very  aimple.  The  milk,  warm 
from  the  mare,  ia  mingled  with  a  aizth  part  of  warm  water,  and  about  a  twelfth  part  of  very 
■oar  cow'a  milk,  or  the  aeid  leea  of  a  former  breMdng.  The  mizure  ia  then  agiuted  in  a 
chnrn,  (a  leathern  aack  anawera  the  parpoae  with  the  Calmuke^)  and  then  pot  in  a  warm 
plaee  to  Arment  for  abont  twenty-foor  honra.  They  are  earefal  from  time  to  time  lo  renew 
the  agitation,  and  break  the  acnm  which  riaea  to  the  top,  which  it  ia  neeeaiary  to  blend  inti- 
mately with  the  reat  of  the  fermenting  maas ;  and  thoa  a  heady  and  well>taated  liqnor  ia  ob- 
tained, in  high  repute  both  among  the  Calmnka  and  Coaaaka.  Cow'a  milk  doea  not  contain 
anffieient  aaeckarine  matter  to  ferment  in  thia  manner ;  and  though  one  of  the  Nogay  tribes, 
aeeording  to  Pallaa,  haa  aucceeded  in|diatilling  it  into  brandy,  it  only  yielda  one  ninth  of  Ita 
qfoantky  in  ardent  apirit ;  whereaa  mare'a  milk  produoea  at  ksat  one  third. 
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combined  with  firmnefls  and  wannth,  are  well  worthy  the  traveller's  no- 
tice. Tho^  which  I  saw  were  a  circle  of  slender  rods,  of  which  the 
lower  ends  were  fixed  in  the  earth  in  a  sloping  direction,  so  that  the  up* 
per  parts  crossed  each  other  in  chequer-work,  like  a  Chinese  railing ; 
while  their  tops  were  connected  with  hoiizontal  sticks,  like  those  called 
'*  bales"  by  cricket-players,  ^tending  from  one  to  another,  and  tied  on 
with  thongs,  or  the  tendons  of  animals.  From  this  cornice,  which  is 
about  fonr  feet  from  the  ground,  a  number  of  rods  arise,  like  the  ribs  of 
an  umbrella,  connected  in  the  centre  by  a  stout  circular  hoop,  which 
thus,  Uke  the  Foramen  of  the  Pantheon,  was  supported  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dome,  and  became,  so  to  say,  a  key-stone  to  the  whole 
rotunda.  The  frame-work  thus  completed,  is  covered  with  a  hood  of 
thick  felt,  and  a  low  turf  wall  which  surrounds  the  edifice,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  contributes  to  keep  the  house  warm,  and  the  cover- 
ing in  its  place.  The  circle  of  sticks  is  so  far  incomplete  as  to  leave 
room  for  an  ^itrance,  and  this  is  covered  by  a  loose  flap  of  the  same  ma- 
terial with  the  hood.  The  central  hoop  serves  as  both  window  and 
chimney ;  but  when  their  miserable  fire  is  burnt  to  a  red  heat,  the  inha- 
bitants carefully  close  this  orifice  with  a  piece  of  felt,  and  confine  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  precious  warmth  within  thdr  dwelling.  The 
fiumiture,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  is  not  very  costly.  Some  felt-ear- 
pets,  a  mattrass,  a  tearcquipage  of  coarse  China-ware,  a  lance  and  car- 
bine, a  few  leathern  sacks  and  copper  kettles,  and  a  little  establishment 
of  idols,  compose,  in  general,  their  only  magnificence. 

XIY. — These  Calmuks,*  who  are  divided  into  the  four  great  families 
of  Oluts,  Torgout,  Dersets,  and  Soungan,  are  the  latest  of  all  the  nations 
who  passed  from  Asia  into  Eastern  Europe ;  and  they  only  separated 
themselves  from  their  countrymen  of  the  Contaisch,  or  central  kingdom 
of  Tartary,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentury.f  Their  sub- 
sequent fortunes  have  been,  on  the  whole,  neither  brilliant  nor  peaceable. 
They  were,  during  many  years,  engaged  in  constant  feuds  with  their 
Cossak  and  Nogaian  neighbours ;  and  at  length,  in  1770,  the  tjrranny  of 
a  Russian  governor  induced  no  fewer  than  90,000  tents,  or  ftmilies, — 
the  flower  of  their  nobility,  their  priesthood,  and  their  warriors, — to  emi- 
grate once  more  into  the  deserts  now  subject  to  China,  and  solicit,  in  the 
language  of  returning  prodigals,  the  protection  of  their  '*  father,  Kien- 
Long.''  They  were  at  first  received  with  all  the  politic  kindness  which 
the  interest  or  apprehensions  of  the  court  of  Pekin  would  naturally 
show  to  a  race  of  warriors  thus  numerous,  whose  lances  and  firelocks 


*  Calmuk,  I  am  infeirmed  by  Uie  Rev.  Bfr.  Pinkerton,  whose  exteiunTe  knowledge  of  the 
Mongcdian  and  Tartar  dialeeta  I  hnt  already  mentioned,  means,  in  the  Tartar  language, 
"  Refoaa,"  or  "  Worthleaa ;"  and  was  originally  applied  to  the  Oluta  by  their  neighboora,  as 
a  term  oitaolieinpL  At  present,  however,  like  many  other  names  of  the  sort,  it  is  no  longer 
used  repraaehfiiUy,  and  the  modern  Ohit*  have  no  objection  to  be  thus  called, 

t  Dct  GoignM^  Tom.  iv. 
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were  eqoally  formidable  to  Chinese  aiid  Tart^  The  hiHory  of  their 
emigration  was  engraven  on  marble ;  their  princes  were  hcmoured  with 
the  buttons  and  badges  of  Mandarins ;  and  landa  were  assigned  tot  their 
pasturage,  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Tartary.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, they  were  rendered  liable  to  suspicious  and  vexatious  superintea- 
dance.  On  plausible  pretexts^  their  princes  were  detained  at  Pekln, 
while  the  people  were  divided  (for  the  convenience  of  nourishing  them) 
into  different  regions  of  (he  empire :  and,  if  those  fugitives  may  be  cre- 
dited, who  have  found  means  to  retraee  their  steps  to  their  former  habi- 
tations/on  the  Volga,  the  Torgouts  now  regret,  under  the  jealous  patnm- 
age  of  theMantehoos,  the  mora  tolerable  bondage  of  Ruasia.  From  the 
latter  power,  tiiose  who  remain  under  its  dominion  are  not  at  present 
aulgect  to  any  vexation.  They  amount  to  tiliirty  thousand  fiimtlies,  or 
about  160,000  souls,  of  whom  a  seventh  part  are  oonverted  to  Christiani- 
ly.*  The  remainder  still  follow  the  religion  of  the  Delai  Lama ;  and  a 
nuncio  finom  Tibet  had,  when  I  was  at  Tdierkaah,  but  recently  quitted 
the  neighbonring  encampment  A  few  months  afterwards,  my  Mend 
Mr.  Charies  Vaughan,!  now  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid,  whose 
Persian  Travels  are  still,  alas!  unpublidied,  met  this  Tibetian  ecdesias- 
tie  at  Aatraehan.  He  was  regarded  by  the  Toigouts  as  too  holy  to 
touch  ^  ground;  and  when  he  visited  the  Buasian  governor,  wan  care- 
fully carried  upstairs  by  attendant  lamas. 

XV.*-The  Tartars,  or  Nogays,  (tiie  origin  of  which  last  name  will  be 
explained  in  the  courseof  this  work,)  are  the  most  numerous,  and  weie, 
till  the  Russian  conquest,  the  dominant  race  in  this  country.  They  de- 
rive, as  is  well  Imown,  theirdescentfiomoneof  the  tribes  who  followed 


*  TIm  Ghriilkii  Calmnks  havs,  in  another  respect,  departed  (rom  the  cnstoma  and  pnjn- 
dieee  oftlwir  aneeatoHk  TfaejrhaTelieeomefiahennea;  and  their  black  tenta  are  aeen  piiclfe- 
•damoQglhereedflandinudof  the0oi^c]eaetDt]iewater*a  edge.  Thkaatnatkamot  befaqg 
&Tourable  for  camels  or  borMi,  thej  tranapoct  their  tente  and  frmiliea  from  place  to  pboam 
Urge  boatfl,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the  joint  proper^  of  many  ftmiliea.  Some  of  them  I 
aaw  in  the  act  of  remoTal,  which  afforded  a  most  curious  groape.  The  filth  and  alench 
terrlUe.  The  wh<^  Delta  of  the  Don,  with  all  its  streama  and  maivhes^  is  abadotely 
ed  with  dead  fish.  AGahnukfialiennan,oatofaprodigioa8kaid,<^^0tlieailtiagordryiqg 
llsh  is  eapeBsivch  and  aa  it  is  aome  laboor  lo  select  aad  thiov  bank  into  the  river  the  UBBien 
fish  while  they  are  yet  aUve^ — aDowa  more  than  half  to  rot  on  the  beash.  li^  indeed,  these 
dong'hills  grow  so  fast  around  his  hut  that  the  stench  annoys  him,  (and  toannoy  a  Calrank 
it  must  be  what  the  Xnight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  calls  "k  most  valiant  stink  indeed,")  he 
ahorels  the  dead  fish  into  the  river. 

While  going  by  water  firam  TeherkaA  to  Aioph,  I  waa  wind-bound  in  the  neigfabonrheed 
of  one  of  these  encampments ;  and,  afier  repeiued  attempta  to  obtain  water  which  waa  net 
loathsome  both  to  sight  and  smeH,  I  abandoned  in  despair,  though  very  thinly,  the  idea  of 
making  tea,  or  diluting  the  brandy  from  the  mighty  river  which  extended  around  u&  l^en 
Calmuks,  though  they  have  no  objection  to  the  navigation  <£the  river,  are  never  known  m  go 
to  sea,  or  enter  into  the  service  of  the  traders  at  Tcherkask  or  Taganrog. 

t  The  Right  Honourable  C.  R.  Vaughan,  now  (1680)  Hii  Brilanme  MajeMy*!  Minislor  lo 
the  United  States. 
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Sngis  Kh&n,  and  regard  tiiemselves  as  the  elder  branch  of  that 
mighty  family^  of  which  the  Torks  are  only  cadets.  In  person,  habits, 
and  temper,  Uiey  difibr  widely  from  the  Calmuks.  Their  faces,  indeed, 
are  generally  broad,  and  their  eyes  small,  but  their  complexions  are 
tyrer ;  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows  resemble  those  of  Western  Europe; 
tiieir  noses  are  universally  aquiline,  and  their  chins  tolerably  provided 
with  a  curly  beard.  Unlike  the  Calmuks,  who  have  no  wheel-carriagesi 
and  whose  tents  are  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  up  on  the  back  of  a  ca^ 
mel  at  every  removal  of  the  family,  the  Nogi^s  have  their  huts  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  drawn  from  place  to  place  by  oxen,  buf&loes,  or  camels. 
Many  of  them  have,  hi  the  (Mrnea,  abandoned  their  wandering  and  no- 
madic habits;  and  others,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marinopol,  though 
disliking  bread  themselves,  have  no  objecdon,  as  has  been  almdy^notio- 
ed,  to  the  labours  or  profits  of  husbandry.  Their  persons  are  generally 
tall  andlarge,  of  a  kind  which  promises  more  strength  than  agility  or 
endurance ;  theur  tempers  are  grave,  gentle,  and,  from  want  of  adequate 
motives  to  exertion,  indolent  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Turkish  lan^ 
guage,  and  are  zealous  proflessors  of  Mahomedanism.  Their  origin  and 
history,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Co8sak8,wifl  occupy  much  of  this  trea- 
tise; though  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  the  races  which  now  chiefly 
possesses  the  country,  can  be  any  otherwise  regarded  than  as  amcmg 
the  last  of  a  long,  train  of  successive  invaders,  by  whom  Sc3rthia  haS| 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  iHoftne  history,  beoi  ravaged. 

XVI. — ^No  district  in  the  world  has  more  or  surer  marks  of  the  pro- 
longed dominion  of  mankind,  than  the  wastesover  which  the  reader  has 
been  conducted.  Besides  the  deep  black  mould  impregnated  with  salt- 
petre, which  is  die  common  soil  of  the  valleys,  and  evinces  the  annual 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  by  the  fires  of  many  soooesrive  gene- 
rations, the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  country  have  provided  for  their 
own  remembrance  by  monumental  structures  of  the  most  durable  form 
and  materiaL  The  whole  vast  solitude  firom  the  Dniqper  to  the  Donetz, 
and  fkom  Bakmuth  to  the  golden  gate  of  the  Crimea,  is  like  one  un« 
bounded cemetry, thickly qwtted  ov«r  with  aepul^res.  No  towiis,no 
vyiages,  nosQltt8ryfiEurms,noMusoovitishdomesor  Turkish  nrinants^ 
distract  the  attention  from  these  rude  memorials  of  a  forgotten  race ; 
and  the  herds  of  cattle  which  seem  to  own  no  master;  the  marmots 
which  whistle  around  our  fieet  ;*  the  eagles  which  scarcely  notice  our 

^  An  exBeUenidneripdon  of  then  nuurmot^  from  the  iiirokey  as  large  as  a  ft<wninnn  tarritr, 
down  to  the  diminutive  soilik,  is  giyen  by  Dr.  Clarke,  (vol.  i.  p.  248,  4to.  edit)  The  roiee  of 
the  nelik  is  a  ihrill  whiitle,  more  reaembling  the  note  of  a  bird  than  any  aouad  attered  by  a 
qpiadniped.  They  are  very  nimble  and  liYely,  and  difficult  to  be  diot,  aai  while  the  herd  ie 
finding,  there  are  eome  who  eeem  toact  as  eentinele,  and  on  the  firat  whiirtle  the  whole  army 
dieappean  into  their  borrowa.*  Eagles  are  also  very  eonmon  oothe  meraeleTattd  parts  of 
—>.■■■■  ■■■J  ■ '  II 

*  Forafurtberaccouatof  thetiiitik,byllr.RegiiitldHabflr,HBp.903.— Ed. 
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approach;  aad  the  sepulchreB  of  various  foims  which  rise  on  eTerjr 
side,  impress  the  traveller,  at  times^  With  an  awffil  and  smgular  sensa-^ 
tion>  as  ifj  of  human  beings,  the  dead  only  were  the  occupants  of  Sey^ 

thia. 

XYII.— Some  of  these  tombs  arc  mere  conical  barrows,  of  a  character 
too  vague  to  afford  any  clue  to  their  founders,  masmuch  as  they  aee  the 
common  kind  of  tomb  erected  by  barbarians  in  every  age  and  eountry, 
and  may  be  referred,  vnih  equal  probability,  to  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, or  to  the  Calmuks  of  the  last  century.  In  many  of  them  gun- 
l^arrels  have  been  found,  which  identifies  them  with  the  last  named  peo- 
ple; while  some,  which  contain  vaults  roofed  with  stone,  may  be  as- 
cribed, with  more  probability,  to  the  early  Grecian  colonists.  Others, 
however,  there  are,  of  which  Rubniquis  noticed  great  numbers  in  his 
journey  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Don,  and  which  Mr.  Thornton  and  my- 
self found  in  equal  abundance  on  the  downs  between  Bakmuth  and  Iva- 
novna,  which  difSsr  widely  from  every  other  ancient  memorial  in  the 
world.  They  consist  of  a  tumulus  of  solid  earth,  surmounted  by  one  or, 
more  frequently,  two  statues,  from  Ave  to  six  feet  high,  representing 
male  or  female  figures  in  a  fitting  posture,  naked,  except  the  loins ;  the 
head  covered  with  a  ponderous  cap,  or  turban,  a  massive  necklace  hang- 
ing over  the  bosom,  and  a  smaU  drinking-<;up  at  die  girdle.  Though 
rudely,  they  are  not,  considering  their  apparent  antiquity,  contemptibly, 
executed ;  and  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  objects  which  excite  the 
traveller's  attention  during  his  journey  over  these  wearisome  lawns. 

XVIIL — To  ask  the  history  of  these  monuments  from  the  Calmuks, 
the  Torgorts,  or  the  Nogays,  would  be  about  as  useless  as  to  interrogate 
the  bones  which  they  cover ;  and  though  the  greater  number  of  travel- 
lers have  noticed  and  described  them,  nothing  can  be  more  unsupported 
and  vague  than  the  conjectures  which  have  been  produced  as  to  their 
origin.  If,  with  Dr.  Guthrie,*  who  agrees  with  Pallas  and  Gmelin,  we 
ascribe  their  erection  to  the  Huns,  it  is  strange  that  no  images  of  the 
same  kind  are  found  in  countries  where  that  people  made  a  longer  stay 
than  in  European  Scythia;  or  that  the  Calmuks,  a  race  of  Hunnish  ex- 
traction, and  whose  customs  and  religion  have  remained  unchuiged 
frook  a  very  remote  antiquity,  should  not  have  retained  the  practice. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  indeed,  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  likeness  of  these 
images  to  the  ancientnleacriptions  of  Hunnish  deformity,  and  to  a  sop- 
posed  testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  concerning  them.    But,  be- 


th«  steppe,  tlioogh  Scrabo  deniee  that  they  are  found  there.  Re  is  guilty  ofan  opposite  errour 
in  peopling  theee  wilds  with  a  fabulous  animal  named  coha^  which  carries  a  stock  of  water  in 
its  head ;  ond  with  the  onageTf  or  wild  ass.  It  is  possible  that  by  the  onager  he  means  the 
wild  horib,  which  is  still  occasionally  met  with,  and  reaembles,  to  a  careless  obserrer,  aa  ass 
aoore  than  a  horse. 
*  Letlersoii  tbs  Taorida,  Appendix,  p.  409. 
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tween  the  modem  Calmuks,  at  least,  and  these  imagea,  (thoQgh  I  have 
Seen  more  speeimeiui  of  both  than  Dr.  Guthrie,)  I  could  certainly  pei^ 
ceive  no  striking  resemblance ;  nor,  in  their  present  de&ced  and  weather* 
beaten  state,  can  they  be  said  to  afford  a  toleraUe  representation  of  any 
variety  of  the  human  countenance.  The  Doctor's  reference  to  Ammiar 
nus  Maroellinus  is  a  still  more  curious  specimen  of  his  antiquarian  judg- 
ment and  critical  acumen.  "  Ammianus,"  he  tells  us,  *'  speaks  of  these 
▼ery  same  statues  in  the  fifth  century,  which,  he  sa3rs,  are  true  repre- 
sentations of  the  Hunnish  face."  This  citation,  given  without  naming 
either  book  or  page,  long  perplexed  me,  and  I  have  been  at  length  com- 
pelled to  conclude,  that  Uie  passage  alluded  to  is — "  Hunnorum  gens, 
monumentis  veteribus  leviter  nota,  ultra  paludes  Msoticas  glacialem 
Oceanum  aecolens  omnem  modum  feritatis  excedlt.'**  These  words,  by 
the  help  of  a  little  bad  construing,  may,  no  doubt,  be  rendered,  "  The 
nation  of  the  Huns,  easily  known  from  the  ancient  monuments  be" 
yond  the  Palus  MiBotis,^^  &c. '  The  same  objection  which  forbids  us  to 
consider  the  Huns  as  the  authors  of  these  sepulchres,  must  also  militate 
against  the  Cumani ;  and  we  have  the  testitaiony  of  Rubruquis  to  show 
thatthey  existed  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  Mongolian  tribes  in  Europe; 
so  that  these  last  are  likewise  excluded  from  all  claim. 

XIX. — The  cup,  however,  sospwded  firom  the  girdle  of  each,  which 
all  observers  have  noticed,  and  none  have  hitherto  explained,  aflbrds  a 
sufiicient  clue  to  their  history.  It  was  the  known  symbol  which  the 
Scythians  inherited  from  Hercules,  and  which  all  their  nations  wore 
thus  fastened,  in  token  of  descent  from  him.t  The  allegory  or  fable  on 
which  Herodotus  grounds  this  custom^  I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to 
uhravel ;  but  the  custom  for  which  it  endeavours  to  account  is  not  with- 
out its  interest,  and  may  almost  identify  these  singular  memorials  with 
'*  those  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,"  for  which  alone  the  Scythians  told 
Darius  they  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  contend^ 

That  any  now  existing  are  so  old  as  the  Persian  invasion,  I  will  not 
certainly  maintain;  though  to  monuments  of  this  kihd  a  duration  al- 
most indefinite  may  be  ascribed  in  a  country  so  thinly  inhabited,  and 
where  loneliness  of  situation  is  a  better  safeguard  than  all  the  care  of  su- 
perstitious or  antiquarian  affection.  But  that  these  are  of  Scythian  ori- 
gin, no  reasonable  doubt  can,  I  think,  be  entertained. 

XX. — But  though  these  images  be  the  only  monuments  which  bear 
certain  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity,  (for  I  dare  not  afiirm  that  the 
vallum  near  Iski-Crim,  or  the  similar  work  on  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop, 


*  Animiui.  MuimI.  lih  zizi«  1 2. 

f  Ere  «ai  If  rvBt  ^uXat  m  rwv  ^fovnipwv  i»p€uy  Zxvfcf«— Melp.  l6i 
tMtU  itM  wavms  tt  rovn  tutra  rm^i^i  airicvsc«Ow,  nyj(mv999t  ^iv  A»»t«t  TA#OI  Rjl* 
TPniOI,  ^t^Ttt  rwrovs  avtvpovrit,  ovyxuiv  nupavBt  avrin^if  jmi  yvw^lvtft  fvr«,  circ  h^v 
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are  the  flame  vhich  Herodotus  mentions  under  the  name  of  CnDmenaB 
walls,*)  the  Sc]rt^ians  whose  ashes  they  corer,  were  not  the  earliest  oe- 
capants  of  the  country.  The  Cimmerians,  or  Cwmraeg^  who  in  almost 
all  Europe  have  eomposed  the  advanced  guard  of  oolonlzation,  and  have 
every  where  been  compelled  to  fly  still  fuither»  or  to  retire  into  raon»- 
tains  and  wildernesses  befinre  the  succeeding  waves  of  fiereer  or  mora 
numerous  tribes,  have  left  their  name,  if  we  believe  Herodotus,  afized 
to  the  Bosphorus,  or  ferry  of  the  Pdus  Mmtis^  and  to  m  region  appa- 
rently the  Iski-drim  of  modem  times.  On  the  approaeh  of  the  Bey* 
thians  they  appear  to  have  yielded  without  %  struggle  %  the  mqor  part 
of  the  nation  retreating  through  Colchis  into  Asia  Minor,' while  some  of 
the  boldest,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  maintained  theur  ground  in  the 
r  mountains  of  the  Crimea.  The  Tauri  (aname  derived  from  the  Cdtie  word 
Tor,  a  rock  or  headland)  wererenolrned,  like  the  ])ruids,for  their  bloody' 
sacrifices ;  they  are  expressly  called  by  Herodotus  a  nation  distinct  from 
the  Sc]rthians,t  and  even  at  the  present  day,  the  florid  complezton^  the 
blue  eyes,  and  eurling  auburn  hair  of  many  of  these  mountaineers  ore 
a  presumptive  etndence  of  their  pedigree.t  Of  the  frigittves  into 
Asia,  a  part  at  least  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  round  Sinope ; 
and  however  inferior  they  might  be  to  the  Scythians,  were  so  (orn^da^ 
ble  to  their  new  neighbours,  that  they  had  nearly  reduced  the  whote  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Saidis  itsel£§  How  long 
their  ravages  continued  we  know  n6t ;  but  we  learn  from  Herodotm 
that  they  were  driven  at  length  beyond  the  Halys  by  Hslyattfe,  king 
of  Lydia.  It  is  not  impossible  (and  the  conjecture,  if  confirmed  by  iii- 
turo  discoveries,  may  tend  to  clear  up  a  very  obscure  portion  of  histo- 
rical geography)  that  vestiges  of  their  language  and  physiognomy  may 
be  found  among  the  yellow-haired  tribes  of  the  oountry  between  the 

*  Herad.  Mdp.  19. 

t  II*favX«9M  rmrrf  nu  tl  TcvpM  nfurrat  nic  XnOtnn  ^  drnf  Arrucff  «»•  dht  Km  fot 
ASfMUM  M|iMcr«  rw  ytww  rov  Zowuucn, — Mdpom.  99. 

t  Tbe  Nogayi  regard  thew  monntaineera  as  a  diadiKt  race  from  ihteamiltvm ;  aad  iMlaad 
aTTkrtar,  eall  tbam  by  the  conlempCnonfl  dimimitinn  <if  2bt  Dr.  PaUa%  to  wlMaa  hmfkaMtf 
Mad  eonvrraatioii  aU  irmvaDara  into  tfaeaaoonoiriaa  tra  mdaHod,  aaaMud  ma  that  thair  laii- 
foaga  diSisrad,  in  many  raapect^  firomcbatof  tha  othar  Tartar^  which,  aa  wellaa  their  &ir 
eomplazion,  ha  waa  inclined  to  aaeribefo  a  miztiira  of  Gothic  blood.  The  Gotha,  indeed,  did, 
in  amall  numbers,  occupy  aome  of  tbe  mountain  Tillagea  in  tbe  timia  of  Rubroqula ;  bol 
among  thoae  of  whom  I  am  now  apeaking,  Dr.  PaUaa  waa  not  abla  to  mention  any  Gothic 
wofda  aa  atiU  pveralent,  nor  did  any  aoah  lall  nndor  my  own  obaarvalioa,  thoqgh  I  waa  art 
mabla  to  judga  of  any  atriking  aimilart^  aithor  to  the  Garraan  or  Swadirii  laagnagaa.  I  wm 
ignorant,  however,  of  TurUah ;  and  waa  at  that  time  too  young  and  too  Uttk  experienced  in 
■och  inqniriea  to  haye  either  power  or  inf.HnatioB  to  pursue  them  properly.  If  we  recollect 
tbe  length  of  time  during  which  the  Celta  have,  under  ciwnmataneaa  not  diaaiasilar,  main* 
taiaed  their  national  and  aaparale  axiaiance  amo^g  tha  rooka  of  Cornwall,  Wda%  and  Bia> 
eay,  it  cannot  be  thought  improbable  that  we  ahoold  alaofiad  aome  relioi  of  than  tam^  the 
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C^ian  and  Eoxlne  *  and  in  the  hstoA  o(  Albyn,  or  Albaniai  affixed 
during  manyages  toiheMU  cowUryot  Caucasus,  as  Iberia  (a  word 
also  of  Celtic  derivation)  was  to  the  district  adjoining  the  Fords  of  the 
Araxes  and  Cyrus.  The  kings,  however,  of  the  Cimmerians,  (for,  like 
many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  they  appear  to  have  had  several  pos- 
sessed of  joint  authority,)  did  not  so  easily  concur  in  the  apprehensions 
of  their  people.  When  these  last  had  determined  to  fly  before  the  Scy- 
thians, the  kings,  preferring  death  to  the  infamy  of  deserting  their  coun- 
try, fell  each  on  the  other's  sword,  and  were  buried  by  their  nation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  where  thdr  tumulus,  which  certainly  existed 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  may  probably  yet  reward  the  inquiries  of  far 
ture  traveDers.t 

XXL— This  invai4on  of  Asia  is  placed  by  Herodotus  in  the  time  of 
Anlys,  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who  began  to  reign,  according  to 
most  chronologers,  in  the  year  before  Christ,  680.  And  as  it  is  appa- 
rent, from  the  circumstances  mentioned,  that  the  prior  ezpulaon  of  the 
Celts  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine  was  achieved  by  the  Scy- 
thians, withoot  any  difficulty  or  protracted  struggle,  we  cannot  well 
asngn  an  earlier  date  than  the  above  for  the  arrival  of  this  last  named 
people  from  the  east  A  tar  more  ancient  residence  in  Europe  is  claim- 
ed, indeed,  for  the  Sc3rthians  by  many  learned  men  of  modem  times, 
who  are  anxious  to  derive  from  their  lineage  some  of  the  earliest,  as 
well  as  the  most  illustrious  tribes  of  the  west,  and  to  refer  to  them  as  to 
a  common  storehouse  of  nations^the  Goths,  the  Germans,  the  Thra- 
eians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Italians.  Now,  as  all  these  nations,  except 
the  two  first,  are  known  to  have  existed  as  fiourishing  and  populous 
communities  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  date  at  which,  if 
we  believe  Herodotus,  the  Scythians  first  drove  their  waggons  eastward 
of  the  Tanais,  it  must  follow  either  that  Herodotus  is  incorrect  in  his 
statements,  or  that  the  Scythians,  who  expelled  the  Celts,  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  other  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  who,  at  some  very  remote  and 
unknown  period,  had  colonized  the  countries  above  enumerated ;  or, 
lastiy,  that  the  above  hypothesis  is  at  least  so  fiir  incorrect,  as  it  derives 
the  three  last^iamed  nations  firom  the  wanderers  of  Scytbia.    But  that 

*  The  faMQSiliil  Cire«Miaii  priaoMr  deseribed  by  Dr.  Clvka,  (Vol.  k  p.  378.)  had  ligbt 
brown  hair ;  and  the  who  waa  oSared  for  aala  in  1788  to  the  German  merchant  Keding,  had 
lair  hair  and  light  Una  ejree.  (Gathrie**  Taarida,  p.  163.)  The  same  featarea,  in  which 
inaay  of  theae  moontaiDeera  are  itroagly  contraited  with  the  neighboarii^  nationa,  are  alao 
Botieed  by  other  travellen.    Thoee  whom  I  lell  in  with  had  dark  hair  and  oompleziooa. 

The  name  of  Albania  haa  been  ofUn  coneidered  merely  aa  a  eormption  of  AUniai  and  de> 
dueed  from  thoaeAlani  who  were  driven  eouthward  by  the  Hma.  Bat  three  hundred  yean 
beibre  the  time  of  Attila'a  inrasion,  and  while  the  Alani  were  fiur  to^the  north,  Strabo  plaeea 
the  Albani  among  theee  moontaini ;  and  theae  twd  nationa  are  etpmmly  diatiogniehed  fnm 
•aeh  other  by  Ammianna  MarceUimia.  (Strabo^  lib.  TiiL  Ammian.  MareeL  lib.  zzrlL  e.  18 ; 
zzjri.  e.  2.) 

t  Herod.  Melp^  19. 
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Herodotus  could  be  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  the  Cimmerian  mroad, 
which  had  occurred  in  times  so  near  his  own,  and  by  which  liis  own 
country  of  Asiatic  Greece  had  so  materially  suffered,  is  a  supposition 
which  will  not  be  very  readily  entertained.  Nor,  when  ihe  same 
historian  ascribes  the  Celtic  migration  to  a  cause  so  probable  and  so  ob- 
Tious,  as  their  own  previous  expulsion  from  their  former  possessions  by 
a  barbarous  enemy,  can  any  sufficient  reason  be  assigned  lor  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  his  information.  And  his  authority  is,  on  all  which  re- 
lates to  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  world,  so  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  succeeding  historians,  that  some  very  strong  reason  must  be  as- 
signed, to  induce  us  to  transfer  our  iaith  from  him  to  the  inconsisieni 
and  improbable  compilations  of  Diodorus  and  Trogus  Pompeius. 

XXII. — That  the  Scythians  were  an  ancient  nation,  though  asserted 
in  the  vague  eulogia  pronounced  on  them  by  Justin  and  Diodorus,  was 
not  the  tradition  either  of  the  Scythians  themselves,  or  oi  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus.    The  Scsrthians  esteemed  themselves  the  most 
recent  of  mankind,  and  reckoned  but  ten  centuries  from  the  time  of  thdr 
mythological  ancestor,  Targitans,  to  the  invasion  of  their  country  by 
Darius  Hystaspes  f  a  lapse  of  years  too  insignificant  to  ascend  to  the 
date  of  the  ancient  Pelasgi,  or  greatly  to  exceed  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.    The  Greeks,  so  far  from  reverencing  them  as  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Pelasgian  or  Hellenic  family,  were  content  to  as* 
cribe  their  origin  to  a  casual  amour  of  Hercules,  himself  of  Pelasgian 
race,  and  whom  they  described  as  wandering  into  these  vast  and  uninha- 
bited plains  for  the  first  time,  on  his  return  from  a  western  expedition.! 
These  stories,  it  is  true,  are  m3rthological ;  but  they  plainly  prove  that, 
neither  in  the  minds  of  the  Scythians  or  of  the  Greeks,  was  there  any 
suspicion  that  the  last  were  a  colony  of  the  former.    And  though  the 
scene  of  the  Scythian  theogony  be  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Do- 
rysthenes,  (a  circumstance  which  might  at  first  induce  us  to  suspect  that 
the  Scythians  were  more  ancient  in  Europe  than  Herodotus  will  allow,) 
yet  is  it  no  unusual  occurrence,  that  barbarous  nations  should  transfer 
the  fables  which  they  are  taught  to  revere,  from  one  situation  to  another, 
as  they  themselves  have  altered  their  place  of  abode.    The  scene  of  the 
death  of  Adonis,  at  first,  perhaps,  celebrated  on  the  Ganges,  was  laid  suc- 
cessively In  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus ;  and  three  different  caves  in  Arcadia 
and  Crete  were  assigned  as  each  the  only  real  cradle  of  the  infant  Jupi- 
ter.   What  wonder  then  that  the  story  of  Targitaus,  the  of&pring  of  the 
water  and  the  air,  and  his  three  sons,  among  whom  the  earth  was  divid- 
ed, was  affixed  by  the  Scythians  to  whatever  river  the  present  genera- 


TtyovtPM  fuvvw  ff^Mf  mii  Xcyovm  oE  ZcvOai*  grta  ii  wft^  twu  n  ycyoMffii  rm  «vfiv 
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iioxk  was  beil  acquainted  with ;  and  that  this  mythological  corruption  of 
Noah  and  his  sons,  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  Oxus,  or  Jaxartes, 
was  afterwards  fastened  on  a  European  stream  1  And  as  the  antiquity 
of  the  Scythians  in  Asia  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  so  it  may  be 
added,  that  neither  Justin  nor  Diodorus  ascribe  to  them  an  earlier  settle- 
ment in  Europe  than  that  which  Herodotus  allows.  It  will  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  Herodotus  contradicts  himself,  when  he  brings  his  Scythians 
into  Europe  at  so  late  a  date  as  he  does  in  the  present  passage,  since  he 
had  previously,  in  his  second  book,  asserted  that  "  Sesostris,"  (whose 
conquests  are  allowed  by  all  to  have  preceded  the  birth  of  Ardys  by  many 
centuries,)  '<  passing  from  Asia  into  Europe,  subdued  theScythv  and 
the  Thracians.''*  I  might  urge,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  the  frequent 
inaccuracy  of  historians,  who  call  a  country  by  the  name  it  is  best  known 
by,  whether  at  the  period  which  they  mention  it  had  been  received  or 
no ;  and  the  example  of  Machiavelli,  who  speaks  in  his  discourses  of  the 
conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Preikch  during  the  Dictatorship  of  Furius 
Camillus.t  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  Herodotus,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  careful  examination  of  all  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  reckoned  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  continents,  not  the  Tar 
nais,  but  Caucasus,  the  Caq)ian,  and  the  river  Araxes,  by  which  last  he 
meant  the  Oxus ;  so  that  not  only  that  which  we  now  call  European 
Scythia,  but  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Volga,  and  Turkestan  itselfi 
were  included  by  him  in  the  common  name  of  Europe ;}  and  that  the 
Scythians  may  have  inhabited  these  countries  in  very  remote  antiquity, 
I  certainly  will  not  deny ;  any  more  than  that  Sesostris  (if  his  exploits 
be  not  imaginary)  may  have  paid  them  a  visit  there.  The  same  observa- 
tions apply  to  the  mention  made  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  of  the  Hippe- 
molgi  and  Lactophagi,  who,  if  they  were  not  Scythians,  were  a  race  at 
least  of  similar  habits,  but  whom  the  poets  afford  us  no  reason  for  fixing 
to  the  west  of  the  Tanais.  Jupiter,  seated  on  Gargarus,  with  his  back  to 
Troy,  and  his  face  consequently  northward,  might  behold  at  once  the 
Thracians  and  Mysians  to  the  north-west,  and  the  Asiatic  Sacs  at  the 


*  Herodot  Eoterpe.  103. 

t  "  Pnrio  Cwnillok  poi  eh'agli  ebbe  liberato  Roma  daUa  opprmiaoe  dd  fVoiMMl.'*— Dis- 
eorri.  lib.  i.  c«p.  Ttii 

X  HerodoCos  speaks  expressly  of  the  boundary-  of  Asia  to  the  north  and  north<east,  as  beins 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  river  Arazes.  IIf#$  ^efw  1$  4  ^Mnt^  n  OaKmm  Km  ^  A^nt 
Mra^«f,  ^v  vpof  fXiov  ovcs^evra,  Melpom.  40 ;  and  in  the  same  seccion,  TMcvnr  fitw  sac 
tvswvriv  4  Ana  ten.  And  thoogh  he  allows  that  some  reckoned  the  Tanais  as  the  boondarj 
of  Asia,  yet  he  himself  was  plainly  not  of  that  opinion,  since  he  caUs  Europe  as  knpiw  Asia 
and  Africa  together ;  (f  42.)  and  since  he  asserts  in  another  place,  (f  46.)  that  no  one  knew 
either  the  northern  or  eoMUm  bouidary  of  Buope.  'H  it  BvfiMni  wfH  ««3a^0ir  #cMf9  t^t 
yivt#Ma/icyir,  ovrt  ra  w^f  4^i«v  «mKrfXXevr«,  ovrt  ns  Vfec  Be^,  «  wtptffnrt  cm*  |itfcti  Is 
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noiili-eMtemextienutyof  hishoriflon;*  and  Phineiw  might  be  eanied 
by  the  Harpies  to  the  n^ghbotiriiood  of  the  Aral,  aa  weU  as  to  the  Don 
or  Dnieper.  Nor  was  it  more  difflcolt  for  Homer  or  Henod  to  obtain 
some  scanty  knowledge  of  these  eaatem  tribes,  than  of  the  southern  and 
equally  distant  Ethiopians. 

XXni.— The  difierence  of  mannen  between  the  Scythians  and  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  should  not  be  omitted,  as  greatly  increasing 
the  improbability  of  any  original  connexion  between  them.  For  though 
rtmilarity  of  manners  be  nodecunveiMroof  of  a  common  origin,  since  aU 
nations,  under  corresponding  chcumstances,  are  led  to  institutions  nearly 
the  same ;  yet  so  slowly  do  men  mdeam  the  habits  of  their  aneestors, 
UtaX  any  groat  Tariety  of  customs^  eqiecially  such  as  ar^  connected  with 
religious  observances,  is  a  strong  argument  tiie  other  way.  Now  it  will 
be  found  that  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  whether  Ooths,  Greeks, 
Germans,  Celts,  or  Thracians,  have  agreed,  il^m  the  rudest  antiquity, 
in  the  reverence  of  certain  divinities,  which  the  learned  researches  of 
8ir  William  Jones  have  identified  with  those  of  Hindoostan.  Indra,  the 
Saoserit  god  of  the  visible  firmament,  the  hnsband  of  the  earth,  the  be* 
stower  of  rain,  and  wielder  of  the  thunder-^iolt,  was,  under  tile  various 
names  of  Zeus,  Diespiter,  Thor,  or  Taranis,  the  supreme  divinity  of  the 
most  ancient  tribes  of  Europe ;  while  other  and  superior  powers  were 
worshipped  with  various  ceremonies,  and  all  of  them  mider  representa- 
tions of  the  human  form.  Tahiti,  or  *'  Fire,"  a  superstition  of  very  dif- 
fierent  origin,  was  the  greatest  of  the  Scythian  deities.t  To  images  of 
tiie  Divinity  in  a  human  likeness,  they  appear  to  have  been  utteriy 
strangen.}  The  sword  only  was  honoured  as  an  appropriate  symbol  oi 
the  god  of  war ;  and  with  so  much  intolerance  did  they  regard  the  wor- 
ship of  thdr  neighbours,  that  Anacharsis  and  King  Scyles  were  put  to 
death  by  their  countrymen,  the  former  by  his  own  brother,  for  attempt- 
.  ing  to  introduce,  at  diflbrent  times,  and  with  the  greatest  privacy,  the 


*  Sfvtf  J'nRi  Mv  Tfttas  rt  km  'KjrrofM  vvvffi  ittkt 
Twf  ftOf  Pf  9apa  Tfin  vwov  r*  i^c^cv  mi  9t^9v 
JXttXtftwf  mvTt  it  waXiv  r^tnif  999€  ^aaimt 

rXtutn^ayttPf  «/3i«#y  rt,  iuDatnrarmv  «vOpM«wy. 
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lure  of  Um  tSeytfiiaB  teoled  Wttggoa. 
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idoralion  of  the  tivo  frvourite  divinities  of  Greece  and  Thrace,  the  mo* 
ther  of  the  gods  and  Bacchiuu*  The  use  of  moveable  tents,  or  fxed  hsr 
bitations,  is  another  difference  equally  striking  and  eqnaUy  universal. 
The  wildest  inhabitants  of  Germany,  and  the  earliest  savages  of  whom 
we  have  any  aecount  in  Thrace,  were  hunters  indeed,  but  not  seenites 
or  nomades.  Th^  use  of  .tents,  the  tented  waggon  more  particularly, 
appears  to  hove  been,  in  early  times,  unknown ;  and  even  the  warriors 
of  Homer's  poem  were  lodged  in  barracks  of  straw  and  wicker.  8trabo^ 
indeed,  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  some  nameless  historian  of 
Athens,  that  the  Pelasgi  were,  by  the  ancient  Athenians,  called  Pelasgi 
or  Storks,  from  their  frequeht  change  of  habitation.t  But  this  rambling 
character,  as  is  plain  from  the  context,  vras  not  the  peaceable  migration 
of  shepherds,  nor  carried  on  in  the  same  vehicles,  or  on  the  same  elOi- 
ment;  but  the  restless  excursions  of  rovmg  pirates,  who  cruised  wbcmi 
from  one  island  to  another  in  circular  canoes,  resemblhig  the  CeKic  co- 
racle. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  this  account  of  Strabo  is  clogged 
with  many  difficulties,  which  evince  that  in  matters  of  such  remote  an* 
tiquity,  he  was  neither  so  diligent  nor  so  cautious  as  Herodotus*  The 
origin  which  he  assigns  to  the  Pelasgi,  that,  being  a  small  tribe  in  Area* 
dia,  they  all  turned  soldiers,  and  gave  thehr  own  name  to  whoever  en- 
listed into  their  number,  is  in  itself  unlikely,  and  in  complete  oppositfoA 
to  the  general  concurrence  of  history,  which  points  them  out  as  among 
the  earliest,  doubtless,  if  not  the  orighud  hihabitants  of  Greece,  of  the 
Islands  of  Crete  and  €3rprus,  and  of  a  part  of  Italy.  His  aocoimt,  how* 
ever,  of  their  beginning,  vague  as  it  may  be,  is  little  qualified  to  eneonr* 
age  the  scheme  which  would  drive  them  from  Scy thia ;  and  the  lucfid 
statement  of  Herodotus  is  such  as  materially  to  increase  this  im^oba- 
bility. 

XXrv.— The  population  of  Greece  was,  aeeording  to  Herodotus,  di- 
vided into  two  families,  the  Pelasgi  and  the  Hellenes.}  The  first  of 
these  were  what  he  calls  a  barbarous  nation,  who  were  the  original  oc- 
cupants of  the  soil,  and  gave  their  name,  in  ancient  days,  to  the  whole 
country.  The  second  spoke  the  language  which  yet  bears  thehr  name, 
and  in  tiie  time  of  King  Deucalion  were  settled  in  the  country  of  Fhthlo- 
tis ;  afterwards,  under  Dorus,  son  of  Hellen,  (from  whom  they  took  the 
name  oi  Dorians,)  in  the  mountanious  parts  of  Thessaly ;  and  being  ex- 
pelled from  this  settlement  by  the  Phoenicians,  under  Cadmus,  they 
carried  their  name  and  language  into  Peloponnesus,  which  had  been  till 
then  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Apis,  had 
first  redeemed  it  from  the  wOd  beasts.  The  Dorians,  or  HeUenes,  were 
thus  the  ancestors  of  the  Spartans  and  other  dominant  nations  of  the 


t  Strabo.  lib.  t. 
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peniusula,  and  always  retaiiied  the  same  tongue  which  they  brought 
with  them  from  the  Phthiotis.  The  Pelasgi,  who  took  the  name  of 
lonians  on  uniting  with  another  body  of  Hellenes  under  Ion,  son  of 
Xuthus,  acquired  the  language  of  their  new  allies,  but  considerably 
softened  by  an  intermixture  of  their  own ;  what  this  language  was  it  is 
certainly,  at  the  present  day,  impossible  to  determine,  though  the  scale 
of  probability  would  incline  more  to  the  Celtic  than  to  the  Scythian. 
From  them  the  Athenians  were  descended. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  short  sketch  of  the  earliest 
population  of  Greece,  as  it  is  classed  by  Herodotus,  and  by  all  the  other 
best  authorities,  except  Strabo,  to  obviate  the  singular  mistakes  into 
which  aa  author,  for  whose  industry  and  candour  I  have  the  highest 
respect,  has  fiiUoi,  from  a  too  great  desire  to  reconcile  Strabo  with  He- 
rodotus, and  from  a  too  great  reliance  on  his  voluminous  countryman, 
Dr.  QHUes.'*'  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  could  not  have  supposed  that 
itwasthePdasgic  nation  whose*  successive  migrations  H^odotus  re- 
cords, or  have  forgotten,  what  every  school-boy  knows,  and  what  was 
under  his  eyes  in  the  very  passage  which  he  misconstrues,  that  Donis, 
Ifom  whom  the  Dorians  took  their  hame,  was  son  of  Hellen ;  and  that 
the  Albanians,  who  were  the  head  of  the  loniaos,  were  of  Pelade  de^ 
scent 

XXV. — Of  these  two  nations  Herodotus  assures  us  that  the  Pelasgi 
were  by  no  means  addicted  to  wandering;  and  of  the  other,  though  he 
undoubtedly  says  that  they  had  often  changed  their  habitations,  yet  be 
no  where  implies  that  such  migrations  were,  like  those  of  the  ScyUiians, 
the  result  of  their  domestic  economy,  or  thai  they  left  a  pasture  when 
it  was  exhausted,  to  return  to  it  next  season.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  great 
difference  between  changing  our  country  and  changing  our  field ;  and 
the  Tartars,  who  do  the  last  four  times  in  a  year,  would  require  a  very 
strong  inducement  to  do  the  former,  or  to  forsake  for  ever  those  mea- 
dows to  which  they  annually  bid  adieu.  The  territory  end  pasture- 
grounds  of  a  horde  of  Calmuks  are  marked  out  and  defended  with  as 
jealous  care  front  the  encroachments  of  their  neighbours,  as  the  borders 
of  any  agricultural  or  manufiicturing  nation ;  and  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  changing  their  country,  like  the  Dorians,  as  described  by 
Herodotus,  when  chased  from  it  by  ibreign  force,  or  lured  by  the  hope 
of  foreign  advantage,  is  no  more  characteristic  of  a  Scythian  than  of  a 
Scotsman.  The  change  of  residence  which  induced  Herodotus  to  give 
the  name  of  wandering  to  the  Hellenes,  appears,  on  examination,  to 
have  occurred  only  five  times  in  half  as  many  centuries,  which  is  no 
great  matter  in  the  progress  of  a  colony.  Above  all,  however,  the  spe- 
cification of  the  different  places  at  which  they  successively  dwelt  in  an 
extent  of  country,  the  whole  of  which  would  have  been  depastured  and 
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tatfibledoTer  by  the  Ck^den  Horde  in  one  eeaaon,  is  a  dear  eTideneOi 
tiial  far  from  being  nomades^  they  were  stationary  residenUi  within  the 
aeanty  bounds  of  whatever  canton  they  colonized. 

YVVI In  language  (a  yet  stronger  circumstance  in  proving  or  dis* 

proving  i^  identity  of  race)  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that  either  the 
Fdasgi  or  Hellenes  retained  any  traces  of  a  Scythian  dideet  As  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  former,  we  are  utterly  ignorant)  the  sys* 
tematist  has,  indeed,  a  wild  scope  for  ooi^ectnre;  but  on  a  comparisoil 
of  the  Greek  with  the  soanty  specimen  of  Scjrthian  words  which  Her»* 
4otus  aUbrds  us,  even  the  most  skilful  etymologist  will  ihid  but  lifttla 
chance  of  establishing  a  relationship.*  The  same  observatioa  wiO  ap* 
ply  to  the  Gothic  dialects  j  and  if  the  Scythian  was  origmally  connect* 
ed  with  any  of  them,  it  can  only  be  said  Uiat  its  words  and  names  are 
so  iar  disfigured  by  spelling  or  pronunciation,  tiiat  no  traces  can  now  bt 
Hwrnd  of  thehr  original  character.  It  is  urged,  however,  on  the  aut(iority 
of  Diodorus,  that  the  Hyperborean  dialect  approached,  to  that  of  Ddps,t 
and  a  wittidim  of  Anacharsis  is  quoted  to  prove  that  all  theGredu  q^Okft 
SBjfthian.}  It  may,  therefole,  be  worth  while  to  examine  how  br  these 
Isstiraonies  will  bear  up  the  hypothesis  to  tibeaid  of  which  flieyaro 
oalled  in.  Now  as  to  the  Hjrpeilioreanstt  may  be  doubted^  perhaps,  hf 
what  species  of  inspiration  DIodorus  could  so  positively  p^noDliee  on 
their  language  and  their  intercourse  with  the  DelianS,  m  many  centu- 
ries after  that  intercourse  had  altogether  ceased ;  when  aO  which  Hero* 
dolas,  8Q0  yeais  before,  conMlearn  from  the  Delisas  themidves^ 
amounted  to  so  litfle.  Twloeonly,at  distant  Intervds,  andin  veiyrs* 
mole  antiquity,  certain  male  and  iiemale  pilgrims  had  arrived,  they  said, 
at  tbdr  shrine  from  an  unknown  country  in  the  north,  whoas  names 
and  nAtion  had  beeo  afterwards  odebrated  by  Olen,  a  Lydah  poet} 

*  The  feUowing  are  inch  Sejthlu  worda  aa  Heradotaa  haa  giTW  ua^  diafignrad,  no  doubt 
by  Gredc  apelling. 

TdbM  .  .  .  Veila,  or  Tin,  Papaloa  .  .  .  Jupiter,  ReaTen,  perhapa  the  air  or  winl 

ApM  .  •  •  dMi  Bardi.  Oiloaiiroa  .  .  f  ApoUo^  the  aon. 

Aripiiaat .  VmrnVfjaiau  Thabdaadaa  .  NaptuM^ or th« Mfe. 

Arimi  . .  One.  8poa An  eje. 

Oior  ...  A  man.  PMa To  kiU. 

Hexampaioa  ...  the  name  of  the  place  which  Herodotoa  tranalatea  "  the  aacred  way.** 

Targitana  •  •  •    \ 

tjaiponii  •  0  •    f      l^rthek^gka]  peraonagea,  apparamly  emtopted  (hm  the  hiatory  of 

Arpoida  *  •  •    1         Noth  and  hii  ffato  asDa. 

Uajcaia   .  .  .    / 

'*  Coraei,>*  the  "  friendly  onea  ;**  a  aaiiia  given  to  Oreelea  and  Pyladea  in  Loeiaa'a  Tonria, 
bobo^Vi  I  appraheod,  wA  to  the  Scythian,  hot  Tbare43eltic  dialect 

f  ttpd.  ^  Bibl.  Griftc.  1.  U.  o.  7. 

t  (Slamen.  Aleandrinoa  Strooata,  UK  i.  p.  22S.  Ed.  Idigd.  1616 

fPanaaniaabya  the  ae«M  of  thie  Scythian  pilgrimage  at  IMphoi,  andnakaaOlM,  ofta 
CyeiM,  who  aiing  of  the  Hyparboreana,  bnt  a  Hyparberaan  himaelf.  Tboa  Ttgiie  woftaM 
the  aoe^uiu  cf  Siia  people  of  whom  Diodoftta  afiecu  lo  know  the  language.  (P^umb.  1.  x. 
|%oeie.  pp.  809^10.) 

Vol.  I.— To. 
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Afterwards  certain  ofieriiigs,  packed  in  straw,  had  been  forwarded  fram 
the  same  quarter,  which  the  Delians,  however,  could  only  trace  as  far 
as  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  and  which  Herodotus  seems 
shrewdly  to  suspect  were  the  workmanship  of  some  devotees  among 
the  neighbouring  Thracians.''^  The  men  of  Delos,  however,  were  will- 
ing to  suppose  them  to  be  the  produce  of  a  fortunate  country  seated  be- 
yond the  north  wind,  whence  Hercules  had  brought  the  first  olive  trees 
into  Greece,  and  whence  a  certain  Abaris  had  journeyed,  neither  eating 
nor  drmking  all  the  way,  and  riding  through  the  air  on  an  arrow.  It  is 
surely  loss  of  time  to  enlarge  any  further  on  tales  of  which  Herodotus 
was  ashamed ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  according  to  his  au- 
thentic testimony,  no  tidings  of  these  HypetboreaTis  or  their  offer- 
ings were  to  be  learnt  from  any  of  the  Scythian  nations,'\  Whatever , 
then  the  degree  of  credit  which  is.  given  to  their  Grecian  dialect  and 
Grecian  superstition,  the  Scythians  at  least  had  no  concern  in  either; 
and  since  the  course  by  which  their  offerings  came  to  Deloe  implied  a 
western  origin,  since  Diodorus  places  their  island  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gaul,  and  since  there  are  so  many  Celtic  antiquarians  who  would 
gladly  lay  claim  to  the  praises  of  Olen  and  Bovo,  it  is  strange  perverse- 
iiess  to  bind  their  wreath  around  the  unconscious  or  unwilling  brows  of 
a  nation,  which,  in  behalf  of  itself  and  its  neighbours,  disclaimed  aH 
title  to  the  honour. 

.  XXVU. — The  expression  of  Anacharsis  is,  if  possible,  still  less  to 
the  purpose.  All  its  point,  and  all  the  point  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  applied  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  consists  in  the  Greeks  and  Scy- 
thiims  being  alike  unintelligible  to  each  other.  Clemens  is  reproving 
the  vanity  of  his  own  nation,  who  despised  all  other  tongues  as  barba- 
rous, and  he  thus  reminds  them  that  foreigners  had  as  good  a  right  to 
despise  Greek,  as  the  Greeks  had  to  despise  the  language  of  foreigners. 
"  To  me,"  said  Anacharsis,  "  all  the  Greeks  speak  Scythian.'!  Scythian, 
it  should  be  observed,  was  not  the  native  name  by  which  the  country- 
men of  Anacharsis  distinguished  themsehres,  but  was  given  them  by 
their  neighbours  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cwmraeg  are  called  Welch, 
and  the  Osmenli  Turks.  Anacharsis,  therefore,  whom  attic  levity  had 
probably  derided  for  his  Scythian  jargon,  at  once  in  his  answer  disa- 
vows the  name  of  Scythian,  and  retorts  the  charge  of  barbarism  on  his 
hosts.  ^'  If  by  S»cythian,"  is  his  reply,  ^^  you  signify  an  unintelligible 
language,  you  yourselves  are  ais  much  Scythians  to  me  as  I  am  to  you." 
The  discovery,  then,  that  the  Scythians  spoke  Greek,  is  to  be  imputed 

*  0(^  6t  mvros  mrotn  Cpoiiri  roSt  mcev/ievoy  wpw^cptg*  ras  6p99«'af  tag  ras  Hatn^t 
yvwaucaff  araav  $vmvi  rn  Aprcfii Jt  fg  PaeiXitUt  ovk  avtv  np««y  gaXmfUft  Bvnaaf  ra  I^  wu 
ravra  /icv  in  9i6a  rovraf  mituoas, — Melpom.  33. 

'  t  'Tirtf0opu»9  ^t  «sp(  av9p«>ir«#v  ovrt  n  XkvOai  Xtyovvif  ovrt  Tivt§  oXXm  rwy  rarry  puar 
/isvinr,  CI  nn  apa  loatfiovtf,  i»t  3'  i/oi  SoKtUf  ovj^^tfirpi  Xtyovciv  ovitw  tXtyov  yof  «y  voi  txvHi 
ki  wsfi  Tw  fww^g^nwf  Xcytfviru^Meipom:  32. 
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Meiiher  to  Anacharsis  nor  Clemens,  but  is  entirely,  for  all  that  we  have 
yet  seen,  the  property  of  certain  modem  antiquarians.  Of  the  Thracian 
tongue,  as  we  know  little  or  nothing,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  re- 
sembled ;  but  that  the  Gets  (who  were  a  Thracian  tribe)  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  the  Sarmatians  (who  were,  as  will  hereafter  be 
shown,  a  kindred  race  with  the  Scythians)  is  proved  from  the  testimo- 
ny and  experience  of  Ovid,  who  sojourned  in  their  country  and  leanU 
the  language  of  each  nation.* 

XXVIII. — In  their  weapons  and  manner  of  fighting,  the  nations  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking  showed  the  same  remarkable  discrepancy 
from  the  characteristics  of  Scythian  warfare.  The  defensive  arms  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  of  the  wealthier  Thracian  and  Gothic  tribes,  con- 
sisted in  massive  helmets,  greaves,  and  breast-plates,  all  of  copper  or 
strong  leather.  They  were  all  alike  distinguished  from  the  Scythians 
and  Sarmatians  by  their  heavy  and  ample  bucklers,  which  their  wan- 
dering neighbours  seldom  if  ever  wore,  by  the  use  of  long  pikes  pointed 
with  copper,  and  short  straight  swords  of  the  same  material.  Horse- 
manship was  originally  so  rare  an  accomplishment  among  them,  that 
its  intrbduction  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  Centaurs ;  and  so  'late  as' 
the  siege  of  Troy,  the  horse  was  never  used  in  battle,  except  harnessed* 
to  a  chariot,  a  custom  which,  though  it  prevailed  with  aU  the  tribes  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  west  of  the  Dniester,  is  never  noticed  among 
the  wanderers  to  the  east  of  that  river.f    The  bow  was  rarely  employ- 


*  "  Didici  Godee,  Sanaaticeqae  loqjni." 

t  Th«  armoor  ofthe  Greek*  is  well  known.  The  Thneianf  an  de— ribod  by  Ptntarch  at 
"  ofbfty  alatnre,  with  white  and  shining  shields  of  the  largest  maa,  wilhgreayes  of  the  same, 
and  shaking  their  heavy  pikes,  which  they  carried  erea  on  the  right  shoulder." — Aviptt  (^X«c 
rs  vmnarof  lu  r.  X. — Plutarch..  JEmilius  Paulus. 

Of  the  northern  nations  Tacitus  says  "  Hanun  omnium  gentimn  insigae,  rotunda  scuta 
breves  gladii,    (De  mor.  Germanorum.)"    The  use  of  the  sbieU  Tacitns  rq^ards  as  decisive 
proof  that  the  Venedi  were  not  Sarmatians.     (Ibid.)    AmoQg  the  Greeks  and  Thracians  of 
Homer's  time,  the  use  of  the  chariot  in  war  ia  known  to  hove  been  nniveraal.  Even  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  used  by  the  Sigunna,  a  warlike  nation  in  Pannonia  (Terpsichon  q.) 
and  in  much  later  times  by  the  Britons  and  northern  nations.   To  the  Scythians,  if  we  believe 
the  descriptions  given  us,  it  was  unknown.   Mr.  Pinkerton,  indeed,  assorss  qp  thai  Philip  ia 
his  war  with  the  Scythians,  took  a  vast  number  of  war  chariots ;  and  cites  the  authorities  of 
Strabo  and  Juitin.    But,  in  the  first  (dace,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Philip  or  Alexander, 
ever  advancod  sofiur  as  the  Scjrthians,  their  war  extending  only  to  the  Thracians,  Gets,  and 
Tribnlli ;  and  secondly,  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pinkerton's  peculiar  accura- 
cy, will  scarcely  perhapa  believe,  whatis^  nevwtfacieas,  the  fact,  that  tbsauthonio  wbon  be 
reftrs,  say  not  a  single  word  of  these  chariots  I    (See  Pinkedon's  disaer.  on  tbs  Gotbs^  p.  70.)  • 
We  are  apt,  according  to  the  present  syMem  of  war,  to  consider  these  chariots  aa  only  a  mar- 
tial ineumbraaee,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  hoiT  they  can  ever  have  bean  really  serviceable,  i 
Yet  Casar,  (no  bad  authority  on  military  subjects,)  speaks  of  them  in  high  terms  of  praiai^  t 
when  he  aays,  "  MMUlatem  eguitum,  MtobiUtatam  ptdUwm,  in  prmtiiM  prm$ianl,"    (BeU. 
Gall.  1.  iv.  f.89.)    But  the  national  and  most  fiuniUar  manner  of  ranging  an  army,  Bmoa^^ 
all  the  western  EXiropeans,  was  the  phalanx,  or  a  deep  and  solid  column  of  in&ntiy,  of  all 
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•d  Md  iefuded  byr  the  boldest  warrion  with  a  contemfyt,  from  ^Mdk 
iM  even  the  exanij^  of  Hercules  eonU  redeem  it;  and  the  iMiii. 
strength  of  all  their  armiee  coasitted  in  a  eloae  and  weighty  eolnmivof 
hiftntry.    How  gieatly  does  tfaie  picture  diflbr  from  the  j^iant  habev- 


olhtrfenM  Uw  letrt  adapted  to  Seythba  habits  of  warfare.    Thva  the  Greefa^  in  tha  Trajw 
«Hr«  tiftrinoad  Id  battle. 

Aavi(  ap*  agwti'  t^Bt,  KOfns  aofw*  avtp€  i*  w^f• 
YoMy  i*  hnroKOftt  nfnBtt  Xo^rpoicn  ^oXotai 
rViaovnMf  *  A(  mixyoc  t^trriuaaf  a»trXet«iv. 

niad.  N.  lei. 

An  iron  wane  gleamadreadfttl  o'er  tha  fieldi^ 
Annoar  in  annoor  loek'd,  and  shielda  in  ahielda ; 
Spean  lean  on  apeara,  on  targets  taigeta  throng, 
Hehna  stock  la  helms,  and  man  drcnra  man  along. 

POFX. 

isKlymimwr  thaB^yriM*  odMrthiir  old  Uqg  Ban^piU^  in  tha  bMWwilh  Miliar; 
liirijlin»4y»»»f|lfa^tM%iaof  b'tf'gMJI*^  FliathioD.    And  tha  Gemmi^  aoestdiiv  la 
ffmmff$  **JB^  99nmntmdfm  aUa,  jihaUmge  facta,  imp9tu§  flmH&rwm  tseq^immt.*'    (JUL 
GflL  I  f  41.)    Tha  contempt  axpreased  by  tha  andant  Greaks  iir  the  bow  is  provid  by  tf» 
MpfsasioBs  of  XHbmada  to  Paris. 

Si  |Mr  l^mfnfiuv aw  rtaxtn  MfpvStt^f, 
Ova  aa  rac  xf^m/ifn  fiiot  uu  rmffut  (m* 
fhw  Ut  pf  tnyptnlmsTmf€9m  nSotf  mjfmi  aUrmg* 
ftMraVym  is  u  luj^mfi*^  «  wtSt.M^w 

KaaSaa  VBAAiXsfiM'MScaasXMJac  aan^aMia* 

niad.X,9$6. 

▼•ksNlMrl  troiliiv  to  tha  distant  dsrtv 

UHhittad  in  arma  to  aot  a  manly  part  1 

Ikes  haat  but  dona  what  faqys  or  woBBSB  eattt 
.  Oosh  hands  may  woBiid»  but  not  inoenae  a  asan  1 

Pore 

ift(hsA|axQr8aphoeloBOiasllSO)4iaatsthaart  of  Tsaesrwithaqiasl  es» 


IttorMMrhshlflblBiMdfthat  smong  thaGreak  nobls%  Taoosr and  PhikittoiBB  «ilyaiv 
itooidtdaaawhstn  and oa tha Tlwjanaids^ only Piwia and Ptodarasi  Naramaayaf  tha 
OnapstfaoBtmsd^aansptthaPhwaiisaBon  tha  TVq^alde^and  thatraopa  of  Philaaisiss 
(llOBMi)<Qnthaelbtf(Diad.Bw  790.848.)  tlor  did  tha  Scythian  bowwafgiMithataf  tha 
Gnsk  la  shtpe.  **OmB  srensomnhmi  gentiam  SezisoorTsntor  hoaiiUbaa,  Seythfei  soil  nk 
mtthiei  flirwimdnstis  mrlaqoa  Introraaa  pandia  et  pamlia  comiba%  aSigiam  Lbhb  tera* 
MsoSr  oalHiSaa^  aidlsiilsn  reetasi  raiiiiida  rsgaU  dividsait.*'   (Anaiaa.  MarMli^  Hh. 
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I,  the  feigned  Pttreat,  the  sudden  rally,  the  croked  iron  ecymitlir,* 
•nd  UMbow  and  poisoned  arrows  of  the  light  armed  eavalier  of  Seytfiiiu 
Against  this  general  wunt  of  likeness  it  will  sardy  not  be  urged  as  a 
naleaal  exception  tiiat  the  Getee,  a  Thracian  tribe  adjoining  the  Scy» 
thiansi  and  inhabiting  like  them  a  country  of  open  plains,  had  in  parf^ 
adopted  their  manner  of  fighting ;  or  that  the  Get»  must  have  been 
Scythians,  though  dideriag  from  them  both  in  religion  and  Itoigoage, 
because  they  were  armed  with  bows  9nd  arrows,  and  wen^  to  war  on 
honfeback.t 

XXIX. — "  But  the  Get®,*^  we  are  told,  ^'  are  proved*  by  ineonfMnrer- 
tiUe  evidence  to  have  been  liie  same  people  with  Hie  Scythians  f*l  and'  ^ 
this  evidence  Will  be  found  to  resolve  itself  into  their  vicinity  of  srhiSr 
tion,  their  siinilarity  of  weapons  and  their  name^  Now  the  second  of 
ibese  circumstances  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  fairly  accounted  fbr  by 
the  irst ;  and  how  for  the  first  is  to  prevail  against  the  opinion  of  Re- 
rodotus,  may  be  lef^  tothe  verdict  of  even  a  Gothic  jury.  The  argu- 
ment drawn  from  their  name,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  is  as  fi^ws : 
we  find  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Dniester  the  T3nri  Gets,  or,  as  Herodotmr 
calls  tfaemi  Tyrte ;  the  Thyssagetie,  a  tribe  east  of  the  Volga  ;  and  the 
MMsngcta^a  mighty  and  numerous  people  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Abteian  mountains.  ^<  And  it  is  obvious  that  Gets  must  have  beei^  the 
primary  denomination.'*  But  all  these  were  Scythians,  and  the  Scy- 
thiaae  and  Get»  are  therefore,  according  to  these  learned  persons,  iden- 
tified* It  is  singular  that  in  this  chahi  of  argument  there' is  not  a  single 
link  which  is  not  d^ective,  either  in  the  &ct  itself,  or  in  the  inference 
dsaim  ikom  it  Of  the  three  nations  mentioned,  the  Tjrrits  and  Thys* 
are^  by  tiie  pbdtive  testimony  of  Herodotus,  decided  not  to  have- 
Scythian  }  the  first  being  a  colony  of  Greeks,i  the  second,  "  a- 
Uufge  or  numerous  and  peculiar  people^^^W  and  the  Massageta?,  though 
cikea  conftyonded  by  the  Greeks  under  the  common  name  of  Scjrthians, 
(a  term  asvagudy  and  improperly  applied  to  all  wandering  tribes  as 
Tsitaris  at  present)  are  distinguished  from  them  by  Herodotus  as 
Using  copper  finr  their  weapons  instead  of  iron ;  as  fighting  on  foot  with 
pUwe  as  wdl  as  on  hors^Mck ;  by  a  greater  profligacy  of  manners ; 
and  by  the  deadly  feud  which  existed  between  them  andthe  Scythiane, 
and  whid^  first  compelled  the  latter  to  take  reiiige  in  Europe.ir  "What 
ever  then,  the  connexion  between  the  Massagets  and  Gets,  this  will 

*Iaq%iio|  copper,  WM  naed  by  tbe  Seylliiani  intlwir  ▼uiou  faaphnmim  "iyyif»<«i 
«i<Br  w4>yiXg»  ;tf Mi»rw."--'lfalp.  71,  XMr  fimrda  m  alwaTa  caJkd  **Mnw»if«"  So* 
HMrodotKUi  rtmrfm 

t  JftmiMon,  HMrmtt  Se]rUueii%  p.  10. 

t  nrid.  p.  7. 

I  'BX>f««r  tS  Tvprnu  ca^Mimu.— Mdp.  51. 

K  0iwyfTm»  iSwk  toXW  mi  tittv* — ^Dnd.  88. 

V  flff^  (»o^  815.  Help.  11. 
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not  prove  the  latter  to  have  been  Scythians ;  and  it  matt  be  own^  thai, 
the  distinctive  features  ascribed  to  the  Massagets,  resemble  the  nations 
of  North^fn  Europe  much  more  than  any  which  are  recorded  of  the 
Scythian  wanderers.  But,  in  truth,  the  mere  circumstances  of  a  cor- 
respondence between  one  name,  and  the  two  last  syllables  of  another, 
is  by  far  too  slight  a  circumstance  to  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  affinity 
of  nations  so  widely  separated  as  Thrace  and  Turkestan.  Of  the  Mas- 
sagetic  language,  it  should  be  remembered,  we  know  not  a  single  syl- 
lable ;  and  if  a  Chinese  antiquarian  should  discover  in  some  comer  of 
Eastern  Tartary  a  tribe  named  Ish,  he  would  be  hardly  Justified,  I  ap- 
prehend, in  identifying  them  with  the  nations  of  Europe ;  or  inferring, 
from  the  knowledge  of  a  few  names  in  our  language,  that  Ish  was  the 
"primary  denomination  of  all,"  and  that  English,  Scottish,  Irish, 
were  only  modifications  of  it  Besides,  if  Strahlenburgh's  derivation  of 
Massagetae  from  Matchudi  be  correct  (and  it  has  at  least  the  merit, 
which  none  of  the  others  have,  of  being  founded  on  a  Tartar  etymolo* 
gy)  it  is  plain  that  the  controversy  is  at  an  end  so  &r  as  eithor  Goths  or 
Gets  are  concerned,  since  Tchudi  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  the 
oriental  name  for  the  Finns  ;  and  that  the  Gets  were  of  this  last,  race 
will  hardly,  I  think,  be  suspected.  If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that 
we  have  no  good  reason  to  consider  the  Gets  as  Scythians,  I  may  well 
be  excused  the  labour  of  proving  that  they  were  not  Massagetae. 

XXX. — ^The  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  which  are  alleged  to  prove 
the  Scythian  descent  of  the  Greeks,  resolve  themselves,  I  apprehend,  into 
that  of  Lucian,*  who  calls  Deucalion  a  Scythian ;  the  epithet,  Scythia- 
dis,  given  by  the  poets  to  Delos ;  and  the  opinion  mentioned,  but  appa* 
rently  not  adopted  by  Strabo,  that  the  Caucones,t  who  had  in  very  eariy 
times  colonized  parts  of  Greece,  were  of  Scythian  extraction.  What 
weight  is  in  this  instance  to  be  given  to  the  authority  of  Lucian,  will 
i^pear  from  a  reference  to  his  Toxaris,  in  which  he  applies  so  vaguely 
the  name  of  Scythian  to  the  Tauri  or  Celtic  worshippers  of  Diana,  and 
the  Sauremats,  whom  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  his  followers  will  certainly ' 
not  allow  to  have  deserved  the  title,  that,  it  is  plain,  by  the  word  Scy- 
thian he  only  meant  a  person  of  northern  descent,  and  what  the  Greeks 
called  a  barbarian.  Tlie  epithet  of  Scythiadis  was  given  to  Delos  by 
the  poets,  whose  accuracy  in  points  like  these  is  very  seldom  to  be  re- 
lied on ;  and  it  might  be  given  either  because  that  shrine  was  frequented 
and  honoured  by  the  Hyperboreans,  or  because  the  Scythian  Apollo  was 
worshipped  there.  The  Hyperboreans  have  been  already  proved  not  to 
be  Scythians ;  and  Apollo  received  this  title,  either  from  ^e  Hyperbo- 
reans who  were  his  favourite  race,  or  because  he  was  the  patron  of  ar- 
chery.   But,  admitting  for  a  moment  that  Delos  derived  the  name  of 
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Scythiadis  from  any  original  connexion  or  continued  intercourse  with 
the  Scythians,  ita  bearing  this  name  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of 
Greece,  would  be  at  least  a  strong  presumption  that  the  neighbouring 
regions  had  no  tradition  of  the  kind  as  to  their  own  origin.  The  truth 
however  is,  that  Delos  received  the  name  of  Scythiadis  from  the  well- 
known  fiible  of  the  island  having  wandered  many  years  about  the  sea, 
till  it  was  fixed  as  an  asylum  for  Latona«  The  passage  in  Strabo  proves 
that  there  was  the  greatest  uncertainty  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Cau- 
cones,  "  some  reckonmg  them  Scythians,  some  Macedonians,  and  some 
Pelasgi."  The  manner  in  which  these  names  are  mentioned,  is  at  least 
a  proof  that  the  Greeks  had  no  idea  that  the  Macedonian!  or  Pelasgi 
were  Scythians ;  and  that  the  Caueones  were  so  is  doubtless  a  most  im- 
probable conjecture,  if  we  consider  their  situation,  or  their  previous  his- 
tory. Their  first  known  residence  was  in  the  south-west  angle  of  Asia 
Minor;  they  spoke  the  same  language  with  their  neighbours  the  Carians, 
and  they  came,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  preserved  by  Herodo- 
tus, not  from  Scythia,  but  from  Crete.  Herodotus,  indeed,  did  not  be- 
lieve this  tradition  ;  but  though  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  Scy- 
thian tribes  than  any  writer  since  his  .time  has  been,  and  though  he  was 
the  near  neighbour  of  the  Caueones,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  him  as  possible,  that  these  subjects  of  Minos  drew  their  pedigree  fit>m 
the  nations  north  of  the  Araxes.  To  prove  the  Thracians  Scythie,  no 
ancient  authority  is  adduced ;  and  all  the  testimonies  which  support 
this  hypotiiesis  as  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  are  the  eleventh 
ode  of  the  second  book  of  Horace,  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  applies  to  the 
Clyrians  \  and  a  passage  in  Pliny,  wherein  he  classes  the  Gets  among 
the  Scythian  tribes.  But  the  first  of  these  alludes,  beyond  a  doubt,  not 
to  the  Dljnrians,  but  to  the  inroad  of  the  Sarmatians  and  other  wander- 
ing people,  who  had  associated  themselves  with  the  Crets  and  Daci,  and 
at  that  time  threatened  Pannonia ;  and  the  geographical  nomenclature 
of  the  Latin  poets  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  basis  for  a  serious  argument 
The  passage  of  Pliny  if  it  prove  any  thing,  \iall,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  prove  too  much,  since  what  he  says  of  the  Get®  he  says  also 
of  the  Sarmats.  But  what,  aAer  all,  is  the  value  of  authorities  like  these 
against  the  opinion  of  one  who,  like  Herodotus,  had  sojourned  in  the 
land  and  caroused  with  the  people  whom  he  describes,  and  who  lived  at 
a  time  when,  if  any  tradition  of  a  Scythian  descent  had  ever  prevailed 
either  among  the  Greeks,  Thracians,  or  Gets,  it  was  surely  more  likely 
to  be  remembered  than  500  years  afterwards,  when,  as  diall  hereafter 
be  shown,  the  Scythians  had  no  longer  any  national  existence. 

XXXI- — The  Goths,  however,  it  is  vain  to  deny,  are  repeatedly  called 
Scythians  by  the  Byzantine  historians ;  and  their  origin,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Vandals,  is  deduced  by  their  own  writers  and  by  diose  of  Greece, 
at  some  uncertain  epoch,  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Palus  Msotis. 
These  opinions  are  very  far  from  being  identical,  inasmuch  as  the  coun- 
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Iry  beyond  the  Tanais  was  at  no  time,  within  the  range  of  hlrtorjr,  pec>- 
pled  by  Scythians,  except  during  their  progress  from  the  Atazes ;  and 
that  the  Goths  are  of  SarnuUian  descent^  has  never,  IbeUere,  been 
pretended.  And  by  those  learned  men  who  ^)eak  Of  the  Goths  as  Scy- 
thians, something  more  is  meant,  I  apprehend,  thai^  that  they  have,  al 
some  unknown  period,  inhabited  Southern  Russia ;  a  character  which 
has,  at  different  tfanes,  applied  equally  to  so  many  different  eonununitiea 
-^to  Cdts,  Greeks,  Huns,  Bomans,  Calmuks,  Turks,  Sannatians,  not 
to  menlion  Jews  and  the  Pontic  followers  c^  Mithridates.  It  is  certamly 
possible  that  some  of  the  many  nations  who  have  sojourned  in  Scythia, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus,  may  have  sent  out  colonies  into 
Europe  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  historians;  but  the  same  lea- 
acHis  which  militate  against  the  descent  of  the  Greeks  and  Thraciansfrom 
thenorth-eastem  tribes,  must  militate  also  against  the  same  h3rpothe6isas 
applied  to  the  Goths  or  Germans  since  the  analogy  (Slanguage  and  man- 
Ders  so  strongly  points  out  a  different  connexion,  and  since  neltiier  flie 
Cells  first,  nor  after  them  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  were  tribes  of 
SQch  a  yielding  character,  as  to  sufier  strangers  to  pass  through  thdr 
land,  unlesB  they  had  themselves  been  first  subdued  or  extirpated.  I¥#- 
kapa,  indeed,  it  may  be  found  that  neither  the  name  of  Scytidail,  as  tkp- 
piied  by  the  Byzantine  authors,  nor  the  traditionary  account  of  flielr  ori- 
gin, are  circumstances  of  any  great  wdght  in  deciding  the  quettion.— 
We  shall  discover  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  eastern  neighbors 
of  the  Scythians,  at  a  date  not  greatly  preceding  the  Christiali  flera,  had 
80  completely  overthrown  this  latter  people,  as  toefibce  them  from  (he 
Hit  of  nations;  so  that  their  name  was  only  known  in  histoty,  or  as  it 
was  still  preserved,  in  obscurity  and  dependence,  by  a  few  remote  and 
aeattered  tribes.  Of  this  Strabo  positively  informs  us  ;*  tanA  this  is  What 
has  oceasioned  an  expression  in  Pliny,  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  misundef- 
•tanda,  *'that  the  whole  name  of  Scythians  had  passed  away,  or  be^ 
amalgamafed  with  those  of  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians.'*  The  nanl^ 
nevertheless,  was  stifl  applied  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  to  whatever 
aoeceeding  tribes  occupied,  in  their  turn,  the  plains  where  tirt  Scjrtbian 
once  drove  his  waggon ;  and  not  the  Goths  only,  but  the  Sarmatians,  the 
Hnns^  the  Ritzinacite,  and  the  Avars,  are  called  Scythians  m  the  Byzan- 
tine histories,  hi  the  same  manner  as  the  Gothic  tribes  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  inherited  from  their  Celtic  predecessors  the  name  of  Bri- 
tons; as  the  Franks  are  often  called  Gauls;  and  as  the  descendants  of 
Akric  have  taken  in  Spain  the  name  of  Spaniards.  We  find,  aceonf - 
higly,  that  the  Goths  were  only  then  styled  Scythians,  when  they  were 
in  poeosssion  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine,  and  when  they  poured 
ftwth  theh*  warBke  youths,  with  short  swords  and  circular  bueklertf,  to 
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ravage  the  Roman  provinces  contiguous  to  the  Danube.  When  they 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  Guthones,  in 
their  ancient  habitations  adjoining  the  Baltic,  not  a  hint  is  dropt  of 
their  resemblance  to,  or  kindred  with  the  Scjrthians ;  and  the  accurate 
Tacitus,  so  far  from  deducing  the  Germans  from  the  east,  was  reduced, 
in  failure  of  aclearer  origin,  to  suppose  them  the  indigenous  growth  of 
the  country  where  they  then  resided.  The  mere  name,  then,  of  Scyth- 
ian either  proves  nothing  at  all,  or  proves  too  much,  since  there  is 
hardly"  any  nation  of  Asia  to  which  it  has  not  been  thus  applied ;  and  the 
observations  of  the  ablest  and  earliest  writer  who  has  described  the 
Gothic  nations  in  their  own  country,  give  no  colour  at  all  to  their  having 
any  more  definite  property  in  the  title. 

XXXII. — In  like  manner,  the  authorities  so  oAen  cited  of  Stephanus 
and  Georgius  SynceUus ;  the  first  defining  the  Croths  as  *'  a  nation  first 
inhabiting  the  country  within  the  Palus  Msotis,  and  afterwards  migra- 
ting into  Thrace;"*  the  second  calling  them  ''the  Scythians  who  are 
also  Goths,"  are  both  very  little  to  the  present  purpose,  since  both  refer 
only  to  that  time  in  which  they  really  occupied  European  Scythia,  and 
when  they,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  extended 
their  ravages  and  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Thrace.  But  suc- 
ceeding inquirers,  misled  by  the  famous  legend  of  Odin,  haVe  applied 
to  a  remote  antiquity  those  passages  in  which  the  Gredui  described  the 
events  passing  under  their  own  eyes,  and  have  discovered  the  first  popu- 
lation of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  nay,  of  Dacia,  Thrace,  and  Hellas 
itself,  in  the  passage  of  the  Ister  by  King  Cniva,  three  centuries  after 
Christ  The  legend  of  Odin,  his  flight  before  the  arms  of  Pomp^, 
and  his  fortunate  progress  from  Azoph  to  Scandinavia,  is  in  itself  utter- 
ly improbable,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  Goths  of  Germany  had  been  esta- 
blished in  their  present  habitations  at  a  date  so  far  anterior  to  that  here 
assigned,  that  Tacitus  considered  them  to  be  indigenous.  Now  while 
the  Germans  were  thus  forgetful  of  their  original  country,  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  Swedes,  more  remote  and  less  civilized,  should  have 
preserved  a  tradition  so  circumstantiaL  These  traditions,  then,  are  in 
themselves  unworthy  of  notice,  while  the  Bjrzantine  authorities,  how- 
ever accurate,  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  only 
important  testimony  I  know,  which,  ^ough  it  would  not  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  Goths  in  Europe,  would  at  least  throw  a  new  light  on 
the  recruita  they  received  from  other  quarters,  is  that  of  Procopius, 
where  he  adds,  ''  that  the  Vandals,  a  race  bordering  on  the  Palus  Mbk)- 
tis,  being  prest  with  hunger,  irent  over  to  the  Franks,  or  Gentians,  on 
the  n'oer  Rhine ,  having  first  made  an  alliance  with  the  Alani,  a  G&tkie 
nakon?^    but  an  event  of  this  sort  could  not  hav^  taken  place  without 


*  Stephta.  <fe  Urbib.  voe.  TtB^i.    Georgius  Srncellut,  p.  Zth. 
t  Proeopiut  de  Bello  Vandal,  lib.  i.  e  3,  p.  162. 
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our  hearing  of  it  from  other  quarters  besides  Procopius ;  and  after  an 
attentive  review  of  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  Pa> 
lus  Meeotis  is  a  mistake  for  the  marshes  of  Prussia^  and  that  by  the  Ala- 
ni,  Procopius  means  the  Alemanni.  Sure  we  are,  from  the  testimony 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  the  Alani  had  not  left  their  eastern 
homes  before  the  arrival  of  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  century;  and  that 
the  Vandals  were  already  in  Germany,  so  long  before  the  time  of  Taci- 
tus, as  to  be  included  among  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Afannus* 
XXXIII. — We  must  therefore,  I  apprehend,  al)andon  as  untenidile 
the  hypothesis  which  derives  so  many  stationary  nations  of  Western 
Europe  from  the  wandering  tribes  of  Scythia.  But  it  is  so  for  only  as 
this  imputed  origin  goes,  that  I  differ  ftx>m  their  opinion  who  deduce  from 
a  remote  but  common  source,  the  various  families  agreeing  in  the  use  of^ 
what  Adelung  calls,  the  Indo-European  language ;  from  ,which,  blended 
with  Celtic,  the  dialects  of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  Europe  are  ap- 
parently deducible.  To  trace  its  progress  from  the  east  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  may  baffle,  perhaps,  the  efforts  of  sober  inquiry ;  inasmuch 
as  that  frontier  of  Europe  has  undergone  so  many  revolutions,  tha|  I 
know  not  how  we  are  at  this  distance  of  time  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
ancient  language  of  Thrace  or  Dacia  $  and  must,  consequently,  remain 
in  the  dark  as  to  one  most  material  link  of  the  chain  which  unites  Eu- 
rope to  Persia  and  Hindoostan.  But  it  is  known,  from,  undoubted  au- 
thority, that,  from  Armenia  westward  to  the  Bosphorus  .the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  was  occupied  by  tribes  agreeing  with  the  Thraciansin  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  religion.*    And  as  we  know  the  relationship  be- 

*' Stn^  tniimerates the Mysiaiifli  Phrygians,  Mygdoniaxui,  Beboyces,  MedoBythyniant 
Lycians,  Bythynians,  Thynians,  and  Mariandyae,  as  Thrftcian  tribea  resident  in  Asia.  To 
these  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotns,  (Glia  171.)  the  Lydiansand  Cartans,  who 
were  a  kindred  race  to  the  Mysians ;  «pd  on  that  of  Eosthasiua,  the  Pcooes,  Cioooe^  and, 
perhaps,  the  Paphlagonians.  Well  might  Herodotns  say,  that  the  Thracians  were  the  most 
nnmerons  of  aU  nations' hot  the  Indiansl  Scxne  of  these  tribes,  indeed,  are  supposed  by  Stra- 
bo  to  have  emigrated  from  ESurope  into  Asia.  And  such  retrograde  movements  are  coounoa 
in  history.  But  there  were  others,  such  as  the  Carians,  Lydians,  and  Mysians,  whom  He- 
rodotus reckons  Autochthones,  in  Asia.  Others,  such  as  the  Veneti,  Cnretei,  and  Tyrrheai, 
are  known  to  haye  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe ;  and  it  would  be  as  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  history  to  assert,  that  Asia  Minor  was  peopled  from  the  west,  because  some  few  western  eo> 
hnies  were  founded  there,  as  that  Gaol  was  peopled  from  Britian,  because  some  British  fugi- 
tiyes  established  thenfsdva  in  Armoriea.  Yet  this  is  the  opinion  maintained  by  those  learn- 
ed Goths,  whose  opinions  I  am  now  examining ;  and  who  absolutely  take  it  for  granted,  that 
all  these  tribes  were  Scythians,  because  they  were  Thracians,  baring  first  talftn  for  granted 
that  the  Thracians  themseltres  were  so ;  and  omitting,  secondly,  to  reflect,  that  it  was  more 
natural  to  derive  the  Thracians  fnxp  the  Asiatics^  than  the  Asiatics  from  them.   ' 

As  fitf  the  Lycians,  whom  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Scythian  hypothesis,  boldly 
claims^  together  with  their  poet  Olen,  as  belonging  to  his  fevoorite  nation,  oa  the  grounds  of 
their  being  a  kindred  people  to  the  Carians,  it  is  remarkable  that  Strabo^  whom  he  citea^  ss- 
sorts  nothing  whatever,  either  about  their  origin  or  their  relationship  to  the  Carians  ;  and  that 
Herodotus  not  only  believed  them  to  havft  proceeded  originally  from  Crete ;  but  actually  gives 
tn  asooant  of  the  causes  wjiioh  induced  them  to  emigrate.  (Clio  173.)    I  am,  however,  on  a 
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tweea  the  Gennans  and  inhabitants  of  Iran ;  between  the  Goths  and 
the  Greeks ;  it  is  surely  more  natural  to  look  for  their  connecting  tribes 
in  Thrace  and  Asia,  than  to  conduct  the  ancient  Hellenic  and  Teutonic 
population  through  the  passes  of  Caucasus,  and  the  trackless  desert  of 
Astrachan ;  a  country  which,  far  from  being  the  best  and  most  £Btniliar- 
ly  known  to  antiquity  (as  might  have  been  reasonably  supposed,  had  it 
been  the  channel  of  their  first  communication  with  Europe)  was  re- 
garded by  Homer  as  the  land  of  darkness  and  departed  souls,  and  was 
only  first  explored,  if  we  believe  the  common  voice  of  poetry  and  tradi- 
tion, by  Jason  and  his  Argonauts.  If  the  ancient  language,  then,  of 
Thrace  and  Phrygia  were  known,  we  might  expect  to  find  it  so  much 
less  removed  from  the  classical  languages  than  the  Gothic,  as  it  was 
nearer  in  lespect  of  time  and  situation.  And  such  a  language,  partaking 
of  Grothic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  but  in  its  construction  approaching  nearest 
of  any  to^  the  second  class  of  these,  exists,  as  shall  be  hereafler  shown, 
in.a  part  of  Thrace  at  the  present  day ;  and  may  be  proved  to  have 
existed  from  remote  antiquity,  if  not  in  Thrace  itself^  yet  in  the  coimtries 
immediately  adjoining. 

XXXIV. — It  is  doubtless  not  impossible  that,  while  the  north  of  Persia 
was  pouring  out  its  swarms  oni  one  side  into  Asia  Minor  and  Europe, 
similar  colonies  may  have  advanced  froiA  this  common  centre  to  the . 
north  and  east ;  and  that  some  words  of  identical  meaning  may  be  found, 
on  inquiry,  in  the  language  of  the  Turks  and  Western  Tartars,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  But  that  these  last  owed  their  origin  to  any 
tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  we  have  not  therefore  any  reason  to  suppose  ; 
and  the  thin  scattering  of  military  and  religious  phrases  which  answer 
to  this  description  in  the  Tartar  dialects,  are  more  naturally  derivable 
from  intercourse  than  from  parentage.  And  no  words  of  this  kind  oc- 
cur in  the  scanty  specimens  of  Scythian  which  we  possess. 

XXXV. — Who  the  Scythians  were,  or  with  what  family  of  Northern 
Asia  they  were  connected,  is  however  a  much  less  easy  thing  to  prove, 
than  to  decide  who  they  were  not.  Thc^  adoration  of  fire  and  the  scy- 
mitar  connects  them  with  many  tribes  both  of  Turkish  and  Hunnish 
deseent ;  and  the  same  reverence  is  paid  to  their  weapons  at  the  present 
day  by  certain  of  the  wandering  Finns.*    They  cannot,  however,  have 


compftriatm  with  Scrabo  and  Herodotm,  hudiiied  to  inspect  that  the  reaaon  why  ao  many  iub> 
tiona  of  Aaia  Minor  were  auppoaed  to  have  paaaed  thither  (irom  Crete,  waa,  beeauae  they  were 
deacended  from  the  Caretea,  who  though  they  colonised  Crete  were  of  Phrygian  origin,  and 
may  therefore  have  eatabliahed  themaelTea  in  many  parte  of  Aaia,  not  after,  but  before  theit> 
voyage  to  the  iaiands.  The  return  of  the  Lyeian%  however,  from  Crete  to  Aaia,  ia  too  poai* 
tivdy  told  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  That  they  were  criginally  from  the  aame  atock  with  tha 
Cariaoa,  though  I  think  it  highly  probable,  yet  I  certainly  do  not  find  aaaerted  in  Strmbo. 

*  The  worahip  of  fire  they  appear  to  have  brought  with  them  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bactria.  Their  reverence  for  the  aeymitar,  and  their  cuatom  of  awearing  by  it,  (see  Laeimn'a 
Tozvia,)  they  had  in  common  with  the  Sarmatiana(Amm.  MarceU.  xvii  18.)  and  the  Hxum 
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been  Huns  or  Mongolians,  since  the  peculiarity  of  the  Calmnk  counte- 
nance was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  whether  Greeks  or  Persians,  be* 
fore  the  time  of  Attila.  With  some  of  the  Turkish  tribes,  their  tents  on 
wheels ;  their  art  of  preparing  a  fermented  liquor  from  mares'  milk ;  the 
form  of  their  bows,  and  their  crooked  scymitars,  appear  very  strongly 
to  identify  them.  The  little,  however,  that  we  know  of  their  language, 
which  differs  as  much  from  the  Tartar  as  the  Grothic  or  Greek,  induces 
me  rather  to  believe  that  they  were  a  race  of  Finns,  to  which  the  colour 
of  their  hair  would  also  persuade  me.*  If  so,  the  Hungarians,  not  the 
Greeks,  are  their  modern  representatives  in  the  south  of  Europe.  But 
where  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  better  to  avow  ignorance, 
than  to  waste  time  and  labour  in  conjecture. 

XXXVI. — The  name  of  Scythia,  or  Scythian,  was  unknown  to  the 
people  themselves,  to  whom  it  was  applied  by  other  nations,  and  is  pro- 
bably no  other  than  the  Celtic  "  Scuyth,"t  a  wandereTy  which  the 
Cimmerians  would  naturally  affix  to  their  roving  enemies  *^  though  it 
may  be  also  noticed  that  Tchudi  (the  oriental  name  of  the  Finns)  ap- 
prooches  more  nearly  to  ZnOat  that  any  other  national  appellation  which 
we  know :  their  native  appellation,  however,  was  Scolot,  and  Aey  had 
themselves  been  expelled  from  their  ancient  habitation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Araxes  by  some  more  extern  tribes  of  Ma8sagetie4  This  is  the  re- 
flult  of  inquiries  made  by  Herodotus  himself;  and  it  coincides,  in  aU  es- 
sential points,  with  the  account  of  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  who  had 
visited  the  country,  and  advanced  even  so  far  as  th'e  remote  IssedoneS) 


mud  Alani  (Idem.  zzxi.  2.)  The  Chagan  of  the  Avars,  when  accused  of  ▼ioladng  Uie  Roman 
firontier  on  Uie  river  Saave,  swore  by  his  sword.    Twt  kfim^ucavs  4#fiwcv  hpttcvs  fi^  «««««- 

9$t  ytfvpow  m  £aev,  hm  (t^of  jicv  avros  mm  rv  A/}«^<ieey  ianof  cvaXM^civ  ^vX«v. — ^lleiia» 
der.  Eclog.  Legat  p.  106. 

The  Pagan  Finns,  aany  of  them,  sdll  worship  their  spears  and  hatchets.  (See  Linden- 
brag's  nele  on  Ammianos  Haredlinus,  obi  supra.) 

^  The  ooloar  of  the  Scythian's  hair  is  no  where,  that  I  know  of,  mentioned ;  but  the  Alani 
•ad  SarmHtians,  kindred  tribes^  had  yeUow  hair.  (For  the  first  see  Ammi.  MaroeU.  zzxi  %.) 
The  second  nation  are  called  *  Flavi,'  by  Claudian,  in  his  FMceni^ne  verses  on  the  marriag« 
of  Hooorius  and  Maria. 

Diees  o  quodes,  Hoc  mihi  duleius 
Q«am  flavoa  decies  vincere  Sarmaias ! 

The  young  emperor,  it  seems,  had  rather  give  one  kiss  than  gain  ten  victories ;  oo  the  other 
hand,  R^ner  Lodbrog,  in  his  death-song,  hkeoB  (according  to  moat  interpreters,)  the  "eer- 
taminis  gaudia"  to  the  "  kissing  a  young  widow  on  the  highest  seat  at  a  banquet"  My  friend, 
the  Hon.  VIT.  Herbert,  ha^  however,  given  a  diffiarent  meaning  to  this  strange  comparisoo,  and 
one  which  makes  Honorius  and  R^ner  nunre  of  one  mind.  (Herbert's  Select  Icelandic 
Poetry,  pt  117.) 

»  Help.  11.' 
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to  whose  inroad,  impelled  in  their  turn  by  the  yet  more  formidable 
Arimaspi,  he  ascribed  the  emigration  of  the  Scoloti  westward  into  Eu- 
rope. An  unsuccessful  war,  indeed,  has,  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia,  been  almost  always  followed  by  the  expatriation  of  the 
weaker  party.  Those  whose  wealth  and  gods  and  habitations  are  alike 
portable,  and  comprised  within  the  circle  of  an  encampment,  have  no 
adequate  motive  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  victorious  and  in- 
sulting enemy ;  the  impulse  once  begun  is  communicated  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  so  long  as  the  retreating  nations  fall  on  hordes  still 
weaker  than  themselves ;  and  it  has  oAen  happened  that  the  stmins 
arising  at  either  extremity  of  this  great  sea  of  land,  have  been  felt  to 
vibrate  through  its  whole  extent  from  Kief  to  the  Altai.  Nor  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Aristeas  to  be  despised,  though  he  may  seem,  by  the  account 
Herodotus  obtained  of  him,  to  have  been  a  religious  impostor,  or  a  crazy 
enthusiast.  For  though  their  miraculous  stories  are,  undoubtedly,  to  be 
received  with  caution,  there  is  no  reason,  where  they  have  no  interest 
in  deception,  to  reject  the  testimony  of  such  wanderers  as  these,  who,  re- 
gardless of  misery  and  insult,  and  secured  from  danger  by  the  super- 
stition or  pity  of  the  fiercest  savages,  afford  often  the  only  sources  of 
information  respecting  remote  and  barbarous  countries.  Lamas  and 
Santons  ramble  securely  where  merchants  and  philosophers  perish ; 
and  the  sanctity  of  madness,  more  than  that  of  poetry,  would  enable 
Aristeas  to  realize  the  boast  of  Horace.^ 

XXXVn. — It  is  apparent,  however,  on  a  comparison  between  the  ac- 
counts of  Herodotus  and  Aristeas,  and  still  more  on  attending  to  the 
circumstances  detailed  by  the  first  concerning  the  emigrations  of  the 
Scoloti,  that  when  he  placet  their  original  seat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes,  he  does  not  mean  the  Armenian  river  of  that  name,  but  some 
one  of  the  mighty  floods  of  Eastern  Tartary,  and  most  probably  the 
Oxus  or  Jaxartes.  For,  if  their  previous  habitation  had  been,  as  the 
usual  interpretation  of  the  passage  requires,  to  the  southward  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Araxes,  and  in  the  province  of  Ghiban,  the  Massagete, 
or  Issedones — tribes  seated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian,  could  by 
no  means  have  driven  them  across  the  river  in  the  direction  of  Scythia, 
unless  they  had  first  made  a  way  to  them  through  the  whole  of  Media, 
an  event  of  which  history  makes  no  mention,  and  which  is  in  itself 


*  Viaon  BriteiuuM  hospitilnu  ferofl, 
fit  Istum  equino  nngoioe  Ckmcanum : 
Viaam  phwetratM  Gelonofi 
Et  SeyUuenm  invioUtot  amnem. 

AriitMa  pretended  to  have  ibUowed  ApoUo  in  the  shape  of  a  raven.  His  testimony,  as  to 
what  he  knew  bimselC  in  no  material  respect  contradiets  that  of  Herodotus ;  since  the  Iase> 
dones,  no  less  than  the  Maasagets,  may  have  had  wars  with  the  Scythians^  and  would,  ne 
donfac,  boast  of  hiring  driTOi  them  westward. 
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))iglily  improbable.  And,  if  this  mighty  aimy  of  emigrants  had  ad- 
vanced against  the  Cimmerians  from  the  side  of  Caucasus,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  these  last  would  fly  before  them  in  the  exact  direc- 
tion which  was  likely  to  bring  them  together;  or  that  the  Scythians, 
on  finding  their  enemy  gone,  would  return  to  seek  him  by  the  very  way 
which  they  had  themselves  so  lately  traversed,  and  along  which  they 
had  been  pursued  by  the  tremendous  Massagets.  It  is,  above  all,  in* 
credible,  that  if  they  were  a  Caucasian  or  Armenian  race,  they  should 
have  tost  their  way,  as  Herodotus  assures  us  they  did,  amid  thdr  own 
native  mountains,  or  on  that  Median  frontier  which  must  have  been  pre- 
viously familiar  by  frequent  and  mutual  forays.  It  is  apparent,  indeed) 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  description  of  the  Araxes  by  Herodo- 
tus ;  its  mighty  size ;  its  numerous  islands ;  the  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vailed whether  it  fell  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  into  a  distinct  lake,  that 
the  t)xus  is  the  only  river  to  which  his  expressions  can  belong ;  and 
that  the  phrase  of  its  flowing  to  the  east,  which  has  been  applied  to  tbe 
course  of  its  stream,  and  has  been  therefore  supposed  to  identify  It  with 
the  Araxes  of  later  geographers,  is  to  be  understood  to  mten,  that  the 
river  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Persian  empire.  Were 
it  otherwise,  Cyrus  would  not  have  crossed  it  to  attack  the  Maasagets ; 
nor,  as  we  have  seen,  could  these  last,  without  a  miracle,  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  great  Scythian  emigration.  And  this  north-eastern  origin  of 
the  Scoloti  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  apparent  connexion  which 
existed  between  them  and  the  Sacs  of  Turkestan,  who  really  had  the 
Massagets  for  neighbours,  and  who  are  expressly  called  a  race  of  Scy- 
thians, not  only  by  Arrian  and  Justin,  but  also  by  Herodotus.  And  this 
last  writer,  it  may  be  observed,  so  carefully  distinguishes  the  people  in 
question  from  the  Massagets,  the  Sauromats,  and  other  wandering 
tribes,  that  it  is  evident  the  name  of  Scythian  was  not,  like  our  modem 
phrase  of  Tartar,  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  pastoral  nations  of 
Northern  Asia,  but  appropriated,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  a  peculiar 
race  and  language. 

XXXVIU.— We  have  seen  the  Cimmerians  flying  before  the  Scoloti 
in  the  same  manner  as,  in  after  ages,  the  Goths  fled  before  the  ban- 
ners of  Attila :  and  we  have  seen  them  (in  this  also  resembling  the 
Goths)  carry  destruction  and  havoc  into  the  countries  which  yielded 
them  an  asylum.  But  the  miseries  of  Asia  were  not  to  terminate  with 
the  expulsion  of  these  unruly  guests  by  Halyattes,  smee  their  pursuers 
also  were  at  hand,  and  in  their  hostility  against  the  Cimmerians,  found 
an  excuse  or  a  motive  for  the  invasion  of  the  countries  whither  they  had 
fledj  but  ignorant  of  the  district  of  Caucasus,  or  of  the  exact  tract  which 
the  Cimmerians  had  followed,  the  Scythians  marched,  with  the  moun-  ' 
tains  on  the  right  hand  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  their  left ;  and  were  thus 
conducted,  not  into  Lydia,  but  into  the  equally  opulent  and  fertile  king- 
dom of  the  Modes.    To  these  last  the  Sacs  were  doubtless  weU-known 
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as  troublesome  neighbours  on  their  eastern  frontier ;  and  Cyaxares,  who 
then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Ecbatana,  had,  some  years  before,  experienced 
a  lamentable  proof  of  the  vindictive  and  bloody  temper  of  these  wan- 
derers, a  small  party  of  whom  he  had  retained  in  his  service  as 
huntsmen.  But  from  the  north-west,  and  through  the  passes  of  Cau- 
casus, so  great  a  storm  had  never  proceeded  before ;  and  the  whole 
tenour  of  F*ersian  history,  or  romance,  is  evidence  how  much  Upper 
Asia  suffered  from  this  unexpected  irruption  of  the  warriors  of  Touran. 
Yet  the  Medes  at  that  time  were  among  the  most  warlike  nations  of  the 
world,  and  Cyaxares  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age ;  the  first,  if 
we  believe  Herodotus,  who  had  introduce  the  division  of  armies  into 
regular  and  distinct  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  heavy-armed  troops 
and  archers ;  and  he  was  then  occupied  by  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  when 
he  was  called  off  by  the  arrival  of  this  new  and  tremendous  enemy.  He 
was  overpowered  in  one  decisive  battle  by  the  cavalry  of  his  invaders ; 
he  himself  and  his  nobles  fled  to  the  mountains ;  and  the  Scolot  chief, 
Madyes,  son  of  Protothnias,  during  the  space  of  eight-and-twenty  years 
governed  or  ravaged  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  River  of  Egjrpt  Their 
cavalry,  however,  was  prevented  from  entermg  Egypt  itself,  either  by 
the  intersected  and  marshy  nature  of  the  country,  or  by  the  submission 
and  tribute  of  its  rulers.  A  disease  of  a  doubtful  and  unusual  nature, 
which  is  described  by  Herodotus  in  too  general  terms  to  enable  us  to 
give  it  a  modern  name,  assailed  and  weakened  their  army  in  its  return 
through  Palestine,  and  was  imputed  by  the  Pagans  to  the  revenge  of  Ve- 
nus, whose  temple  in  Aflcalon  they  had  plundered.  On  their  retreat  into 
Media,  the  Scythian  nobles  incautiously  accepted  a  treacherous  invita- 
tion to  a  banquet,  where  they  were  all  murdered  by  Cyaxares ;  the  rem* 
nant  of  their  nation,  dispirited  and  discontented,  fell  back  into  the  same 
northern  solitudes  whence  they  had  first  expelled  the  Cimmerians. 

XXXIX. — This  terrible  uiroad,  the  first  we  have  any  certain  account 
of,  in  which  the  northern  tribes  rushed  forward  to  the  milder  climate 
and  richer  soil  of  the  south,  inight  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  found 
a  place  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  whose  country  must  have 
been,  during  a  considerable  time,  while  the  Scythians  were  arranging 
their  terms  with  Egypt,  the  scene  of  their  encampments ;  and  contained 
the  ancient  city  of  Bethshan,  in  after  times,  and  in  memory  of  this  in- 
road, called  Scythopolis.'*'  And  there  is  some  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  mvasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Scythians  is  described  by  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel,  who  has,  under  the  name  of**  Crog,  chief  prince  of  Mesech  and 
Tubal,"  painted  in  very  lively  colours  the  peculiaritieB  of  a  predatory 
army  like  theirs.  Very  difierent  explanations  have  indeed  been  hitherto 
given  of  this  famous  passage ;  so,  though  the  digression  be  somewhat 


*  Reland.  Pakitiiie  dc  Urb.  a  Vicia.  Art  Seythopolit. 
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long,  I  may  hope  for  pardon  from  my  readers,  if  I  draw  their  attention 
from  the  Scoloti  themselyes,  to  the  effects  which  they  produced  on  the 
more  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  accomplish  which  they  were 
the  destined  and  predicted  instruments  of  Providence. 

XL.— The  substance  of  the  prophecy  is  briefly  as  follows: — At  some 
period,  when  the  people  of  the  Jews  should  be  in  part  restored  to  their 
native  country,  and  before  they  had  repaired  the  walls  of  their  cities,*  a 
northern*  nation  or  potentate,  who  is  cidled  by  Ezekiel  ^'  Gog,"  bringing 
with  him,  as  subjiects  or  allies,  many  nations  therein  enumerated,  was  to 
invade  Israel  with  a  mighty  army ;  they  were  to  be  all  horsemen,  equip- 
ped, according  to  the  authors  oC  the  Septuagint  version,  who  best  knew 
the  dresses  and  armour  usual  in  their  own  time,  with  small  Amazoniant 
targets ;  with  bonnets,  fillets,  or  tiaras ;  with  sw<N-d8  and  bows.  They 
were  to  be  actuated  by  the  hope  of  plunder  and  slaves ;  and  their  loose 
array  and  predatory  character  is  beautifully  expressed  by  their  ''  cover- 
ing the  country  like  a  cloud."  They  were,  however,  to  be  destroyed  by 
some  evident  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  by  storm,  pestilence,  and 
some  great  dissension  among  themselves,  which  waslo  turn  every  man's 
sword  against  his  neighbour.  The  Jews  themselves' are  not  mentioned 
as  having  any  active  hand  in  their  defeat,  but  were  to  bury  their  corpses 
and  bum  their  bows ;  and  a  district  and  city  of  Israel  was  to  receive  a 
new  name  from  this  inroad,  and  the  ruin  of  the  invaders.  These  pro- 
phecies are  applied  by  Calmet  to  Cambyses,^  who  was  a  bloody  tyistnt 
doubtless,  and  who  perished  by  a  singular  accident  at  EScbatana,  near 
Mount  Carmel;  by  Grotius  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  by  Lowtii  and 
others,  to  some  modem  or  future  potentate,  who  should,  in  the  last  ages 
of  the  world,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  impede  the 
conversion  or  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 

XLI. — But  ^^  Gog  and  Magog"  have  by  the  conunon  testimony  and 
tradition  of  the  east,  been  referred  to  the  nations  north  of  Caucasus ; 
^and  cannot,  therefore,  be  witii  any  propriety  applied  to  either  Persian,  or 
Syrian,  or  Macedonian  kings  and  armies,  of  whom  the  first  would  have 
been  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  or  Miedai ;  the  second  and  third  either 
Aram,  Chittim,  or  Javan.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Camby- 
ses  was  actively  hostile  to  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  directiy  contrary  to  his- 
tory that  his  army  fell  either  by  pestilence  or  sword  on  the  mountains 
of  Israel.  Nor'  were  the  Persians  of  those  da3rs  an  equestrian  nation. 
The  arguments  against  the  identity  of  Gog  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
are  yet  stronger.  Of  the  nations  enumerated  by  Ezekiel  as  Gog's  vas- 
sals, very  few  were  subject  fo  Antiochus.  Instead  of  all  his  army  being 
horse,  he  had  but  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  cavalry ;  while,  at  tha 


^CsekiclujrHii.  11. 


jsame  flihe,  li«  had  many  elephants,  a  description  of  forde  ti^hich  th0 
prophet  would  hardly  have  omitted  in  a  poetical  painting.  His  most 
remarkable  and  characteristic  weapons  were  not  those  ascribed  to  Gog 
by  Bzekiel,  but  the  long  pikes  and  massive  shield  of  a  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx. Judea,  instead  of  being  a  land  of  unwalled  villages,  was,  in  his 
time,  filled  with  fortresses ;  and  so  far  from  the  defettt  of  his  army  being 
produced  by  pestilence  and  dissension,  it  ttras  ascribable  to  the  valour  of 
the  Jews  under  the  Maccabee  prince^.  Against  those,  lastly^  who  refer 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  to  modern  oi*  future  times,  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  bows  and  shields  of  Gog  are  not  chieuracteristic  of  a  mo- 
dem army ;  and  that  the  general  tenour  of  Ezekiel  appears  to  ^x  the 
coming  of  this  invader  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  building  of  the  second 
temple.  With  the  S<^hian  inroad  it  has  not  yet  been  compared  ;  but 
Ihis  last  hypothesis  will  be  found,  perhaps,  less  liable  to  the  objections 
and  obscurities  Which  have  perplexed  the  more  sober  train  of  inquirers 
into  the  meaning  of  these  prophecies,  and  have  produced  Xht  strangest 
political  visions  in  Interpreters  of  a  more  sanguine  turn. 

XLII. — By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  predictions  given  by  Eze^ 

kiel  relate  to  events  which  were  very  speedily  to  follotv ;  and  it  i^,  per-' 

haps,  on  this  account  that  he  is,  of  all  the  prophets,  the  most  exact  in 

fixing  the  date  of  their  publication,  because  on  this  date  depended  the 

evidence  of  the  priority  of  the  prophecy  to  its  accomplishment.    Now 

the  curse  denounced  on  Gog  is  apparently  a  part  of  that  vision  or  reve^ 

lation  of  the  Divine  will,  which  Ezekiel  professes  to  have  received  in 

^^  the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity,  in  the  tenth  month,  and  fifth  day  of 

the  month,"*  in  wiiich  he  inveighs  against  the  lawless  and  predatory 

habits  of  those  who,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 

continued  to  inhabit  "  the  wastes  of  the  land  of  Israel,"  and  threatens 

them  with  a  still  heavier  calamity,  and  destruction  still  more  hopeless 

than  that  which  had  already  befallen  their  nation.    The  date,  then,  of 

EzekiePs  prophecy  being  obtained,  there  is,  it  may  be  ob^rved,  a  very 

remarkable  event  recorded  by  Herodotus,  which  enables  us  to  fix  within 

a  few  years  the  period  at  which  the  Scythians  invaded  Media,  and 

places  the  great  calamity  almost  forty  years  later  than  Dean  Prideaux; 

and  most  other  chronologers  have  supposed.    This  event  is  the  total 

edipse  of  the  sun,  which  Thales,  the  Milesian,  had  calculated,  and 

which  occurred  on  the  day  of  a  great  battle  between  the  Medes  and 

Lydians,  and,  as  is  generally  believed,  in  the  year  before  Christ,  601. 

In  what  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  this  took  place,  we  are  not  told ; 

but  as  it  was  at  tiie  close  of  a  five  years'  war  between  that  sovereign 

and  the  Lydians,  occasioned  by  the  protection  afforded  by  these  last  ta 

tiie  fugitive  Sc3rthian  hunters  who  had  murdered  their  royal  pupil,  we 

«annot  conveniently  place  it  earlier  than  his  sixth  or  seventh  year.  Bui 
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the  whole  reign  of  Cyaxares  was  forty  years,  dunnf  twenty-dgfai  <»f 
which  the  Scoloti  were  in  military  poeseesion  of  Asia ;  aad  as,  alter 
tiieir  expulsion,  we  cannot  allow  him  less  than  three  years  to  re-esta- 
blish his  power  and  subdue  Nineveh,  so  an  equal  time  must  be  allowed 
between  the  eclipse  above  mentioned  and  their  invasion,  during  which 
time  Cyazares  made  peace  with  Alyattes,  by  the  mediation  of  Labyne- 
tus,  king  of  Babylon  ;*  married  the  Lydiao  pcineess,  Arieoe ;  and,  after 
eoUecting  a  great  ^nny,  defeated  the  Assyrians,  ai»i  was  actoaUy  em- 
ployed  in  the  first  siege  of  Nineveh  when  Madyes  and  his  hordes  assail- 
ed him.  The  invasion,  then,  of  Madyes  may  be  safely  placed  in  the 
year  before  Christ  508,  being  the  one  after  the  first  laklng  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  being,  therefore,  the  second  year  of  Ezekiel's 
captivity.  It  may  be  further  eolleeted  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotoa, 
that  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Scythians  from  Media  took  place  very 
soon  after  their  return  from  the  Egyptian  expedition ;  and,  indeed,  many 
years  were  likely  to  have  been  consumed  in  their  previota  sakqugation 
of  Upper  Asia.  Fixing,  therefore,  their  advance  against  Egypt  to  the 
twenty-fourth  year  after  their  entrance  into  Media,  or  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  Ezekiel's  captivity,  a  space  of  thirteen  years  will  he  found 
to  intervene  between  the  date  of  this  prediction  and  the  passage  of  the 
Scoloti  through  Israel  and  Judea. 

XLIII. — ^During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  Zedehiah's  death 
and  the  return  of  Ezra  with  the  nolnlity  and  priests  to  Jenisalem,  it  ta 
^>parent  that  the  great  body  of  the  common  people  remained  in  Judah. 
Nebuchadnezzar  only  carried  away  four  thousand  six  hundred  persons ; 
the  emigrants  who  fied  with  Gedaliah  into  Egsrpt,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous ;  and  several  of  these  last,  and  many  of  those  who 
had  been  carried  away  by  Esarhaddon  and  N^uchadneziar,  retnmad 
from  time  to  time  to  their  native  country ;  where  Ezra,  who  does  nol 
describe  the  land  as  uninhabitable,  undoubtedly  found  a  resident  popu- 
lation to  receive  the  forty-two  thousand  who  returned  with  him.  And 
these  were  the  people  living  without  laws  and  in  scattered  viUages, 
whom  Ezekiel  menaces  with  calamitiss  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of 
their  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  th« 
Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  invasfon,  precisely  tally  vfith  thoaa 
"under  which  Gog,  with  his  kindred  hordes,  was  to  assail  them.  Nor 
i^an  any  other  time  be  mentioned  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  dwell 
"  safely,''  or,  as  the  word  may  be  rendered,  "  carelessly,"  or  "hiwless- 
ly,"  without  walls  or  fortified  cities.  Moreover,  the  names  of  those 
nations  who  were  to  compose  the  army  of  Gog,  nearly  correspond  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  Scythian  inroad ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing observations.  That  "  Gog"  itself  is  the  usual  name  for  the  na- 
UxmM  north  of  Caucamis,  we  have  th«  authority  of  Bocfaart,  and  of  the 
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Qnilbrm  traditioiui  of  the  east,  which  have  alwaytdignifled  the  defences 
raised  by  the  PeniaiiBovereignaagaitiBt  the  Tartan  with  the  name  oi^*  the 
ramparteof  Gog  and  Magog."  In  like  manner,  '*  Tubal,  Me8hech,and  To- 
garm^,"  (who  were  ail  descendants  of  Japheth,  and  whom  we  find  in 
other  passages  of  Ezekiel,  trading  to  the  fairs  of  Tyre  with  the  usual  Scy* 
thian  merchandise  of  shivesand  horses,)  are  always  placed  in  the  north ; 
and  the  two  last-named  patriarchs  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  an- 
cestors of  the  MassagetsB  and  Turkish  tribes.  Nor,  when  we  recollect  how 
easily  the  Huns  induced  the  conquered  nations  of  the  north,  to  unite 
under  their  banner,  and  aid  their  further  progress  against  a  feeble  and 
wealthy  enemy,  can  we  be  sorprised  to  find  so  many  other  tribes  asso- 
ciated with  the  Sooloti  in  an  enterprize  so  promising,  as  the  invasion  of 
Media  and  Egypt  ?  Elam  and  Gomer,  the  Persians  and  Cimmerians, 
are  found  accordingly,  among  the  allies  or  subjects  of  Gog ;  as  well  as 
Cush  and  Phut,  the  descendants  of  that  Egyptian  colony  which  Sesos- 
tris  left  on  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  But  of  all  these  nations  the  pre- 
dominant character  would  be  Scythian ;  their  arms  and  equipments 
would  be  formed  after  the  same  model,  and  the  mahi  object  of  their  tn- 
yasion  would  be  doubtless  slaves  and  booty. 

XLIY. — For  the  circumstances  of  their  retreat  from  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  as  the  Jews  who  were  resident  in  their  own  country  had  then 
no  historian,  it  is  useless  to  weary  conjecture.  We  may  recollect,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  the  eustom  of  the  Heathen  nations  to  ascribe  to  their 
own  gods,  whatever  act  of  miraculous  power  had  been  displayed  by  Je~ 
hovah :'  and  that  the  Egyptians  attributed  to  the  interposition  of  Vulcan 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib.*  This  being 
considered,  it  may  strike  even  a  careless  observer  as  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, that  the  Almighty  threatens  by  his  prophets  '<  to  plead  against 
Gog  by  pestilence  and  blood  ;"  and  that  Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  pillaged  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Ascalon,  the 
Scythians  were  afllicted  by  a  strange  and  grievous  disorder,  and  were 
so  much  reduced  in  numbers,  as  shortly  after  to  be  expelled  from  Asia 
by  a  very  trifling  effi)rt  of  the  Medes.  It  may  then  be  thought  that  the 
miserable  remnant  of  resident  Israelites  were  at  this  time  afflicted  by  a 
new  invader,  but  rescued  from  utter  ruin  by  a  providential,  and,  proba- 
bly, a  miraculous  deliverance ;  that  this  Sc3rthian  inroad  was,  however, 
the  term  of  their  calamities ;  and  that  thenceforwitfd  the  restoration  of 
their  country  gradually  proceeded  till  the  return  of  Ezra,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  temple.  And,  lastly,  that  Bethshan,  a  district  and  city 
near  the  sea  of  Gennesareth,  became  from  that  time,  under  its  new  name 
of  Scythopolis,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  Septuagint  translation 

TOnOZ  ONOMAZTOZ  TO  TOT  2HMKI0N  BN  IZPAHA. 

-    XLV.— I  am  not  insensible  to  the  arguments  which  may  be  used 
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against  my  hypothesis,  and  feel  that  many  difficultks  wUl  even  yet  re- 
main imexplained  in  this  remarkable  prophecy.  If,  however,  itshonid 
be  urged  that  Prideaux  places  the  Scythian  invasion  almost  forty  years 
earlier  than  I  have  done,  I  would  merely  refer  my  readers  to  the^ext  of 
Herodotus,  which  that  learned  person  has  in  this  place  strangely  mis- 
conceived ;  since  it  is  apparent  that  the  solar  eclipse  occurred,  not  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Scoloti  from  Asia,  but  before  their  entrance  into 
it  ;*  and  I  would  further  add,  that  had  the  Scythian  am|y  passed  through 
the  land  of  Israel  and,  Judah  twice  (and  such  a  race  would  not  have 
passed  without  leaving  their  track  in  blood  and  fire)  duiing  the  reigns 
of  Josiab,  Jehoiakim,  or  Zedekiah,  we  should  have  had,  doubtless,  a  re- 
gular account  of  the  circumstance  from  the  contemporary  prophets  and 
historians.  Some  may  perhaps  object  tliat  the  arrival  of  Gog  is  placed 
by  Ezekiel  *'  after  many  days'' — "  in  the  latter  years ;''  and  that  he  ia 
said  to  have  been  ^'  spoken  of  in  old  time  by  the  prophets  of  Israel." 
But  length  of  time  is  merely  comparative ;  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  is  a  terrible  duration  for  a  tyranny  so  wild  and  outrageous  as  that 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Scythians  in  Asia,  and  which  had  al- 
ready continued  ten  or  twelve  years.  "  In  the  latter  years"  is  only  a 
simple  periphrasis  for  ^'  at  length,"t  as  *'in  old  time"  may  merely  sig- 
nify beforehand-;  while  the  expression,  <'  many  years,"  in  our  transla- 
tion, is  not  warranted  either  by  the  original  or  the  Septuagint  In  the 
reference  to  former  prophets,  Joel  is  apparency  intended,  though  some 
passages  in  Isaiah  himself  have  a  seeming  relation  to  Gog.  Another 
objection  which  occurs  to  me  is,  that  the  Almighty  promises,  after  the 
destruction  of  Gog,  to  have  mercy  ^^  on  the  whole  house  of  Israel,"  and 
that  he  would  ^'  hide  his  face  from  them  no  more."  These  are  pas- 
sages which  have  induced  many  interpreters  to  refer  the  prophecy  to 
the  future  and  final  re-establishment  of  the  Jews,  and  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  but  which  are  very  capable  of  another  explanation,  since 
Ezra,  uses  the  same  expression  of  ^^  all  Israel''  to  those  who  returned 
with  him  to  Jerusalem ;  and  since  the  same  notions  of  final  restoration 
are  coupled  by  Isaiah  with  the  decree  of  Cjrrus.  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
from  many  texts  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  this  return 
from  Babylon  included  many  individuals  and  families  of  all  the  twelve 
tribes ;  and  it  was  certainly  true  that  God  thenceforward  never  aban- 
doned His  people  or  His  sanctuary,  till  He  came,  in  whom  the  whole 
law  of  Moses  and  expectations  of  Israel  were  sealed  up  and  accomplish* 
ed.  It  may,  lastly,  be  objected  that  the  burial-place  of  Gog  was  to  be 
^'  east  of  the  sea,"  an  expression  which  certainly  does  not  apply  to  Scy- 
thopolis.  But  the  Hebrew  word  QTp  more  frequently  signifies  "  be- 
fore," or  **  towi^rds,'^  than  <*  eastward  of  j"  and  it  is  in  the  first  of  these 
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senses  that  the  seventy  interpreters  have  in  this  place  translated  it.  I 
need  hardly  observe,  that  the  above  hypothesis  as  to  the  primary  mean- 
ing and  fidfilment  of  EzekiePs  prophecy,  does  by  no  means  interfere 
with  the  application  of  many  of  its  military  terms  and  poetical  images, 
by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  a  future,  and  most  probably,  a  spi- 
ritual victory  of  Christ  and  his  saints  over  the  powers  of  the  earth  and 
hell  in  the  last  ages  of  the  world. 

For  this  long  digression  on  a  subject  which  may  seem,  perhaps,  not 
very  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Scythib,  I  am  sensible  that 
an  apology  is  necessary ;  but  if  it  save  the  world  from  a  repetition  of 
certain  applications  of  the  characters  of  Gog  and  Magog  to  modem  times 
and  tyrants,  one  good  end  at  least  will  have  been  obtained  by  it,  and 
neither  my  labour  not  that  of  my  readers  will  have  been  entirely  thrown 
away.* 

XLVI. — One  strange  consequence  is  asserted  by  Herodotus  to  have 
followed  from  the  long  campaign  of  the  Scythians  in  Media,  which  is, 
however,  too  preposterous  to  be  worth  mentioning,  had  not  modem 
compilers,  gravely  and  without  suspicion,  retailed  it  on  his  authority. 
Their  wives,  whom  they  had  left  in  Scythia,  married,  during  their  ab- 
sence, their  bondnakives ;  and  these  last,  or  their  oflbpring,  took  up  arms 
to  resist  the  return  of  their  rightful  lords.t  With  the  bow  and  the  sabre 
both  sides  were  equal ;  but  when  the  Scythians  brandished*  their  whips 
against  these  refractory  domestics,  the  well-known  instrument  of  cor- 
rection, which  the  disuse  of  eight-and-twenty  years  had  not,  it  seems 
obliterated  from  the  recollection  of  the  mutineers,  at  once  put  them  to 
flight    It  is  evident  that  this  story  must  be  either  false  or  greatly  ex- 


*  Theodoret  a^ppo^e8  the  Invaaioa  of  Gog  to  have  oocurred  in  the  time  ofZorobabel.  Bat 
had  it  then  oocorred,  it  would  hsve  been  moet  probably  recorded  by  Ekra  or  Nehemiah.  Ha 
caUa  however,  Gog,  Meshech,  and  Thobel,  all  Scythians ;  and  AMoret  u%  on  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  Rabbina  (which  singularly  corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus)  that 
the  northern  nations  made,  about  this  time,  a  notable  inroad  into  Palestine. — Fi^siv  oi  «ara 
Kotpev  yttfontvoi  ecxXqaia;  SiSaoKaXot  ravra  ra  t$vii  nivrparvaoai  rp  lov6aiq, — Theodoret 
Tom.  ii.  p.  513.    Ed.  Par.  1642. 

t  It  is  not  very  easy  to  diacoTer,  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  whether  they  were  Uie 
adulterous  lovers  of  the  Scythian  women  who  opposed  the  return  of  their  masters,  or  the 
children  who  had  grown  up  from  this  intercourse  during  the  twenty^eight  years  absence  of 
their  husbands.  The  Scythian  slaves  were  blind ;  so  that  the  first  supposition  seems  out  of 
the  (question.  Yet  the  trench  dug  t»  oppose  the  return  of  the  invaders  of  Media,  was  called 
the  "  trench  of  the  blind,"  which  seems  to  make  it  their  work.  And  it  is  equally  preposle 
raas  to  suppose  that  the  children  of  slaves,  who  had  grown  up  during  their  masters'  absence, 
could  have  any  fear  or  habitual  reverence  &»'  whips  which  they  bad  never  felL  On  the  whol^ 
it  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  they  were  the  slaves  them« 
selves  who  mutinied  ;  and  that  the  cruel  precaution  of  blinding  them  was  occasioned  by  their 
rebellion,  and  had  not  been  practised  till  then.  The  entrenchment,  which  extends  from  Iski 
Crim  to  Arabat,  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  work  of  the  Bosphoritas.  But  Strabo  (L  xi.) 
regards  it  as  Cimmerian ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  history  of  Herodotus,  that  it  asiatsd  before 
the  Bosphorites  had  settled  oo  t)M  coMt. 
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aggerated,  since  the  Scythian  natives  were  in  the  habit,  not  of  letrinf 
their  wives  and  flocks  behind  them  defmcelefli,  but  of  enugiatinf  with 
an  Uieir  wealth  and  connexions  about  them ;  and  sinctf  the  eflbct  im- 
puted to  a  brandished  horse-whip  Burpasses  all  power  of  beU^.  But  it 
is  certain  that  a  vallum,  or  trench,  of  very  considerable  dimenmons  sliU 
exists,  extending  from  Iski  Crim  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arabat,  in  the 
exact  situation  in  which  Herodotus  places  the  entrenchment  of  these 
slaves ;  so  that  there  was,  doubtless,  some  foundation  for  this  extravagant 
story,  though  at  present  it  may  be  impossible  to  separate  the  truth  from 
its  attendant  falsehood  and  exaggeration. 

^  XLYII. — For  a  considerable  space  of  time,  no  more  is  certainly  known 
of  the  history  of  the  Sc3rthians.  Like  those,  indeed,  of  most  other  bar- 
barous nations,  their  annals,  if  we  possessed  them,  would  probably  con- 
tain very  little  which  could  interest  or  gratify  curiosity ;  and  even  tiie 
expedition  against  their  country  by  Darius  king  of  Persia,  is  an  event  of 
which  the  details  are  too  familiarly  known  to  most  of  my  readers,  to  re- 
quire any  lengthy  comment.  Herodotus  ascribes  it  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Darius  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  Media,  one  hundred  and  fiily- 
two  years  before.  Ctesias,  with  more  apparent  reason,  reganls  it  as  the 
consequence  of  a  slave  trading  scheme  of  Priaramnes,  satrap  of  Cappa- 
docia,  who,  having  sent  thirty  small  vessels  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Scy- 
thia,  encouraged  his  government  to  undertake  a  similar,  but  far  more 
extensive  effort  for  the  subjugation  of  the  vfhcke  country.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Darius  was,  if  we  believe  Ctesias,  confined  to  the  deserts  of  Bess- 
arabia ;  and  his  retreat  was  rendered  chiefly  unfortunate  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  rear  of 
his  vast  army.  Nor  can  I  help  regarding  this  account  as  far  more  pro- 
bable than  the  progress  ascribed  to  the  Persians  by  Herodotus,  through 
a  desert  and  almost  waterless  country,  under  circumstances  whidi  must 
apparently  have  destroyed  any  army,  however  frugal  or  well-provided. 
But  to  whatever  extent  the  army  of  Darius  overran  the  country,  it  is 
probable  that  by  this  expedition,  and  the  naval  one  of  Priaramnes  to  the 
sea  of  Azoph  and  the  Don,  the  greater  part  of  European  Scythia  became 
known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  and  this  knowledge  was  soon 
after  considerably  extended  by  the  settlements  which  the  former  people 
effected  on  the  coast  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
principal  rivers.  The  accounts  of  these  settlers,  however,  as  collected 
by  Herodotus,  are  very  diflicult  to  reconcile  with  the  present  face  of  the 
country,  which,  wide  as  it  is,  has  hardly  room  for  the  various  tribes 
whom  he  enumerates,  and  into  which,  with  the  usual  lot  of  barbarous 
nations,  the  Scoloti  soon  divided  themselves.  West  of  the  Borysthenes, 
and  in  a  situation  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture,  the  two  families  of 
Callipidffi  and  Halizones,  the  first  of  Greek,  the  second  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, were  distinguished  from  the  Sc3rthians  by  their  habit  of  tilling 
the  ground  and  feeding  on  bread.    Next  to  them  were  the  Scythian 
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l^louf hmen,  who  had  already  so  tiix  unleamt  their  pastoral  habito  as  to 
enltmte  com  for  sale,  though  not  for  their  own  consumption.  Of  the 
Neuri,  further  north,  no  information  is  given,  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  Scythian  people.  JSast  of  the  Borysthenes,  a  maritime  and 
uninhabited  district  was  known  by  the  name  of  Hylaea, "  the  Woodland  f 
to  the  north  of  Hylioa  the  same  bank  of  the  river  was  occupied  by 
another  race  of  agricultural  Scythians,  and  above  them,  by  a  nation  dis- 
tinct from  the  Scythians,  and  called  by  Herodotus  the  *'  Man-eaters,'"^  or, 
from  the  colour  of  their  garments, "  the  Black-mantles,"  or  MelanchlBBni. 
These  extended  far  to  the  eastward,  and  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  several  tribes  of  ^*  Grazing  and  Royal  Scythians*''  The  first  of 
these  inhabited  a  space  of  fourteen  days'  journey  between  the  rivers 
Panties^  and  Gerrhus.  The  second  had  the  Gerrhus  for  their  western 
boundary  ;  for  their  southern,  the  country  of  the  Tauri,  while  to  the 
east  they  were  partly  contained  by  the  l^mius,  and  partly  by /the  en-* 
trenchment  formerly  mentioned  as  erected  by  the  mutinous  offspring  of 
the  slaves.  Beyond  the  Tanals  were  the  Souromats ;  and  to  the  north 
of  these  last,  a  numerous  and  red-haired  nation,  called  Budini,  among 
whom  Herodotus  places  a  colony  of  degenerate  Greeks,  fugitives  fiN>ia 
the  viurious  factories  established  by  that  nation  on  the  coast,  but  who 
still  cultivated  the  ground,  and  in  their  wooden  city  of  Gelonud  had  tem- 
ples to  the  gods  of  their  forefathers.  The  regions  ea3tward  of  the  Sau- 
vomatsB  were  altogether  unknown,  or  peopled  with  mimsters  or  ear 
▼ages,  the  usual  marvels  by  which  a  barbarous  people  seek  to  disguise 
ignorance. 

XLVIIL-^This  account  is  sufficiently  minute  indeed,  but  is  so  per- 
fisetly  irreconcilable  with  the  present  features  of  the  country,  that  it  ia 
apparent,  either  that  Herodotus  was  strangely  misinformed  in  many 
eireumstances  of  Sc3rthian  geography,  or  that  succeeding  writers  have  gi- 
ven very  different  names  to4he  features  of  nature  which  he  describes ;  or, 
lastly,  that  the  fisice  of  the  country  itsdf  is  materially  altered.  If  we  take 
it  for  granted,  as  most  geographers  have  done,  that  the  Borysthenes  is  no 
other  than  the  Dnieper,  we  find  no  streams  between  that  and  the  Tanaia 
answering  to  the  descriptions  given  of  the  Gerrhus  and  the  Paaticapejt 


*  That  the  Andruiihagi  and  Melanehlani  were  th«  iaiDe  people,  ia  ^ipareni  tirom  wliat 
Herodotaa  nya  of  the  latter»  that  they  were  the  only  nan  eaters  in  that  eountrj.  (Help.  107.) 
Mr.  FiokertoQ  calls  the  Melanchlcni,  Sarmatians;  oa  his  own  aathority,  I  suppose.  At 
least  he  cannot  produce  a  single  ancient  testimony  to  their  having  any  connexion  with  the 
Sarmatians.    (Dissert  p.  17.) 

t  The  Paaticape  and  Gerrhve  are  deieribed  by  Herodotus  as  the  one  rising  from  a  nnrtherq 
lake,  and  running  hr  eleven  days'  joomey  nearly  parallel  to  the  Borysthenes,  at  about  three 
days' jouorney  asoader;  then  as  passing  through  Hyl«a,  and  &Uing  into  the  Borysthenes. 
The  Gerrhus  is  said  to  diverge  from  the  Borysthenes  at  the  distance  of  forty  days'  journey 
jfrom  the  seai  and  lo  have  diverged  ao  widely  aa  to  leave  a  space  between  the  streams,  of 
iBorVcen  days'  journey,  in  which  space,  and  between  the  two,  the  Panticape,  had  its  aoorce. 
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nor  a  space  by  any  means  Sufficient  for  the  several  tribes  of  the  Agricnl' 
tural/ftie  Royal,  and  the  Grazhig  Scythians.  Thus,  from  the  Borysthenes 
to  the  Panticape  was  three  days'  journey,  occupied  by  the  first-named  of 
these  tribes;  the  Gra2ing  Scythians  wandered  over  a  space  of  fourteen 
days' journeyj  between  the  Panticape  and  the  Gerrhus ;  and  between  this 
last  and  the  Tanais  a  considerable  tract  must  have  intervened^  which  was 
occupied  by  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  all  the  Scythian  tribes, 
the  BariUl,  or  Royalists.  But  the  whole  space  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don  does  not  exceed  fifteen  days'  journey  at  twenty  miles  each  day ; 
and  of  thjB  rivers  which  really  occur  in  tiiat  space,  the  small  streamlet 
of  (he  Galankia  Ingul  only  falls  into  the  sea  west  of  the  Tanric  peninsula. 
There  is  no  district  eastward  of  the  Dnieper,  which  ofito  the  least  sign 
of  a  forest ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  ibssil-wood  being  found,  which 
might  be  an  evidence  of  such  having  formerly  existed.  And  the  assert 
tion  of  Baron  de  Tott,  that  a  forest  had  once  extended  over  the  district 
between  Kirburun  and  Perekop,  I  suspect  to  have  rather  proceeded 
from  his  own  reliance  on  Herodotus,  than  from  any  testimony  of  the 
neighbouring  Tartars.  Those  bleak  downs  can  never  have  been  ftvour- 
able  to  the  growth  of  trees,  which  are  in  this  country  confined  to  the 
marshy  islets  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the  warm  and  sheltered  glens  of  the 
Crimea. 

XLIX. — If  we  could  suppose  that  in  ancient  times  the  Borysthened^ 
besides  its  present  devious  course,  discharged  itself  by  a  channel  ui  the 
line  of  the  present  Kingill  Ingul,  a  direction  far  more  exactly  answering 
to  the  southerly  course  assigned  it  by  Herodotus,  than  that  which  it  at 
present  maintains,  the  collocation  of  the  rivers  would  be  easily  under- 
stood,  though  their  intervals  would  still  be  exaggerated  ;  and  we  might 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  most  western  arm  of  the  river  was  taken 
by  the  Greeks  for  its  main  stream :  that  the  Ingulec  which  &lls  into  the 
Liman  by  Chershon  was  their  Panticape ;  the  marshy  and  woody  isles 
of  the  Liman  were  their  Hylasa;  and  the  present  bed  of  the  Dnieper 
was  with  them  the  Gerrhus,  or  the  easterly  branch  of  the  Borysthenes^ 
In  that  case,  we  should  refer  all  the  Scythian  tribes,  except  the  Royal- 
ists, to  the  west  of  the  present  Dnieper,  wbich  we  must  necessarily  do  to 
obtain  room  for  the  pasturage  of  this  most  numerous  horde,  who  would 
else  be  contracted  into  a  far  less  compass  than  either  the  CalUpids,  Ha- 
lizones,  or  Ploughmen.  But  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the 
rocky  nature  of  its  present  bed,  render  me  unwilling  to  believe  that  it 


Thd  Gerrbuft  Uien  falls  into  another  river,  cftlled  th«  H3rpacanB,  which  falle  into  the 
boanding  to  the  right  hand  the  c<wntry  of  Hylca  and  the  Dromoe  Achtllcioi.  Now  it  is  cer- 
uin  that  no  such  itreanu  as  these  exist  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  DoneU ;  and  the  ebra. 
ted  level  of  the  Nogay  steppe  makes  it  utterly  impossible  that  the  Dnieper  should  ever  hav^^ 
sent  oat  such  an  arm  as  is  hfire  described.  It  is  something  remarkable  that  |IerodoCas  aaaketf 
BO  mention  of  the  cataracts  and  rapids  of  the  Dnieper. 
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ean  have  ever  flowed  by  a  direct  course  to  the  0ea,  and  have  theti  aban« 
doned  it  for  a  more  devious  one  *,  and  it  is  safer,  perhaps,  to  believe  He^ 
fodotus  mistaken,  than  nature  changeable.  That  one  change,  however, 
has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  these  mighty  streams,  as  it  tiras  the 
opinion  of  many  well-informed  persons  with  whom  I  conversed  at  Odes* 
sa,  and  as  it  may  lead  to  some  new  lights  on  this  intricate  geography) 
I  will  not  suppress,  though  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  supposi- 
tibn.  North  of  Odessa,  and  in  a  direct  line  between  the  bay  of  that  city 
and  the  Dniester,  a  string  of  salt  lakes  extends  along  a  narrow  valleyi 
which  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  having  been  the  bed  of  a  great 
river,  and  by  which,  as  it  might  seem,  the  Dniester  originaUy  reached 
the  sea.  When  I  was  in  that  country,  the  possibility  was  frequently 
discussed  of  diverting  the  river  from  its  present  to  its  supposed  former 
channel,  and  of  thereby  making  Odessa  the  natural  emporium  of  all  the 
corn  and  timber  of  Podolia  and  the  Bukovina ;  and  I  did  not  hear  that 
any  other  obstacle  existed  than  the  expense  and  labour  necessary.  Now 
if  this  were  really  its  ancient  estuary,  not  only  will  the  mouths  of  the 
Dniester,  Bog,  and  Dnieper  be  brought  greatly  nearer  to  each  other  ; 
but  if  we  suppose,  as  is  not  improbable,  that  the  whole  channel  between 
Tendea  and  Odessa  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  estuary  of  the 
fiorysthenes,  and  that  their  ignorance  made  them  consider  the  Bog  and 
Dnieper  as  branches  of  the  same  mighty  stream,  it  may  be  thought  that 
not  the  Bog,  but  the  Dniester  is  the  Hypanis ;  and  that  the  Candak,  a 
stream  too  considerable  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Herodotus,  is,  in 
fact,  the  Tyras  of  that  author.  At  all  events,  unless  we  place  the  gra- 
zing Scythians  to  the  west  of  the  Dnieper,  it  is  impossible  to  find  either 
a  wood  for  their  southern,  or  a  river  for  their  eastern  boundary ;  an^ 
unless  Herodotus  be  wrong  in  all  his  reckoning  of  distances,  we  shall 
vainly  seek  for  room  in  this  scanty  continent  for  the  tribes  which  he 
enumerates.* 

L.— The  Grecian  colonies  on  the  rivers  and  promontories  of  Scythia, 
of  which  Bosphoms,  Cherson,  and  Olbiopolis  were  the  most  considera- 
ble, do  not  appear  to  have  excited  much  jealousy  in  the  vraudering  lords 


*  So  fiir  M  the  Butlii  ara  eoneemed,  moit  geograpbera  bave  mBterially  incrwaed  the  di^ 
fieutty  by  eapporing  that  the  rufpot  r%tw  rvf X«v,  which  Herodotos  dcecribee  as,  in  part,  their 
eastern  boundary,  was  the  Mma  with  the  pieaeut  Yallum  of  Perekop.  Bat  thia  iamoua  eil' 
trenchment  runa  eait  and  weef,  and  theralbre  eannot  hare  been  the  eastern  bmindary  of  any 
region ;  and  so  fiir  fron  being  a  oonaiderabfo  dislsnoe  from  the  Hypaearis,  if  this  last  be  tfaa 
Galankia  Ingol,  it  is  hardly  two  days'  joiimey  ftwn  it  And  as  Rabmquli  is  perfectly  silent 
aatoanysiichentrenehiMDtinhiatime^  weoay  basorethat  thewdrksat  Perekop  are  mo- 
dam.  And  though  ha  eomparea  the  iathmni  itself  to  a  trench,  ha  does  not  mean  that  H  was 
iotersected  by  one,  bat  that,  by  the  optical  deception  eommon  in  soch  case%  the  two  seaa  seem- 
ed higher  than  the  narrow  green  traok  between  them.  The  trsoeh  (or  vallnm)  of  the  blind, 
however,  was  drawn  frcm  ''  themoontahis  of  the  Taori  lo  the  Palna  Msotis,"  and  ean,  there- 
iwre,  aoewer  to  nothing  bat  that  which  I  haTa  already  mentioned  aa  pttsiiig  from  bki  Crim 
toArabat 
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of  the  Boil,  nor  to  have  materially  impaired  their  independence :  and  fat 
several  hwidred  y^ars  after  the  repulse  of  Darius,  the  Scroti  enjoyed 
their  deserts  unmolested.  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  son  Alexander 
made,  indeed,  small  inroads  north  of  the  Danube;  and  the  latter,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  led  a  fruitless  expedition  against  the  Saeeof 
Turkestan,  whose  river,  Jaxartes,  both  Arrian  and  Justin  ignorantly 
confound  with  the  Tanais.**^  But  the  Gets  and  Triballi  bore  the  main 
brunt  of  the  former  of  these  attacks,  and  the  western  Scoloti  were  no- 
wise concerned  in  the  other.  The  Scythian  empire  of  Mithridates  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Tauric  and  Grecian  colonies ;  the  wandering 
tribes  were  his  allies  rather  than  his  subjects  i  and  slaves  and  fish,  the 
only  valuables  which  those  regions  furnished,  were  more  easily  and 
cheaply  procured  by  barter  than  by  military  expeditions.  About  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  aera  we  find,  however,  the  whole  of  Western 
Scythia,  and  the  Crimea  itself,  subdued  by  the  more  remote  and  fero- 
cious tribe  of  Sauromats,  whose  habitation,  in  the  time  of  Herodotu8,t 
was  eastward  of  the  Tanais,  but  who  had,  at  the  period  in  which  Stra- 
boj  wrote,  and  that,  still  earlier,  in  which  Mithridates  reigned,  extended 
themselves  to  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  extirpating  or 
amalgamating  with  their  own  name  and  nation,  the  whole  multitude  of 
intervening  tribes.  These  Sauromats,  or  Sarmatians,  were,  if  we  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  of  a  kindred  race  with  the  Scoloti  themselves,  and  the 
descendants  of  certain  young  Scythians,  who  intermarried  with  a  fugi- 
tive race  of  Amazons.} 

LI. — ^When  those  warlike  females  (whose  history,  so  improbable  in 
its^,  and  yet  confirmed  by  so  great  ar  force  of  testimony,  must  proba- 
bly remain  for  ever  among  those  historical  features  which  it  would  be 
equally  dangerous  to  reject  or  to  receive)  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  great  battle  of  Therroodon,  the  victors,  aAer  collecting 
such  of  their  captives  as  were  worth  the  carriage,  embarked  them  on 
board  three  ships  for  Greece.  The  prisoners,  during  the  vojrage,  n»e 
on  their  guards,  and  put  them  all  to  death ;  but  being  ignorant  of  navi- 
gation, and  not  knowing  whither  to  direct  their  course,  were  carried,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  to  the  barren  and  rocky  entrance  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  which  was  then  possessed  by  the  Royal  or 


*  Arrian,  lib.  iU.  88,  M.  Joatiii,  lib.  mxL  6.  This  coafbaoD  of  Mnai  hw  given  ritn  10 
tht  fancy  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke  aa  pretaknt  anong  the  Coaaaka,  and  of  whkh  many  an* 
oiMit  authora  are  nflt  guikleaa,— chat  Alannder  paaaed  the  Don,  and  raiaed  altera  and  a  ci»f 
there.  (TraTekb  ^6L  I  p.  873.)  The  rains  which  the  Coasaks  coneider  as  the  reanios  of 
Aknndria  are  probably  those  of  Sarcel,  the  city  of  the  Cboearoe,  which,  though  D'Anville 
has  strangely  mieplaeedit  in  his  mep^  wa%  beyond  a  doubt,  biiih  on  the  Don,  to  repnss  tiM 
incursions  dfthe  PatsinacitaB. 

tScrabal.TU.  '     * 

t  Appian.  dftbelL  Mithridatioo,  brijL 
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Free  Sdyllhiansj  where,  having  landed,  they  seized  a  herd  of  horses,  and, 
armed  with  the  'weapons  of  their  late  masters,  began  to  pillage  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Scythians  regarding  them  as  men,  at  first  opposed 
their  incursion  by  force ;  but  when  they  found,  by  the  corpses  of  those 
whom  they  slew,  with  what  kind  of  enemies  they  had  to  deal,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  party  of  tf^eir  young  men,  answeHng  in  number  to  these 
female  warriors,  should  be  detached  to  observe  ihem  closely,  and  seek 
all  opportunities  of  conciliation.    The  particulars  of  this  savage  court* 
ship  are  told  by  Herodotus  with  that  graceful  simplicity  which  is  pecu- 
liar  to  the  ancients,  and  which  a  modem  compiler  cannot  venture  to  imi-^ 
tate.    They  hunted  long  in  each  other's  neighbourhood,  *'  and  when 
the  Amazons  knew  that  the  young  men  came  for  no  treachery,  they  let 
them  speed,  and  every  day  the  one  camp  drew  closer  to  the  other." 
A  straggler  from  each  party  found  means  to  meet  and  express  them- 
selves by  mutual  signs ;  (for  they  had  no  common  language  but  that  of 
the  eyes ;)  and  this  good  understanding  soon  led  to  a  general  alliance. 
"  Joining  their  camp,  they  dwelt  together,  each  having  as  his  wife  her 
whom  he  had  first  met  with ;  and  the  men  could  not  learn  the  language 
of  the  women,  but  the  women  caught  that  of  the  men ;  and  when  they 
understood  each  other,  the  men  said  unto  the  women,  *  We  verily  have 
both  parents  and  household-stuff;  wherefore  now  let  us  not  lead  this 
life  any  longer,  but  going  to  our  nation,  let  us  dwell  with  them,  and  you 
and  none  other  will  we  have  to  wife.'    And  the  women  said,  ^  We  can- 
not dwell  with  your  women,  for  we  have  not  the  same  customs  with 
them ;  we  shoot  with  bows,  and  throw  the  spear,  and  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  we  have  not  learnt  womanly  works.    And  your  women  do 
none  of  these  things,  but  work  womanly  works,  abiding  in  the  tents, 
and  going  not  forth  either  to  hunt  or  war ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  dwell 
with  them.    But  if  ye  will  have  us  for  wives,  and  deal  justly  by  us,  then 
go  to  your  parents  and  receive  your  shares  of  their  inheritance,  and  af- 
terwards we  will  dweU  apart  from  your  people.'  "    The  nation  thus 
formed  was  called  Sauromatse,  or  Sarmatians ;  they  spoke  the  Scythian 
language,  a  little  corrupted  by  the  faulty  pronunciation  of  their  mo- 
thers ;  and  their  women  retained,  even  to  the  time  of  Heiodotus,  th^ 
custom  of  attending  their  husbands  in  the  battle  or  the  chase.'^ 

LIL — ^I  certainly  shall  not  undertake  either  to  justify  the  accounts  of 
an  Amazonian  nation,  nor  to  reconcile  this  story  with  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Thermodon  ;t  ^^  there  is,  in  faet,  no  necessary  connexion  b^ 


*  If  we  believe  Herodotus,  no  Sormatian  girl  was  allowed  to  marry  till  she  had  killed  an 
enemy ;  and  many  died  unmarried,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  fulfiUing  this  law. 

t  The  battle  of  Thermodon  is  said  by  Justin  (lib.  zi.  c.  4.)  to  have  been  fought  by  Hercu. 
les  and  Theseus.  In  this  he  is  at  variance  with  the  Greek  writers,  who  make  Theseus  to 
have  visited  the  Amaaons  in  Attica,  not  to  have  invaded  them  in  Paphlagonia ;  (Plutarch  in 
▼it.  Thes.)  and  this  date  is  utterly  ioeoDsislent  with  the  ocooonta  given  by  Herodotus,  sinc« 
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tween  the  circumstances  here  detailed,  and  that  celebrated  engagement ; 
nor,  if  we  suppose  that  the  information  of  Herodotus  was  thus  far  in- 
correct, is  there  any  thing  in  the  remaining  statement  which  is  at  all 
improbable.  The  crews  of  three  Greek  slave-ships,  on  their  way  from 
Mingrelia  to  Paphlagonia,  are  surprised  and  massacred  by  their  mise* 
rable  cargoes.  That  these  were  all  women,  can  excite  no  surprise, 
since,  in  those  days,  no  males  received  quarter  in  battle ;  since  field- 
slaves  were  unknown ;  and  since  all  the  offices  of  a  family  were  per- 
formed  by  females.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  these  poor  creaturesy 
on  landing  in  Scythia,  should  have  employed  the  weapons  of  their  late 
masters  to  defend  themselves  from  a  new  slavery  ;  or  that,  this  fear  re^ 
moved,  they  should  have  been  good  and  courageous  wives  to  their  wan- 
dering husbands.  At  the  same  time,  supposing  them  to  have  existed  as 
a  separate  community  for  even  a  few  months,  it  is  obvious  how  the  cir- 
cumstance of  women  landing  on  a  foreign  soil  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
might  give  rise  to  the  belief  of  an  Amazonian  nation,  of  which  these 
were  a  colony.  Nor  is  it  less  evident  how  naturally  the  Greeks,  in  after 
times,  would  connect  such  a  story  with  their  own  national  legends  of 
Penthesilea,  Hippolita,  and  Menalippe.  At  all  events,  and  whatever 
credit  may  be  given  to  this  account  of  their  origin,  concerning  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Sarmatians  in  his  own  time,  Herodotus  was  surely 
competent  to  speak  with  certainty ;  and  the  fact  of  which  he  assures 
us,  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  Scythian,  is  apparently  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  the  opinion  which  many  learned  men  have,  in  later  times,  adopt- 
ed, that  they  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  Scoloti,  and  a  more  recent 
colony  from  Media. 

UIL-^Diodorus  Siculus,*  the  great  authority  on  which  this  hypothe- 
sis is  built,  and  whose  whole  history  of  the  Scythians  is  so  much  at  va- 
riance with  that  of  Herodotus,  that  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  aban* 
doned,  wrote  at  a  period  so  much  more  recent  than  Herodotus,  and  his 
knowledge  of  all  these  countries  is  so  greatly  inferior,  that  it  seems  a 
strange  kind  of  prejudice  which  builds  on  the  testimony  of  a  remote 
and  credulous  antiquary,  m  preference  to  that  of  one  who  had  himsdf 


HareulM  had  been  long  deified,  and  Tbeceas  long  deceased,  before  the  Scythiaoe  enterad  Bu- 
fope. 

There  amy,  indeed,  hare  been  two  battles  ofllieniiodan ;  IbrHerodotat  does  not  aeemto 
have  m\r^umd  that  Herealea  wm  preaent  attheone  whieh  he  «»*»««tV*i^.  and  Homer 
nothing  of  either.    But  ao  recent  a  oovpOer  aa  T.  Itepeitia  la  no  very  oompeleat  ai 
en  the  affidra  of  Hercules. 

The  atory  which  Herodotus  givea  of  the  origin  of  the  Sarmats  has  been  atrangely  miaquot- 
ad  bjr  many  hiaUMiana,  but  by  none  so  much  aa  by  Mr.  Pinkerton.  He  grardy  tella  ua,  gir- 
ing  Herodotus  aa  his  authority,  that  "  some  of  the  Sarmatv  learned  the  Scythian  tongue  fitm 
the  Afflsaooa."  (See  Diaaert  chap.  ii.  p.  20.)  Let  any  one  compare  this  account  with  the 
literal  tranalation  which  I  haye  giyen  of  the  paaeage  referred  to,  and  he  will  be  in  conaider- 
lible  doubt,  1  apprehend,  whether  this  ba  utter  ignorance  of  Greek,  or  utter  contempt  of  troth. 

*Piod.Sk.Iib.  U.ehap.49. 
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viMted  Ihe  countriee^and  convened  with  the  people  whom  he  deacribea. 
And  further,  the  conduct  attributed  by  Diodorus  to  the  kings  of  Scy- 
tbiat  of  bringing  away,  not  slaves,  but  colonies  of  subjects  from  Media 
and  A3syria,  however  consonant  to  the  policy  of  civilized  nations, 
would  be  utterly  preposterous  in  a  people  of  wandering  habits,  and  in 
a  state  so  barbarous  as  that  of  the  ScolotL  Whatever  Medes  or  Assy- 
rians they  might  carry  away  with  them,  would  be,  undoubtedly,  not  to 
plant  in  cities,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  C2sar  Peter  dealt  with  his 
neighbours,  but  as  ooncubmes  or  slaves ;  and  these  last,  so  far  from  be- 
ing left  in  bodies  strong  enough  to  become  independent  tribes,  would 
have  been  not  only  scattered  through  the  tents  of  their  respective  owners, 
but,  if  the  Scythians  adhered  to  their  usual  inhuman  custom,  have 
been  deprived  of  eye-sight.  Again,  if  the  Sauromate  were  a  Median 
colony,  what  made  them  so  soon  forsake  their  ancient  stationary  ha^ 
bits  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  a  situation  so  favourable  for  both 
as  the  Palus  Mseotis  ?  The  Medes  were  not  a  wandering  but  a  highly- 
civilized  people ;  the  Sauromatn  were  the  wildest  of  the  Scythi^s ; 
surely  such  a  dereliction  of  ancient  manners,  such  a  deterioration  of 
character,  is  not  to  be  lightly  credited.  The  Tartar  may  become  settled, 
and  learn  to  work  and  eat  bread  like  a  European  j  but  it  would  take 
many  years  to  wean  a  European  from  his  bread  and  wine,  to  horse-flesh 
and  koumiss ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  an  instance  of  a  nation  thus  retro- 
grading from  the  agricultural  to  the  pastoral  life.  Lastly,  however, 
Diodorus  goes  on  to  assert,  that  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of  these 
SauromatsB  with  the  Scythians,  and  the  distress  to  which  the  latter  were 
reduced,  many  of  the  Scythian  women  took  the  field,  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  iable  of  the  Amazons.  Now  this  we  know  to  be  utterly  false ; 
for  the  Amazons,  whether  fabulous  or  not,  are  mentioned  by  Homer ; 
and  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Media,  and  the  supposed  introduction  of  a 
colony  of  Medes  into  the  Cuban,  as  the  invasion  of  Media  only  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Cyaicares,  could  not  have  taken  place  till  some  centuries 
after  Homer's  death ;  till  which  time,  according  to  the  arguments  of  Dio- 
dorus himself,  any  colhsion  between  the  Scythians  and  Sauromate  was 
impossible.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
both  the  Scythians  and  Sauromate  existed  as  independent  and  friendly 
nations,  neither  of  them  inclined  to  invade  or  distress  the  other.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  proof  to  be  found  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  that,  from  the 
days  of  the  father  of  history,  the  knowledge  of  the  north  and  east  was 
retrograding  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  more  widely  succeeding 
authors  departed  from  his  authority,  the  more  effectually  they  betrayed 
their  own  ignorance. 

LIV.— To  corroborate  this  hjrpothesis  of  Diodorus,  it  has  been  added 
by  some  learned  modems,  for  whose  talents  and  knowledge  few  men 
have  more  respect  than  myself,  that  the  name  Sauro-Mate,  or  <*  Sar- 
Madai,"  signifies  (in  what  language  we  are  not  told)  "  the  descendaot* 
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of  the  Medes ;"  and  that  the  pass  of  Deibent  was  called  in  after  timea 
"  the  Sarm&tie  gateS)"  because  the  descendants  d*  the  Medes  had  pass- 
ed  throngh  them  to  the  Palus  Msotis.  But  till  we  know  that  "  Sar" 
was  ever  used  to  signify  a  "  descendant*^  in  either  the  Median  or  Scy- 
thian language,  this  etymology  will  have  but  little  weight  with  the  com- 
mon race  of  inquirers.  There  is  besides  a  prior  dahnant  in  Madyes, 
khig  of  Scythia,  from  whom  the  Sauromaiae  may  be  esteemed  fttll  as 
likely  to  have  taken  their  title  as  from  the  Medes.  And  though  the  pass 
of  Caucasus  was  certainly  called  the  Sarmatic  gate  by  the  Gredcs,  ps  it 
was  also  called  by  the  Arabians  the  mmparts  of  Gog  and  Magog,  it  was 
not  so  styled  in  memory  of  the  peaceable  egress  of  the  Sarmatians  fiom 
Media,  but  of  their  frequent  and  terrible  inroads  by  that  passage  to  plun- 
der and  destroy.  On  the  whole,  the  supposed  descent  of  the  Sauroma- 
tss  from  the  Medes,  will  be  found,  perhaps,  no  less  apocryphal  than  that 
of  the  Turks  ftom  the  Teucii,  nor  can  any  connexion  be  proved  between 
them,  except  that  both  originally  sprang  from  the  same  son  of  Noah. 
Media  has  received  many  colonies,  but  is  too  spacious  and  fertile  a  re^ 
glon  to  be  itself  deserted  for  Scythia.* 

LV.— With  the  exception  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Grecian  co- 
Ibhlsts,  the  Sauromats,  or  Sarmatians,  fbr  at  least  250  years'  contmned 
in  possessiori  of  the  sovereignty  of  dcytlila.  Ih  the  time  of  Strabo  thei]" 
southern  extremities  reached  the  Danube  in  Europe,  and  the  Cuban  in 
Asia.'  Their  eastern  tribes  appear  to  have  extended  to  the  Caspian,  and 
westwai'd  they  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Getas  and  Bastarrs  so  fiir  ats 
the  Tibiscus  of  Teyss.  To  the  north  their  empire  Wa«r  more  contracted, 
smce  the  Rhoxolani  to'  the  north-west,  and  the  more  Eastern' Alani  oe- 


*  Herodotus  mentioni,  iDdeed,  a  northern  tribe  w1m>  profeiaed  tlfteaaelTCSlo  be  a  coleay  of 
Medes ;  but  they  were  found  in  a  country  far  removed  from  Sarmatia ;  and  be  treats  their 
pretensions  as  very  slightly  founded.  They  were  the  Sigunna,  a  tribe  of  warlike  barbarians^ 
whose  dress  or  armour  resembled  that  of  the  Medes,  and  who  had  war-chariots,  drawn  fay 
small  and  shaggy,  bat  swifl  horses.  They  occupied  the  regiona  beyond  the  upper  Ikoabs^ 
and  bordering  on  the  Veoeti  They  may,  perhaps,  be  the  sams  people  wiio  were  aflewanfe 
called  Viodeliei,  whose  sopposed  eastern  origin  and  Amasooian  battl»axee  were  iamoos  ia  ths 
time  of  Horace. 


Vlnddki,  qhilMi 


Mos  onde  dedoctoi  per  omnb 
Tempos  Amasonia  securi 
Dextrasobarmet,  quarere  distoli : 
Nee  scire  fits  est  omnia. 

On  this  pasMge  the  scholiast  writes  "that the Vinddici  were  a  tribe  whohad  beeneipel- 
led  frem  Thrace  by  the  Amaaons." 

If;  as  the  similarity  of  the  name  may  oeem  to  imply,  they  weoe  a  tribe  of  Veneti,  the  report 
of  their  Median  descent  is  easily  explained  by  the  known  emigration  of  this  last  people  frooa 
Paphlagonia.  (Strabo.  lib.  xi.)  They  were  certainly  neither  Germans  nor  Celts;  and  they 
are  distinguished  bodi  from  Ae  Rhsti  and  the  Sosvf. 
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eapied  do  mian  part  of  the  plain  between  the  BoryalheneBand  Tanais.^ 
The  Sarmatians  thenudves  were  divided  into  many  tribea,  with  whom 
the  conquered  Scjrthiana  were  confounded.  Like  the  Scoloti,  their  rul- 
ing and  paramount  dan  aaaumed  the  denomination  of  Royalists.  The 
others  were  the  Jazyges,  the  Urgi,  the  Aorsi,  the  Seiraci,  and,  lastly,  the 
lamigantes,  a  mutinous  race  of  bond-men,  whom  their  masters  had  en* 
trusted  with  arms  during  their  war  with  the  Scythians,  and  who  had 
used  these  weapons  to  establish  their  own  liberty.  All  these  dans,  as 
well  as  their  neighbours,  the  Alani,  had  the  same  language,  dress,  uid 
manners.  Their  anns  were  lances,  bows  and  poisoned  arrows;  and 
thdr  bodies  were  d^ended  by  cuirasses  composed  of  shavings  of  horn, 
disposed  like  scales  on  a  coarse  linen  tunic.  Their  tactics  were,  how- 
ever, more  adapted  for  plunder  and  assassination  than  for  open  war. 
Even  in  the  declin%of  the  empue  the  Roman  infontry  easOy  kept  them 
at  bay ;  and  the  slight  resistance  which  thdr  Gothic  invaders  met  with 
in  the  third  century  alter  Christ,  is  very  singularly  contrasted  with  the 
spirit  and  prudence  which  their  ancestors  displayed  against  Danus 
Hystaspes.  Yet  though  the  Goths  had  at  least  a  military  possession  of 
the  rivers  and  of  the  more  cultivable  parts  of  the  country,  the  Saimati- 
ans  still  seem  to  have  preserved  to  themsdves  the  pasturage  of  thehr 
grassy  deserts,  and  the  savage  liberty  of  wandering  and  plunder.  They 
continued  for  many  years  after  to  ravage  the  fields  of  Dacia,  and 
Ammianus  mentions  a  treaty  made  with  their  king  so  late  as  the 
year  360. 

LVI. — Of  the  Goths  themselves,  and  their  progress  from  the  Baltic,<v 
of  the  short  but  memorable  period  of  their  empire  in  Scythia,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  now  to  spcAk.  The  name  of  Gothland  was  for  some 
time  a£Sxed  to  the  Crimea ;  and  in  some  of  the  mountainous  cantons  of 
that  peninsula  thdr  colonies  were  long  blended  with  the  ancient  Tanri, 
and  the  German  or  Swedish  language  was  not  unknown  there  even  so 
late  as  the  embassy  of  Rubruquis  in  thd  14th  century.  But  the  main 
body  of  their  nation  was,  as  is  well  Imown,  expelled  from  Scythia  in  the 
year  376,  by  the  great  inundation  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  who  were 
closely  followed  in  tremendous  and  continual  succession  by  the  Avars, 
Chozares,  PatzinacitaB,  Cumani,  Magiars,  and  Vlaehi,  with  many  other 
nations  of  Mongolian,  Tartar,  and  Finnic  descent,  who  were  in  these 
ages  let  loose  from  behind  the  mighty  rivers  and  pathless  deserts,  where 


*  The  Rhognlani,  or  Rhonni,  are  dietingwinhad  by  Strabo  from  all  the  Scy thic  or  Semuk 
dan  tribes,  and  daaaed  with  the  Peoci  and  BaMarrs.  They  had  helniets  and  breaatpplatea  of 
raw  hides,  and  shields  (a  sure  proof  that  they  were  no  Sarnuttians)  of  the  same  material. 
Their  king,  Tasios,  brought  60,000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Chersonites  against  Mithri* 
dates,  who  were,  howerer,  totally  defeated,  with  immense  loss,  by  the  disciplined  troops  cf 
Pontus.  (Strabo  yii.)  That  the  Rhoxapi  were  of  SUvonic  race  is  highly  probable.  That 
they  were  thefeonders  of  the  Russian  name  and  nation  I  could  readily  believe,  if  it  were  not 
contradicted  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  by  the  earliest  histories  of  the  country. 
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Providence  Jiad  hitherto  kept  them  hotlnd  from  diMnrbing  the  weotera 
world.  The  immediate  causes,  however,  of  their  irruption  into  Europe, 
may  be  found  m  the  subjugation  of  the  Sauromatae,  by  whose  name  they 
had  hitherto  been  held  in  respect,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
Alani  (a  kindred  race  with  the  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Europe  along  the  Volga)  xmited  with  any  havader  who  led 
them  on  against  their  enemies,  the  wealthy  and  tyrannical  Goths*   Hie 
Huns  were  doubtless  a  Mongolian  family,  since  the  description  of  their 
hideous  features,  as  given  by  Ammianus  Marceilinus,  can  only  belong 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Calmuks.    The  Tartars,  or  Turiu,  with 
whom  the  learned  Des  Guignes,  misled  by  his  Chinese  authorities,  most 
strangely  confounds  them,  so  far  as  to  reduce  all  the  various  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia  to  one  common  denomination,  are  a  i^ce  distinct  both  in 
language  and  history ;  and  though  by  conquest  an^ntermarriages  they 
have  received  a  strong  tincture  of  Mongolian  blood,  are  still  a  fan*  and 
comely  people  in  comparison  with  the  followers  of  Attila.    The  snowy 
range  of  Imaus  may  seem,  indeed,  to  have  bounded,  till  the  time  of  that 
monarch,  the  western  progress  of  his  countrjonen,  since  we  have  no 
reason  aflforded  us  by  ancient  history  for  believing  that  either  the  Sac», 
Massagets,  Turks,  or  Chorasmians  at  all  diflered  in  countenance  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  or  from  their  immediate  meighbours  the  Persians.* 
The  Avars,  Chaxares  and  Ylachi  were  known  to  have  been  of  Turlush 
stock,  and  are  so  called  both  in  the  Byzantine  histories,  and  in  the  earli- 
est Slavonic  chronicles.    The  Patzinacits  and  Cumani  spoke  the  same 
language;  and  the  similarity  of  name  would  lead  us  to  derive  the 
latter  from  the  river  Cuma,  which  flows  through  the  desert  of  Astra- 
ehan,  or  from  the  city  of  Cumania,  which  Pliny  fixes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Caspian  gates.    Both  these  nations,  then,  may  seem  to  have 
been  Sarmatian  tribes,  of  the  same  original  stock  as  the  Sc3rthians  and 
Alani ;  and  the  enormous  length  of  their  hair,  which  is  noticed  by  the 
Hungarian  writers  of  a  later  period,  was  perhaps  ^  proof  of  their  pedi- 
gree.   The  Magyars  came  from  those  ample  regions,  which  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Baschkirs  and  YakontL  The  city  of  Madshar  on  the  coast 
of  the  Caspian,  the  ruins  of  which  have  excited  the  attention  of  many 
travellers,  and  have  been  regarded  with  a  very  misplaced  veneration  by 
several  Hungarian  literati,  is  proved  by  later  inquirers  to  have  been  a 
Tartar  erection  of  the  14th  century.    They  are  called  Turics  by  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus ;  but  the  similarity  of  language  evinces  a  de- 
scent from  the  Finns,  and  a  close  relationship  to  the  far  less  fortunate 


*  The  IbUowing  palntiiiK  of  Um  Tnrkiah  6imIm  in  tlie  days  of  Cyroi,  is  a  tolonbl/  aeco- 
rate  vanification  of  a  litaral  traoalation  from  the  Shah-Nameh  of  Farduti,  far  which  I  am  in- 
deUad  to  a  MS.  of  Ganeral  Malcolm'a.*    It  maj  be  regarded  aa  proof,  first,  that  the  nudnm 

*  Now,  1830,  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Malcohn,  Gorenior  of  Bombay,— E9. 
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tribes  who  drive  their  rein-deer  through  the  fh»2en  snows  of  Lapland 
and  Samoiedia.**^ 

LVII. — Of  these  nations  the  subsequent  fortunes  may  be  given  in  a 
few  words.  The  Huns,  after  the  declension  of  their  empire,  were  still 
under  the  name  of  Chunni,  a  powerful  people  in  the  provincesof  Poland, 
and  often  ravaged  the  noHh  of  Hungary  to  a  very  late  period.  Their 
race  perhaps  may  yet  survive  in  the  Tiurtars  of  Humann,  (a  singular 
people,  who,  in  the  midst  of  Slavonians,  retahi  a  dialect  of  Mongolian, 
and  the  use  of  horse-flesh,)  or,  more  probably,  has  gradually  lost  itself 
among  the  warlike  and  equestrian  Lithuanians.  Firoff  was  called  Chu- 
nlgrad  by  the  Slavonians  so  late  as  the  year  000.  The  Avars,  at  one 
time  the  most  powerful  of  eastern  nations,  can  now  be  no  longer  traced 
on  a  map  of  the  world ;  and  their  excessive  pride  and  exemplary  destruc- 
tion was  recorded  by  a  proverb,  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Nestor.f  Of 
the  Chozares,  Patzinacit®,  and  Cumani,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Danubian  provinces  attests  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Vlachi  or  Wallachi ;  and  the  Magyars,  more  fortunate 
than  any  of  the  rest,  are  at  present,  with  unaltered  name,  and  still  pre- 
serving their  Tchudic  language,  the  peaceable  and  glorious  possessors 
of  the  rich  plains  and  vine-clad  hills  of  Hungary.t  What  became  of  the 
Sarmatic  and  Scythian  population  during  these  repeated  revolutions,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  discover.  Their  main  stock  would  be  so 
eanly  blended  with  the  Alani,  Patzinacitie,  and  Cumani,  tribes  of  kin- 
dred manners  and  language  to  their  own,  that  the  conquered  and  con- 
quering nations  would  be  soon  an  undistinguished  mass.  But  though 
many  tribes  were,  doubtless,  extirpated  or  absorbed  by  their  conquerorS| 


Tvtani  orTorkiftan  we  not  an  tmeomdy  raee^  tinM  Perdnal  woald  not  hare  aelected  a  t«nt 
of  Calnraka  aa  the  habhation  of  beauty  ;  and  aecondly,  that  there  was  no  tradition  among  the 
Paralalia  that  the  anetent  Tnrka  at  all  reaembled  the  Huna,  or  differed  from  their  preeem  ap- 
pearaaee.  A  part  only  of  the  foUowii^  pM»S*  >*  relevant  to  thia  topic ;  but  tlie  whole  af 
Arda  ao  pleawng  an  Baalern  landscape,  that  its  inaertion  will,  I  trust,  be  pardoned.  It  is  the 
qweeh  of  Georgin  to  Begun,  when  he  points  out  to  his  companion  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Afraaiah.* 

*  OyankatI,  Afines  Lingnc  Hungariea. 

t  "  And  these  were  the  Obri  (Avars)  In  those  days ;  and  they  made  war  against  ths  Csar 
CBSsperor,)  Herselius,  and  well  nigh  mastered  him.  These  Obri  made  war  against  the  Slavi, 
and  they  subdued  the  Duliebi,  who  are  of  the  9lavi,  and  they  abused  tlie  women  of  the  Dulia- 
bi.  And  when  an  Obre  went  a  journey,  be  harnessed  to  his  waggon  neither  horses  nor  oxen, 
but  he  harnessed  three,  or  four,  or  five  women,  and  they  drew  the  Obre ;  and  to  this  serviea 
the  Duliebi  were  constrained.  For  the  Obri  were  mighty,  end  filled  with  fHide,  and  God 
destroyed  them,  and  they  all  perished,  and  there  is  no  Obre  left.  And  there  is  a  proverb 
nouiag  the  Russians,  which  saith, — <  They  have  perished  like  the  Obri,  and  have  left  noehil* 
dran  to  preserve  their  remembrance.'  "—(Nestor  ap  Polocki,  pp.  194 — 197.) 

t  Magyar  Orsag  is  the  name  which  ih«  Hungarians  still  giva  to  their  country.  '*  Omg,** 
is  "  kingdom  ** 


•  Sea  p.  414. 
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the  namo  and  poiterlty  of  the  Jazjrges  may  aeem  to  hmTe  still  flmritBd 
the  shock  in  the  obscure,  though  warlike  tribe  of  Jagii,*  who  subsisted 
as  an  independent  nation  in  Lithuania  so  late  as  the  year  1277. 

LVIIL — We  have  hitherto  contemplated  the  main  stream  of  oonquesi 
as  it  continued,  during  many  centuries,  to  set  steadily  in  from  the  east. 
But  these  were  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  important  colonies  which 
Scythia  was  destined  to  receive ;  and  the  Russians  and  Slavonians  from 
the  north  and  west,  began,  so  early  as  the  ninth  century,  to  show  them- 
selves amid  the  cataracts  and  marshy  islands  of  the  Itoieper.  Of  these, 
the  first  were,  if  we  believe  the  earliest  Russian  chronicles,  a  Scandina- 
vian tribe,  the  kindred  of  the  Swedes,  the  Danish,  and  the  English. 
They  landed  in  the  territory  of  Novogorod  about  the  year  800 ;  and 
shortly  after  had  sufficient  power,  or  address,  to  unite  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Finns  and  Slavonians  with  themselves,  under  the  common  an* 
thority  of  a  Scandinavian  chief,  named  Ruric,  or  Rodericf  They  were 
the  same  race  with  those  Warangians  who  were  long  the  most  fiuthiitl 
mercenaries  of  the  imperial  Byzantine  guard,  whose  name,  Waringa,  or 
"  Warrior,''  is  rather  prolession^  than  national,  and  whose  language  is 
called  by  Ck>dinu8  a  diaiect  of  ^  English.'*!  Askold  and  Dir,  two  of  Ro- 
deric's  companions,  three  years  after  his  accession  to  the  Russian  sove- 
reignty, advancing  to  Kief,  and  uniting  themselves  with  then^hboar- 
ing  Slavonians,  defeated  the  Chozares,  who  were  till  then  lords  para- 
mount of  the  soil,  and  established  a  new  empire  in  Scythia,  which,  with- 
in a  few  years,  became  as  formidable  to  the  imbecile  government  of 


*  Bet  Gulgnei,  L.  zriii.  342.    Pagtori  Honu  Polemieut,  h.  ii.  §  14. 

t  "  In  the  year  (of  the  world,  according  to  the  Ruaaian  compatation,)  6368,  and  io  Uw  ynr 
6360,  and  in  the  year  6870,  the  Waraga  came  from  beyond  the  aea,  but  they  (the  Sla.TaDianB,> 
paid  them  notriboie.  And  they  began  to  gorem  tfaemaelvea,  and  there  waa  no  juaikc^  ani 
nation  atrove  with  nation,  and  they  had  war.  And  they  aaid  among  themaelTa^  let  na  naka 
naaprinee^  thathe  may  gorem  ua,  and  coonad  oa  aright.  And  the  Rnaaiatta  wcotbqrond 
the  aea  to  the  Waraga ;  for  theae  befofe*named  Waraga  called  themadvea  Bnaaiawi^  in  lSk» 
manner  aa  oChera  called  themaelvea  Swie,  otbera  Urmanl,  othera  Ingland,  othera  Gotham. 
Thai,  therefore,  apake  the  Ruaaiana  and  Tcfaouda,  and  Shvi,  and  Krywicsi,  and  all,  'Oar 
land  ia  great  and  fhiitfol,  hot  we  lack  oonnael.  Come  therefore  hither,  and  thon  ahalt  be  our 
prince  and  gorcmna.*  And  they  brooght  o?er  three  brethren  wi&  their  kindred,  and  theaa 
had  all  Ruaaia.  And  they  came  among  the  Slav!  firat  and  built  the  city  Ladqga,  and  Riurik 
dwelt  io  old  tiadoga,  and  the  aecond,  Syneua  dwelt  #ith  oa  at  Bid-Oaero^  and  the  third,  Tror 
Tor  at  laborak ;  and  aince  theae  Waraga,  Novogorod  is  called  Roaaian  land.  Theae  men  of 
Novogorod  are  of  Warag  race,  hot  before  they  were  Slavomana,  (who  dwelt  there^  and  they 
were  aocaUed  until  the  time  of  Riarik.  After  two  yeara  died  Synena  with  hia  brother  Tiu- 
Tor,  and  Riarik  only  had  all  the  rule,  and  he  came  to  the  limen,  and  he  built  a  city  on  ilia 
Volabof  and  settled  there  to  be  a  prince,  and  he  called  it  Novogorod ;  and  he  gave  landa  la 
hia  men  and  built  citiea.  One  had  Pultiiak,  one  Rostol|  one  Biel-Oaero.  And  in  theae  citiaa 
the  iMtp  com«r9  were  eatUd  Wamgtf  bat  of  Novogorod,  the  former  eitiiena  were  Slavi,  and 
of  Poltoak,  Krywiczi,  and  of  BielOaero^  Veaai."    (Neaior  apod  Potocki,  p.  208,  at  aeq.) 

t  Reiaka.  Comment,  in  vor.  PanngL  np.  Strittar  compared.    Hist.  Bys.  toBL  iv.  p.  47S. 
Gadimaada  Offidij^  ^apb  viiL  S  12. 
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ConfltantiBople,  as  any  of  ihe  former  occupiers  of  this  country.  Thus  it 
was  that,  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Britaini 
and  sixty  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  France,  an« 
other  swarm  of  the  same  northern  hive  succeeded  in  giving  a  name  and 
a  race  of  sovereigns  to  the  still  wider  regions  of  European  Scy thia.  But 
the  Warangians  were  too  small  a  part  of  the  population  to  effect,  like 
the  Saxons  in  Briton,  a  total  change  in  the  language  of  the  tribes  with 
whom  they  coalesced ;  and  there  was  not  that  radi(»l  difference  between 
the  ancient  dialects  of  Scandinavia  and  Slavonians,  which  prevented 
them  from  easily  blending  with  each  other  into  that  mixture  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Russian,  and  of  which  Slavonian  is  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  ingredient.  For  a  few  generations  the  Warangian  tongue 
endured,  and  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  gives  us  the  names  of  five 
cataracts  on  the  Dnieper  in  the  Russianr  language,*  which  bear  consi- 
derable marks  of  their  northern  origin.  The  dialect  of  the  majority 
soon,  however,  prevailed ;  and  though  the  Finns  still  call  the  Russians 
by  the  name  of  Guda,  or  Goths,  the  modem  Rusuan  has  lost  all  recol- 
lection of  bis  kindred  with  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

LIX.— I  have  adopted  the  plain  unvarnished  story  of  Nestor  as  to  the 
original  country  of  the  Russians,  and  their  establishment  at  Novogdrod 
and  Kief.  Hts  testimony  is  the  earliest  which  we  possess,  and  his  cha- 
racter as  a  historian  unimpeached.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  proba* 
ble  than  that  the  same  valiant  pirates  who  subdued  France,  England, 
and  Ireland,  should,  about  the  same  time  be  making  similar  exertions 
on  the  side  of  Russia.  Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  more  explicit  than  the 
simple  and  almost  Scriptural  language  of  this  father  of  Muscovite  histo- 
ry. Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  direct  evidence,  there  have  been  many  mo- 
dern writers  who  assign  to  the  Russians  a  very  different  descent.  The 
learned  and  diligent  L'Evesque  is,  in  this  point,  so  far  abandoned  by  his 
usual  judgment,  as  to  conclude  that  they  were  a  race  of  Huns ;  and 
there  are  others  who  are  equally  positive  in  deriving  them  from  a  Sla- 
vonic origin.  The  first  of  these  opinions,  and  which  only  deserves  re- 
futation as  being  the  opinion  of  an  author  like  L'Evesque,  is  founded 
on  the  following  circumstances :  Ki^,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
anciently  called  Khunigard,  the  *'  city  of  the  Huns ;"  and  to  prove  that 
its  founders  were  of  that  natioui  Kii^  the  traditionary  name  of  its  build- 


*  Tho  RnMian  aaisM  giren  by  CcnilaatiiM  tre  very  dii&mit  from  die  SlaTonic  appellft* 
tbni  wbkh  he  alto  iiiroiihei ;  but  they  an  M  modi  diegaiaad  by  their  Grecian  dreoi  aato 
■ahe  it  wiydiSicnlt  to  trace  their  nwemMance  Co  any  known  language*  They  are  "  Ool- 
borai.'*  probaUy  "WohWa  Eoa,**or  Wolves  iabad,  itea  the  oorreiponding  Slavoai* 
mrd,  Oetrobnniprateh,  imptiei  than  waa  an  ialand  at  the  plaea.  S.  "  Aiphar,"  the  correa> 
ponding  SlaTOBie,  which  ia  '*  Keapit,'*  or  Petioan'a  Neet,  may  lead  oa  to  render  "  Eya4ac»'* 
or  Egg-ferry.  3.  <'Baraphormn"  maybe  "Bar/'orBeerlerry.  4.  '*Leanti'*  6. ''9troa« 
ban.**  Of  theee  I  can  make  no  metniiig  whieh  pleaaea  na.  The  nautical  terma  of  the  Bai- 
lie may  pvhapa  aflbrd  a  ehw  to  boiK. 
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or,  is  asserted  to  have  no  Slavonic  meaning.  2dly,  Ck>nstantine  Farpbj- 
rogenitus,  as  well  as  Cadrenus  and  Zenaras,  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Kief, 
Russians  ;  and,  3dly,  when  Oleg,  the  regent  of  Novogorod  during  the 
minority  of  the  sons  of  Ruric,  was  endeavouring  to  entrap  the  princes 
of  Kief  to  a  conference,  he  reniinded«them  that  they  were  of  the  same 
race  with  himself.  4thly,  There  is  a  passage  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Bertin  for  the  year  89^,  in  which  the  sovereign  of  the 
Russians  is  called  "  Chacanus,"  which  L'Evesque  supposes  to  be  the 
same  with  Chagan,  or  Kh&n,  a  title  exclusively  oriental.  But,  first,  it 
is  no  uncommon  circumstance  that  a  town  should  receive  a  name  from 
its  occupants,  as  well  as  from  its  founders ;  and  as  the  Huns  must  have 
been  in  possession  of  Kief  for  many  years  during  the  continuance  of 
the  empire  founded  by  Attila,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  neighbouring 
Slavonians  should  call  it  aAer  its  occupants,  whether  it  were  built  by 
the  Huns  or  no.  And  though  it  be  true,  as  L'Eveeque  observes,  that 
the  hill  where  the  ancient  Russian  princes  were  buried  is  eaUed  "  On- 
gorskaia  Gory,"  it  is  not  so  called  because  the  Huns  were  buried  there, 
but  because  the  Hungarians,  in  the  year  888,  were  encamped  on  it  ia 
their  passage  through  the  country.  In  whatever  nation  we  are  to  seek 
for  Kii's  parentage,  it  is  plain  that  the  Russians  are  not  concerned  in  the 
question,  since  the  city  which  he  founded  had  flourished  some  centuries 
before  the  arrival  of  Askhold  and  Dir,  who  are  described  by  Nestor  as 
the  first  Russians  who  came  thither.  Secondly,  when  Constantino  Por* 
phyrogenitus  speaks  of  Kief  as  inhabited  by  Russians,  he  evidently  re- 
fers to  the  then  ruling  nation,  in  the  hitter  part,  that  is,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  who  were  undoubtedly  Russians,  and  the  descendants 
of  those  Warangians  who  came  from  the  north  with  Askhold  and  Dir ; 
but  to  say  that  these  were  Huns  is  nothing  less  than  begging  the  ques- 
tion. And,  thirdly,  they  were,  these  very  Waraiigian  chieAains,  not 
the  founders  or  original  population,  but  the  conquerors  of  Kief,  whom 
the  Regent  Oleg  called  his  kindred.  So  that,  not  only  have  we  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  Kief  to  have  been  buiU  by  the  Huns,  but  even 
granting  that  it  were  their  work,  and  that  the  original  population  was 
Hunnish,  the  Russians  were  plainly  a  completely  different  people.  The 
passage,  lastly,  in  the  Bertinian  annals  will  not  suflce  to  prove  that  the 
Russian  sovereigns  were  anciently  styled  Kh&n ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  very  strongly  confirms  the  account  of  Nestor,  which  fixes  their  for- 
mer habitation  in  Sweden.  Certain  strangers,  it  informs  us,  who  said 
they  belonged  to  a  nation  named  ^'  Ros,"  and  bad  been  sent  "  by  their 
king,  Cbacan,"  on  a  friendly  message  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  al 
Constantinople,  were  recommended  by  this  last  to  the  German  mo- 
narch, Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  to  be  forwarded  by  him,  through  Germa- 
ny, to  their  own  country.  They  were  ascertained  by  Lewis  to  belong  to  a 
Swedish  tribe,  and  were,  therefore,  dismissed  by  him  with  much  reluc- 
tance, under  the  impression  that  they  were  enemiesboth  to  the  eastemani 
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weotern  empires.  This  happened  in  889.  And  how  rightly  Lewis  di- 
vined their  motives  for  this  embassy  to  Constantinople  is  plain,  when 
we  find  that,  not  many  years  after,  the  Swedish  Warangians  invaded 
Scythia  in  their  way  to  the  Euzine.  And  the  fact  of  the  Russians  bemg 
originally  from  Sweden  is  thus,  as  it  should  seem,  so  strongly  confirm- 
ed, that  L'Evesque  himself  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  strange 
supposition  that  some  of  the  Hims  might,  by  unknown  means,  (for  they 
had  no  vessels,)  and  at  some  unknown  period,  have  established  them- 
selves beyond  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  a  notion  to  examine  which  would 
be  little  less  absurd  than  to  maintain  it,  if  it  did  not  lean  on  the  supposed 
similarity  of  Chacan  to  Chagan.  But  Chacan  (supposing  it  to  be  a  title) 
may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Swedish  '^Kong,"  a  king,  as  well  as  the 
Tartarian  "  Khkn."  It  has,  however,  as  Schlszer  observes,  in  the 
present  passage,  every  appearsnoe  of  being  a  proper  name,  and  is  pro- 
bably no  other  than  the  well-known  Scandinavian  appellation,  Hacan, 
or  Haco. 

LX. — The  opinion  that  the  Russians  were  of  Slavonic  race  has  been 
espoused  under  various  modifications  by  some  of  the  academicians  of 
8t  Petersburgh,  and  by  the  editor  of  L'Evesque,  M.  Maite  Brun.  The 
first,  without  contravening  the  positive  assertion  of  Nestor,  that  the  Rns- 
flian  Warangians  came  from  Sweden,  suppose  that,  as  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  northern  population  of  Germany  and  Prussia  was  Slavonic,  it  is 
not  improbable  Uiat  a  sprinkling  of  kindred  tribes  may  have  existed  also 
in  Sweden ;  and  that  of  these  the  followers  of  Riuric  might  have  been 
eomposed,  whose  language  they  supposed  would  have  agreed  better 
with  the  Slavonic  tribes  of  Novogorod  than  the  Gothic  could  have  done. 
And  they  plead  that  the  Gothic  could  not  have  been  so  completely  lost 
in  the  Slavonic,  as  it  is  in  the  present  Russian  language.  But  there  is, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  so  great  a  similarity  in  radicals  between  the 
Gothic  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Slavonic  of  the  north,  that  these  circum- 
stances need  cause  no  difilculty ;  and  for  the  rest,  a  hypothesis  which  is 
built  entirely  on  possibilities  need  not  take  up  any  very  long  considera- 
tion, more  especially  as  the  expressions  of  Nestor  imply  that  the  Russian 
Warangians  were  of  the  same  stock  with  those  of  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
England* 

LXI.— M.  Malta  Brun  attempts  to  show  that  the  Russian  Warangians 
received  their  distinctive  name,  not  in  Scandinavia,  but  after  their  resi- 
dence in  the  north  of  Russia  among  a  people  of  the  same  appellation, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  ancient  Rhoxolani  or  Rhoxani,  a  name  cer- 
tainly applied  by  the  anonjrmous  geographef  of  Ravenna,  in  the  9th 
century,  to  a  people  bordering  on  the  Baltic.  But  the  similarity  of  the 
name  on  which  M.  Malte  Brun  lays  considerable  stress,  is  not  sufil* 
ciently  striking  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  hypothesis  contradicted  by 
a  historian  so  nearly  contemporary  as  Nestor,  who,  certainly,  if  there 
be  any  force  in  language,  describes  the  Russians  as  foreigners.    And,  as 
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the  above  named  geographer  wrote  some  fifty  yean  at  least  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Warangians  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  we  have  too  many  examples  of  the  custom,  common  with  the 
Greeks,  of  misusing  the  names  of  nations,  to  doubt  that  he  has  applied 
in  this  place  the  character  of  the  ancient  Rhoxani,  sojourners  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  to  a  race  very  dififerent  in  situation,  but  of  which  the 
patronymic  was  something  similar.  We  have  seen  how  vaguely  and 
improperly  the  term  of  Scythian  was  applied  by  the  Byzantme  writers ; 
and  the  fancied  resemblance  between  Rhoxani  and  Rossi  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  lead  an  author  of  this  stamp  to  prefer  the  classical  to  the 
barbarous  name,  without  examining  or  caring  whether  the  first  were 
properly  applied  or  no.  Secondly,  however,  M.  Malte  Brun  (after  ex- 
pressing much  contempt  for  those  who  give  credit  to  the  *^  traditions 
collected  by  Motes'')  assures  us  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  after  a  foreign 
origin  for  Uie  Russian  people,  since  all  great  nations  have  been  *^  Antoe- 
thones,"  or,  at  least,  without  any  known  origin.  If  he  intends  to  sig- 
nify that  all  great  nations  have  from  eternity,  or  from  unknown  anti- 
quity, occupied  the  countries  which  they  now  inhabit,  it  is  evident  what 
'new  systems  may  be  introduced  by  the  judicious  application  of  this  rare 
historical  canon.  The  Angles  in  Britain,  the  Turks  in  Greece,  the 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  in  America,  (all  of  them  ol  present 
pretty  considerable  nations,)  we  must  conclude  are  all  vrithout  any 
known  origin,  or  grew  like  plants  from,  the  soil ;  and  all  which  we  have 
read  of  Hengist,  Mahomet  II.,  Columbus,  and  William  Penn,  are  inven- 
tions of  later  ages,  and  equally  vain  with  the  **  traditions  collected  by 
Moses."  Or,  if  these  nations  do  not  deserve  in  his  opinion  the  epithet 
of  *'  great,"  there  is  one  at  least  to  which  he  will  not  refuse  that  magni- 
ficent title,  which  has  been  said  to  owe  its  present  name,  its  laws,  and 
its  renown  to  a  race  of  foreign  adventurers.  Clovis,  however,  we  must 
hereafter  suppose  is  a  character  entirely  fabulous,  and  the  Franks  must 
have  either  grown  out  of  the  earth  in  Gaul,  or  at  least  have  continued 
there  from  a  period  beyond  the  earliest "  Aurora  of  History."  So  much 
for  the  historical  intelligence  of  those  who  despise  as  fabulous  or  absurd 
''  the  traditions  collected  by  Moses." 

It  may  be  thought  then,  on  the  whole,  that  no  good  reason  has  been 
given  for  deserting  or  interpolating  the  information  afforded  by  Nestor ; 
and  that  the  name  of  Russian  was  unknown  in  the  east  of  Europe  bdcHPe 
the  time  of  the  Warangian  invasion.  The  Rhoxolani,  I  am  willing  to 
believe,  from  Strabo's  account  of  them,  were  a  nttm«t>us  nation  of  Sla- 
vonians ;  but  as  we  hear  ho  mor^  of  them  in  any  vmter  of  authority  for 
so  many  hundred  years  afterwards,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  on  their 
probable  fate,  or  their  subsequent  place  of  habitation.  No  such  people, 
I  apprehend,  are  mentioned  by  Jomandes  among  thoso  whom  the  Gotha 
•noountered  m  their  passage  ftrom  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine. 
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LXII.*— The  Slavonians  or  Sloveni,  with  whom  the  Ruasiana  thus  co- 
alesced, were  a  branch  of  that  great  family,  whose  language  is  dilliisecl 
through  the  several  tribes  of  Wends,  Poles,  Prussians,  Muscovites^  Bo- 
hemians, Moravians,  Bosnians,  Croatians,  Servians,  and  Cossaks.  All 
these  nations  at  the  present  day,  however  distant  their  homes,  under^ 
stand  and  converse  with  each  other,  on  first  meeting,  with  surprizing 
readiness  and  fluency ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  distinctive  appel- 
lations which  they  have  adopted,  acknowledge  the  name  of  Slavon  aa 
the  common  term  for  all.  This  word,  according  to  Gibbon,  and  most 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  was,  with  the  usual  pride  of  barbarians^ 
derived  from  the  Slavonic  word  "  Slav,"  glory  or  renown.  But  as  in 
the  oldest  chronicles  the  word  is  not  ''  Slavoni,"  but  "  Sloveni,"  and 
as  at  the  present  day,  all  those  who  do  not  speak  their  language  are 
called  by  them  *<  Nemitzi,"  or  "  SUent,''  it  is  probable  that  '<  the  speak- 
ing race*^  would  be  the  term  by  which  they  would  most  naturally  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  and  that  the  root  from  which  their  name  is  taken 
is  "  Slovo,"  a  *'  speech  or  discourse."  The  same  learned  theorists  who 
have  deduced  so  many  of  the  western  nations  of  Europe  from  the  Scy- 
thians, have,  with  equal  positiveness,  and,  perhaps,  with  as  little  reasony 
assumed  that  the  Slavonians  are  of  Sarmatlc  race.  But  as  we  know 
that  the  Sarmatians  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Scjrthian  language,  it  should 
seem  that  the  difference  between  this  last  and  the  Slavonian,  is  a  very 
strong  proof  against  such  a  relationship.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
ancient  names  of  all  the  principal  rivers  of  Sc3rthia,  instead  of  bearing 
marks  of  a  Slavonic  original,  have  no  consistent  meaning  in  any  dialect 
of  that  language,  and  either  prove,  by  their  Celtic  derivations,  that  they 
were  imposed  by  the  original  Cwmraeg,  or  belong  to  some  language  to 
which  modem  Europe  is  altogether  a  stranger.*  The  language,  indeed, 

*  it  would  be  perhaps  meet  natnral  to  ezpeet  that  the  etjiDology  ofriren  and  other  ftaloret 
•r  nature  should  be  foond  in  the  language  of  the  first  occupants ;  and  that,  as  the  Celta  were^ 
doubtless,  first  in  possession  of  Seythia,  the  names  of  these  objects  should  be  traced  to  Celtic. 
Aecordinglj,  we  find  that  Don,  Doon  orTan,  the  Celtic  lor  a  wave  or  stream,  is  finiud  ssthe 
common  appellation  of  the  ^ythian  waters  of  the  Donets  or  Tanai^  the  Don,  the  Danapies 
or  Dnieper,  the  Danastris  or  Dnieper,  or  the  Donaa  or  Danube  itself.  Thus  the  Danapies  ii^ 
apparently,  Tananbrys,  the  "  river  of  rapids,"  and  Danastris,  TajMslrya,  "the  winding 
stream."  Don<«tt  is  the  union  of  two  words  of  nearly  the  same  meaning,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Dywr^lon-wy  is  theancient  name  for  the  Dee.  Ister,ar  Isder,  the  name  giren  to  the 
lower  Danube,  hss  nlao,  in  Celtic,  a  corresponding  signification.  In  Russian  and  SlaTooian, 
none  of  these  names  have  any  meaning }  though  Don,  I  ha?e  been  told,  signifies  "  a  bottom,'* 
«r  "  shallow,"— surely  no  appropriate  name  to  such  deep  and  mighty  waters  as  those  in 
question.  L'Evesque,  indeed,  attempts  to  derive  Borysthenes  from  "  Bor,"  a  fir-tree^  and 
"  Stanttzi,"  a  wall,  or  fintified  village ;  a  strange  name  for  any  river,  more  especially  for  one 
the  banks  of  which  are  by  no  means  well  clothed  with  timber.  But  Borysthenes  is,  appa- 
rently, the  same  with  Danapies  inverted ;  and  may  be  resolved,  Uke  that,  into  Brys-Don-wy, 
nr  Brys-Don-aw.  For  this  new  light  on  Scythian  etymology,.!  am  chiefly  indebted  to  my 
Inend  Mr.  Bsraaid  BosaMjuet,^  who,  though  not  of  Celtic  ejrtrsction,  has  studied  their  Ian- 

*  Now,  1830,  the  Hon.  Sir  Mm  Barnard  Boaanqoet,  judge  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Baw^ 
and  ConuMB  Plmit 
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as  well  as  the  mythology  of  the  Slavonians,*  would  lead  us  to  place 
them  among  the  most  ancient  European  tribes,  and  those  most  nearly 
connected  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  it  furnishes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  appendix,  a  more  satisfactory  link  between  these  last  and 
the  Gothic  dialects,  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.!  In 


goage  and  antiquities  with  a  feal  and  socceM  which  few  of  even  the  gennlne  BriUnu  hare 


*  The  feUowing  ara  the  nainea  of  the  principal  SlaTonic  diTiniciee,  takao  from  VEmmftio, 
and  the  more  ancient  authority  of  Strikowaky,  (Kronica  Macieia,)  and  Duyabuig  (Chrooioon 
PruMia.)  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  obeerve  their  doee  correspondence  with  the  supersti' 
Uons  of  Greece  and  India.  Peroun  vn»  Jupiter  the  thunderer.  Koupalo,  Saturn,  or  Belus, 
honoured  with  bonfirea  and  rejoicings  every  ^midsummer-eve.  Lada  was  Venus,  and  Leiiu, 
or  Cupid,  was  her  son.  TrigUvk  was  Hecate  Trilbnnis,  as  the  SIsTonian  name  implies. 
And  Zenovia,  m  hontrass,  answering  to  Diana.  8veloTid|  "  the  holy  seer,"  waa  ApoUo^  to 
whom  horses  were  eoosecrated;  and  who  appears  to  hare  been  gradoally  metamorphosed  iii' 
to  St.  VituS)  a  saint  who  has  received  much  popular  homage  in  the  north,  though  his  name  a|^ 
peara  no  where  in  the  calendar.  Znitch  was  Veeta,  the  deity  of  fire :  Ziemennik  the  god  of 
the  earth,  or  Pluto :  Tzar  Morskl,  **  sea-king,"  answered  to  Neptune.  There  was  also  a 
Tchoodo-Morskoe,  "sea- monster,"  oorresponding  to  the  Triton  of  the  Creeks,  and  the  Kelpie 
and  Nosek  of  the  north.  The  Roosalkl  were  nymphSi  besntifiil  and  amorous,  inhabiiants  of 
the  woods  and  waters;  and  the  Laoky  were  the  satyrs,  compounded  of  the  goat  and  the  human 
figure,  sportive  and  mischievous,  and  still  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Blalo^Rossian  girls,  who 
believe  that  they  lurk  in  the  bushes  to  seize  on  females,  whom  they  are  accused  of  tickling  to 
death.  A  strange  and  singularly  wild  dustom,  a^^rently  connected  with  this  superstitioa, 
prevailed  in  the  province  of  Kief  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  eentury.  On  certain  ho- 
lydays  it  was  the  custom  of  tvtrj  village^  far  all  its  inhabitsnts^  high  and  low,  from  the  lord 
lo  the  slavey  to  dance  together  oo  the  green  which  generally  enviroda  them.  On  these  occa- 
sions it  was  the  privilege  of  the  young  men,  from  time  immemorial,  to  rush  forward  dieased 
in  skins,  and,  with  loud  cries,  to  carry  off  any  one  damsel  whom  they  could  catch,  or  who  pleas- 
ed their  fancy,  whom  they  consigned  to  one  of  their  number  in  the  covert  of  the  nearest  wood. 
If  the  ravisher  could  conceal  her  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  entitled  to  a  free  pardon, 
and  was  generally  married  to  his  prize.  But  his  life  depended  on  his  success ;  since,  if  he 
were  overtaken  by  the  friends  of  the  female  during  his  flight,  or  discovered  in  his  lurking- 
place  before  the  stated  time  was  over,  his  head  was  cut  off  without  mercy  or  any  form  of  trial. 
Even  the  daughters  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  were  liable  to  this  risk,  though,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, they  were  generally  pretty  well  guarded.  Of  the  Tcheudo-Morskoe  the  same  stinies, 
nearly,  are  told,  as  are  related  in  Norway  and  Scotland  of  the  Noeck  or  Kelpie.  To  Ziemen- 
nik, the  god  of  the  earth,  snakes  were  consecrated ;  and  a  large  black  snake  is  often,  at  the 
preeent  day,  the  inmate  of  a  Podolian  cottage,  which  Is  fed  carefnlly  with  eggs  and  milk, 
and  is  the  harmless  fevourite  of  the  children.  The  utili^  of  such  a  domestic  is,  indeed,  one 
probable  motive  ibr  the  protection  which  ho  receives.  The  earthen  floors  of  the  houses  in 
these  countries  are  in  spring,  continually  visited  by  frogs  and  toads.  At  OdeMa,  in  the  best 
inn  of  the  city,  I  was  often  obliged,  on  leaving  my  bed  of  a  morning,  to  use  great  caution  in 
avoiding  a  collision  between  my  naked  feet  and  these  disgusting  "  contubemales."  One  of 
the  sacred  snakea  of  Ziemennik  would  soon  have  cleared  the  fA^mises. 

t  The  frequent  occurrence  of  Greek  and  Latin  Words  in  the  various  Slavonian  dialect^  is 
obvious  to  all  who  visit  the  east  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  these  rs> 
gions  have  not,  like  the  Celtic  countries  of  the  west,  been  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  and 
because  their  religious  intercourse  with  Rome  or  Constantinople  can  have  had  but  little  eflfect 
on  the  femiliar  language  of  a  country,  where  writing  and  reading  are,  among  the  common 
peoplfl^  very  rare  aceompli^ments.    Ths  IbUowing  partfBels  are  tBleeCsd  from  words  of  th« 
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manners,  too,  the  same  general  difference  from  Scythian  or  Sarmatic 
habits  (and  that  these  two  were  similar  can  hardly,  I  apprehend,  be  de- 
nied) will  be  found  to  have  existed  in  all  the  tribes  of  Slavons,  which  I 
have  already  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  Goths,  and  Thraci- 


most  cofmncm  occurrence ;  andmneofthem 

are  very  remarkable  links  betwsta  ths  dialse«s 

of  the  north  and  aouth. 

Slavonic. 

LtUin. 

Engliah. 

V  *        • 

Grad      .     . 

.  Graodo  .    . 

.  Hail 

.<!\  .  .  ? 

Plamia 

.  Plamma 

.  Flame 

f  "  .   . 

Glyba     .    . 

.  Gleba     .     . 

.  Clod 

LoQtch 

.  Lux  .    .    . 

.  liight 

Lieva     .    . 

.  Sinifltra.    . 

.  The  lea  band 

.  Xa<0$ 

Swon      .    . 

.  Sonus     .    . 

.  Sound 

.  Sttono  (//oiuin) 

Notch     .    . 

.  Nox  .    .     . 

.  Night     .     . 

.  wf      N08  {Celtic') 

Voda      .     . 

.  Vadum  .     . 

.  Watftr     .     . 

.  hiiap—itSaros        Yttxi  (Swedish) 

Vetr       .    . 

.  VenluB   .    . 

.  Wind      .    . 

.  Wetter,  a  storm,  {German) 

More      •    . 

.  Mare . 

.  Sea 

Now      .    . 

.  Nasus     .    . 

.  Nose 

Sol     .    .    . 

•  Sal 

.  Salt 

Semia     .    . 

.  Semen    .    . 

.  Seed 

Gorod,  or  Grad 

.  A  town   . 

.  Gard  {Steedish) 

Goati,  orHoslt 

Hoetis     .     . 

.  Stranger,  or 

enemy,— of  old  synonimous4enns. 

Bad  (Neator) 

•         •         •         •         » 

.  Rede,  or  counsel.  *Tnrmp       Bad  {SwdUh) 

Novo  • 

.  Novus    .    . 

.  New 

Malo      .    .    . 

Mahis?  .     . 

.  Little,  paltry 

OvBta     .    . 

Ovis.    .    . 

.  Aaheep 

Oael  (pronoanc- 

od  Aael)  .    . 

AaelliiR    .    . 

.  Ais    .    .    . 

.  (Esel  {Oei-man) 

Swenia. 

.  SusjSuillus. 

.  Swine 

Dom  .    .     . 

.  Doraua   .    . 

.  Home     .    . 

.  Ao^of 

Stnapi    .    .     . 

Sinape     .    . 

.  Mustard  .    . 

.  Z<vavc        Sennep(GF«nfMii) 

Maitch   .    .    . 

Mus   .     .    . 

Mouse 

Dalgo 

•     •         ■         *         >         • 

.  Long .    .    . 

.  ioXix^s 

Vorona  .    . 

Comix    .     . 

.  Crow      .    . 

.  Kep«vf< 

Golnb     .    .    . 

.  Columba 

.  Dove 

Pobats (Polish)  Bubo.    .    . 

.  Anewl 

Cna 

.  Goose 

.  Eye    .    .    . 

Oko  .... 

Oculus   .     . 

.  Ocehi  (/tai»a»)    Auge  (German) 

Solntse  .    . 

,  Sol     ... 

.  Sun    .    .    . 

.  Sonne  (German) 

Liooa     .    .    . 

haiUL      .    , 

.  Moon 

Den  .    .    •    • 

DUa,  diumus 

.  Day   .     .     . 

.  ii/Vf  3fMuo(    k»g  ago^  many  days 

Veteher  .    .    . 

Vesper    .    . 

.  Evening 

.  ioin^ 

Maaetz   .     .    . 

Mansis  . 

.  Month    .    . 

.  Mi?v*— ^«(f  (^o<tce) 

Sniet .... 

.  Snow.    .    . 

.  Snee  ( AsacUtA) 

Reka.    .    . 

.  River      .    . 

.  ^iiuo 

Zemli     .    .    . 

.  Earth     .    . 

.  Zemin  (Persian) 

Odea     .    .    . 

.  One   .    . 

.h 

Dva  .    .    . 

.  Doo  .    .    . 

.  Two  .    . 

.  ivo        Doa(Perstan) 

Trc    .    .    . 

Tres,trta    . 

.  Thrae 

.  tjpsif,  rpia 

Tehetera     .    . 

.  Four .    .    . 

.  rwsofs,  nrapT«{    Cisr  (JPsrsian) 
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ans ;  Hie  same  distinctions  of  stationary  though  simple  dwellmgB,  of  at- 
tachment to  husbandry  and  maritime  afiairs ;  the  use,  too,  of  the  large 
shield  in  war,  and  equal  agility  on  foot,  are  ascribed  to  the  Slavoniana, 
as  to  the  other  tribes  of  the  west.    And  so  striking  were  these  distino- 


SHavonie, 

LaHn, 

English. 

Pet    .    . 

.  Piva  ... 

.    TtVTt 

^  ^rf%         ■        •        • 

Tcheat    .     . 

»    •        •        •       ■ 

.  Sex    .    . 

•      A   *v^#      ■         #         • 

.     .  Six     .    .    . 

.  i^        Schesh  (Perstatt) 

Sedm      .     . 

.  Septem   . 

.    .  Seven 

Deoiat    .    . 

.  Decern    . 

.  Ten 

.  iexa 

tjam  .    .    . 

.  Sum  .    . 

.     . lam  .     .    . 

.  ttfu*  saiii  iDorieey  Em  (Persion) 

Eflsi   .     .     . 

.  E«.    .    . 

.    .  Thou  art     . 

.  tffvi  CDoricc^ 

Est     .    .    . 

.  Eat     .    . 

.    .  Heis  . 

.  t9Ti        E>rt  (Persian) 

Soat  .     .     . 

.  Sunt  .    . 

.    .  They  arc 

Proch ! 

.  Procul    . 

.    .  Away, off! 

Stati  .     .     . 

.  Stare  .     . 

.    .  To  stand 

Sedeti     .    . 

.  Sedera    . 

.     .  To  sit 

Dnl    .     .    .     . 

Da      .    . 

.    .  Give  me 

Padite    .    .     . 

Vadere    . 

.     .  To  go  away 

Videti     .     . 

Videre    . 

.     .  To  see 

Pasti  .     .     . 

.  Paacere,  P 

astus  To  feed 

Mogu      .    . 

•     ■         «         «         • 

.  I  may     .     . 

.  Ich  moge  {German^ 

la 

Bffo   .     . 

1 

.  Jtkst  (Stetfiish) 

Mene 

.  M{}i    .    . 

.    .  Mine  (genitive) 

Tui    .    .    . 

.  Tu     .    . 

.    .  Thou 

On     .    .    . 

•     •        •         •        • 

•     .  He 

.  Han  (iSieeduA) 

Evo    .    .    . 

Ejus  .    . 

.    .  His 

Emu  (dniive) 

•         •         •        • 

.     .  Him 

Moi  (adj.)  .    . 

Metis 

.     .  Mine 

Moia  .    .    . 

.  Mea 

Moe  * .    .    . 

Meum 

Svoi   .    .     .    . 

Suus  .     . 

.    .  His 

Ti^oi  .    .    .    . 

TUU8.      . 

.    .  Thine 

Toi     .     .    . 

That 

.  obroi 

COYO         .      .       . 

Cujua 

•         •      ja  asorV    t         •         • 

.     .  Whose 

Arou  .    .    . 

Avo   .    . 

.     .  I  plough 

Plyvon   .    .    . 

•    •     •   « 

.    .  I  sail .     .    . 

.  srXcw 

Pepton    .    . 

.  I  cook 

Po      .    .     .    . 

•    •    •    t 

.     .  Upon      .     . 

n  AH  ■  w 

»  Paa  (fifkedisA) 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  Russian  dialect  of  SUvonia.  L'EvQsqoe  gives  many 
more ;  but  I  admitted  none  which  had  not  fallen  under  my  own  knowledge^  and  rqeclad  m> 
veral  which  might  be  reasonably  supposed  of  foreign  growth,  and  introduced  by  the  inter* 
coarse  of  the  Russians  with  other  nations.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  strong  points  of  re* 
semblance  between  the  grammar  of  the  Russians  and  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  may  consoh  tlks 
short  treatise  of  that  most  extraordinary  linguist,  Henry  Wilhelm  Ludolf,  (Oxon,  1696.)  Tlie 
foregoing  spi'cimen  may,  however,  serve  to  show  the  importance  of  the  Slavonic  dialects  10 
those  who  wish  to  trace  the  connexion  bstween  the  northern  and  southern  languages  of  Bn^ 
rope ;  and  may  prove  that  the  settlement  of  the  Slavonians  in  the  west  most  have  been  much 
earlier  than  the  time  which  is  generally  assigned  tothem. 

The  verb  subetantivs  esm,  sssi,  sst,  is  pronounced  as  if  it  wei«  written  jetm,  Jetti,  Je$i  ; 
on  which  I/Evesque  remarks,  that  Cicsro,  (De  Orotore  iii.  4.)  assursi  as  thai  it  was  aeooua^ 
ed  elegant  among  the  Romans  thus  topronoonce  the  E  as  if  a  J  preceded  it. 
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lions  to  contemporary  writers,  that  the  Venedi  or  Wends,  who  are  known 
to  have  been  Slavonians,  and  the  Bastarns,  Penci,  ,and  Rhoxolani, 
whom,  as  will  be  proved  immediately,  there  is  every  reason  to  consider 
as  such,  were  referred,  both  by  Tacitus  and  Strabo,  to  the  German  ra- 
ther than  to  the  Sarmatic  nation. 

LXIII. — Again,  we  find  many  tribes  of  Slavonic  extraction  in  situa- 
tions, whither  it  requires  a  very  ardent  love  of  hypothesis  to  suppose 
that  the  Sarmatians  were  likely  to  penetrate.  They  occupied,  at  a  very 
early  period,  Lusatia,  Pomerania,  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen.  The  Garni 
are  placed  by  Strabo  in  their  piesent  country  of  Camiola ;  the  Save  and 
Drave  bore,  in  the  time  of  that  geographer,  their  modem  Slavonic  ap- 
pellations. The  language  of  Pannonia  and  the  Osi  was  different,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  from  both  German  and  Sarmatic ;  and  the  ancient 
names  of  places  in  Illyria,  afford,  according  to  the  learned  and  cautious 
Dolci,  many  remarkable  proofs  that  their  primitive  occupants  were  Sla- 
vonians. Now  the  irruption  of  the  Sarmatians  into  Europe  must  have 
been  preceded  by  the  conquest  of  the  Scythians ;  and  neither  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  events  is  placed  by  learned  men  much  earlier  than 
the  Christian  era.  How,  then,  was  it  possible  tliat  so  close  on  this  event, 
the  Sarmatians  could  have  penetrated  so  far  as  the  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Adriatic,  or  have  given  names  to  the  rivers  of  Pannonia.  But  fur- 
ther, Jomandes,  the  Gothic  historian,  describes  all  Pdand  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  as  being  occupied,  previous  to  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Goths,  by  nations  of  Slavonic  descent ;  and  this  descrip- 
tion must,  therefore,  have  included  the  Bastarnae  and  Pencini,  who,  as 
well  as  the  Rhoxolani,  are  effectually  distinguished  by  Strabo  from  the 
Sarmatians ;  and  who  are,  by  the  same  authority  of  Jornandes,  shown, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  to  have  been,  not  of  Gothic  but  of  Slavo- 
nic ancestry.  And  though  we  cannot  say,  with  equal  certainty  that  the 
Getffi  and  Thracians  were  also  Slavonic,  yet  as  a  Slavonic  population 
was  found  by  the  Magyars  extending  over  the  whole  of  Pannonia,  it 
cannot  seem  improbable  that  this  had  always  been  the  case ;  and  that 
the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Ister  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Drave. 
I  have  already  remarked  the  pedantry  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  and 
the  frequent  impropriety  with  which  they  applied  the  names  of  ancient 
to  modern  nations ;  and  on  that  account  I  lay  very  little  stress  on  the 
testimony  of  Cantacuzenus  and  Theodore!,  of  whom  the  first  repeatedly 
calls  the  Slavonians,  Triballi,  and  the  second  asserts  that  they  were  the 
same  people  who  were  anciently  named  Getae.  It  is  of  somewhat  more 
importance  that  Procopious  places  the  paternal  seat  of  the  Slavi  on  the 
Danube.  The  name  of  Veneti,  Feneti,  or  Venidfle,  is  of  known  Slavonic 
origin,  applying  perfectly  to  the  situation,  not  only  of  the  Wends  on 
the  furthest  edge  of  the  north,  but  to  the  ancient  Eneti  or  Venetians  at 
the  extremity  of  western  Thrace  ;  and  if  we  suppose  (what  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  extravagant  opinion)  that  these  last  were  of  the  same 
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stock  with  the  neighbouring  Garni,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  Vindelici, 
not  only  is  a  kindred  fully  made  out  between  the  Thracians  and  the 
Slavons,  but  the  origin  of  both  from  a  very  different  race  from  either 
Scythians  or  Sauromats,  is  established  by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  a 
new  and  very  important  light  ie  thrown  on  the  remarkable  connection 
between  the  Latin  and  Slavonic  languages.  For  the  Veneti  and  Tyrse- 
ni,  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  the  kindred  of  the  Phrygians  and  Thracians, 
emigrated  about  the  same  period  from  their  former  habitations ;  the  one 
through  Thrace  to  the  north  of  Italy ;  the  other  by  sea  to  its  western 
cX>ast,  where  they  established  the  Etruscan  republic."^  It  should  seem, 
then,  that  the  same  Slavonic  language,  which  now  prevails  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Thrace,  has  at  every  period,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  ex- 
isted there  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  by  this  channel,  as  the  interven- 
ing link  between  the  Greeks  and  Goths,  and  orientals,  that  we  have  the 
best  chance  of  tracing  those  derivations  which  have  been  noticed  as 
common  to  all. 

LXIV.-^To  verify  this  conjecture,  a  more  accurate  and  ample  collec- 
tion is  required  of  Getic,  Phrygian,  Thracian,  and  Dacian  words  than 
any  which  has  been  yet  attempted.  Had  we  those  Getic  hexameters 
and  pentameters  which  Ovid  recited  with  so  much  applause  to  the  war- 
like tribes  of  the  Danube,  how  much  labour  might  be  saved  to  contend- 
ing antiquaries.  Yet  may  this  circumstance  lead  us  to  identify  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Getae  With  the  Slavonian  rather  than  with  the  Gothic 
tongue ;  since  the  former  is  more  likely  to  have  complied  with  the  rules 
of  Latin  prosody,  than  any  dialect  of  the  latter  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. The  language  of  Ulphila  would  linrp  strangely  ill  on  Roman 
feet.  But  to  whatever  extent  the  above  hypothesis  be  carried,  enough 
has  been  said  to  prove,  at  least,  that  the  Slavons  were  not  a  Sarmatian 
colony ;  and  those  warlike  savages,  like  their  Scythian  kindred,  instead 
of  usurping  the  name  of  the  great  colonists  of  Europe,  must  be  content- 
ed hereafter  with  the  humble  renown  of  having  invaded  and  wandered 
over  a  very  moderate  portion  of  its  surface. 


*  Strabo,  L.  zi. 


"  Ah  pudet,  et  Getico  scrtpci  germone  libenum^ 
Structaque  sunt  nostris  barbara  verba  modis. 

*  «  *  *  41 

H«c  ubi  non  patria  perlegi  acripta  Caina?na, 
Venit  et  ad  digitoa  ukima  charta  meos, 

Et  capat,  ct  plenaa  omncs  morAre  pharetraa, 
Et  longnin  Gklico  mnrraur  in  ore  fait." 

Efift,  de  Pont.  L.  \y.  E.  !0, 


BOOK  II. 


The  Warangian  chieftains,  Askhold  and  Dir,  had  scarcely  established 
themselves  in  Kief,  than,  with  the  characteristic  restlessness  of  northern 
pirates,  they  meditated  a  more  important  expedition.*  From  Kief  to  the 
Euxine,  the  course  of  the  Dnieper  offers  a  short  and  obvious  communi- 
cation ;  and  the  thirteen  cataracts  of  this  beautiful  river  were  not  obsta- 
cles which  could  deter  the  mariners  of  Scandinavia,  whose  light  canoes 
were  easily  carried  over  land,  whenever  such  a  step  was  necessary,  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  crews.t  The  circumstances  of  this  navigation  and 
of  these  portageSy  (of  which  the  principal  danger  arose  from  the  attacks 
fi{  the  neighbouring  Patzinacitae,)  are  sufficiently  detailed  by  L'Evesque 
and  Gibbon;}  but  neither  has  noticed  that,  the  form  of  the  Warangian 
vessels  of  the  ninth  century,  on  the  Dnieper,  exactly  answered  to  the 
description  given  by  Tacitus  of  tlie  boats  employed  in  his  time  to  carry 
the  Scandinavians  from  one  island  to  another.  For  these  boats,  which 
were  only  made  of  willow  and  beech,  covered  with  leather,  the  banks  of 
the  Dnieper  aflforded  sufficient  materials ;  and  Askhold,  leaving  Dir  at 
Kief  to  secure  their  recent  conquest,  set  out  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
Warangians  to  attack  Constantinople.  His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and 
he  had  almost  succeeded  in  his  object,  when  a  sudden  storm,  imputed  to 
the  eichibition  of  a  consecrated  garment  which  had  adorned  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  destroyed  a  part  of  his  fleet  ;§  and  Askhold,  either 
alarmed  or  weakened,  solicited  baptism,  and  retired  from  his  prey.  Fif- 
teen years  afterwards,  the  two  sovereigns  of  Kief  were  invited  to  a 
friendly  conference  by  Gleg,  prince  of  Novogorod,  to  whom  Ruric,  on 
his  death-bed,  had  bequeathed  his  sovereignty  and  the  guardianship  of 
his  infant  son.||    They  attended  without  scruple,  but  were  instantly 


♦  Ne«tor. 

t  The  marrellous  Toyage  and  tedious  portages  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  North  America,  fully 
riodicate'the  truth,  not  only  of  the  aimilar  ezertiona  made  by  the  Ruisians,  but  of  the  still 
more  extraordinary  transportation  of  the  Argo  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  and 

Quir^quid  Graecia  mendax 
Audet  in  htstoria. 
t  L'ETeaque,  Hist  da  Ruwie,  torn.  i.  pp.  107,  108.     Gibbon. 
§  Gibbon. 
M  Neator.  * 
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seized  and  murdered  by  their  treacherous  host,*  on  pretence  that  not 
being  of  Ruric's  blood,  they  had  presumed  to  exercise  sovereignty  over 
a  part  of  the  Russian  people.  The  murderer  took  possession  of  their 
city  withdut  opposition,  and  leaving  his  ward,  young  Igor,  in  Kief,  set 
out  himself  on  a  second  expedition  against  Constantinople.  This  was 
more  fortunate  than  the  former,  if  we  believe  the  Russian  chronicles ; 
and  the  Emperor  Leo  was  glad  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  his  invaders 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  pounds  of  gold  to  every  ship.  A  treaty  of  com- 
merce was,  at  the  same  time,  ratified  between  the  Greeks  and  Russians, 
to  the  faithful  observance  of  which,  the  latter  swore  on  their  swords, 
and  by  the  gods  "  Peroun  and  Voloss."!  In  fact,  a  very  considerable 
trade  in  slaves,  honey,  fish,  hepip,  and  furs,  was  at  this  time  carried  on 
between  the  Slavonians  and  their  southern  neighbours,  and,  far  more 
than  these  pillaging  excursions,  brought  to  the  Russian  nation  a  degree 
of  wealth,  which  made  it  long  an  object  of  envy  and  wonder  to  the  re- 
moter tribes  of  the  north  and  west.  This  second  Russian  invasion  is  not, 
however,  noticed  by  the  Byzantine  writers,^  and  it  is  therefore,  proba- 
ble that  its  importance  is  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  believe  the  chronicles  which  give  to  Oleg  two  thousand  barks,  and 
eighty  thousand  men  :  the  whole  united  nation  of  Warangians  could  not 
have  furnished  so  great  a  multitude. 

II. — But  though  Oleg  was  thus  formidable  at  Constantinople,  he  was 
himself  exposed  to  considerable  danger  at  home,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
tremendous  swarm  of  Finnic  nations,  who,  under  the  common  name  of 
Hungarians,  or  Magyar,  advanced  from  the  east,  in  their  way  to  the 
country  which  they  now  inhabit.§  Of  these  formidable  passengers,  the 
Russians  merely  record  that  they  formed  a  camp,  "  drawing  up  their 
waggons  after  the  manner  of  the  Polotzi,"  on  the  hill  near  Kief,  where 
the  Russian  princes  were  afterwards  buried,  and  which  still  preserves,  from 
these  "  Ougurs,"  the  name  of  "  Ourgoraskia  Gory."  Of  their  further  ex- 
ploits, they  only  tell  us  that  they  passed  over  the  mountains  towards  the 
Danube,  and  subdued  the  Slavonians  and  Vlachi,  who  inhabited  its  vici- 
nity. The  Hungarian  annals  give  a  very  different  account,  and  speak 
of  a  bloody  battle  fought  between  their  tribes  and  the  united  army  of 
Russians  and  Cumani ;  of  an  annual  tribute  imposed  on  the  dukes  of 
Kief;  of  hostages  given  for  its  due  performance ;  and  of  the  emigration 
of  great  part  of  the  Cumanian  nation,  in  company  with  these  new  war- 
riors of  the  east.  But  the  Cumani,  we  know,  had  not  then  left  their  ori- 
ginal habitation  on  the  Caspian ;  and  this  errour,  on  so  materia]  a  part 


*  L'Evesqoe. 

t  V0I0S8  is  the  Scandinavian  Pan,  th«  guardian  of  flocks  and  herds.  The  custom  of  swear- 
ing by  the  sword  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  fiuniliar  to  so  nuuiy  natKHis^  that  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  any  mark  of  deacent. 

t  Gibbon. 

9  Nestor. 
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of  their  history,  must  naturally  throw  considerable  doubt  over  the  re- 
mainder, though  it  be  not  equally  impossible.  On  the  whole,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Russians,  compared  with  that  of  the  Hungarians,  it 
may  seem  that  the  former  were  content,  by  presents  and  submission,  to 
purchase  the  peaceable  departure  of  these  warlike  visiters ;  and  that,  for 
this  time  at  least,  they  escaped  the  storm  of  invasion  by  bowing  the 
head,  and  letting  it  pass  over.  Oleg  himself,  after  a  prosperous  reign>of 
three-and-thirty  years,  died  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent ; 
and  the  crowns  of  Kief  find  Novogorod  descended  to  his  pupil,  Igor,  son 
of  RuriCt 

III. — Igor  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  two  attempts  against  Constan- 
tinople, of  which  Gibbon  has  given  an  account,  and  which  terminated, 
as  usual,  in  a  costly  present  to  the  invaders,  and  a  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  them  and  the  Greeks.  The  curse  denounced  against 
those  who  should  violate  this  truce  is  curious,  as  uniting  the  terrours  of 
the  Christian  and'  Heathen  divinities,  and  tlierefore  proving  that  many 
among  the  Russians  had  already  embraced  the  true  faith.  "If  a 
Russian  break  the  peace,  if  he  be  baptized,  let  him  be  damned  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  if  not  baptized,  let  him  have  no  l^elp 
either  from  God  or  Peroun ;  let  his  shield  fail  him  in  time  of  need,  and 
let  him  be  a  slave  evermore  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come !" 
An  article  of  the  same  treaty  provides  that  whenever  the  Greek  empe^ 
ror  stood  in  need  of  mercenary  troops,  he  should  have  full  liberty  of  re- 
cruiting among  the  Russians ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  henceforth 
the  Byzantine  sovereigns  were  always  surrounded  by  numbers  of  these 
hardy  northern  youths,  who  flocked  from  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  Eng^ 
land,  to  the  high  wages  and  easy  duties  of  a  praetorian  guard. 

IV. — Igor  fell  in  an  ambush  of  the  revolted  Dreolians;  and  his 
widow,  Olga,  took  the  sceptre  at  the  unanimous  request  of  both .  ' 
Warangians  and  Slavons.  Her  reign  is  distinguished  bythe  visit  which  she 
paid  to  Constantinople,  under  far  diflerent  circumstances  from  those  of  her 
predecessors — in  the  habit  of  peace,  and  to  receive  the  grace  of  baptism ; 
her  sponsors  being  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  and  his  empress.  Ol- 
ga is  highly  praised  for  her  beauty,  which  procured  her  the  title  of 
"  Precrasna,"  "  most  ruddy ;"  and  which,  if  we  believe  an  ancient  Rus- 
sian chronicle,*  first  raised  her  from  the  rank  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a 
princess.  It  was  her  original  and  humble  occupation  to  ferry  passen- 
gers over  a  stream,!  and  Igor  happened  to  pass  that  way.  He  was 
struck  with  her  beauty,  and  still  more  astonished  at  a  virtue  which  was 
at  once  proof  against  temptation  and  menaces.  He  left  her,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  he  returned  to  the  ferry  with  the  offer  of  his  hand,  and 


*  Kniga  StefdiABiiaia,  cited  by  L'E/reaqoe,  torn.  i.  p.  130. 

t  Aiw»g  many  of  the  northern  natioiia  the  office  of  a  ferry 'man  is  unknown  i  the  ue  of 
the  oar  it  on  tbeee  ecMiione^  always  enlniited  to  women. 
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the  succession  to  the  crown.  The  Warangians  and  Slavons  hAd  insist* 
ed  that  their  future  sovereign  should  marry.  Oleg  left  him  to  hischoice, 
and  his  choice  had  already  fallen  on  the  young  and  ruddy  boat-woman. 
From  Olga  some  of  the  later  Russian  historians  date  the  conversion  of 
their  country.  In  truth,  however,  it  api)ear8,  from  the  testimony  of 
Nestor,  that  she  neither  built  churches,  nor  even  ventured  to  profess 
Christianity  publicly.  Sviatoslav,  her  son  and  successor,  resisted  all 
her  efforts  to  convince  or  persuade  him ;  and  it  appears  from  his  an- 
swer, "Wouldest  thou  that  my  companions  should  mock  me  1"  that 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  the  example  of  an  old  woman  were,  at 
that  time,  in  little  honour  among  the  warlike  youth  of  Russia.  In  truth, 
it  may  be  thought  that  Olga  herself,  however  anxious  after  Christian 
knowledge,  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  instruction  which  she 
received.  As  if  displeased  with  the  Greek  Church,  she  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Otho,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  request  from  him  some  Latin  ec- 
clesiastics. One  Adelbert  was  sent,  with  some  companions,  but  their 
reception  in  Kief  was  not  such  as  to  induce  them  to  continue  in  their 

mission. 

v.— The  savage  virtues  of  Sviatoslav,  the  son  of  Igor,  and  Ol- 
ga, have  been  celebrated  by  all  historians.  The  rudeness  of  the 
Scandinavian  pirate  was  united  in  him  to  that  of  the  Tartar.  He  slept, 
during  his  military  expeditions,  on  the  ground  and  without  a  tent ;  and 
was  often  contented  with  a  repast  of  horse-fiesh  broiled  on  the  coals. 
His  whole  life  was  one  continued  campaign,  and  in  its  commencement 
he  was  highly  successful.  Though  the  Chozares  still  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  Crimea,  Sviatoslav  succeeded  in  destroying  their  power  on 
the  continent ;  and  by  the  capture  of  their  principal  city,  Sarcel  or  Bula- 
Yesh,  extended  his  eastern  boundary  as  far  as  the  Don.  On  his  return 
from  this  expedition  he  chastised  the  Petchenegui  or  Patzinacits,  who, 
during  his  absence,  had  insulted  Kief.  This  warlike  people,  who  are 
now  first  noticed  in  the  history  of  Scythia,  had,  during  the  weakness  of 
the  Chozares,  assumed  the  lead  among  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  Russian  princes.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  their  resistance 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  protracted  or  formidable,  since  wie 
find  Sviatoslav  the  following  year  peaceably  attending  the 
death-bed  of  his  mother,  and  two  years  afterwards,  setting  out 
on  the  great  expedition  against  the  Danubian  provinces  in  which  he  had 
conceived  the  design  to  fix  his  seat  of  empire,  or  to  which  he  had  been 
according  to  the  Byzantine  historians,  in\ited  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  who  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians.  The  termina- 
tion of  this  campaign  is  variously  told.  If  we  believe  the  Russlansi 
Sviatoslav  was  always  triumphant ;  but  the  Greeks,  with  more  appa- 
rent reason,  assert  that  John  Zimisces,  the  successor  of  Nicephorus,  de- 
feated him  in  several  successive  engagements,  and  forced  him,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  in  wretohed  condition,  to  direct  his  march  back 
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tigatn  to  kief.  But  this  measure  was  no  longer  in  his  power.  The 
Patiinacits,  never  tamed,  and  lately  irritated,  were  not  likely  to  miss 
such  an  opportunity  of  revenge ;  and  taking  post  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cataract,  opposed  his  passage  up  the  Dnieper.  After  struggling 
some  time  with  famine  (for  in  that  desert  situation  no  supplies  were  to 
be  obtained)  Sviatoslav,  at  last,  at  the  head  of  his  little  army  attempted 
to  force  a  way  through  his  enemies.  He  fell  in  the  effort,  and  his  skull| 
adorned  with  a  circle  of  gold,  was,  during  many  years,  the  favourite 
drinking  cup  of  the  Patzinacitse  sovereigns. 

VL— The  short  reign  of  Sviatoslav  was,  hi  most  respects,  a 
tnisfortune  to  his  people.  His  savage  thirst  after  martial  re- 
nown impeded  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  :  his  restless  expedi« 
tions  wasted  their  strength  and  population ;  and  the  custom  which  he 
hitroduced  of  dividing  the  Russian  monarchy  into  different  appanages 
amongst  his  children,  was,  in  the  very  first  instance,  hurtful  to  the 
state,  and  was  eventually  the  cause  of  its  temporary  ruin*  Yet,  not-^ 
withstanding  the  wars  which,  immediately  on  his  death,  arose  among 
his  sons,  the  princes  of  Slief,  of  Novogorod,  and  of  the  Dreolians,  the 
boundary  of  Russia  became  daily  more  extensive.  Volodimir  of  Novo- 
gorod, by  the  assistance  of  a  fresh  Warangian  swarm,  subdued,  on  the 
one  side,  Rogvold,  prince  of  Pultusk ;  and,  on  the  other,  pushed  his 
hunting  or  slave-trading  parties  to  the  passes  of  the  Uralian  mountains* 
Aided  by  his  northern  allies,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  reuniting  all  the 
difibrent  members  of  the  Russian  sovereignty  into  one,  though  he  pur^^ 
chased  their  success  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Jaropolk,  who  had 
himself  previously  stained  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  youngest  of 
the  three,  Oleg,  prince  of  Dreolia.  The  sons  of  Sviatoslav  were  as 
bloody  in  their  idolatry  as  in  their  ambition.  Volodimir  celebrated  his 
victory  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  prisoners  at  the  altar  of  Peroun,  and 
by  the  martyrdom  of  two  Warangian  Christians,  a  father  and  son,  who 
were  regarded  as  still  more  acceptable  victims  to  the  father  of  the  gods« 
But  ndther  these  horrible  rites  (which  are  in  themselves,  perhaps,  the 
proof  of  a  mind  not  perfectly  at  ease)  nor  the  splendid  temples  and  im- 
ages which  he  reared  to  the  whole  calendar  of  Slavonic  or  Scandinavian 
deities,  had  power  to  relieve  his  conscience  from  the  weight  of  a  bro^ 
ther's  blood.  Dissatisfied  with  the  little  comfort  which  his  own  religion 
afforded  him,  he  consulted  the  priests  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  the  Mahomedans  of  Great  Bulgaria,  the  Jews,  who 
have  for  so  many  centuries  remained  as  a  distinct  community  on  an 
inaccessible  rock  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  communions.  Of  these,  the  last  prevailed ;  and  the  splendid  and 
touching  ceremonies  of  Easter,  which  the  Russian  merchants  were  in 
the  habit  of  beholding  at  Constantinople,  from  their  accounts,  made  so 
great  an  impression  on  Volodimir,  that  he  lost  no  time  m  embracing  so 
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picturesque  a  faitb,  which  was  further  recommended  by  the  example  6i 
his  grandmother  Olga. 

A.  D  sfis  VIL— A  strange  story  is  told  by  L'Evesque,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Russian  chronicles,  which  Gibbon  has  the  discretion  to 
omit,  though  it  pretty  much  resembles,  in  character  and  authority,  ma« 
ny  which  he  has  inserted.  Yolodimir,  disdaining  to  ask  as  a  favour  of 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Basil,  that  he  would  send  him  priests  to 
convert  himself  and  his  people,  resolved  to  conquer  such  spiritual  in- 
structers  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  laid  siege  to  Cherson.  That  cele- 
brated and  ancient  republic  had,  during  all  the  revolutions  of  Scythia, 
preserved  a  doubtful  freedom,  and  a  connexion  with  the  other  Greeks ; 
and  now,  though  the  Chozares,  Patzinacitse,  and  Russians,  contested, 
with  various  fortune,  the  possession  of  the  northern  and  eastern  plains 
of  the  Crimea,  it  appears  to  have  possessed  in  full  sovereignty  the  little 
rocky  peninsula  on  which  it  stands,  and  which  was  divided  from  the 
territory  of  the  Chozares  by  a  strong  intrenchment  from  Inkerman  to 
Baluclava.  Against  this  position,  naturally  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  the  Russian  art  of  war  could  avail  little ;  but  a  treacherous  monk 
revealed  to  the  besiegers  the  place  whence  the  city  derived  its  sole  sup- 
ply of  water  by  a  subterraneous  channel  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains ;  and,  this  intercepted,  Cherson  soon  surrendered.  Yolodimir  was 
previously  in  possession  of  the  isle  of  Taman  and  the  peninsula  of 
Kertch ;  and  this  conquest  appeared  to  secure  to  him  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  whole  Crimea.  Elevated  by  his  success,  he  demanded  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  not  only  bishops  and  priests  to  instruct  and  baptize 
him,  but  the  princess  Anne,  the  sister  of  Basil,  as  his  wife.  The  mar* 
riage  and  the  baptism  were  celebrated  together  within  his  conquest  of 
Cherson ;  and,  with  a  singular  generosity,  the  new  convert,  Basil,  (for 
such  was  the  name  which  he  received  at  the  font,  though  history  stall 
continues  to  call  him  Yolodimir,)  restored  Cherson  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  contented  himself  with  carrying  off  its  brazen  gates,  as  an  or- 
nament to  the  Church  which  he  designed  to  build  in  Novogorod. 

YIII. — It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  discover  why,  if  Yolodimir  had  so 
great  an  objection  to  ask  for  spiritual  instructers  from  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror, he  should  at  last  have  recourse  to  a  measure  which  he  had  taken 
such  pains  to  avoid ;  and  at  a  time  when,  being  in  possession  of  more 
than  one  Grecian  city,  besides  Cherson,  he  had  abundance  both  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  among  his  own  subjects.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  town  which  vtras  the  scene  of  this  extraor- 
dinary conversion.  L'Evesque  makes  it  Caffii,  which  was,  however,  a 
place  at  that  time  of  too  much  insignificMice  to  answer  the  description 
given  of  it ;  and  Pey  ssonel  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  Koslof.  The  brazen 
gates  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Novogorod,  which  were  long  shown 
as  relics  of  this  expedition,  are  now  ascertained  not  to  be  of  Greek,  bnt 
of  German  workmanship,  and  the  gift  of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  Novogo- 
rod the  Great,  when  she  joined  their  alliance.    On  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
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fiined  to  doubt  the  fact  that  Volodimir  was  ever  in  possession  either  of 
Cheraon  or  Cafia;  and  to  suspect  that  his  expedition  into  the  Crimea 
was  against  the  Chozares,  not  the  Greeks,  and  in  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror and  the  Chersonites ;  and  it  may  seem  further  probable  that  the 
hand  of  the  princess  Anne  was  the  price  paid  by  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople to  a  new  convert  and  a  useful  ally. 

IX.— Volodimir  celebrated  his  change  of  religion  by  various  absurd 
but  harmless  tokens  of  abhorrence  for  that  of  his  ancestors.  Peroun, 
to  whom,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  erected  splendid  temples  both  in 
Novogorod  and  Kief,  was  dragged  from  his  shrine,  beaten  with  clubs, 
and  thrown  into  the  Yolchof  at  the  former  city,  and  into  the  Dnieper  at 
the  latter.  But  the  men  of  Novogorod,  who  had  not  received  with  equal 
fiuth  the  new  religion  which  their  sovereign  recommended  to  them,  re- 
lated how,  after  their  idol  had  been  sunk  in  the  stream,  it  rose  again  in 
a  menacing  attitude,  and  flinging  a  cudgel  on  the  shore,  exclaimed,  '^  Ye 
men  of  Novogorod,  I  leave  you  this  in  token  of  remembrance."  In  con- 
sequence of  this  curse,  it  was  believed  that  every  midsummer  eve,  the 
day  on  which  Peroun  had  been  worshipped,  the  youths  of  Novogorod 
were  seized  with  a  temporary  madness,  and  ran  through  the  streets  with 
cudgels  in  their  hands,  inflicting  on  each  other,  and  on  all  passengers, 
the  annual  vengeance  of  the  dethroned  demon.  This  custom,  which, 
as  L'Evesque  observes,  was  ''  too  foolish  not  to  continue  a  long  time,"* 
was  finally  suppressed  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

X. — Volodimir  had  before  his  conversion,  five  regular  wives  and  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  concubines ;  but,  on  his  marriage  with  the  prin- 
cess Anne,  he  is  said  to  have  dismissed  them  all.  Among  them  was 
Rognieda,  daughter  of  Rogvold,  Prince  of  Pultusk,  a  Scandinavian 
chieftain,  who  had  established  himself  in  Livonia  about  the  same  time 
that  Ruric  was  invited  into  Russia.  Her  history  is  melancholy  and  in- 
teresting. She  was  renowned  for  her  beauty  all  over  the  north,  and 
was  courted  by  the  two  princes  of  Novogorod  and  Kief  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  haughty  damsel  recollected  that  Volodimir  was  only  the 
natural  son  of  Sviatoslav,  and  her  choice,  therefore,  fell  on  his  younger 
brother,  Jaropolk.  "  It  shall  not  be  said,"  in  allusion  to  a  marriage  ce« 
remony  common  through  all  the  north,  ''  that  the  daughter  of  Rogvold 
loosed  the  sandal  of  the  son  of  a  slave."  Her  determination  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  invasion  of  Pultusk  by  Volodimir,  by  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther in  battle,  and  by  the  murder,  as  we  have  seen,  of  her  favoured  lover, 
Jaropolk ;  and  she  was  herself  constrained  to  become  the  queen  of  her 
greatest  enemy.  Such  a  marriage  was  not  likely  to  bring  happiness  ; 
and  after  many  years,  as  Rognieda  was  in  bed,  she  thought  over  all  the 
injuries  she  had  received,  and  was  irresistibly  tempted  to  revenge  them 
on  the  t3rrant  who  slept  by  her  side.    She  rose  from  the  bed  to  search 
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Ibr  her  husband's  dagger ;  the  noise  she  made  awaked  him ;  pereeiTiof 
her  attitude,  he  sprang  up,  wrested  the  weapon  from  her  moie  feeble 
grasp,  and  was  about,  in  his  turn,  to  plunge  it  into  her  bosom,  when 
their  little  son,  who  slept  near  them,  stretched  out  his  arms  and  uttered 
a  piercing  cry.  The  chord  of  natural  feeling  was  touched  in  both  pa- 
rents ;  Yolodimir  threw  down  the  dagger,  and  both  together  ran  to  em- 
brace their  innocent  ofbpring.  What  became  of  Rognieda  later  in  life 
we  are  not  told.* 

XI. — ^We  have  hitherto  seen  the  foul  and  bloody  side  of  Yolodimir^s 
character.  But  such  is  the  power  of  Christianity,  eren  in  its  most  su- 
perstitious and  corrupted  form,  that  this  wild  boar  of  the  wood  was  com- 
pletely tamed ;  and  by  the  subsequent  exertions  of  a  long  life  in  the  ser- 
rice  of  his  people  and  the  mastery  of  himself,  he  gare  the  best  possible 
evidence  that  his  repentance  and  conversion  were  sincere.  His  liberali- 
ty to  the  poor  was  unbounded ;  and  in  the  establishment  €i  schools,  hos- 
pitals, colonies,  and  courts  of  justice,  he  displayed  a  talent  equal  to  his 
seal,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  of  civilization  and  public  hap- 
piness little  inferior  to  the  institutions  of  our  own  great  Alfred,  and 
which  might  have  brought  forth  equal  fruits,  but  for  the  subsequent  in- 
vasion of  the  Tartars.  His  attachment  to  Christianity  was  ardeDt;  hot 
we  have  no  treason  to  believe  that  he  ever  used  persecution  to  bring 
over  his  subjects  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  It  is  probable  that  many 
of  them  were,  like  other  barbariansi  well-disposed  to  embrace  whatever 
tenets  their  prince  and  nobles  might  approve.  But  it  is  also  apparent 
that  Christianity  had  been  for  several  years  making  a  silent  progress 
among  the  Russians,  and  that  the  king,  by  his  conversion,  only  kepi 
pace  with  the  sentiments  of,  perhaps,  the  minority  of  his  people.  The 
immunities  and  privileges  which  he  granted  to  the  clergy  may  at  first 
appear  unreasonable.  But  such  grants  were  in  the  style  of  the  age; 
and  it  was  a  necessary  policy  of  Volodimir  to  avail  himself  among  a 
barbarous  people,  of  the  only  class  who  possessed  any  tincture  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  to  pay  even  an  extravagant  bounty  for  foreign  instructers 
and  missionaries.  The  same  enlarged  mind  was  shown  in  his  biidgesy 
his  high  roads,  and  the  palaces  and  churches  which  he  encouraged,  by 
his  example,  the  Russian  nobility  to  raise.  His  court  was  magnificent, 
but  in  his  own  person  he  was  rigidly  abstemious  and  frugaL  A  deep 
shade  of  melancholy  hung  over  him  at  all  times  from  the  recollectien  of 
his  brother's  murder ;  and  he  never  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of 
even  the  meanest  malefactor  without  tears,  and  exclaiming,  "  Who  am 
I,  that  I  should  condemn  another  ?"  Did  we  look  on  the  early  pari 
alone  of  this  man's  life,  we  shouJkl  be  ioduced  to  place  the  pagan  Volodi* 
mir  among  the  greatest  monsters  who  ever  defiled  a  throne.  If  we  be* 
hold  his  maturer,  age,  we  may  confess  that  Volodimir  the  Christian  was 
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hardly  unworthy  of  the  high  honours  which  his  country  has  ever  since 
bestowed  on  his  memory,  or  the  name  of  saint  with  which  the  Greek 
Church  has  adorned  him. 

XII. — The  latter  years  of  Volodimir's  reign  were  agitated  both  by 
foreign  and  domestic  misfortune.  The  Patzinacits  again  disturbed  him, 
and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  the  old  prince  was  obliged 
to  hide  himself  from  his  pursuers  under  the  arch  of  one  of  his  own 
bridges. 

His  sons,  amongst  whom,  by  the  same  fatal  policy  of  which  Sviato- 
dav  had  been  guilty,  he  divided,  in  his  own  lifetime,  the  greater  part  of 
his  territories,  made  war  on  each  other  and  on  their  father;  and  the 
death  of  Volodimir  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  grief,  while  he 
was  on  his  march  to  chastise  Jaroslav  of  Novogorod,  who,  after  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle  with  his  brethren,  succeeded,  at  length,  in  possess- 
ing himself  of  the  crown  of  Kief. 

K  XIII.— The  PatzinaciUS)  during  these  disturbances,  were  far  ^  p  ^^j^, 
from  idle.  Sometimes  espousing  one  side,  sometimes  another, 
they  contributed,  by  constant  inroads,  to  weaken  whatever  Russian 
prince  was  in  possession  of  Kief;  and  though  continually  defeated, 
showed  plainly  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  crush  or  tame  them.  The 
history  of  the  princes  of  Kief  is,  from  this  time  forward,  of  very  little 
interest.  Jeroslav  made  an  unfortunate  expedition  against  Constantino- 
ple, it  which  his  fleet  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  and 
by  the  Greek  fire ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  Western  Europe  appear,  al 
this  epoch,  to  have  maintained  »  closer  intercourse  with  the  prmces  of 
Russia  than  they  ever  did  in  after  ages,  till  the  time  of  Peter  ihe  Great. 
His  eldest  son,  Vokxlimir  of  Novogorod,  had  to  vrife  the  daughter  of  our 
own  unfortunate  Harold.  His  third  son  married  a  German  countess  ofStadt; 
and  his  fourth  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus. 
Of  his  three  daughters,  the  first  was  given  to  a  king  of  Norway ;  the  se- 
cond to  Henry  the  First  of  France ;  the  third  to  Andrew,  king  of  Hun- 
gary. Voltaire,  then,  (as  L'Evesque  with  justice  observes,)  had  little 
reason,  when  speaking  of  a  prince  thus  widely  connected,  to  call  him 
'<  the  unknown  duke  of  an  undiscovered  Russia."  But  it  was  enough 
for  Voltaire,  that  the  turn  of  the  sentence  pleased  him ;  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  assertion  he  was,  probably  more  than  cardess.  Notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  no  Slavonic  code  can  be  found  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century,*  Jaroslav  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  publish- 
ed a  written  code  of  laws  inRussia ;  but  that  which  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  him  has  been  so  much  altered  by  subsequent  princes,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  work  of  the  original  legislator.  L'Evesque 
has  given  a  short  account  of  the  leading  articles,  which  are  mild  and  fa* 
vourable  to  fbreigners,  who  might  prove  their  daims  or  accusations 
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against  a  Russian  by  a  smaller  number  of  witnesses  than  a  Rusnan  was 
required  to  produce.  The  Judges,  as  in  England,  made  annual  circuits  ; 
and  though  ordeal  was  not  forbidden,  it  could  only  be  undergone  by  the 
accuser  in  failure  of  other  proof;  a  law  which  might  have  its  use  in  pre- 
venting false  accusations.  The  punishment  of  murder,  as  in  all  uncivilized 
countries,  was  committed  to  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  person,  and  the 
tenour  of  the  law  seems  more  designed  to  correct  or  moderate  their  un- 
bridled rage,  than  to  pursue  the  criminal  himself.  The  same  circum- 
stance may  be  observable  in  all  early  codes,  and  the  rights  of  sanctuary, 
the  rule  of  retaliation,  and  the  Gothic  custom  of  duel,  were  all  alike  cal- 
culated in  their  origin  to  curb  revenge  by  confining  it  within  certain 
bounds,  or  permitting  its  exercise  only  under  particular  circumstances. 
But  though,  in  Russia,  the  murderer  might  be  killed  by  the  kindred  of 
the  deceased  during  the  heat  of  blood,  no  other  person  had  a  right  to 
take  such  vengeance  on  him ;  and  the  judge  was  contented  with  im- 
posing a  pecuniary  fine.  A  robber,  if  found  in  the  fact,  might  be  killed 
on  the  spot ;  but  if  taken  alive  was  to  be  brought  to  the  judge  uninjured. 
The  peasants  are  spoken  of  as  slaves.  But  this  law  which'  L'Evesque 
relates  without  suspicion,  is  apparently  of  a  far  more  recent  date  than 
the  days  of  Jaroslav.  In  fact,  their  vassalage  only  began  at  a  later  pe- 
riod than  the  Tartar  invasion ;  and  in  the  principality  of  Kief  has  not  at 
any  time  been  universal. 

XIV. — The  reign  of  Isiaslav,  or  Demetrius  the  first,  was  disturbed  in 
1064  by  an  irruption  of  the  Turks,  or  Chozares,  from  the  Cuban ;  and 
when  these  invaders  were  repelled,  they  were  succeeded  by  the  still 
more  formidable  horde  of  the  Cumani,  who,  in  a  very  few  years,  extir- 
pated or  subdued  the  Patzinacits,  and  eventually  drove  the  Russians 
from  all  the  conquests  which  Sviatoslav  and  Volodimir  had  made  in  the 
Crimea  and  on  the  Don.  The  evil  days  of  Russia  were  now  coming  on, 
and  her  warriors  were  more  engaged  in  fighting  with  each  other,  and  in 
pillaging  and  massacreing  the  Jews,  than  in  resisting  their  common 
enemy,  who  had  now  nearly  cut  them  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  Euxine  and  Constantinople.  By  the  easy  and  obvious  policy  of  fo- 
menting the  quarrels  between  the  sovereigns  of  Novogorod  and  Kief, 
the  Cumani  were  the  arbiters  and  lords  of  Scythia;  and  this  wretched 
strife  continued,  diversified  only  with  occasional  inroads  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Huns,  or  Chuni,  the  Poles,  who  were  now  rising  rapidly  in  power 
and  estimation,  and  the  Hungarians,  till,  in  the  year  1235,  these  minor 
feuds  were  dismally  suspended  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  and  most  formK 
dable  enemy. 

XV.— The  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia,  though  all  confounded  by  Dea 
Guignes  under  the  sweeping  name  of  Huns,  are  composed,  in  feet,  of 
fhree  separate  races,  distinct  in  language  andin  physiognomy.  TheFinna 
in  the  north  are  easily  known  by  theiryellow  hair  and  European  coun- 
tenances. The  Calmuks,  or  Mongols,  present  at  the  present  day,  the  WM 
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^uliarities  which  the  ancients  ascribe  to  the  Huns ;  and  the  Tartarai 
or  Turks,  though  now  strongly  tinctured  with  Mongulian  blood,  nnist 
have  been  originally  very  dififerent  from  either,  and  have  approached 
pretty  closely  to  the  Persian  countenance.  So  long  as  these  remained 
hostile  and  independant,  Europe  and  the  other  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  had  little  to  fear  from  their  inroads.  But  the  Mongolians  under 
Zinghis  Kh^  and  his  successors  had,  during  a  century  of  continual 
conquests,  united  under  their  own  broad  banner  the  whole  of  Tartary  and 
China ;  and  now  advanced,  with  the  valour  and  ferocity  of  the  former 
and  the  arts  and  wealth  of  the  latter,  against  the  miserable  and  jealous 
governments  into  which  the  empire  of  Jaroslav  was  divided.  Instead  of 
the  naked  savages  who,  from  the  same  quarter,  had  formerly  terrified 
Europe,  the  Monguls  and  Tartars  (for  though  the  former  were  the  do- 
minant race,  the  latter  were  the  most  numerous)  were  cased  in  admira- 
ble armour  of  steel,  and  well-seasoned  hides  ;*  and  the  implicit  obedi- 
ence which  they  paid  to  their  sovereignsf  was  fatally  contrasted  with  the 
feudal  misrule  of  the  people  with  whom  they  were  to  contend.  And 
they  well  understood  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  superior  numbers,  by 
4he  system  of  successive  retreats  and  reinforcements  of  unbroken  squad- 
rons. To  these  military  talents  were  added,  if  we  believe  the  European 
chronicles,  a  perfidy  and  cruelty  which,  as  it  proved  that  nothing  was 
to  be  expected  from  their  forbe<urance  as  conquerors,  ought  to  have  in- 
quired, at  least,  a  valiant  desperation  in  those  whose  native  soil  they 
came  to  invade. 

XYI. — Instead,  however,  of  rousing  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  to  re- 
sistance, their  arrival,  thus  unexpected  and  thus  formidable,  appears  to 
have  struck  a  panic  wherever  they  passed,  which  deprived  their  victims 
not  only  of  hope,  but  of  courage.  The  Chozares  and  other  Turkish 
tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  either  sunk  into  slavery  without  a 
a  struggle,  or  were  content  to  swell  with  their  numbers  and  valour  the 
train  of  their  invaders.  Jury,  or  George,  prince  of  Moscow,  died  bravely 
fighting  in  battle ;  but  his  city  surrendered  on  a  capitulation  which  not 
even  the  citizens  themselves  expected  to  be  observed,  and  which  was,  in 
fact,  immediately  followed  by  a  massacre  of  all  who  were  either  formi- 
dable or  worthless  to  the  enemy,  the  young  men  and  the  aged  of  either 
sex.  Michael,  prince  of  Kief,  having  put  to  death  a  Tartar  chieftain 
whom  Batu  (the  general  under  Octal  Kh^)  had  sent  to  reconnoitre  his 
fortress,  saw  no  hope  of  safety  from  the  vengeance  which  he  had  thus 
incurred,  but  in  immediate  flight  to  Hungary ;  and  the  same  kingdom 
afforded  a  short  and  unquiet  refuge  to  Cuten,  king  of  the  Cumani,  at  the 
head  of  40,000  horsemen  of  his  tribe,'  and  an  infinite  number  of  women, 


*  Duglowi.  HitL  Pol.  p.  679|  «dit  Prmncofert    Bonfiniuit  Riit  Hungir.  Tiii.  289. 
t  Dm  GoigBfli^  ToL  ill  p.  7.    Bonfinina,  obi  miprt. 
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children,  and  bondsmen.  To  the  same  asykini  fled  Boleday  the  Ohastiy 
duke  of  Cracof,  with  his  wife,  his  moth^,  imd  a  numerous  body  inS 
clergy.  But  Bela,  king  of  Hungary,  far  from  protecting  other  crownsy 
was  ill  able  to  defend  his  own ;  and  Batu,  after  ravaging  Moravia  befim 
the  eyes  of  King  Voiceslas  of  Bohemia,  (who  wisely  eontented  himself 
with  observing  his  motions  from  the  mountains,)  entered  Hungary,  if 
we  believe  Bonfinius,  with  an  army  of  500,000  horse.*  Yet  a  suflieient 
number  remained  in  Poland  to  annihilate  the  united  foree  of  ^t  king^ 
dom,  of  Silesia,  and  of  Russia,  under  the  command  of  Henry,  duke  of 
Yiatislav,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  Pompo  de  HoK 
8tem.t  Henry  fell,  bravely  flghtinfr  in  tiie  midst  of  his  enemies;  and 
such  was  the  slaughter,  that  when  the  Tartars,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, cut  off  one  ear  from  each  dead  body,  they  filled  nine  water-skins 
with  these  bloody  trophies. 

XVII. — The  Christians  consoled  their  national  pride  under  this  defeat 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  well-known  magic  of  the  Heathen:  and  a  cireum- 
stance  is  related  which,  if  true,  afforded,  in  those  days,  no  unreasonable 
ground  for  the  suspicion.}  The  Mongulians  had,  it  seems,  among  their 
standards,  one  very  large  and  terrible  banner,  inscribed  with  a  symbd 
resembling  St  Andrew's  cross ;  its  staff  was  surmounted  by  the  ima^ 
of  a  fierce  and  swarthy  head,  with  a  long  beard.  Ilie  Tartars  hads^ 
ready  retreated  a  furlong  from  the  impetuous  charge  of  Bufce  Henry ; 
and  their  retreat  was,  by  degrees,  changing  into  a  flight,  when  the  bear- 
er of  this  fatal  ensign  bc^gan  to  shake  and  brandish  it  violently.  Imme^ 
diately  a  thick  and  poisonous  smoke  exhaled  from  that  fiendish  visage ; 
and  as  it  spread  like  a  cloud  over  the  whole  Polish  army,  every  man  fek 
his  heart  die  within  him.  The  Tartars  retunied  to  the  charge  wiUi  h<n^ 
rible  yells,  and  the  issue  of  the  combat  was  no  longer  doubtl\iil.$  This 
story  might  be  invented  to,eztenuate  the  feikireof  the  delbated 
'  army ;  and  it  has  every  appearance,  it  must  be  owned,  of  being 
copied  from  the  '^Dragon  Standard"  of  MerUn,  in  the  old  romanoea. 
Yet  the  empire  of  the  Monguls  in  China  renders  it  not  imposs3>le  Aat 
some  species  of  fire  works  was  known  to  them,  which,  exaggerated  by 
fear  and  ignorance,  might  easily  give  rise  to  such  a  description. 

XVIU— On  the  other  side,  the  arms  of  Batu  were  crowned  with  equal 

^  Bonfiaias»  p.  293. 

t  I  have  mtroducad  the  Teutonic  knights  in  this  battle  on  the  authority  of  DugloMJ,  (p.  6TSJ 
though  their  preience  ii  not  moitioned  in  Herman  Oorner'a  ChronicoD,  published  in  Eck- 
hards  Corp.  Hist  Med.  <£vi.  (loin.  2.)  nor  in  Raymond  DoeOitts'  Hisloria  Ord.  fiqoiL  Tm- 
ton ;  though  this  last,  as  being  anafowed  panegyric,  would  haodly  omit  aay  instsawioCtlwir 
merit  and  sofierings. 

X  Dugloesi,  679. 

§  Doglossi  does  not  say  that  any  woonds  wbtb  inflicted  by  this  engine ;  aad  His  possible 
that  the  intentioin  of  the  smoke  thus  raised  was  only  to  serre  as  a  signal  to  the  whole  Moogo- 
lian  army  to  return  to  the  charge  from  their  pretmded  flight,  though  it  had  the  edditional  sd- 
vantage  of  striking  terrour  into  their  Christian  adversaries. 
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miccess  in  Hungaty.  The  Palatine  opposed  some  hasty  leries  which 
Were  crushed  without  difficulty :  the  Cumani  who,  though  at  first  ho8< 
pitably  received,  soon  experienced  the  bitterness  of  dependence,  went 
over  in  a  body  to  the  division  of  Sudai  Bahadour ;  and  Cadau,  or  Couo* 
ton,  another  of  Batu's  lieutenants,*  was  joined  by  the  Count  Aristold 
and  600  German  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  garrison  of  Rudada,  and 
whose  long  pikes,  heavy  armour,  and  cross-bows,  supplied  the  only 
species  of  force  in  which  the  Mongolian  army  was  defective.  Other 
troops  of  the  same  nation  are  accused  of  resorting  to  their  standard  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Silesian  and  Russian  army ;  and  thus  reinforced  they 
pressed  still  closer  on  King  Bela,  Who,  being  forced  by  the  cries  of  hit 
subjects  to  saUy  from  Pesth,  was  defeated  and  chased  by  the  indefatiga^ 
ble  Cadan,  till  he  took  refuge  in  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic.  Except  a 
few  fortified  places,  all  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  north  of  Turkey  Were 
over-run  without  further  opposition.  The  barbarians  were  now  on  the 
frontier  of  Germany.  The  Emperor  Frederic  had  sent  importunate 
letters  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Western  Europe,  imploring  aid  against 
the  common  danger ;  and  St.  Louis,  the  king  of  France,  was  levying  an 
army,  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  hi^ 
neighbour's  territory  or  of  his  own,  when  in  the  midst  of  these  universal 
and  natural  apprehensions,  like  a  wave  which  had  spent  itself  on  th^ 
open  beach,  the  mighty  army  of  Batu  glided  back  silently  and  uupur^* 
sued  to  the  deserts  whence  it  had  issued,  loaded  with  the  wealth,  the 
strength,  and  the  beauty  of  the  west,  and  leaving  behind  il,  the  biood| 
and  groans,  and  tears  of  Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  Russia^t 

XCC. — To  the  i^ns  of  Scythia,  however,  the  invaders  did  not  bid  a 
similar  adieu ;  the  blended  hordes  of  the  Monguls  and  Tartars  still  pitch- 
ed their  tents,  and  pastured  their  herds  among  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Scoloti ',  and  Europe  for  the  first  time  saw  camels  grazing  in  her  mea- 
dows. And  though  the  latter  years  of  Oktar  Kh&n  were  too  much  en- 
grossed  with  Asiatic  conquests  to  leave  him  time  to  vex  Europe  any  fhr- 
ther,  yet  Gaiouk,  his  successor,  to  whom  the  Dominicans,  Plan  Carpia 
and  Benedict,  were  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  (though  not  un- 
favourable to  the  Christian  clergy  who  visited  his  court,)  was  fully  bent 
on  subjugating  all  the  west,  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  which  he  had 
formed  a  high  opmion  during  the  campaign  of  Batu  in  Hungary.  He 
had  made  preparations  for  a  pew  expedition  of  eighteen  years  into  Eu-* 
rope ',  and  out  of  every  ten  men  able  to  bear  arms,  had  ordered  a 
conscription  of  three;  which,  if  carried  intoefiect  throughout  his  domi- 
nions, must  have  surpassed  even  the  wildest  stories  which  are  told  re- 
specting the  army  of  Xerxes*  But  Providence  kept  back  a  storm  which 
must  have  ruined  Christendom,  by  the  death  of  Gaiouk  KhAa  himselfi 


*  Boafiniuf,  294.  t  Boiifiiiiu%  p^  dOU 
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who  was  meditating  death  to  so  many  millions  of  his  fellow- 
'  creatures.  A  female  regency  and  disputed  succession  follow- 
ed ;  a  dreadful  drought  and  famine  consumed  the  stores  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  obliged  the  Tartar  hordes  who  were  already  collected  to 
disperse ;  and  Mangou  Kh&n,  to  whom  Rubruquis  was  sent,  was  more 
disposed  to  extend  his  empire  on  the  side  of  China  and  Persia,  than  to 
make  war  with  the  western  Churches.  The  miserable  Dominicans, 
whom  the  King  of  France  and  the  Pope  selected  as  ambassadors,  were, 
indeed,  but  little  qualified  to  give  a  warlike  race  of  barbarians  any  ex- 
alted opinion  of  the  power  or  wisdom  of  the  Franks  ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  their  poverty  was  not  ill  calculated  to  disarm  the  cupidity  or  ambi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent ;  and  to  Rubruquis,  the  envoy  of 
St.  Louis,  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  and  fullest  account  which  we 
possess  of  the  Mongul  empire  and  the  state  of  Scythla  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 

XX. — The  Chosares,  or  Chazares,  had  long  since  disappeared  from 
Europe ;  but  the  Crimea,  which  Rubruquis  describes  as  of  a  triangular 
shape,  still  bore  the  name  of  Chazaria,  having  "  Chersova"  (Cherson) 
to  the  west,  and  '^  Soldaia"  (Soudak)  on  its  southern  coast,  and  opposite 
to  Sinope.  Both  were  places  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  first  was  re- 
markable as  being  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Clement,  bishop 
of  Ancyra.  Passing  by  this  city,  Rubruquis  had  a  view,  he  teQs.us,  of 
an  island,  on  which  was  a  church  built  by  angels.  Is  this  the  present 
monastery  of  St.  George,  whose  lofly  situation  may,  from  the  sea,  ap- 
pear insulated  1  or  is  there  any  trace  in  this  tradition  of  the  marvellous 
stories  current  among  the  ancient  Heathens,  respecting  the  island  and 
shrine  of  Achilles  ?  East  of  the  Crimea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tanais,  by  which  he  understands,  apparently,  the  Bosphorus,  was  the 
city  of  Matriga,  by  which  he  means  Tamatarcha,  or  Tmutaracan,  a 
place  also  of  great  trade  for  sturgeon  and  oiher  kind  of  dried  fish,  the 
produce  of  the  Tanais.  This  mighty  river,  he  observes,  makes  of  itself 
a  kind  of  sea,  (the  Palus  Mseotis,)  seven  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  be- 
fore it  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Pontus ;  but  it  is  too  shallow  for  vessels  of 
burthen,  and  the  merchants  of  Constantinople  send  up  smaller  barks 
from  Matriga  into  the  interior.  Caffa,  or  Theodosia,  though,  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  time,  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  he  "p^saes 
over  in  silence.  Zicchia,  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  stiU  retained  its  an- 
cient name ;  and  between  Cherson  and  Soudak  were  no  less  than  forty 
castles,  or  fortified  villages,  in  almost  every  one  of  which  a  different 
language  was  spoken ;  and  some  were  inhabited  by  Goths,  who  spoke 
the  German  tongue.  He  describes  the  mountainous  coast  and  the  beau- 
tifuUy-wooded  coimtry  which  occupies  the  south  of  the  Crimea ;  the 
Tast  green  desert  extending  thence  to  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  j  the  salt- 
pools  ;  the  commerce  which  has  always  been  carried  on  in  that  article 
between  the  Russians  and  Tartars,  and  which,  in  those  days-  produced 
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an  ample  revenue  of  linen  cloths  and  gold  to  the  Mongnl  chieftains^  Ba- 
ton, and  Sartach.  The  price,  or  duty,  on  each  cart-load  was  "two 
webs  of  cloth,  to  the  value  of  half  an  yperpera ;"  and  there  was  also 
many  ships  which  resorted  to  the  coast  for  the  same  commodity,  and 
paid  a  duty  according  to  their  tonnage.  A  more  burdensome  impost  of 
an  axe  and  a  certain  quantity  of  com  was  paid  to  the  conquerors  from 
every  house  throughout  their  dominions ;  and  the  Mongulian  chieftains 
had  most  of  them  farms  cultivated  by  Russian  peasants,  for  the  main- 
tenance or  luxury  of  their  vast  numbers  of  domestics  and  concubines. 
Before  the  arrivid  of  the  Tartars,  the  open  plain  which  he  was  now  tra- 
versing belonged,  he  tells  us,  to  the  Cumani,  "  who  compelled  the  above- 
mentioned  cities  and  castles  to  pay  tribute  to  them."  But  when  the 
Tartars  came  upon  them,  the  Cumani  fled,  all  of  them,  to  the  sea-shore, 
being  in  such  extreme  famine,  that  they  who  were  alive  were  compelled 
to  eat  up  them  which  were  dead.  "  And  as  a  merchant,"  says  Rubru- 
quis,  "  reported  to  me,  who  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes,  living  men  de- 
voured and  tore  with  their  teeth  the  raw  flesh  of  the  dead,  as  dogs  would 
gnaw  carrion."  Of  the  Tartars  themselves,  he  gives  a  lively  and  fami- 
liar picture.  The  manners  of  a  wandering  race  are  susceptible  of  little 
change ;  and  their  domestic  habits  were  almost  the  same  in  the  time  of 
Rubruquis  as  in  that  of  Herodotus,  or  as  at  the  present  day.  In  point 
of  wealth,  however,  and  of  splendour,  the  Mongulian  conquerors  of  the 
east  and  west  exceeded,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  in  an  infinite  degree, 
the  ancient  or  modem  wanderers  of  the  north  of  Asia ;  nor  do  I  know 
a  more  gorgeous  description  of  a  nomade  life,  than  that  which  is  given* 
by  Rubruquis  of  the  moving  palaces  of  these  warlike  and  lordly  shep- 
herds. 

XXI. — "  They  have  no  settled  habitation,"  are  his  words,  "  neither 
know  they  where  they  shall  rest  to-morrow.  They  have  all  Scythia  to 
themselves,  which  stretcheth  from  the  river  Danube  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tent of  the  east  Each  of  their  captains,  according  to  the  number  of  his 
people,  knoweth  the  bounds  of  his  pasture,  and  where  he  ought  to  feed 
his  cattle,  winter  and  summer,  spring  and  autumn  ;  for  they  remove  in 
the  winter  to  warm  and  southern  regions,  and  in  the  summer  they  go 
northward  into  the  cold.  In  winter  when  snow  lies  on  the  ground, 
they  feed  their  cattle  in  the  pasture  where  there  is  no  water,  because 
they  then  use  snow  for  drink.  Their  houses,  wherein  they  sleep,  they 
raise  on  a  round  foundation  of  wickers,  artificially  wrought  and  com- 
pacted ;  the  roofs  consisting  also  of  wickers,  meeting  above  in  one  little 
roundel,  out  of  which  there  rises  upwards  a  neck  like  a  chimney,  which 
they  cover  with  white  felt ;  and  often  they  lay  mortar  and  white  earth 
on  the  feit,  with  the  powder  of  bones,  that  it  may  shine  and  look  white. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  cover  their  houses  with  black  felt.*    This  roof  of 

*  The  difltioction  betwoeo  the  black  And  white  felt  has  einee  become  nationBl,  end  has  been 
fireqoently  the  badge  of  bctious  animoeitj.    The  Kii^beea,  at  present,  hare  white  lenta ;  the 
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their  houw  tbfly  adorn  with  a  variety  of  pictures.  Before  the  door  they 
hang  a  piece  of,  felt  curiously  painted,  for  they  spend  all  their  ool<mred 
felt  in  painting  vines,  trees,  huds,  and  beasts  thereupon.  These  houses 
they  make  so  large,  that  they  contain  thirty  feet  in  breadth ;  for  mear 
suring  once  the  breadth  between  the  wheel-ruts  of  one  of  their  carts  or 
wains,  I  found  it  to  be  twenty  feet  over;  and  when  the  house  was  upon 
the  cart,  it  stretrhed  over  the  wheels,  on  each  side,  five  feet  at  the  least. 
I  told  two-and-tweoty  oxen  in  one  draught,  eleven  in  one  row,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  breadth  of  the  cart,  and  eleven  in  the  other.  The  axletree  of 
the  cart  was  of  huge  bigness,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship ;  and  a  man  stood 
in  the  door-way  of  the  house,  on  the  forestall  of  the  cart,  to  drive  the 
oxen.  They  make  also  certain  square  baskets  of  slender  twigs,  as  big 
as  great  chests,  and  afterwards,  from  one  side  to  another,  they  frame  a 
hoUow  lid  of  the  like  twigs,  and  make  a  door  in  the  front  of  the  chest 
Then  they  cover  the  said  ehest,  or  house,  with  the  black  felt,  rubbed  over 
with  tallow  or  sheep's  milk,  to  keep  the  rain  from  soaking  through, 
which  they  likewise  adorn  with  painting  and  white  feathers.  Into  these 
chests  they  put  their  whole  household  stuff,  or  treasure,  and  bind  them 
on  other  carts,  which  are  drawn  by  camels,  that  so  they  may  pass 
through  rivers ;  neither  do  they  ever  take  down  these  chests  from  their 
carts.  When  they  take  down  their  dwelling-houses,  they  turn  their 
door  alwajTS  to  the  south ;  and  next  they  place  the  carts,  laden  with  the 
chests,  here  and  there,  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  house ;  insomuch, 
that  the  house  standeth  between  two  ranks  of  carts,  as  if  it  were  be* 
tween  two  walls.  The  women  make  themselves  most  beautiful  carts, 
which  I  am  not  able,"  continues  the  missionary,  '^  to  describe  to  your 
majesty  but  by  pictures  only.  I  would  willingly  have  painted  all  things 
for  you,  had  my  skill  in  that  art  been  great  enough.  A  rich  Tartar 
hath  a  hundred  or  more  such  carts,  with  chests.  Baatu  (Batu)  hath 
sixteen  wives,  every  one  of  whom  hath  one  great  house,  besides  other 
smaller  houses,  which  they  place  behind  the  great  one,  being,  as  it  were, 
chambers  for  their  women  to  dwell  in ;  and  to  each  of  the  houses  be- 
long two  hundred  carts.  When  they  take  their  houses  off  the  carts,  the 
principal  wife  placeth  her  court  on  the  west,  and  so  all  the  rest  in  or- 
der, so  that  the  last  wife's  house  is  on  the  east  frontier ;  and  the  court 
of  each  wife  is  distant  from  her  neighbour  about  a  stone's  throw.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  court  of  a  rich  Tartar  will  appear  like  a  very  large  village, 
few  men  being  to  be  seen  therein.  One  woman  will  guide  twenty  or 
thirty  carts  at  once,  for  their  country  is  very  flat;  and  they  fasten  the 
carts,  with  camels  or  oxen,  one  behind  the  other.    A  woman  siu  in  the 


Gtlmakfl  and  Nogaje  haTB  them,  far  Um  moit  puil,  blaek.  The  pnintingB  and  oniamentode' 
■cribed  by  Rabraqoishave,  in  modern  time%  gr^tly  degenerated.  They  edll,  boweTer,  have 
often  a  Sag  covered  with  eyrobolieal  painting,  or  an  inacriplidn,  deaignating  their  tribe,  or 
eomprialog  aome  rdigiona  aaying  or  Terae.. 
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ibremost  cart  driving  the  oxen,  and  ail  the  rest  follow  of  themselTes  the 
same  pace.  When  they  come  to  a  place  which  is  difficult  of  passage, 
they  loose  them,  and  guide  them,  one  by  one,  for  they  go  a  slow  pace, 
and  not  faster  than  an  ox  can  walk." 

XXII. — "  When  they»  have  taken  down  their  houses  from  the  carts, 
and  turned  the  doors  southward,  they  place  the  bed  of  the  master  of  the 
house  at  the  north  part  thereof,  and  the  place  of  the  women  is  on  the 
east,  so  that  they  are  on  the  left  hand  of  the  master  when  sitting  on  his 
bed  with  his  face  to  the  south  ;  but  the  men's  place  is  to  the  west,  that 
is,  to  the  right  of  their  master.  Men,  when  they  enter  into  the  house, 
never  hang  their  quivers  on  the  women's  side.  Over  the  meter's  head 
there  is  an  image  made  of  felt,  which  they  call  the  master's  brother ; 
and  another,  fastened  to  the  wall  over  the  head  of  the  mistress,  which 
they  call  her  brother ;  and  a  bow  hangs  between  them,  besides  a  little 
lean  idol,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  guardian  of  the  whole  house.  The 
mistress  places  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  on  the  right  hand,  the  skin  of  a 
kid,  stuffed  with  wool,  and  near  it  a  little  image  looking  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women  ;  next  the  door,  on  the  women's  side,  is  another 
image  with  a  cow's  udder,  which  is  the  guardian  of  those  who  milk  the 
eattle,  for  that  is  the  constant  employment  of  the  women.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  next  the  men,  is  another  image  with  the  udder  of  a 
mare,  as  the  guardian  of  those  who  milk  the  mares.  When  they  meet 
to  make  merry,  they  sprinkle  part  of  their  drink  upon  the  image  which 
is  over  the  master's  head ;  and  afterwards  on  the  other  images  in  order ; 
then  a  servant  goes  about  the  house  with  a  cup  full  of  drink,  sprinkling 
it  thrice  towards  the  south,  and  bowing  his  knee  every  time ;  and  this 
is  done  in  honour  of  the  fire.  He  performs  the  same  ceremony  to  the 
east,  in  honour  of  the  air  ;  then  to  the  west,  in  honour  of  the  water ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  north,  in  honour  of  the  dead.  When  the  master  holds 
a  cup  in  his  hand  to  drink,  before  he  tastes,  he  pours  a  part  upon  the 
ground.  If  he  drinks  sitting  on  horseback,  he  pours  out  part  on  the 
neck  of  the  horse  before  he  drinks.  After  the  servant  has  paid  his  re- 
verence to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  he  returns  into  the  house,  and 
two  other  servants  stand  ready  with  their  cups  and  two  basins  to  carry 
drink  to  the  master  and  his  wife,  who  sit  together  on  a  bed.  If  the  mas- 
ter has  more  wives  than  one,  she,  with  whom  he  lay  the  night  before, 
sits  by  his  side  that  day,  and  all  the  other  wives  resort  to  her  house  to 
drink,  and  there  the  court  is  for  that  day;  the  gifts,  also,  which  are  pre- 
sented that  day,  (from  strangers  or  vassals)  are  laid  up  in  the  chests  of 
that  wife.  One  piece  of  ceremony  is  constant  in  all  houses :  there  is  a 
bench  on  which  stands  a  vessel  of  milk,  or  of  other  drink,  and  cups  for 
drinking  it.*    They  make  in  winter  an  excellent  drink  of  rice  and  ho- 


*  Besides  the  skin  of  koamiss,  the  Cdnraks  have,  at  present,  a  small  board,  on  whkh  are 
M  few  cups  of  some  liquor,  which  I  took  to  bo  tea,  and  which  seemed  to  be  an  oflering  to  their 
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ney ;  strong,  well-tasted,  and  high-coloured,  like  wine ;  they  have  also 
wine  brought  to  them  from  other  countries.  In  the  summer  time  they 
care  not  for  any  drink  but  kosmos  (koumiss.)  This  liquor  is  placed  al- 
ways at  the  entrance  of  the  door,  and  beside  it  sits  a  minstrel.  I  saw 
there  no  such  violins  as  ours,  but  many  other  musical  instruments  which 
are  not  in  use  among  us.  When  the  master  of  the  house  begins  to  drink 
one  of  his  servants  crieth  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Ha  V  and  the  minstrel 
thereupon  begins  to  play." 

XXIII. — Rubruquis  gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  manner  of 
fermenting  koumiss,  which  he  describes  as  "  sharp  on  the  tongue,  like 
raspberry  wine,"  but  as  leaving  a  taste  behind  it  like  almond  emulsion. 
To  make  this  and  the  kara-koumiss,  which  was  a  more  valuable  species, 
the  subjects  and  vassals  of  each  Tartar  lord  contributed  their  mares' milk 
every  third  day.  Their  butter,  he  observes,  was  preserved  by  boiling, 
without  salt ;  and  sour  curd,  beaten  up  with  water,  supplied  the  place  of 
milk  in  winter.  He  mentions  the  sogur  (suslik)  as  a  common  dainty 
among  them,  and  calls  the  jerboa  (mus  jaculus)  "  a  sort  of  rabbit  with 
long  tails,  the  outside  hair  of  which  is  white  and  black."  He  falls  into 
the  same  errour  with  Strabo,  in  mistaking  the  wild  horse  for  a  species 
of  ass;  and  notices  the  wild  Tartarian  sheep  with  ponderous  horns, 
which  were  often  made  into  drinking-cups.  Falconry,  a  sport  unknown 
lo  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  originally  introduced  into  Europe  from 
the  east,  was  a  fS&vorite  and  profitable  amusement  of  the  Monguls,  who 
derived  from  it  no  trifling  part  of  their  subsistence.  Their  great  men 
generally  affected  to  carry  a  hawk  on  the  wrist ;  and  when  Rubruquis 
was  introduced  to  Mangu  Kh&n,  the  Mongul  sovereign  continued  play- 
ing with  his  feathered  favourites,  of  which  one  was  brought  after  another 
into  his  presence,  for  a  long  time  before  he  took  any  notice  of  the  am* 
bassadora.  Their  women  wore  a  botta,  or  high  conical  head-dress  of 
wood,  which  rose  two  French  feet  above  the  head.  Something  like  this, 
though  of  less  portentous  altitude,  is  still  worn  by  the  Tcheremissi  and 
the  Russians  in  the  province  of  Kostroma.  "  When  a  gieat  company  of 


principal  idol.  The  rice  driok  spoken  of  by  Rubraquis  they  got  from  China,  where  it  it 
oaoaliy  drunken  at  this  day.  (See  Journal  of  an  Eknbaaiy  to  China,  Blacartney'a  Works, 
voL  ii.  p.  260.)  The  deacrtptioa  of  Rubroquia  applies,  it  should  be  obaerved,  more  especially 
to  the  Mongul  nobles,  not  to  their  Tartar  subjects.  He  makes  no  mention  of  tea,  which  is  now 
a  very  common  beverage  among  all  the  Mongulian  and  Calmuk  tribes.  Nor  does  Marco  Poki^ 
who  was  actually  in  China,  notice  it,  which  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  doing  if  it  were  in 
so  common  use  in  his  time  as  it  is  nt  present  It  may  be  curious  to  inquire  at  what  time  it 
became  an  article  of  universal  and  daily  luxury.  Tea  is  mentioned  by  the  Mahomedan  tra« 
Teller,  the  date  of  whose  journey,  which  was  published  by  Renandotin  1718,  is  generally  ra. 
ferred  to  the  ninth  century.  (Harris's  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  627.)  But  the  manner  in  which 
this  Mahomedan  speaks  of  it,  is  rather  as  a  medicine  than  as  a  daily  drink.  It  is  singular  that 
Rubruquis  describes  their  wins  as  brought  from  foreign  countries.  What  had  becon>e  of  the 
numerous  vine-yards  of  the  Crimea  1  Was  their  produce  neglected  by  Uie  Monguls  as  of  a 
bad  and  hungry  quality  1  or  had  they  been  rooted  up  in  tha  dsMruetive  progrea  of  coaqussi  1 
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these  ladies  ride  together,  they  seem,  at  a  distance,  like  a  party  of  sol- 
diers, with  helmets  on  their  heads,  carrying  their  lances  upright ;  for 
the  botta  appears  like  a  helmet  with  a  lance  above  it."  The  Monguliaa 
females  were  hardy,  corpulent  and  flat-nosed  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  ho« 
nest  friar  fancied  that  the  wife  of  Zagatai,  the  first  great  man  whom  they 
saw,  had  '^  pared  her  nose  between  the  eyes  on  purpose,  and  anointed 
the  scar,  as  well  as  her  e3(e-brows,  with  black  ointment.'^  llie  latter 
custom  is  at  this  day  common  in  many  coimtries  of  the  east.  In  their 
habits  they  were  disgustingly  dirty,  never  washing  their  garments, 
dishes,  or  bowls,  and  daubing  their  faces  witli  grease  most  frightfully. 
When  they  washed  their  hands  and  face,  they  were  contented  to  fill  the 
mouth  with  water,  which  they  spirted  on  their  hands,  and  thus  rubbed 
their  faces  and  heads  with  it.  The -usual  manner  of  washing  at  this  day 
in  Russia  is  simply  to  pour  water  over  their  hands ;  to  dip  the  hand  into 
a  bason  being  regarded  as  slovenly  and  ill-mannered.  The  Mongulians 
abstained  from  washing  their  garments  and  platters  from  a  superstitious 
motive,  and  used  to  beat  such  as  washed  any  thing  in  their  presence, 
"  because,"  they  said,  "  if  washed  garments  were  hung  out  to  dry,  the 
gods  would  become  angry,  and  dreadful  thunder  would  ensue."*  They 
were  terribly  afraid  of  thunder  and  witches.  When  a  great  man 
was  sick,  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  approach  within  a  certain 
distance  of  his  tent,  lest  witches  or  evil  spirits  should  enter  with  him« 
Their  soothsayers  practised  many  spells  to  counteract  the  malicious 
witchcrafts  of  others ;  and  there  were  many  impurities  which,  according 
to  their  notion,  were  only  to  be  cleansed  or  secured  against  danger,  by 
passing  the  infected  person  or  garment  between  two  fires ;  a  well-known 
custom  of  the  Magi,  which  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  so  far  north. 
The  drum  or  timbrel,  a  usual  instrument  of  divination  through  all  the 
north,  from  Lapland  to  Kamtschatka,  was  much  used  by  their  sorce- 
resses ;  and  when  any  person  of  rank  died  suddenly,  it  was  usual  to  as- 
cribe the  accident  to  magic,  and  many  miserable  creatures  were  tortur- 
ed on  this  suspicion.  On  the  ninth  of  May  was  a  great  festival,  in  which 
all  the  mares  of  their  herds,  and  particularly  those  of  a  white  colour, 
were  brought  together  to  be  blessed  by  their  magicians ;  and,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  Mahomedan  moullahs  and  the  Nestorian  monks  were  also 
obliged  to  attend. 

The  Christians  among  them  were  Alani,  Nestorians,  and  Russians,  all 
very  ignorant,  complying,  without  scruple,  with  the  idolatrous  and  ma- 
gical ceremonies  of  their  masters,  and  placing  almost  the  whole  of  reli- 
gion in  an  abstinence  from  mares'  milk  and  koumiss ;  which  scruple  of 
theirs  was  what  mainly  kept  the  Tartars,  who  were  lovers  of  koumiss, 
from,  at  least,  nominally  embracing  their  faith.    On  what  ground  they 


*  This  was  an  ordinanee  of  Zisghin  Khan. — Jht  Cftngnw,  toon.  iii.  p.  73. 
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considered  mares'  milk  to  be  unlawful  diet,  we  arc  not  informed.  The  mo- 
dern Russians  and  Cossaks  have  no  such  scruple.  Koumiss  is  a  common 
and  successful  regimen  among  them  for  pulmonary  disorders,  and  it 
served,  during  the  season,  at  all  the  best  tables  in  Tcherkask. 

XXIV. — From  Perekop,  Rubruquis  travelled  eastwards,  having,  ash« 
describes  the  country,  the  sea  on  the  south  side,  and  a  vast  desert  on  the 
north ;  "  which  desert,  in  some  places,  reaches  twenty  days'  journey  in 
breadth,  without  tree,  mountain,  or  so  much  as  a  stone  therein,  and  af- 
fording excellent  pasture.  Here  the  Cumani,  who  were  called  Cap- 
thad,*  were  wont  to  feed  their  cattle,  and  were  the  same  whom  the  Ger- 
mans called  Walani,  and  their  country  Walania.  But  Isidore  calleth  all 
the  tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  river  Tanais  to  the  lake  lVIa»>tis, 
and  so  far  as  the  Danube,  the  country  of  the  Alani."  To  these  Cumani, 
or  Cumanians,  Rubruquis  ascribes  the  singular  monuments  already 
mentioned,  and  notices  the  drinking-cup  which  the  statues  carried,  '^be- 
fore their  navels."  But,  as  the  Cumanians  were  either  killed  or  driven 
from  the  country  before  his  arrival,  this  testimony  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that  these  monuments  were  constructed  by  some  race  anterior  to 
the  Tartars ;  and  I  have  already  given  some  reason  for  supposing  them 
to  be  of  Scythian  origin.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Cumani  were  pro- 
bably themselves  a  Scythian  race,  it  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  they 
may  have  had  the  same  rites  of  sepulture,  and  the  same  national  distinc- 
tion of  a  cup  at  the  girdle.  If  this,  however,  had  been  the  case,  we 
should  probably  have  heard  of  it  from  the  Hungarian  authors.  The 
Tartars  appear  to  have  had  very  different  customs ;  yet  some  of  them 
are  truly  Scythian.  Rubruquis  saw  one  newly  buried,  in  honour  of 
whom  they  had  hung  up  sixteen  horse^hides'on  high  poles,  four  towards 
each  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  they  set  beside  him  koumiss  to  drink  and 
flesh  to  eat ;  and  yet  they  said  he  had  been  baptized.  He  noticed  the 
pyramids  and  towers  of  brick  and  stone  which  the  Nogays  still,  not  un- 
frequently,  raise  over  their  dead ;  and  tombs  of  another  kind,  in  the 
eastern  districts,  composed  of  a  large  pavement  of  irregular  stones, 
and  four  long  stones  pitched  upright  towards  the  four  cardinal  points. 
Of  these  last  I  have  seen  no  instance,  nor  have  I  met  with  a  description 
of  them  in  any  other  author. 

XXV.—"  A  few  days  before  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,"  Rubru- 
quis arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  "  by  which  he  means  the  Don." 
In  his  course  from  Herekok  he  had  passed  two  rivers ;  and  before  he 
arrived  at  the  main  stream  of  the  Tanais,  which  was  as  broad  as  the 
Seine  at^  Paris,"  (a  great  deal  broader  he  might  have  said,)  "  they  had 


*  Capihad,  or  Capshak,  was  the  name  of  the  territory,  not  of  the  people  ;  the  Tartar  aove* 
reigns  of  Astrachan  and  the  Crimea  were  called  Sultans  of  Capshak,  as  the  more  northsrn 
state  of  Casan  bore  the  name  of  Kipahak.  Has  Shak  any  leftronoe  to  the  Sqcb,  the  oriental 
name  for  the  Scythians  Y 
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passed  over  many  fine  waters^  all  full  of  fish ;  of  which  delicious  food 
the  Tartars,  however,  made  very  small  account." 

This  description  appears  to  apply  to  Tcherkask,  which  is  seated  on 
some  small  islands  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  or  perhaps  still  more  to  Azoph, 
as  the  successive  passage  of  the  different  streams  which  intersect  its 
Delta,  strictly  corresponds  to  the  several  waters  full  of  fish  which  were 
passed  before  a  traveller  arrived  at  the  main  stream  of  the  Don.  No 
Cossaks  are  mentioned  by  that  name  ;  but  dn  the  eastern  bank  of  thd 
river,  Sartach,  the  Tartar  chieftain,  had  erected  some  dottages,  and 
placed  in  them  a  colony  of  Russians  to  maintain  the  ferry.  Carriages 
were  taken  over  as  they  are  at  present,  in  double  canoes.  A  little  lower 
down  the  stream  was  another  cottage,  where  passengers  were  ferried 
over  in  the  winter  time,  where  the  Tartars  were  accustomed  to  drive 
their  herds  from  the  north  of  their  dominions  towards  their  southern 
frontier,  and  the  warm  meadows  of  the  Cuban.  The  dress  of  the  Rus- 
sians of  the  thirteenth  century  differed  little  from  that  which  they  now 
wear.  They  had  plantations  of  rye  and  millet  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  settlement,  the  soil  not  suiting  wheat.  They  pleaded,  at  first,  a 
privilege  from  Batu,  which  exempted  them  from  furnishing  oxen  or 
carts  to  travellers ;  but  on  Rubruquis  representing  that  his  mission  was 
for  the  common  good  of  Christianity,  these  poor  people  cheerfully  fur- 
nished them  with  oxen  and  drivers ;  proceeding  with  which,  they  ar-^ 
rived,  on  the  2d  of  August,  at  the  court  or  camp  of  Sartach. 

XXVIi — The  geography  of  this  ferry  is  not  a  little  perplexed  ;  but  I 
can  find  no  place  where  it  can  be  fixed  with  much  probability,  unless  it 
be  somewhere  between  Tcherkask  and  Azoph :  the  last  of  which  sta- 
tions is  apparently  the  most  southern  of  the  two  ferries  mentioned  by 
Rubruquis.  It  cannot  have  been  to  the  north  of  Tcherkask,  because  the 
rivers  Don  and  Volga  were  ten  days' journey  asunder  in  the  place  where 
the  missionaries  passed,  which  can  only  answer  to  a  situation  near  the 
mouth  of  the  former.  And  it  is' a  circumstance  not  without  its  import* 
ance  to  the  historian  of  the  Don  Cossaks,  that  the  people  who  inhabited 
their  country  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of 
Russian  descent.  The  banks  of  the  Tanais,  Rubruquis  describes  as 
woody  and  fertile,  and  he  gives  the  same  character  of  the  country  east- 
ward. Yet  he  must  here  speak  of  the  northern  parts,  and  of  those  which 
he  only  knew  by  hearsay)  since  this  description  does,  certainly,  not  ap- 
ply to  any  part  of  the  country  south  of  Voronetz ;  and  Rubruquis  him^ 
self  asserts,  that  his  company  travelled  three  days  after  they  passed  the 
Tanais,  without  meeting  either  inhabitants  or  dwellings.  During  this 
lonely  march,  their  oxen  and  themselves  were  ready  to  sink  with  fa- 
tigue ;  and  they  were  only  able  to  discover  a  Tartar  encampment  on 
the  fourth  day,  by  the  providential  appearance  of  two  stray  horses  ia 
the  wilderness. 
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XXVn.— North  of  the  country  which  the  ambassadors  now  traTers- 
ed,  were  the  forests  of  the  Moxells  (Tcheremissi)  and  the  Merclas,  or 
Merdui,  (Mordivini,)  and  more  northward  still,  a  country  where  the 
carriages  were  drawn  by  large  dogs.  To  the  south  they  had  very  high 
mountains,  (yet  at  such  a  distance  they  could  not  possibly  see  Caucasus, 
and  must,  therefore,  here  also  speak  from  hearsay,)  at  whose  feet,  and 
adjoining  the  great  desert  which  they  had  so  long  been  traversing,  were 
the  several  nations  of  the  Carges,  (Kinghis,)  the  Alani,  or  Abcas, ''  who 
were  yet  Christians,  and  made  war  on  the  Tartars ;"  and  the  Lesgees, 
who  were  subject  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  beyond  these  was  the  ''  iron 
gate"  of  Caucasus.  "  The  regions  which  we  passed,"  continues  Rubra- 
quis,  "  the  Cumani  inhabited  before  they  were  expelled  by  the  Tartars." 
All  these  tribes  are  still  found  in  the  seats  which  he  assigns  to  them,  ex- 
cept the  Cumanians,  whose  expulsion  he  had  already  mentioned,  and 
the  Kinghis  Cossalcs,  who  are  now  found  to  the  north-east  of  the  Cas- 
pian :  they  still,  however,  preserve  the  tradition  of  having  migrated 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus  ;  and  the  testimony  of  Rubruquis, 
which  fixes  them  tliere  in  the  thirteenth  century,  may  seem  to  prove 
that  it  is  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Cossaks,  that  the  district  of  Caaachia, 
mentioned  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  belonged.^ 

XXVIII.— The  third  day  aAer  leaving  the  camp  of  Sartach,  who 
received  them  not  over  courteously,  they  arrived  at  the  great  river  Etilia 
(Volga.)  "  The  stream  of  which,  when  Rubruquis  beheld,  he  marvel- 
led from  what  region  of  the  north  such  huge  and  mighty  waters  should 
descend."  They  had  been  chiefly  allured  into  Tartary  by  the  report 
that  Sartach  was  a  Christian ;  but  before  they  left  his  encampment, 
Coiat,  with  many  other  scribes  of  his  court,  said  to  him,  '*  Do  not  make 
report  that  our  lord  is  a  Christian,  but  a  Moal,  (Mongul,)  because  the 
name  of  Christian  seemeth  to  them  to  be  the  name  of  some  nation ;  and 
so  great  is  their  pride  that,  though  they  beUeve,  perhaps,  something 
concerning  Christ,  yet  they  will  not  be  called  Christians,  being  desirous 
that  their  own  name,  that  is  to  say  Moal,  should  be  exalted  above  all 
other  names.  Neither  will  they  be  called  by  the  name  of  TariarSyfor 
the  Tartars  were  another  nation^  as  I  was  informed  by  tAem."  The 
country  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga  was  considerably  infested  by 
small  predatory  companies  of  Russians,  Hungarians,  (from  Great  Hun- 
gary, I  presume,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Yaik,)  and  Alani ;  and  on 
the  Volga  was  another  ferry  maintained  by  a  blended  colony  of  Tar- 
tars and  Russians. 

XXIX. — Having  thus  conducted  Rubruquis  to  the  eastern  limits  of 
Scythia,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue  his  further  progress  to  the  court 
of  Baton,  or  to  that  of  Mangen  Kh&n,  and  the  imperial  city  of  Caraoo- 
rum.  It  may  suffice  to  observe  that  the  tents  of  these  rustic  soveretgni 
were  apparently  well  stocked  with  every  thing  which  might  contribute 
to  indulgence  or  splendour ;  that  Christian  slaves,  and  monks,  and  arti- 
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ficera  were  abundant  every  where ;  that  there  were  Germans  digging 
for  gold,  and  forging  armour  at  a  village  named  Bolac ;  and  that  in  Ca- 
racorum,  though  a  city  of  ho  great  size  or  promising  appearance,  was 
resident  one  Master  William  Bouchier,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a 
goldsmith  of  no  ordinary  skill,  who  adorned  the  palaces  of  Mangen 
Kh^  with  toys  which  might  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  modem  court 
ci  Pekin,  and  must  have  considerably  surpassed  the  richest  ornaments 
of  his  own  sovereign,  or  of  any  other  European  potentate  of  the  age. 
"  Mangen,"  says  Rubruquis,  "  hath  at  Caracorum  a  great  court,  hard 
by  the  walls  of  the  city,  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  as  the  priories  of 
monks  are  enclosed  with  us.  In  that  court  there  is  a  great  palace 
wherein  he  holdeth  his  feasts  twice  a  year  ;  once  in  Easter  when  he 
paaseth  that  way,  and  once  in  summer  when  he  retumeth;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  the  greater,  because  then  all  the  nobles  meet  together  at  his  court, 
and  then  he  gives  unto  them  garments,  and  shows  all  his  magnificence. 
There  are  many  other  houses  there  as  large  as  our  farms,  wherein  his 
victuals  and  treasures  are  stored.  In  the  entrance  of  that  great  place 
(because  it  was  indecent  to  have  flagons  going  about  as  m  a  tavern) 
William,  the  goldsmith,  made  him  a  great  silver  tree,  at  the  root  where- 
of were  four  silver  lions ;  having  one  pipe  sending  forth  pure  cow's 
milk,  and  four  other  pipes,  conveyed  within  the  tree  to  the  top  thereof, 
and  thence  spreading  back  again  downward  like  branches ;  and  upon 
each  was  a  golden  serpent,  the  tails  of  all  four  of  which  were  made  to 
twine  round  the  tree ;  and  one  of  these  pipes  ran  with  wine,  another 
with  carakosmos,  another  with  mead,  another  with  drink  made  of  rice 
called  teracina ;  and  to  each  species  of  liquor  was  its  proper  vessel  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  to  receive  it.  Between  these  fbur  pipes,  at  the  top, 
he  made  a  golden  angel  holding  a  trumpet,  and  under  the  tree  he  made 
a  hollow  vault,  wherein  a  man  might  be  hidden,  and  a  pipe  ascending 
through  the  heart  of  the  tree  into  the  angel.  First  he  made  bellows, 
but  they  gave  not  wind  enough.  Without  the  palace  is  a  chamber 
where  the  liquors  are  laid,  and  there  were  servants  ready  to  pour  out 
when  they  heard  the  angel  sounding  the  trumpet ;  and  the  boughs  of 
the  trees  are  of  silver,  and  so  are  the  leaves  and  the  pears  on  it.  When, 
therefore,  they  want  drink,  the  butler  commandeth  the  angel  to  sound 
the  trumpet :  he  who  is  hid  in  the  vault,  hearing  the  command,  blows 
the  pipe  strongly,  which  ascending  to  the  angel,  he  sets  his  trumpet  to 
his  mouth,"  (how  he  did  this  is  not  expressed)  "  and  the  trumpet  sound- 
eth  very  shrilL  Then  the  servants  in  the  chamber  pour  liquor  into  the 
proper  pipe,  and  the  pipes  pour  it  from  above,  and  they  are  received 
below  mto  the  vessels  prepared  for  that  purpose."  The  journal  of  Wil 
liam  de  Rubruquis  is  marked  throughout  with  an  apparent  honesty  and 
exactness  which  forbid  us  te  doubt  whatever  he  asserts  of  his  own 
knowledge ;  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  the  works  of  his  French  goldsmith 
surpass,  both  in  magniiloence  and  artifice,  any  thing  which  we  should 
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have  expected  to  find  at  such  a  period  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  ;  and 
the  machinery  of  this  marvellous  conduit  resembles  rather  the  elaborate 
fictions  in  the  "  Dream  of  Polyphile,"  than  the  usual  efforts  of  art  in  a 
barbarous  age,  and  at  the  court  of  a  Kh&n  of  Tartary.  But  though  there 
were  many  Christians  in  the  court,  and  though  the  Nestorian  monks 
pretended  that  Mangen  Kh^n  was  really  baptized,  there  was  every  out- 
ward appearance  of  his  still  professing  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  At 
all  his  public  feasts  he  venerated,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  little  felt 
idols  which  are  the  Penates  of  the  Mongul  tent ;  and  his  regard  for 
Christianity  appears  to  have  proceeded  no  further  than  an  unbounded 
toleration  or  indifference  for  every  sect  of  Christians,  and  a  belief  that 
their  priests,  like  other  Schamans,  or  Bonzes,  had  a  certain  degree  of 
influence  with  the  Almighty. 

XXX. — The  death  of  Mangen  Kh^n,  who  was  killed  in  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  storm  Ho-tcheou,  a  city  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Satchuen, 
which  was  at  that  time  subject  to  an  independant  monarch,  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  integrity  of  the  vast  Mongulian  empire.*  Kublai,  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne  of  China,  was,  indeed,  considered  as  lord  para- 
mount of  the  whole  vast  tract  from  Rief  to  Nangkin,  and  from  the  north- 
ern to  the  Indian  ocean ;  but  Baton  in  Capshak,  Houlagon  in  Persia, 
and  Zagatai  in  Maralwinhar,  or  Bucharia,  assumed  the  title  of  Kh&n, 
and  the  power  of  absolute,  though  nominally  dependant,  sovereigns. 
Yet  were  these  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Gengis  Kh&n  in  themselves 
80  formidable,  that  the  sultans  of  Kapehac  continued  long  the  terrour 
not  only  of  Russia,  which  they  governed  or  wasted  at  pleasure,  but  of 
the  furthest  extremities  of  Poland,  of  Hungary,  and  of  Thrace.  But 
the  savage  policy  of  Baton,  though  it  sufficed  to  extend  his  conquests, 
was  not  able  to  transmit  even  a  part  of  them  to  his  son.  His  brother 
Berekay  put  his  nephew  to  death  before  Baton  was  cold  in  the  grave  ; 
and  the  nobles,  when  assembled  at  a  great  feast,  proclaimed  the  mur- 
derer sovereign  of  Capshak,  A.  D.  1255.  The  reign  of  Berekay  was  chief- 
ly distinguished  by  a  fresh  inroad  into  Lithuania,  in  the  year  1256 ;  by 
the  establishment  of  a  census  and  poll  tax^all  over  Russia,  in  the  year 
following ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism  into 
Scythia,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Kh&n  and  his  subjects.  His  latter 
days  were  embittered  by  the  revolt  of  his  kinsman  Nogaia,  son  of  Mo- 
gol,  son  of  Tatar,  son  of  Touschi  Kh&n,  who  was  supported  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Michael  Palroologus,  whose  natiu'al  daughter,  Euphro- 
syne,  he  married,  and  whose  name  has  since  become  a  natural  appella- 
tion for  all  the  Tartars  of  New  Russia. 

XXXI. — Berekay,  who  had  murdered  his  nephew,  was  not  likely  to 
leave  the  crown  to  any  posterity  of  his  own,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
third  brother  of  Baton,  Mangu  Timur.    This  prince  destroyed,  in  1277, 


^  H«  Ml  io  Um  62dyetrof  hitagei  and  Uie  teath  of  faia  reign,  A.  P.  1269. 
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the  poor  remains  of  the  Jazii,  or  Jazyges,  of  Lithuania,  and  took  their 
city  Dediadoh.  In  them  perished  the  last  independant  relic  of  those 
Sannata,  so  famous  once,  and  so  formidable,  though  Pastori*  ascribes 
their  destruction  to  Lescus,  the  black  king  of  Poland,  in  1289.  Mangu 
Timur  was  attended  in  this  expedition  by  almost  all  the  nobility  of  Rus- 
sia, who  refused,  however,  as  it  should  seem,  to  follow  him  in  his  fur- 
ther progress  against  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Bulgaria.  It  was  during 
this  monarch's  reign  that  Bibars,  sultan  of  Egypt,  who,  like  many  of 
the  other  Mamelucs,  had  been  originally  a  Cumanian  slave,  from  a  na- 
tural desire  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  place  of  his  birth,  erected  those 
splendid  baths  and  mosques  at  Iski  Grim,  or  Cimmerium,  of  which  the 
ruins  still  rise  so  proudly  above  the  orchards  and  cottages  of  its  present 
Armenian  inhabitants.t  The  district,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  best  peopled,  by  no  means  merits,  at  the 
present  day,  the  lamentations  of  Des  Guignes,  who  contrasts  its  ancient 
multitudes  of  inns  and  bazars  with  **  the  deer  and  wild-ffoats^  which 
now  wander,  as  he  supposes,  in  its  desolate  places. 

XXXII. — The  following  circumstance  is  worth  noticing,  as  it  may 
serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Tartars  in 
Russia.  In  1283  there  was  in  the  province  of  Koursk,  a  ehicftain  of 
that  nation  named  Achmed,  who  had  built  and  fortified  two  villages  in 
which  a  great  number  of  robbers  collected,  who  ravaged  all  the  country 
of  Koursk  and  Orel.  Oleg,  prince  of  Russia,  and  Sviatoslav,  one  of  the 
chief  boyars  of  the  country,  complained  to  one  of  Nogaia's  generals 
named  Toulabouga,  who  destroyed  this  nest  of  robbers,  and  set  at  liber- 
ty all  their  prisoners.  But  Achmed  had  interest  enough  at  the  court  of 
Nogaia  to  shift  the  charge  of  robbery  from  his  own  people  to  those  of 
the  Russian  chieftains;  and,  having  obtained  a  sufficient  force,  com- 
pelled both  Oleg  and  Sviatoslav  to  fly  the  country,  put  their  daughters 
and  several  of  their  nobles  to  death,  and  clothing  some  beggars  in  their 
robes,  sent  them  through  the  country  to  proclaim  the  fate  which  await- 
ed whatever  district  should  oppose  itself  to  the  "  Baskaks." 

This  last  name  perplexes  Des  Guignes ;  but  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Tartar  name  for  governor,  and  was  assigned  to  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  conquerors  to  receive  the  tribute  of  every  province. 

XXXIII. — It  would  be  neither  easy  nor  interesting  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  confused  and  calamitous  period  of  Scythian  history,  any 

•  Pastori  Flor.  Polonicas,  L.  ii.  S  14. 

t  Des  Guignes,  torn.  iii.  p.  343.  The  principal  mosqtie  was  cased  with  white  marble,  and 
pavbd  with  porphyry.  He  established  also,  in  the  same  city,  several  colleges  for  the  study  of 
Islamism  and  astrology.  Di^s  Guignes  sup|)ose8  the  present  inhabitants  of  bki  Crim  to  be 
Jews  and  Tartars.  They  arc,  in  truth,  a  colony  of  Armenians,  though  a  very  poor  one.  The 
place  feU  into  decay  when  the  Genoese  transferred  the  commerce  of  Europe  from  Sudak  to 
Caflfa,  which  latter  town  was  only  just  rcTiving  from  the  ruioa  of  old  Tbeodoaia  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking. 
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further  than  to  state  that  the  empire  of  Kapshak,  though  reunited  after 
the  death  of  Nogaia,  who  fell  in  battle  in  the  year  1291,  was  again  split 
into  the  sovereignties  of  Astrachan,  of  Casan,  and  of  the  Nogayan  horde ; 
and  that  intestine  divisions,  and  the  repeated  though  unsuccessful  insur- 
rections of  different  Russian  districts  had  so  far  weakened  the  western 
Tatars  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Tamerlane,  the  famous  conquer- 
or and  sultan  of  Maralvenham  in  the  year  1305.*  In  the  year  1415, 
Idikon,  a  Tartar  chieftain,  ravaged  all  the  duchy  of  Kief  in  consequence 
of  a  disgraceful  alliance  which  the  Teutonic  knights  in  Russia  had 
formed  with  these  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  against  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  And  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Crimea,  which  was  erected 
about  the  same  time  by  a  Tartar  peasant  named  Gerai,  though,  by  weak* 
ening  still  more  the  power  of  the  Tartars,  it  freed  Europe  from  all  fur- 
ther fear  of  subjugation,  was,  during  many  years,  under  the  protection 
and  influence  of  Turkey,  a  very  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbour 
to  the  borders  of  Poland  and  Russia-f 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  new  power  was  silently  rising  in  Scy- 
thia,  of  a  character  distinct  from  any  which  had  yet  appeared  there, 
and  which  has  since  seemed  destined  to  produce  more  striking  and  per- 
manent effects  on  the  general  interests  of  Europe  that  any  of  the  tribes 
which  preceded  it. 

XXXIII.— During  the  scenes  of  intolerable  oppression  which  I  have 
thus  slightly  portrayed,  and  to  which,  during  many  centuries  the  coun- 
try was  exposed,  there  were  certain  situations,  which,  as  being  neither 
objects  of  cupidity  to  the  Tartars,  nor  easily  accessible  by  their  violence, 
were  the  natural  refuge  of  all  who  wished  to  escape  from  tyranny. 
Fearing  the  water,  and  disliking  fish,  the  Monguls  had  few  motives 
strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  attack  such  fugitives  as  might  shelter 
themselves  in  the  retreats  and  fastnesses  of  the  Bog,  the  Dnieper,  the 
Donetz,  and  the  Don.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  visit  the  labyrinth  of  marshy 
or  rocky  islets,  surrounded  by  these  mighty  rivers,  without  recognizing 
the  same  facilities  for  concealment  and  security,  which  fostered  the  in- 
fimt  freedom  of  the  first  settlers  of  Venice. 


*  Des  Guignei^  torn.  iii.  p.  360. 

t  During  the  intestine  troablea  ofthe  kingdom  ofKapshak,  an  infant  deaeendant  of  Genghis 
Khan  was  brought  np  by;  the  shepherd  Gerai,  wlio^  oight  years  afterward^  .on  the  horde  to 
which  he  belonged  lamenting  the  ejEtinction  of  their  ancient  blood  royal,  prodocod  the  boy, 
then  eighteen  years  old,  to  thbm  as  a  scion  of  that  noble  stock.  All  the  western  Tartars,  hastea> 
ed  to  join  his  standard ;  and  Hadgi  Khan,  when  seated  on  the  throne  of  Batchiserai,  as- 
■nmed,  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  his  foster  &ther,  who  refused  every  other  reward,  the  surname 
of  Gerai,  and  appointed  it,  thenceforth,  as  the  nsme  of  all  the  descendants  of  Zinghis.  I  hsTS 
omitted  to  observe  that,  in  the  account  which  Des  Guignes  furnishes  ofthe  inroad  of  Tamef^ 
lane  into  Kapshak,  he  strangely  confounds  the  Borysthenes,  or  Dnieper,  with  the  Terek,  or 
•ome  other  river  of  Caucasus,  since  he  makes  the  Uzi,  or  Usbeks,  fly  over  the  Bor^tkenea 
into  Asia  Minor.  Tho  flight  of  these  Usbeks  at  the  approach  of  Tamerlane,  and  the  directkai 
which  they  took,  corresponds  pretty  ckMely  with  those  of  the  Cimmcriaiif  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Scythian  invasion. 
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The  Cumani  we  have  already  seen  driven  from  their  pastures  to  perish 
ip^th  hunger  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis ;  and'it 
is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  fugitives  found  a  better  asylum  in 
these  fens  and  waters.  The  Russians,  who,  as  fishermen  and  pirates, 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  ford  and  lagoon,  every  rapid  and 
riiallow  of  the  stream,  would  naturally  resort  to  their  own  element  as  a 
refuge  from  an  enemy  to  whom  even  the  use  of  raits  was  unknown. 
And  the  ferrymen  of  the  same  nation  whom  Rubruquis  found  establish- 
ed by  Sartach  on  the  Don,  and  the  miserable  peasants  who  cultivated 
the  ground  for  the  Mongul  lords,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  yearly 
oppression  and  escape,  afford  a  very  numerous  reinforcement  to  any  as- 
sociation of  freemen  or  robbers  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

XXXrV.— The  members  of  these  predatory  republics  would  be  called 
by  the  neighbouring  Tartars,  *^  Cossaks,"  or  "  Marauders  f  and  their 
retreats  fortified  by  an  abattis  of  trees  and  brushwood,  might  find  in  the 
same  language  (as  I  am  informed)  the  appropriate  name  of  '*  Tcher- 
kassi,"  "cut  down."  We  find  accordingly,  that  their  earliest  capital  on 
the  Dnieper  bore  this  appellation,  which  was  afterwards  transferred, 
with  better  fortune,  to  the  present  metropolis  of  the  Don.  The  origin, 
however,  of  the  name  of  Cossak  has  been  difierently  stated  by  almost 
every  writer  on  the  subject  Some,  whose  opinions  I  have  heiurd,  some 
years  ago,  supported  in  conversation  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
valiant  and  venerable  Mafiei  Ivanovitch  Platof,  derive  it  from  the  Slavo- 
nic word  "  cossa,"  a  sickle,  sc3rthe,  or  crooked  sabre  ;t  and  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  the  blades  of  scythes  set  straight  on  staves,  were  a 
customary  and  very  formidable  weapon  among  the  Cossaks  of  the 
Ukraine.  Others,  having  found  that  '<  kosa"  signifies  a  goat  in  the  Po- 
lish language,  deduce  Cossak  from  the  agility  of  their  motion,  or  from 
the  skins  with  which  they  were  clad.|  Others,  more  absurdly,  from 
'*  chodzik,"  to  walk,  or  "  kosi"  barks  or  pinnaces.§  But  as  Cossak,  in 
the  sense  which  I  have  first  mentioned,  is  a  work  of  common  occur- 
rence in  Des  Guignes'  history ;  and  was  a  frequent  agnomen  not  only 
to  individuals,  but  to  entire  tribes ;  and  as  Tcherkash,  or  Tcherkassi, 
has  no  meaning  in  any  language  but  the  Turkish,  I  apprehend  that  we 
may  With  most  probability,  conclude  the  names,  both  of  the  Cossaks 
and  of  their  cities,  to  be  derived  from  the  Tartar  nations  who  sur- 
rounded them,  and  who  were  lords  of  the  soil  at  the  time  when  they  first 
appeared. 

XXXV.— With  the  origin,  however,  and  degree  of  antiquity  thus  as- 
signed to  them,  it  is  possible  that  neither  the  Cossaks  themselves,  nor 

•  Pattori  de  BeUo  CaBaceico,  p.  7.    Idem.  Hwt.  Polon.  Plcnior,  P.  1. 1.  1.  p.  15.    S«bi«ki 
Bello  Chotziineiiflka,  L.  11.    Hartnock  de  R«pub.  Poloo.  p.  842. 
t  Joan  Herbinua.  Kiovia  Subterraneo,  c.  2.  p.  7. 
I  Piaaecius  Chrooicon  Polon.  adann.  1643,  p.  53. 
S  Paatori  Hiat.  Poloo.  Plenior,  lib.  1.  p.  1 1. 
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many  of  those  who  have  written  respecting  them,  will  be  satisfied.  Oes 
Guignes,  who  did  not  unite  to  his  valuable  industry  any  great  degree  of 
critical  acumen,  supposes  them  to  have  been  originally  Cumanians, 
Whose  other  name  of  Capthad,  or  Kapshak^  he  would  gladly,  I  know 
not  on  what  principle  of  etymology,  convert  into  Cossak.  He  pretends, 
in  like  manner,  that  their  features  are  oriental,  which  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  fact :  he  supposes  them  to  have  been  converted  by  Domini- 
can missionaries,  whereas  they  are,  and  always  have  been,  of  the  Greek 
religion ;  and,  forgetting  that  bis  own  Cumani  were  not  Mahomedans, 
he  asserts,  in  equal  contempt  of  truth,  that  the  present  Cossaks  retain 
many  Mahomedan  rites  in  their  religion. 

That  the  Cumani  fugitives  may  have  formed,  at  first,  no  inconsidera- 
ble part  of  the  Cossak  establishments,  is  certainly  not  improbable, 
though  a  race  whose  previous  habits  were  exclusively  Scythian,  would 
have  ill  accorded  with  the  amphibious  situation  of  the  people  whom  I  am 
now  describing.  But  though  these  and  many  other  fugitives  of  all  na- 
tions have  possibly  found  an  asylum  with  the  Cossaks,  the  dialect  of  this 
last  people,  which  is  pure  Slavonic,  and  their  religion,  which  has  ever 
been  the  same  with  that  of  the  Russians,  evince  that  this  is  the  stqpk 
from  which  their  main  population  has  emanated.  And  the  recruits 
which  they  have  received  from  other  tribes,  though,  by  the  well-known 
effect  of  a  mixture  of  breeds,  the  appearance  of  the  animal  has  been  im- 
proved, have  not  been  sufficient  to  corrupt  their  language,  or  to  give 
an  Asiatic  expression  to  their  physiognomy.  As  it  has,  nevertheless, 
been  asserted  by  Scherer,  that  they  were  originally  called  Chozares,  a 
circumstance  which  may  seem  to  connect  them  with  the  mighty  Tur- 
kish nation  of  that  name ;  and  as  my  friend,  Dr.  Clarke,  has  suggested 
the  probability  of  their  being  originally  a  tribe  of  Circassians,  the  follow- 
ing short  sketch  of  their  respective  systems  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  reader. 

XXXVI. — Scherer's  opinion  is  founded,  as  he  assures  us,  on  the  inform- 
ation of  the  Zaporogian  Cossaks  themselves,  who  gave  the  following 
account  of  their  origin  and  first  military  achievement  :* — About  the 
year  800  a  solitary  Polish  adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Simeon,  establish- 
ed his  summer  residence  on  a  kossa,  or  small  sandy  promontory  of  the 
Liman,t  or  common  estuary  of  the  rivers  Bog  and  Dnieper.  His  suc- 
cess in  the  chace  of  wild  boars  and  deer,  both  of  which  are  very  numer- 
ous in  the  marshes  and  islets  of  these  great  streams,  procured  him,  in  the 
following  spring,  no  less  than  one  hundred  associates,  whose  attaman 
or  captain,  he  became.  The  swarm  of  hunters,  or  robbers,  (for  from 
the  one  to  the  other  character  the  transition,  under  such  circumstances, 
was  easy  and  almost  certain,)  grew  rapidly  in  number  and  power ;  and, 

*  Scherer  Hutoirede  Petite  Russie,  torn.  1.  c.  7.  p.  B6. 

t  Scherer  absurdly  siippoaes  Liman  to  hare  been  the  name  of  a  towii ;  and  doea  not 
either  to  have  known  that  Czaragrad  meant  Conitantinoplc. 
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from  their  skill  in  aichery,  obtained  the  name  of  Choiara.  In  tbii  jreaif 
948  their  renown  had  extended  ao  far  as  Caaragrad ;  (as  the  ffiaroniana 
call  Constantinople;)  and  the  Greek  emperor,  being  at. war  with  the 
'<  Turks  who  were  called  Saracens,"  despatched  an  emissary  to  en^ 
gage  in  his  service  the  bowmen  "  who  never  missed  their  aim.''  Thes^ 
hunters,  having  swelled  their  numbers  by  two  thousand  recruits  from 
the  Ukraine,  in  particular  from  the  little  towns  of  LIsinka  and  Medve^ 
devka,  sailed  for  the  Danube,  defeated  the  Turks  in  many  engagementsi 
destroyed  their  villages,  and  returned  in  triumph,  ilrith  a  vast  body  of 
slaves  and  cattle,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  emperor  to 
"  the  king  of  Poland,"  acknowledging  their  services,  and  praying  that 
they  might  thenceforth,  histead  of  their  ancient  name  of  Chozar,  be  call^ 
ed  by  that  of  Cossak.  "Why  this  last  was  a  more  warlike  or  honourable 
appellation,  Seherer  does  not  inform  us ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  ab* 
surdity  in  this  specimen  of  Scythian  tradition.  In  the  year  800^  and  fof 
almost  two  hundred  years  afterwards^  the  Poles  were  not  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  the  name  of  Simeon  was,  therefore,  not  likely  to  bd 
found  among  them.*  The  mighty  Turkish  nation  of  Chozares  were  al 
this  time  the  sovereigns  and  occupants  of  all  Scythia ;  so  that  a  little 
knot  of  Polish  exiles  would  certainly  not  be  so  called.  If  the  Poles  had 
a  king  at  all  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  tHrhich  is  by  no  means  certain  j  he  had 
surely  no  authority  ovet  the  principality  of  Kief,  nor  at  that  time  Cbuld 
the  Poles  have  read  the  letters  Which  the  emperor  of  Greece  sent  to 
them.  The  mention  of  either  Turks  ot  Saracens  in  Greece  at  so  early 
a  periodj  inay  reasonably  excite  a  smile ;  and,  lastly,  the  silence  ob- 
served both  by  Coni^tantine  Porphyrogenitus  and  Nestor,  is  a  proof  thai 
no  such  armament  as  is  here  described,  had  been  sent  by  any  tribe  01* 
Slavonians  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor^ 

XXXYII.— Ignorant,  however,  and  credulous  as  Sche^r  ulidolibiedijr 
ivas,  his  fidelity  is,  I  bdieve^  unimpeached ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
he  received,  as  he  professes,  from  the  Cossaks  themselves,  the  substance 
oi  this  extraordinary  narrative.  There  are  many  circumstances  (stich 
as  the  names  of  Czaragrad  and  Llman)  which  he  did  not  understand^ 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  invented ;  and  the  story  has  been  evident- 
ly told  by  some  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Choaares  as  a  nation,  and 
only  understood  the  w6rd  in  its  later  and  more  common  sense  of  a  light* 
horseman,  or  archer,  a  sense  first  derived  from  the  cavalry  of  that  na- 
tion in  the  service  of  the  lower  empircj  and  since,  under  the  easy  oor^ 
ruption  of  Huzzar,  universally  adopted  in  Europcf    And  as  all  pop» 


^  Dogloni  Hilt  Polon.  Lib.  2.  pp.  134.  17a  edit  Fnaoatati,  mdcczi. 

t  That  the  mom  of  Cbonr  became,  by  degreei^  (like  that  of  Swiea,  in  modern  Pnabe,  fiir  S 
porter,  and  Scotchman,  in  Eoglaod,  fix-  a  pedler,)  (ram  a  national,  to  be  apinfteiiiiniel  appelln* 
tion  fer  a  light-honeman,  may  be  inferred  from  Conatantine  PorphyrogenilDi^  De  riiriMH 
niia,  L  ii.  c.  48,  p.  39&    The  transition  to  Hooeear,  Hoaear,  or,  aa  the  Rnasiana  alili  apeO  it, 
Gnsar,  is  eaay  and  obriooi.    This  word,  Indeed,  is  gaieraUy  eooridared  as  belesfiaa  lathi 
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lar  traditione,  however  obscured  in  their  circamstances,  are,  in  aom« 
measure,  founded  on  fact,  it  is  possible  tliat  just  so  much  of  this  his- 
tory may  be  true  as  relates  to  the  original  character  of  the  Zaporogian 
establishment,  and  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  dates  which,  of  all 
other  circumstances,  were  most  likely  to  be  confused  by  a  barbarous 
people,  must,  however,  be  given  up ;  and  the  expedition  against  the 
Turks,  and  the  recommendatory  letter  from  the  emperor  of  Conatanti- 
Dople  to  the  king  of  Poland,  might  be  very  natural  inventions  to  raise 
the  honour  of  their  tribe  in  the  opinion  of  a  stranger,  but  are  such  as  few 
strangers  would  have  swallowed  with  so  much  facility  as  Scherer  has 
done.  At  all  events,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  Zaporo- 
gi,  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Poland,  we 
must  refer  their  foundation  to  no  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Cassi* 
mir  the  First,  in  1340,  since,  at  that  time  the  Poles  first  obtained  the  so- 
vereignty of  Kief.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  though  Scherer's  in- 
formant supposed  the  Cossaks  to  have  borne  originally  the  name  of 
Chozares,  he  believed  the  oilf;  as  well  as  the  other  title  to  be  merely  that 
of  their  warlike  profession,  and  that  he  had  evidently  no  idea  that  they 
sprung  from  any  but  a  Slavonic  i^ock. 

XXXVIIL — Dr.  Clarke  hits,  in  like  manner,  given  the  traditionary 
account  of  the  Don  Cossaks  as  he  received  it  from  themselves,  to  the 
following  effect  and  substance : — ^A  small  body  of  Grecian  exiles,  at 
some  unknown  period,  posterior  to  the  erection  of  the  Tartar  town  of 
Azoph,  being  refused  an  asylum  in  this  last-named  place,  established 
themsekes  on  the  marshy  islets  higher  up  the  river,  where  they  called 
their  village  "  TcherkaskOy,"  or  "  the  small  village  of  the  Circassians." 
And  from  this  small  beginning,  augmented  by  recruits  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Circassians,  the  mighty  horde  of  the  Cossaks  had  its  origin^ 
which  has  since  extended  itself  from  Siberia  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland. 

I  shall  not  comment  on  the  position  which,  though  more  than  doubt- 
ful, is  here  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Cossak  establishments  on  the 
Dnieper  are  of  later  date  than  those  of  the  Don ;  .but«  first,  it  does  not 
appear  why  a  Greek  colony  should  assume  a  Turkish  name,  or  caU  it- 
self the  small  village  of  the  Circassians,  because  there  were  some  of  that 
people  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  nor,  secondly,  are  any  Circassians  to  be 
found,  in  modern  times,  within  about  three  hundred  miles  of  the  Don ; 
nor  have  I  met  with  a  single  historian  of  credit  who  assigns  them,  at 
any  former  period,  a  different  abode  from  that  which  they  at  present  oc^ 
eupy.    And  it  appe&rs  from  the  testimony  of  Rubniquis,  already  no- 


HoBgarian  language,  vid  doriTad  (rom  **  Huaz,"  whieh  mMBt  "  twenty,"  cat  oian  in 
If  having  bara,  as  is  pretendad,  the  contingent  fbrniabed  to  this  species  of  force  by  the  pes* 
sants.  But  "  the  twentieth"  is  not,  in  the  Hungarian  langtiage,  "  Hussar. "  bat  "  Hosiad." 
The  name  of  this  species  of  cavalry  is  met  with  in  the  Polish  histories  as  soon  as  in  ths  Hon- 
gnrian ;  and  Gyarmati  (affinitas  Lingua  Hongarica,  p.  812,)  marks  "  Hossar*'  with  an  ssie- 
as  a  word  of  ibrngn  extraction. 
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tieed,  that,  in  his  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  about  the  Don 
were  Russians.  But,  thirdly,  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  the  Don- 
skOy  Cossaks  is  not,  as  my  learned  friend  supposes,  TcherkaskOy,  but 
Tcherkask,  or  Cherkasque.  It  is  accordingly;  thus  spelt  in  the  best 
maps,  those  of  D'Anville  and  Arrowsmith,  in  the  large  map  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia  published  by  government,  and  in  the  common  road-books 
of  the  country,  both  in  Russ  and  German,  "  Kdy,'»  or  "  Ky,"  being,  in 
Slavonic,  the  adjective  termination,  and  "  TcherkaskOy"  signifying  no- 
thing more  than  "  of,  or  belonging  to  Tcherkask."  That  Tcheikask, 
therefore,  was  called  afler  the  Circassians,  is  by  no  means  probable ; 
and  that  the  Cossaks  who  inhabit  Tcherkask,  much  more  those  who  re- 
sided on  the  Dnieper,  are  descended  from  any  of  the  tribes  of  Caucasus, 
is  very  unlikely,  when  we  consider  that  the  same  purity  of  language 
which  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Cumani, 
will  apply  with  equal  force  against  the  claim  of  any  progenitors  not 
speaking  the  Slavonic  tongue,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has, 
during  the  period  embraced  by  history,  extended  itself,  not  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed  from  the  east,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  west  to  the 
eastward.*  If,  then,  the  Circassians  were  found  to  agree  in  language 
with  the  Slavons,  it  might  rather  be  supposed  that  the  first  were  a  colO' 
ny  of  the  latter,  than  that  any  tribe  of  these  last  had  retrograded  west- 
ward. But  as,  in  truth,  the  languages  of  Caucasus  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  Slavonic,  it  will  follow  that  no  connexion  either  way  is 
to  be  sought  for  between  them ;  and  that  the  Cossaks,  using  the  Slavo- 
nic tongue,  can  have  had,  at  most,  but  a  very  slight  connexion  with  the 
Circassians. 

.  XXXIX. — Dr.  Clarke,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cossaks  may 
have  adopted  the  language  which  they  now  speak  at  the  time  of  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  with  very  real  diffidence  that  I  differ 
from  him;  but  it  cannot  but  occur  to  his  more  mature  reflection,  that 
the  acquirement  of  a  new  language  by  a  barbarous  nation  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  complete  as  that  they  should  excel  their  teachers ;  or  that  their 
new  dialect  should  be  free  from  all  traces  of  that  to  which  their  parents 
and  their  own  infancy  had  been  accustomed.  When  the  conquerors  of 
of  the  north  adopted  the  Roman  laws  and  religion,  what  a  jargon  did 
they  make  of  their  language  ?  It  is  still  more  improbable  that,  while 
the  Cossaks  continued  to  subsist  in  a  numerous  and  compaet  society, 
they  should  have  ceased  to  use,  among  themselves,  their  native  and  ac- 
customed speech ;  since,  even  in  the  least  favourable  situations,  expe* 


*  For  these  particulars,  and  for  tlic  superior  purity  of  the  Slavonic  spoken  by  the  Cossaks 
to  the  language  of  either  Russians  or  Poles,  I  am  indebted,  principally,  to  Captain  Ury  List- 
ansky,  of  the  Russian  navy,  and  the  first  circnmnavigator  of  that  nation,  who,  as  being  him- 
self a  native  of  Malo  Ruasla,  and  conaeqnenUy  half  a  Cossak,  is  better  able  to  speak  to  whav 
ever  questions  concern  their  antiquitieaor  their  present  fitoation. 
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irience  ihows  how  long  the  Cornish  in  Briton,  the  Wends  in  Germnny, 
Ihe  Buflques  in  Spain,  the  Mordvini  in  Russia,  and  all  the  Gipseyn  aU 
over  the  world,  have  preserved  their  national  and  distinctive  tongua 
Nor,  as  we  have  no  account  of  any  more  recent  period  at  which  the 
Possaks  were  converted  to  Christianity,  can  we  help  concluding  that 
ihey  were,  at  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  .Volodimir,  a  part  of  the 
same  great  Rnssian  nation,  with  whom  they  agree  so  exactly  in  their 
language,  their  ritual,  and  their  ancient  religious  peculiarities.    Had 
their  Christianity  prcx^eded  from  Armenia,  they  would  have  partaken 
in  the  Armenians'  opinion  of  Christ's  nature ;  had  they  been  converted 
by  the  Russians  at  a  recent  period,  the  doctrines  of  the  Raskolnyd 
would  not  have  been  so  prevalent  among  them.    Dr.  Churke  appears  to 
\xy  considerable  stress  on  the  personal  advantages  of  the  Cossaks  over 
the  Russians,  and  pronounces  boldly  that  no  one  who  sees  them  can 
imagine  that  they  have  any  thing  in  common,  except  the  language 
which  they  now  speak.    I  certainly  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  the 
porthem  Russians  as  my  learned  friend  does ;  nor  was  I  able  to  distin- 
guish any  greater  superiority  in  the  appearance  of  the  Cossaks  than 
what  better  fare,  a  better  climate,  and  the  absence  of  slavery,  were 
likely  to  eflfect    Nor,  if  the  comparison  were  made,  not  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  who  aie  gene- 
rally an  under-sized  and  sandy-haired  race,  but  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Yaroslav  and  Kostroma  on  the  north,  and  Malo  Russia  on  the  south, 
would  the  Cossaks  have  much  to  boast  of.  Above  all,  the  southern  Sla.- 
vons  of  Podolia  and  Hungary  are  remarkable  for  their  personal  advan- 
tages ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  attributable  in  part  to  a  mixture  of  Finnic 
l»lood,  that  those  of  the  north  fidl  short  of  them  in  these  particulars. 
Nor  pan  it,  surely,  have  escaped  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Dr.  Clarke, 
that  the  Cossak  and  Circassian  features,  though  both  handsome,  have 
a  very  difierent  style  of  expression  ;  and  that  in  passing  along  the  bor- 
ders, it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  where  the  breeds  had  in- 
termingled. 

XJU — ^It  is  true,  however,  that  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  and  apparent- 
ly, in  the  district  now  occupied  by  the  Circassian  horde  of  Cabarda,  we 
find  in  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  a  region  called  Casachia ;  imd 
that  Chardin,  as  I  have  lately  discovered,  notices  in  his  travels  a  race 
called  Cosaques  in  the  north  of  Persia*  But  the  first  of  these,  who, 
with  their  ch|ef,  Rededa,  were  defefited  and  subdued  in  the  eleventh 
ceqtury  by  Misitislav,  the  Rpieian  prince  of  the  isle  of  Taman,  were, 
apparently,  the  same  people  with  the  Kirghees,  whomRubruquis  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus,  and  who  still  preserve,  in  their  pre- 
sent abode  beyond  th^  Caspian,  the  name  of  Kaisak,  or  Casak,  and  the 
tradition  of  their  western  origin.  And,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
small  party  of  Cossaks  may  have  deserted,  at  an  early  period,  the  Rus- 
sian for  the  Peraii^i  service,  and  may  haye  thus  founded  that  tribe  whicii 
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Chardin  mentiosB,  we  require  aome  more  information  as  to  their  lan- 
guage, before  we  can  decide  whether  they  belong  to  the  Kirghees  or 
the  Slavonians,  to  the  €k>88ak  or  the  Kaisak  race.  But  whichever  of 
these  notions  be  correct,  neither  Cossaks  nor  Kaisaka  can  thus  be  prov- 
ed to  have  beeen  Circassians.  And  though  many  Circassians  have,  at 
different  periods,  served  the  Russian  government  in  the  same  way,  and 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Cossaks,  the  manner  in  which  the  two  races 
are  uniformly  distinguished  in  the  Russian  histories,  is  an  additional 
proof  that  none  but  foreigners  have  ever  confounded  them  together. 

XLI. — The  Circassians  themselves,  in  their  two  main  divisions  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Cabarda,  form  a  numerous  and  warUke  nation,  which 
is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  singular  and  perplexing  features  in 
the  history  of  the  tribes  of  Caucasus.  Their  language  differs  not  only 
from  the  Slavonic,  but  from  the  Turkish,  Mongulian,  and  every  other 
neighbourihg  dialect  Their  religion  was,  till  of  late,  a  corrupted  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  still,  though  the  great  body  of  their  nation  conform  them- 
selves outwardly  to  Mahomedanism,  they  pay  a  certain  reverence  to 
the  cross,  and  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  common  practice  for 
their  wood- cutters  to  surmount  a  stack  of  faggots  with  a  small  cross,  as 
an  almost  infallible  method  of  preserving  the  whole  from  plunder, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  thought  sacrilegious ;  and 
the  severe  winters  of  1804  and  1805  had  ilearly  driven  them  to  open 
apostacy  from  Islamism,  as  they  asserted  that  such  calamities  had  never 
befallen  theur  fathers  in  the  days  when  they  worshipped  Christ.  Yet 
the  labours  of  some  Scottish  missionaries,  to  one  of  whom,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Paterson,  this  work  is  under  many  obligations,  produced  but  little, 
advantageous  effect  on  their  minds ;  as,  though  it  would  have  been  no 
difficult  matter  to  have  baptized  any  given  number  in  a  day,  few  would 
consent  to  unlearn  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  tlie  want  of  a  regular 
government  infallibly  engenders,  or  abandon  their  inveterate  habits  of 
plunder  and  slave-dealing.  These  habits,  and  the  deadly  feuds  which 
arise  from  them,  make  travelling  in  their  country  dangerous  and  almost 
impossible.  When  at  Ecatherinodar,  Mr.  Thornton  and  I  applied  in 
vain  to  the  Cossak  officers  for  the  means  of  penetrating  across  the  fron- 
tier to  such,  at  least,  of  the  villages  as  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Russians,  and  whose  warriors  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  attending 
the  market  held  daily  at  the  quarantine.  The  uniform  reply  was,  that 
no  uitroductions  could  be  obtained  to  their  chiefs ;  that,  even  in  a  friend- 
ly village,  there  would  be  many  arrows  and  musquets  levelled  against 
any  one  who  came  from  the  Cossaks,  by  such  as  had  lost  their  kindred 
in  wars  with  Russia,  and  who  would,  therefore,  seek  for  revenge  on  the 
first  European  who  might  fall  in  their  way.  Such,  indeed  was  the  state 
of  the  frontier,  that  our  journey  from  Ecatherinodar  to  Taman,  though 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  was  perform - 
jed  under  a  strong  escort ;  and  we  were  menaced,  one  night,  by  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  seventy  Circassians,  who  had,  however,  as  we  had  after- 
wards reason  to  believe,  another  object  in  view ;  or,  at  least,  from  the 
appearance  of  our  guard,  concluded  that  the  country  was  prepared  for 
them.  Every  person  whom  we  met  was  armed ;  even  the  people  em- 
ployed in  cutting  reeds  had  their  spears  stuck  in  the  ground  within 
reach  ;  and  when,  in  one  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  district,  I  left  the  fort 
where  our  horses  and  escort  were  changed,  to  walk  to  a  shrubby  hill,  at 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  op- 
posite range  of  Caucasus,  the  Cossaks  called  after  me  not  to  go  without 
jny  sword,  as,  even  in  such  a  situation,  an  ambush  was  not  impossible. 
On  my  return  I  found  my  companion,  his  servant  and  a  little  knot  of 
Cossaks  surrounding  the  door  of  a  miserable  hut  of  reeds,  erected  with- 
out the  wall  of  the  fort,  in  which,  on  some  rushes,  and  under  the  guard 
of  a  sentinel  with  a  lance,  lay  a  Circassian  prisoner.  He  had,  that  morn- 
ing, swam  across  the  river,  from  the  party  which  had  alarmed  our  guard 
the  night  before,  and  had  requested  an  asylum  from  the  Cossaks,  who 
called  him  a  ^^  prince,"  and  said  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  power. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  slender,  but  muscular  and  bony,  with  a  hard, 
weather-beaten  countenance,  which  was  then,  however,  softened  to 
tears.  His  dress  resembled  that  of  the  Circassian  nobles,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Clarke.  I  asked  the  Cossaks  why  a  warrior  like  him  was  thus 
in  tears.  They  repeated  the  question  to  him  in  Turkish,  and  received 
the  following  answer,  which,  however,  I  am  only  able  to  give  on  their 
authority,  and  from  the  interpretation  of  our  servant,  who  induced  them 
to  repeat  the  whole  account  at  night,  as  we  supped  with  them  on  boiled 
fish,  round  a  fire  of  reeds,  in  a  subterranean  hut  near  Tremruk. 

XLH. — He  was  in  love,  he  told  them,  with  a  handsome  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  whose  father  asked  more  ushtks 
as  her  price  than  he  was  able  to  pay.  Determined,  at  all  events,  to  ob^ 
tain  her,  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  not  insensible  to  his 
merits,  he  bribed  an  old  woman,  her  mother-in-law,  to  give  her  notice 
of  his  intentions,  and  to  be  herself  in  readiness  to  let  him  into  the  house 
on  a  certain  night,  which  was  the  one  immediately  preceding  our  inter- 
view with  him.  He  had  left  his  own  village  with  the  horsemen  whom 
our  Cossaks  had  seen,  soon  after  dusk,  and  reached  the  viUage  and 
house  of  bis  intended  wife  without  difficulty.  The  dwelling  was  at  once 
surrounded  and  broken  open  ;  the  two  brothers  rushed  to  defend  their 
sister,  and  both  died  bravely  fighting  on  the  threshold  of  the  women's 
apartments.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  off  both  his  prize  and  the  old 
woman :  but  another  female,  and  the  father  of  the  family,  had  broken 
through  the  reed  enclosure  of  their  habitation,  and  had  given,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  alarm  to  the  village.  The  ravisher  and  his  party  were 
immediately  pursued,  and  overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuban,  by  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  is 
easily  anticipated ;  his  friends  were  slain  or  dispersed  ;  his  horse  killed 
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utider  him ;  his  sabre  shivered  to  pieces  in  his  hand ;  the  unhappy  cause 
of 'so  much  bloodshed  was  torn  from  his  embrace ;  and  he  himself,  dis- 
armed and  bleeding,  only  escaped  death  by  crawling  into  the  stream, 
and  swimming  across,  under  cover  of  the  surrounding  darkness.  The 
reason  for  his  tears  still  remains  to  be  told.  ''  He  knew  the  fortune 
which  would  now  befall  the  girl ;  no  Circassian  could  pay  the  price 
which  her  parents  demanded ;  he  should  see  her  no  more;  she  would  be 
sold  to  the  Turks ;  and  was  not  this  sufficient  reason  why  a  warrior  and 
a  sultan  should  weep  ?" 

XLIII. — ^We  could  not  learn,  from  our  Cossak  friends,  whether'  this 
sort  of  woman  stealing  was  an  ordinary  incident  in  Circassian  amours  ; 
but  they  complained  most  heavily  of  their  continual  forays  across  the 
river,  to  drive  away  cattle  and  steal  slaves,  both  male  and  female, 
from  the  Cossak  stanitza.  They  are,  indeed,  the  principal  slave  factors 
on  this  coast ;  and  it  is  in  no  small  degree  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
Circassian  women  owe  their  high  renown  for  beauty,  siiice,  though 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  most  fully  deserve  the  character,  they  have 
engrossed  to  their  own  nation  many  of  the  praises  due  to  Cossak, 
Georgian,  and  Tartar  girls,  who,  as  they  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Circassian  traders,  all  bore  the  name  of  Circassians.  The  real  Circas- 
sians, have,  indeed,  fine  figures  and  fair  complexions,  but  are  almost 
universally  deficient  in  bloom,  in  which  particular  the  Cossaks  and 
Georgians  leave  them  far  behind.  Their  health  is  often  sacrificed  to 
their  admiration  of  a  small  waist,  which  is  obtained  by  a  broad  leathern 
belt  being  sowed  round  the  body  in  early  life,  and  renewed  by  one  some- 
thing larger  when  the  growth  of  the  girl  renders  it  necessary.  The 
women  are  secluded,  though  not  so  closely  as  those  of  the  Turks ;  but 
the  men  are  accused  of  being  excessively  jealous. 

XLIV. — Their  government  is  perfectly  feudal,  and  the  chiefs  of  villa- 
ges pay  very  little  regard  to  the  Turkish  sultan  or  the  bashaw  of  Anapa. 
Some  of  these  chiefs,  who  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Russians,  are 
called  princes ;  others  who  pretend  to  be  descended  from  the  blood  roy- 
al of  the  Crimea,  call  themselves  sultans,  and  assume  the  family  title  of 
'^  Gerai."  One  of  these  last  came  to  visit  us  during  our  stay  in  Taman, 
far  better  dressed  than  any  whom  we  had  seen  before,  and  attended  by 
six  followers,  most  gallantly  mounted  and  armed.  His  name  was  Selim, 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  of  about  two  and  twenty ;  his  dress  was  a 
caftan  of  yellow  silk,  with  a  bright  coat  of  mail  under  it,  which  was 
seen  at  the  wrists  and  neck.  He  had  tight  scarlet  pantaloons  laced  with 
silver,  and  yellow  slippers  without  heels.  His  arms  were  a  sabre,  a 
poignard,  one  long  Turkish  pistol  slung,  without  a  holster,  across  his 
saddle's  pommel ;  a  bow  and  quiver,  both  in  cases  of  red  and  embroi- 
dered leather,  and  suspended  from  his  girdle ;  he  had  a  horn  for  pow- 
der, and  on  his  breast  a  row  of  tin  pipes  for  cartridges,  covered  with  red 
cloth,  and  sowed  to  his  caftan ;  his  ancles  were  bare.   Of  his  attendants, 
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one  was  called  *^  attaidan"  by  the  Cossaks,  as  being  himself  the  suboidi- 

nate  chief  of  a  village ;  they  were  less  gaily  dressed  than  thmr  sultan, 

but  still  better  armed,  having  carbines  instead  of  bows.    Some  of  these 

Circassians  carry  small  lances ;  all  who  can  afford  it  have  coats  of  nuuL 

The  bow  and  quiver  are  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  are  now  rarely  seen, 

except  on  their  sultans  on  occasions  of  ceremony.    Our  friend  Selim 

was  by  no  meaus  expert  in  the  use  of  his.    The  foot  are  armed,  for  the 

most  part,  with  long  Turkish  guns,  which  are  used  with  rests,  and  have 

often  only  matchlocks*    The  coats  of  mail  and  fire  arms  are  brought 

from  Persia  and  Constantinople  j  the  sabres  and  poignards  are  of  their 

own  manufacture,  and  most  beautifully  tempered,  though  by  no  means 

showy  weapons^  being  small,  and  altogether  without  ornament    Their 

horses  are  of  an  excellent  breed,  and,  like  all  those  of  the  Cossaks,  Cal- 

'muks,  and  Poles,  have  the  singular  property  of  sweating  blood  when 

much  heated,  the  skin  being  full  of  small  vessels,  which  are  apt  to  burst 

continually.    I  have  seen  this  haemorrhage  so  considerable,  as  that  the 

whole  horse's  hide  was  clotted  and  stained,  without  any  ill  treatment,  or 

use  of  either  spur  or  the  shovel  stirrup  common  in  these  countries.  The 

ooBsaks  regard  the  discharge  as  salutary. 

XLY. — Many  of  the  Tartar  tribes  who  have  been  expelled  from  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Cuban  by  the  Cossaks,  are  now  blended  with  the 
Circassians,  and  have  considerably  corrupted  both  their  language  and 
national  countenance.    But  the  real  Circassians  disclaim  all  Tartar 
blood.    They  derive,  if  we  believe  their  own  traditions,  their  name  of 
Tcherkassi  (for  this  is  the  word  which  we  have  changed  into  Circassian) 
from  two  chieftains,  Tcher  and  Kiss,  who  led  their  nation,  at  some  un- 
known and  early  period,  from  Egypt  to  Caucasus.    As  to  the  feet  of 
Egypt  being  their  original  country,  they  are  unanimous ;  and  my fhend, 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  has  a  manuscript  in  the  Circassian  language,  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  one  of  their  most  learned  mouUahs,  in  which  the 
same  pedigree  is  unequivocally  asserted.    It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  coincidence  between  this  strange  story  and  the  parallel 
statement  in  Herodotus,  who  derives  the  ancient  Colchis  from  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  left  by  Scsostris.    In  the  circumstances  of  similarity  which, 
in  his  time  confirmed  this  descent,  I  know  not  that  the  Circassians  par- 
take. The  language  of  the  Colchians  and  Egyptians  was  the  same ;  but 
the  modem  Circassian  and  the  Coptic  have  never  y^t  been  compared, 
nor  am  I  qualified  to  compare  them.  The  woolly  or  curiy  hair  and  dark 
complexion  which  were  then  common  to  both,  is  not  now  visible  in  the 
former ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  there  id  any  peculiarity 
in  the  Circassian  system  of  making  linen.    Circumcision  Uiey  miglk 
have  received  from  the  Mahomedans ;  so  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  its  prevalence  among  them.    There  is  a  practice  which  we  heard 
ascribed  to  them  by  a  person  who,  of  all  Europeans  now  living,  has 
seen  most  of  these  mountains,  and  which  has,  doubtless,  a  remarkable 
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eomspondeiice  with  the  ancient  mipentitions  of  Egypt.  They  are 
to  pay  religions  honours  to  the  cat ;  but  of  this  custom,  when  I  was  my- 
self on  their  iirontieirs,  I  could  learn  nothing,  and  the  Cossaks  had  neTor 
heard  of  it  On  the  whole,  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  rest  our  be^ 
lief  of  a  &ct  so  iniprobable  as  the  tlescent  of  the  Circassians  from  Egypt, 
on  the  traditions  of  a  people  so  utterly  barbarous,  unless  it  were  conflmi- 
ed  by  some  additibnal  circumstances.  It  may^  indeed,  be  doubted} 
whetiier,  as  they  have  once  been  Christians,  and  more  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  Gredu  than  they  are  at  present^  they  may  not  have  receiv- 
ed this  notion  of  their  Egyptian  ancestry  ftom  the  latter  people,  who 
had  themselves  drawn  it  from  Herodotus,  on  whose  testimony,  there^ 
fore,'  it  would  still  depends  Yet  Whatever  may  be  our  doubts  as  to  the 
Colchians  being  an  Egsrptian  colony,  this  tradition  among  the  modem 
Toherkassi,  is  at  least  a  proof,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  what  is  in  itself  per^ 
fectly  probable,  that  they  are  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Colchians,  and  the  kindred  of  CBtes  and  Medea. 

The  Circassians  have  notj  however,  the  least  suspicion  that  any  rela^ 
tionship  exists  between  the  Cossaks  and  themselves,  or  that  their  ances- 
tors had  any  share  in  naming  or  building  the  metropolis  of  the  Don. 
Their  oaly  ecmnezion  with  each  other,  at  present,  is  in  the  way  of  war 
and  barter.  The  latteir  intercoiise  is  carried  on  at  different  marketsi 
where  adherence  to  the  rules  of  quarantine,  though  enjoined  is  not  ri- 
gidly adhered  to.  Hie  Cossaks  bring  salt  to  the  market ;  the  CinSassiaas 
millet,  rye^  barley,  and  a  little  wheat,  which  are  exchanged  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  measures  of  grain  against  one  of  salt.  The  agricultura 
of  the  Circassians  is  said  to  be  good ;  but  the  Cossaks  are  not  very  com*^ 
potent  Judges.  Theit  villages  are,  like  all  in  these  countries,  irregular 
oollections  of  huts,  built  of  clay  and  reeds ;  but  their  situations,  and  tha 
groves  ahd  orchards  which  surround  them,  are  often  beautifuL  The  fine 
air  of  these  mountains,  and  their  exemption  from  the  curses  of  the  plaini 
ItogSi  toads,  venomous  serpents,  musquitoes,  and  typhus  fever,  were 
oilen  spoken  of  with  rapture  by  the  Cossaks  of  Taman,  who  seldom 
described  them  without  a  concluding  wish  that  they  had  permiasioii 
from  the  emperor  to  go  and  seixe  on  those  goodly  lands  for  themselves, 
which  were  now,  they  said,  the  hiding  holes  of  savages,  thieves,  and 
murderers  This  is,  indeed;  a  very  diffarent  picture  from  that  whioh 
Collins  has  given  of  the  Circassians  whom  he  describes;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  had  we  been  on  the  other  «de  of  the  Cuban,  we  should 
have  heard  an  almost  similar  aeoount  of  the  Cossaks.  Violence  and 
bloodshed  are,  unhappily,  the  invariable  eharacteristiGs  of  unciviliied 
man ;  and  those  rude  warriors  who  are  most  interesting  in  painting  or 
in  poetry,  are  often,  of  all  men,  the  worst  neighbours,  and  those  witfr 
whom  it  is  well  to  hav«^  the  fewest  dealings* 
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"  Sfrae  sterner  virtues  on  the  mountain's  breaM 
Mfty  sit  like  ftJcons  cowering  o'er  their  nest. 
But  all  the  gentler  morale  such  as  play 
Through  life's  more  cultured  walks,  and  'charm  the  way. 
These,  far  dispers'd,  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 
'  To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  milder  sky.*' 


BOOK   III. 


I.— THfe  fi»t  notice  which  is  taken  in  Russian  histor}'  of  those  preda- 
tory communities  from  whom  the  Ck>88aks  are  descended,  is  in  the  year 
1882,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Russian  prince  Demetrius  the  Fonrth, 
when  two  thousand  vagabonds  and  pirates,  encouraged,  as  was  suppos- 
ed, and  led  on  by  some  dissolute  citizens  of  Novogorod,  advanced  from 
their  various  retreats  on  the  Don  and  Volga  against  the  Tartar  city  of 
Casan  which  was  not,  as  yet,  the  seat  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
but  was  governed  by  a  Mirza,  appointed  by  the  Kh^ns  ofKapshak.  Ca- 
san is  strong  by  situation,  and  was  at  that  time  sufficiently  fortified  by 
art  to  defy  the  attacks  of  even  a  more  regular  force  than  now  assailed  it. 
The  inhabitants  were,  however,  so  far  surprised  that,  instead  of  an  ho- 
itourable  resistance,  they  consented  to  ransom  their  town  as  the  only 
expedient  of  saving  it,  and  the  freebooters  departed  in  triumph.  But 
ihey  had  now  so  far  tasted  the  sweets  of  success  that  they  were  little  in- 
elined  to  retire  without  further  violence,  and  ascending  the  Volga  in 
their  boats  up  to  Kostroma,  a  Russian  and  Christian  city,  two  hundred 
miles  further  north  west,  made  the  same  demand  as  at  Casan.  The  in- 
habitants sallied  from  their  retrenchment  of  turf  and  slates  (the  usual 
defence  in  those  days  of  a  Russian  fortress)  to  attack  the  party  which 
menaced  them  from  the  river ;  but  one  half  of  the  assailants  had  left 
their  boats  further  down,  and  had  taken  post  in  a  wood  close  to  th^  city. 
While  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  with  their  visible  enemies,  this  am- 
bush rose  f^om  its  concealment,  and  Kostroma  was  taken  by  the  same 
stratagem  which  Joshua  had  employed  against  Ai.  The  conduct  of  the 
conquerors  in  every  respect  resembled  that  of  the  American  buccaneers; 
they  remained  a  whole  week  in  Kostromo,  indulging  in  every  kind  of 
cruelty  and  brutality,  and  haying  burnt  or  destroyed  whatever  Ihey 
eould  not  carry  away,  they  again  embarked  on  the  Volga.  ^At  Nishni 
Novogorod,  half  way  between  Kostroma  and  Casan,  they  found  the  in- 
habitants prepared  to  oppose  their  return,  and  another  contest  ensued 
which  ended  favourably  for  the  robbers.  Novogorod  shared  the  same 
lEite  with  Kostroma,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes.    Sarai,  or  Saratof,  a 
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Tartar  city  of  considerable  trade  and  importance,  was  next  assaulted  ; 
and  the  merchants,  both  Christian  and  Mahomedan,  were  plundered 
and  massacred  without  pity.  Having  thus  rendered  themselves  obnox- 
ious equally  to  Russians  and  Tartars,  they  had  the  inconceivable  bold- 
ness to  sail  with  all  their  booty  to  Astrachan,  which  is  now  first  men- 
tioned in  history  as  a  sovereignty  distinct  from  the  empire  of  Kapshak^ 
and  there  to  offer  publicly  for  sale  the  slaves  and  property  which  they 
had  acquired  by  an  indiscriminate  pillage  of  the  subjects  and  allies  of 
the  Kh&n.  It  gives  us  no  very  lofty  idea  of  Mongulian  heroism  to  find 
that  a  sovereign  who  had  at  least  the  nominal  command  of  all  the  war* 
like  and  numerous  hordes  fromPetchora  to  the  Caspian,  was  compelled 
to  temporize  and  tremble  before  this  handful  of  barbarians ;  and  an  ex- 
planation of  this  difficulty  can  only  be  found  in  the  personal  character 
of  Salsrei  who  then  sat  on  the  throne ;  or  in  the  distracted  state  of  all 
Tartary,  which  was  at  that  time  crouching  beneath  the  suspended  arm 
of  Tamerlane.  The  Kb&n  received  his  piratical  visiters  with  an  out- 
ward show  of  good  will,  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  hy- 
dromel  and  arika  had  sufficiently  circulated,  put  them  all  to  death  with- 
out  exception.  But  though  he  thus  chastised  the  robbers,  he  is  not  re- 
corded to  have  restored  the  prey  to  its  lawful  owners,  or  to  that  liberty 
of  which  the  human  part  of  the  cargo  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  The 
gold  and  furs  went  into  the  treasury  of  Astrachan  ;  and  the  wretched 
captives  had  only  the  consolation  of  being  rather  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
a  descendant  of  Ziughis  Kh^,  than  for  that  of  the  thieves  who  had  sto- 
len him.'*' 

II. — The  next  exploit  of  the  Cossaks  (for  by  this  name  they  already 
began  to  be  known)  was  of  a  less  shameful  character ;  and  they  appear 
as  the  valiant  supporters  of  an  unfortunate  and  exiled  sovereign.  The 
kingdom  of  Casan,  or  Kipshak,  separated  from  the  parent  state  of  Kap- 
shak  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  by  its  intes- 
tine divisions,  and  the  misgovernment  of  its  sovereigns,  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  valour  of  the  great  prince  of  Russia,  Ivan  the  Third,  sur- 
named  the  victorious,  the  first  who  dared  to  reject  with  scorn  the  Basma, 
or  investiture  of  the  Golden  Horde,  llie  Mahomedans  of  Casan,  still, 
indeed  retained  the  shadow  of  independence,  but  their  Kh&ns  were  pro- 
claimed and  displaced  at  pleasure  by  their  powerful  Christian  neigh- 
bours. Shekh  Ali,  one  of  these  phantoms  of  royalty,  whom  the  great 
prince  Basil  had,  in  1517,  elevated  to  the  throne,  was  obnoxious  to  his 
people  on  every  account,  as  the  supposed  tool  of  Russia,  and  as  being 
divested  of  all  those  exterior  graces  which  attach  a  warlike  and  barba- 
rous nation  to  their  leader.  "  He  had,"  say  the  Russian  historians, "  the 
countenance  of  an  ugly  old  woman,  long  hanging  ears,  a  prominent 
belly,  short  and  swelled  legs."    To  these  slighter  causes  of  discontent, 
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mcce  teious  ones  were  speedily  superadded.  The  RutttaB  trac^iriiom 
Basil  had  left  in  Casan  with  their  voievode,  or  goyemor,  Kairpot;  were 
insulted  by  the  populace,  who  were  headed  by  some  graiideeay  an4 
Shekh  All,  faithful  to  his  master,  called  in  his  own  adherents  and  retain- 
ers to  their  aid,  and  punished  as  rebels  with  the  utmoet  serority,  all  who 
had  manifested  an  anti -Russian  spirit  Such  a  atate  of  things  could  not 
endure  long.  In  1321  the  men  of  Casan  in?ited  secretly  Sap  Gerai,  sob 
of  Mildi  Gerai,  Kh^  of  the  Crimea,  to  come  and  be  their  king ;  and 
before  either  Shekh  Ali  or  Karpof  appear  to  have  suspected  their  dan- 
ger, a  formidable  insurrection  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Casan.  A  thou- 
sand Russians,  nearly  the  whole  number  of  the  garrison,  and  tye  thou- 
sand of  Shekh  All's  Tartars  were  cut  off  in  the  first  surprise.  The  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  of  Casan  were  indiscriminately  put  to  death;  but  Sap 
Gerai  respected  in  the  person  of  the  voie?ode,  the  power  of  the  Ruasian 
eovereign,  and  in  Shekh  Ali,  the  blood  of  Zinghis,  and  contented  himr 
adf  with  turning  them  out  of  his  dominions  on  foot  and  unattended. 
The  wreti^hed  Khftn  had  recourse  to  the  robbers  and  fisherm^  of  the 
Volga,  and  appeared,  in  leas  than  a  year,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
Cossaks,  who,  so  soon  as  the  fishing  season  was  over,  from  whence  thdr 
army  was  to  be  provisioned,  swore  never  to  desert  him  till  he  was  again 
aeated  on  the  throne.  But  their  tumultuary  army  was  able  to  accom- 
plish but  little  against  the  cavalry  of  the  Baschkira  and  the  ramparts  of 
Casan.  The  greater  part  perished  by  d3r8enteries  and  want ;  and  when 
at  length  the  great  prince  Basil  came  to  the  support  of  Shekh  Ali  with 
a  numerous  body  of  troops,  and  a  long  train  of  boats  laden  with  provi* 
sions,  he  seems  tQ  have  derived  no  assistanoe  from  these  unfortunate 
vplunteera. 

Such  an  exertion,  however,  was  likely  to  bring  their  oommunitiea 
into  fkvourable  notice  with  the  Russians ;  and  not  long  aflerwaida,  w« 
find  three  several  bodies  of  Cossaks  in  possession  of  nearly  the  samo 
privileges  which  their  descendants  now  enjoy. 
»  m.^While  the  Cossaks  of  the  Don  and  Yc^ga  were  thus  active  againsit 
the  Tartars  of  Casan,  those  of  the  Dnieper  were  equally  renowned  for 
their  viilories  over  the  Criniean  Khiins.  Lanskaronsky,  the  first  of 
their  attamans,  or  hetmans,  whose  name  is  known  to  history,  made  an 
excursion,  in  1626,  agamst  the  Tartars,  with  about  twelve  hundred  vo- 
lunteers, and  returned  loaded  with  booty,  and  delighted  with  their  new- 
j^-acquh^  confidence  in  themselves.*  In  the  foUowipg  year  they  ob- 
tained a  still  more  considerable  advantage  over  a  retreating  army  of 
twenty  thousand  Tartars,  whom  they  surrounded  and  cut  off  almost  to 
the  last  man.t  And  in  1633  we  find  the  Cossaks  dHurted  by  both  Rus- 
sians and  Poles,  and  assuming  the  aiq>earanoe  and  tone  of  a  regular  and 
illdependant  republic.    In  the  west  of  Scythla  they  had  already  ezt«Dd> 
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•d  their  flettlementt  beyond  those  ialnids  and  xnanheB  which  were  their 
original  retreats ;  and  occupied,  with  th^  herds  of  cattle  and  their  ft>r^ 
tified  Tillages,  the  whole  southern  frontier  of  Rusma  and  Poland,  a  feir 
and  fertile  district,  which  was,  in  part,  protected  from  the  inroads  of 
the  Tartar  cavalry  by  the  winding  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Orel,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  Uliraine,  or  <^  Border,''  was  regarded  by  the 
Ihen  neighbouring  states,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Tartars,  as  equally  ex- 
empt from  their  protection  and  their  go?ernment  Such  a  situation  was 
singularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wild  and  independent  habits ;  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Ck)8saks  at  this  period,  and  theur  manner  of  mak- 
ing war,  are  as  singular  as  any  which  are  recorded  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dem history. 

Though  the  Ukraine  be  more  adorned  with  timber  than  the  south  of 
Scythia,  the  forests  are  neither  extensive  nor  numerous;  but  wherever 
any  coppice  or  shrubby  ground  existed,  the  Cossaks  were  careful  to  col- 
lect such  situations  for  their  villages,  both  as  affording  in  themselves 
some  protection  against  cavalry,  and  as  furnishing  the  materials  for 
their  fortifications.  A  strong  hedge  of  thorns  was  generally  the  outer- 
most fence  ;  withm,  at  thirty  yards'  distance,  was  often,  though  not  al- 
ways, a  palisado,  with  a  fossae  and  low  rampart  of  earth.  Within  this 
second  circle  were  their  habitations ;  the  best  of  them  of  clay  and  wick- 
er ;  the  poorest,  square  holes  in  the  ground,  covered  with  strong  rafters, 
and  heaped  up  above  with  grass  and  rubbish  to  the  resemblance  of  a 
large  dunghill.  A  low  and  steep  entrance,  more  like  that  to  a  fox's 
earth,  than  any  door  to  the  habitation  of  man,  admitted  the  women  and 
children.  The  men  often  preferred,  (like  the  savages  of  Unalascha  de- 
scribed by  Cook,)  the  hole  in  the  roof,  by  which  the  smoke  ascended. 
This  custom  exists  no  longer ;  but  the  "  zemlianki,"  or  ''  earth  houses," 
for  so  these  burrows  are  called,  are  still  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the 
steppe,  and  are  no  despicable  shelter  in  a  climate  so  severe  as  that  of 
Scythia.  By  degrees,  as  their  numbers  and  sense  of  security  increased, 
they  began  to  cultivate  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  vil- 
lages ;  their  villages  grew  into  respectable  towns ;  their  entrenchments 
were  furnished  with  cannon ;  they  built  Churches  and  monasteries ; 
and  no  part  of  Malo  or  Little  Russia,  for  this  was  the  general  name 
for  the  principality  of  Kief,  was  better  peopled  or  cultivated  than  the 
border. 

rv. — It  was,  however,  in  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper,  that  they  kept 
the  seat  of  their  government,  and  the  archives  of  their  union.  Here 
only  they  were  at  home ;  and  they  felt  that  amid  this  lab3rrinth  of  rocks 
and  marshes,  they  w^e  secure  against  all  probable  attack,  and  might 
build  their  boats  and  plan  their  expeditions  undisturbed  and  unseen.  A 
certain  quantity  of  corn  and  fish  was  annually  laid  up  in  these  retreats; 
and  as  they  were  merely  places  of  arms,  and  garrisoned  by  the  young- 
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er  Costakfl  by  turns,  no  woman  was  allowed  to  entar  them.  When^dan- 
ger  was  apprehended,  the  women  >  and  ehildren  were  collected  in  the 
remoter  villages,  or  concealed  in  the  woody  banks  of  the  river ;  but  the 
isles  of  the  warriors,  like  the  Irish  retreat  of  St.  Senanus,  were  not  to  be 
profaned  by  a  female  foot  This  custom,  which  guadualiy  fell  into  <de- 
cay  among  the  northern  Cossaks,  was  preserved  by  the  Zaporogians  tiU 
the  removal  of  their  republic  to  the  Cuban ;  and  even  now  their  iorls 
are  in  this  respect,  as  rigid  as  monasteries. 
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